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THE COMING REVOLUTION IN THE BRITISH N^V-Y, 

Although 1,000 tons has been taken to establish the r^ifis of a'ction, it must not be fqi gotten that a 
Dreadnought can carry between 1,500 to 2,000 tons of oil in its doub|f bottom, besides a maxii m of 3*000 tons 
of coal. A vpssel carrying enough coal fb cross the Atlantic could go to Australia with intem-l coipous^on engines. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


^/London, Aug. i, 1912. 

' “ ' ■" Consols have fallen with a 

Why Consols most bewildering persist- 
»re Down. ence in the last few years, 
and now have reached a 
point formerly thought impossible. This, 
of course, has brought prospective disaster 
upon the many who placed their small 
savings in national bonds, with a sort of 
belief that never could ,^100 be worth 
less than ^£,’100. Their interest is all right, 
but their capital is all wrong. There are 
numerous causes apparent to all, and others 
less clear, why Consols have gone down. 
We are concerned with them rather as an 
advertisement to the world of the country’s 
credit than in the more technically financial 
aspect. Is there anything radically wrong 
with the country, and if so, what is it ? To 
us the answer «eems quite simple, always 
leaving aside the»question of how far party 
politics and political platforms may momen¬ 
tarily affect the outward signs of national 
credit. Originally, when distances were 
greater and the Empire was smaller in 
actual counting size, the price of Consols 
represented the guarantee of Great Britain, 
and was only adversely affected by the risks 
of this (yugiLry,. since it was this country 
alone which..! Aided on action ot inaction. 

•In other /words, it was truly a national 


security. What do we find to-day ? Thf' 
case is vefy different. The various parts of 
the Empire, while tending politically to 
draw together around the Mother Country, 
are financially independent, borrowing on 
their own credit, and spending the results I 
of their borrowing within their own frdfr-'^ 
tiers. Thus the effective guarantee behi^ \ 
Consols has dijninished very materialif. \ 
On the other hand, the risks affecting me . 
price of Consols have not diminish^; | 
they have increased considerably, Eylery''’j 
Dominion across the seas feels that it tiaa 
the right to decide world questions for 
itself, and thus this country’s credit has not,* 
only to bear the risks of decisions taken 
in London, but of possibly purely local 
decisions, without any direct interest to 
Great Britain, taken in Ottawa or Mel¬ 
bourne. Can we, then, wonder that the 
price of Consols goes steadily down ? It 
would be a miracle were it not so, and we 
can also understand why British national 
bonds have fallen in value proportionately 
more than those of other countries. 

To-day we find that 

Imperisi Credit various parts of the Empire 

Imperial Needs. ^^eir 

borrowed money in this 

country than is yielded by Consols at their 
present price. This is a startliog fact, and 
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Review of Reviews. 
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Tbe Nation’s Waning^ Credit: How Britain compares 
with other countries. 

3ince the year 1903 there has been a general depreciation in 
Government securities the world over, owing to the tremendous 
industrial activity opening out new fields for investments. 
While this has been a normal characteristic, the fall m British 
Government securities has been abnormal, far exceeding the 
depreciation experienced by other nations This is shown in a 
graphic manner in the chart given above, the fall being calcu- 
latfd for the sake of fan ness to tbe end of lost week Ihe 
following the names of the stocks indicate the interest 
they bear. 


one which ])roves our poini in an almost un¬ 
comfortable way. These Colonial securities 
have all the guarantee of the Empire and 
really only the risks of tlie individual 
Dominion. To a certain extent they arc 
-aiFected by Imperial risks, but to a mucli 
lesser degree than are Consols. Thus actually 
it would be cheaper for this Government, 
if it wanted money, to arrange with, say, 
Canada to borrow and, for a small com¬ 
mission, hand over the proceeds. It seems 
a ludicrously indirect method of realising 
Imperial credit. Nor do we naturally 
advocate any such hole-and-corner methods, 
' more especially since there should be no 
> difficulty in going straight to our object. 
vThis is that, for Imperial needs, the Empire 
should be able to enjoy Imperial credit. 
That is to say, that there should be Imperial 
Consols issued for purposes affecting the 
whole of the Empire. These would rank 
as our premier security and would give a 


How to Beg^in. 


truer idea of the credit of the Empire than 
the purely national Consols can ever do 
again. The question of interest is a detail 
for financiers to decide; it is the principle 
which we wish to press home.i. Not only 
will the Empire’s credit benefil, but one 
more band of common interest will have 
been created between the nations composing 
the Empire. 

There is no doubt that 
the present moment is a 
very opportune one for this 
question. The Canadian 
Cabinet has come to this country to offer 
Dreadnoughts; the other Dominions, each 
in its own way, is doing the same. There 
is no question that the next few years are 
the critical ones for Peace or War. We 
are all united on the basic fact that the 
British Navy is the greatest force for peace 
to-day. Menaces of the breaking of the 
world peace do not come because the British 
fleet IS too strong, but because relatively 
It is thought to be too weak. In many 
countries the conditions, social and political, 
between tlie majority and the minority ot 
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trie pRCteksss of Tifl: World. 


the peoples are being adjusted. Once the 
majorities have an adequate say in the 
^.onduct of affairs we do not believe'that 
'^the dangers of wars will seriously exist. 

* It is seldom the majority of -any people 
want a wa\ never a war of aggression. 
We take if,'therefore, that in the interests 
of peace, and of the peaceful majorities, 
it behoves us to settle definitely the fact 
that the British Navy is always going to be 
strong enough to fulfil its mission and en¬ 
sure peace. We believe that an unmistakable 
forcing of this fact upon the world’s imagina¬ 
tion would enable the danger period of the 
next few years to be rendered innocuous. 
How is this to be done, and without enabling 
our enemies amongst the ruling minorities 
to accuse us of aggression ? Let an Imperial 
Navy Loan be issued with a definite policy 
of construction in Imperial naval defence. 
This loan would be guaranteed, not alone 
•by Great Britain, but, in adilition, by the 
various Dominions. In other words, the 
Imperial Navy would be financed by 
Imperial * credit. Such a plan would be 
far better than a patchwork Imperial Navy 
made up of (' ilributions from various parts 
of the Empire, and having no continuity. 
It would be cheaper to all parties concerned, 
and it would prove to the world in the most 
conclusive manner possible that for Imperial 
Defence the Empire is a unit. 

There is one result which 

Imperial Questions wfluld be immediate, and 

Imperially Solved, if only for this We would 
advocate an Imperial Loan. 
That is that such a policy wouhl bring out 
much more rapidly than there is any pro¬ 
spect at present a calling of the Dominions 
to the Empire’s councils. If the Imperial 
cifdit has bceh established on a sound and 
, lasting comme’n blsis, it is only natural that 
the various,.jurts of the Empife, each 



Melbourne ** PuHch.*'\ 

The John-Ball Dogs, 

John Bull ; “ See that foieigtier over there ? He’s set 
heart on beating youi fathSir.” 

The Pui’s : “ Then he’s, got a hopeless job. Bit’ll hav< 
beat the lot of us.” 


interested in* the upholding of 
credit, should take part in the deliberations 
and decisions on Imperial questions. 
of Dreadnoughts may be more spectacular 
and may more rapidly achieve the desired 
results, but they do not inevitably lead to 
Imperial Councils. And it is for the good 
of the Empire that Imperial questions 
should be considered and solved Imperially. 
In the Imperial Defence Committee there 
exists an autonomous and elastic body 
which should be developed into an Impe¬ 
rial Council. To this all these Dominion.s, 
which are ready to realise Imperial duties 
as well as Imperial advantages, should 
send special representatives, who will 
deliberate either at special meetings or as 
ordinary members. In each Dominion 
Government a new post would be created 



die shape of a Minister of Imperial stocktaking ahd an establishment of'Im-' 
l^ffairs, who would reside in diU country perial credit. y ^ i 
jatid share in the Imperial discussions. But At , the Admiralty Mr,, 

all Imperial'councils must be founded upon Mr. ChurcMi Churchill continues to win 

solid Imperial finance and defence, while golden opinions of the 

there ckn be no Empire until all parts of . Service he n^^ represents, 

it realise that their Imperial duty may Whether Mr. Churchill remains* in the flesh 
sometimes temporarily lie before their local as permanent First Lord or not, there-is no 
advantage, and that in any case it always question but that the spirit which ..hfi has 
exists. The visit-of the Canadian Ministers infused into his office will endure for 
here and the possible visit of British Minis- many years. For the nation and for the 
' ters to Canada are excellent, but they must Empire he is the most important Minister 
not be allowed'to obscure the commonsense of the Crown. All we ask is that he 
%nd matter-of-fact necessity of an Imperial shall be left undisturbed in the carrying 




Tbe Scania ini'tbe Future. • 

For the price of one Ureadnouglit craiser it vrouM be possible to construct 
three thousand aeropluieB.' U'hich would win in war t 


out of his duties, and may 
not be dragged into the sor¬ 
did, vicious circles of party 
manoeuvres. The very fact of 
being responsible for the peace 
of the world should surely 
suffice to lift the First Lord 
of the. Admiralty out of party- 
politics. To - day, of course, 
with parties in flux, k is per¬ 
haps impossible that one who 
is destined to lead parties 
should not seek to dominate 
them, but we are convinced 
that however much Mr. Churchill 
may be of a party politician 
he does not let the Navy 
suffer in even a minor degree. 
His speeches* with regard to 
the new construction and the 
Mediterranean came rather as 
a surprise to many who ex¬ 
pected greater things. Be that 
as it may, the Mediterranean 
solution is good as .a temporary 
measure, and* s^cuses British 
« prestige in thosA\K.aters. 






Members of Parliament visit the Fleet and realise the Peril in the Air. 
Commander Samson in his hydroplane flying over the Armadale Castle. The fleet in the background. 


The lack of provision for was wrong when he said, “You can!t g0/'' 
An Emergency new construction arose un- round the corner and buy a battleship.” , 
Measure. doubtedly from the fact It ■ is gratifying to us 

that the whole question of increased liaval Pay have to record that th« i 
oil fuel and internal combustion engines is Admiralty have not onlf^ 

under vigorous discussion. The apparent decided to increase tW K 

neglect of an increase in men depends also pay of all lower deck ratings, but bay 
on the ^ame discussion. Mr. Churchill is ' already drafted out the revised scac 
confronted with two problems of peculiar of pay. This shows an increase of fre^ . 
importance. First, the question of oil above fifteen to twenty per cent., and 
alluded to; and secondly, the bridging over increase will probably come into forOe'" 
oftheimmcdiateiiiternational danger period, almost at once, since the oppositibh' 
With regard to the latter point, and with- at the Treasury is not likely to be 
out prejudice to the former, why should we thing but half-hearted. When we dealt 
not purchase ready made the principal with this matter last month virie pointed^ 
Dreadnoughts now being built in this out how incredible it was to think that: 
country for the lesser States ? It would be the men "who are the most vital assets of 
good business to buy these at even increased the Empire, since' they alone make the 
rates. We could probably convince the British Navy a force, should be paid on ' 
prospective owners, who depend for their a scale out of all proportion to the increased 
existence upon the British Navy, that it is cost of living. It is another feather in the 
in their best interests to concentrate the cap of Mr. Winston Churchill that he has 
battleships of peace under one flag. In this not wasted anytime in coming to the root 
way half the Mediterranean Fleet would of affairs, and is obviating any poisihiliry of 
be found practically ready rnadethe discontent amongst the men of the Navy. 
Dominions could thus present their Dread- This and other special conohgent votes will ; 
poughts at once, and prove that Loftl Fisher cause the Estimates to shbVv an jncrease bf j; 










Th« PeiU in toe ^r. 

;Photogtaph taken from an aeroplane of the Great Fleet at SpitheaA 


sothethinglike half a million. It is interest¬ 
ing to recall the fact that in the Naval 
Debates in the House of Commons every 
^^speakcr adopted the standpoint that the 
‘ 3 ritish Navy was the greatest force for the 
^^ace of the world. Nothing could be 

S paore excellent than that the idea of this 
ibountry’s duty as policemen of peace should 
be .TOore widely accepted, and should form 
fhe basis of all discussions of policy. 

July has been a busy 

“ ♦TheMonMch Majesty. 

• jthe;!iboers. "is visits to Newmarket 

and Henley, as also to the 
:te«6fcd Winchester Cathedral, and the 
• Windsor garden party with 7,000 guests, 
were quite in the line of traditional Royal 
functions. So was the opening of the 
Immingham Dock near Grimsby, with its 
forty-fire acres of water space and 5,400 
feet of quays, laid out at a cost of nearly 
, three millions sterling—one of the triumphs 
of modern enterprise. But the presence 
of King and Queen at a command per¬ 
formance ^in the Palace Theatre is the 
first Royal endorsement of the music-hall 
as- a legitimate element, in the national 
life. For the recognised arrival of this 
form of popular recreation thanks are 
very largely due to the so-called Puritanic 


action of the tondon County 
Council in safeguarding from 
obscenity and intemperance the 
amusements of the people. Still 
more popular has b^bn the visit 
of their Majesties tp. the West 
Riding. The Royal pair in¬ 
spected some half-dozen, of the 
principal industries of Yorkshire, 
and showed keen interest in seeing 
their humblest subjects at work.' 
The most dramatic incident was 
at Elsecar Colliery, where the King 
himself went down the pit, walked 
along its galleries, interviewed the miners 
at work, took a pick into his own Royal 
hands, and worked with it for a while. 'We 
are reminded by this incident that when 
working his way up in the Navy, the King 
shrank from no task, however disagreeable. 
His experience in a Yorkshire coal mine- • 
has, it appears, made him realise the 
difference in the kinds of coal hewn, and 
consequently understand the daim for 
differential wage. The terrible explosion 
which occurred during the Royal visit at 
the Cadeby Pit, and which caused ovei 
thirty deaths, led to a visit of sympathy 
from the King and Queen, and deepened 
the conviction of the people that the Royal 
heart goes out to them not merely in their 
work but also in their sorrows. The 
popular reception seems to have exceeded 
even the traditional warmth of a Yorkshire 
welcome. 

The cause of Home Rule 
Mr. Mqmth and of good-will within the 
Ireland. Empire has been greatly 
advanced by the magnifi¬ 
cent welcome which the Irish- people ac- 
corde'd to* Mr. Asquith’on the* i8th and 
19th ofiilast month. The-occasion was 






{ilstbrk. It WM ithe first visit ever paid -tq ’ 
Irela^ bf an actual Pripae Minister. M 
the Crown. And that Prime Minister was 
one who is securing the enactment of the 
measure on which the hearts of the Irish 
people have*\)een set for generations. His 
reception was one worthy of the occasion, 
of the man and of the people. It was, as 
Mr. Redmond said, “ a spontaneous outpour¬ 
ing of the gratitude of the whole people.” 
.The Irish leader may be pardoned for the 
pride with which he referred to the “ dimen¬ 
sions, the good order, the absolute sobriety, 
and the whole-hearted enthusiasm of the 
enormous assembly ” that went out to greet 
Mr. Asquith. The Theatre Royal was 
crowded with representatives of all classes 
and creeds. There were present the Lord 
Mayors and Mayors of every city and town 
in Ireland with two exceptions, and the 
chairmen of the County Councils of twenty- 
■ eight out of the thirty-three counties in 
Ireland. It was the heart of the nation 
expressing itself, and that the most warm¬ 
hearted among the nations. Not least 
notable was the impression produced 
upon the Prime Minister. As one of the 
oldest members of the House of Commons 
has said, “ No one would accuse Mr. 
Asquith of emotionalism.” But as all hia 
subsequent speeches testify, the Irish 
welcome rou,sed him to a rare pitch of 
emotion — an emotion which does him 
credit. He camej as he said, to signalise 
the union of the long-parted democracies of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to “ open a 
new volume, on the title-page of which will 
be Written, ‘ Those whom God has joined 
together man shall no longer put asunder.’ ” 
The daring of that quotation, over against 
the hostile- chatter about “separation and 
dismemberntent,’* is as evident* as its»fit- 
ss to the fact. And it was fitting, too, 


’-that the’gtew qf nbble passion was. not 
wanting,. 

Industrial wars, as well as 
, flbenil those decided on the 

casualties, not •merdy 

atnohg the . rank and file, but among the 

generals on both sides, Not infrequently 

the leader of the masters has succumbed tP 

the terrific straih of the economic conflict; , 

Less frequently the other side suffers simip;; 

larly. The death of Mr. Enoch Edwards, 

M.P. for Hanley, was a result of the late j 

miners’ strike, the conduct of which com- ; 
' . . 
pletely broke him down. His removal is a'. 



Cause and Effect 


Workman : ** I will show Iny employer what I think of him. 
. . . Good heavens 1 the price of oread has gone op.” 



'' *■' » , Su ' -K 'K ‘ ‘ 

!oss to the House of Commons sand t<j^ ^Urtionist ©xu^tMioa* Pctt the majority of 
the Labour world. In both spheres hip ^irtes cast agaipst the tlnionist Candidate 
genial personality and conciliatory temper was in Hanley 2,348, and in Cfewe 3,451. 
will be much missed. The electoral sequel In the election at Ilkeston the popular 
adds to the tragedy, Mr. Edwards was cause sustained a much more serious 
electe<J in the first instance as a liberal- reverse. For there, in a /ftraight fight 
Labour Member, and the Liberal Associa- between Liberal and Unionik* the Liberal 
tion had carried through his election, majority fell from 4,044 to i,aii. But 
When the Miners’ Federation decided this drop is also attributed, rightly or 
to join the Labour Party, Mr. Edwards wrongly, to the alienation of Labour votes 
naturally considered that his duty to the from the Liberal cause. As the cause 
Federation must stand before his tie to the neither of Labour nor of Liberalism is 
^Liberal Party. The seat, which had thus likely to advance by these estrangements, 
^become a Labour seat, was on his death a better understanding would conduce to 
claimed by the Hanley Liberals and their the advantage of both, 
candidate, Mr. Outhwaite. As the Labour The Canadian Premier has 

^ |?arty could not sacrifice the seat without a Decline told us that the British 

struggle, Mr. Finney was put .forward by Parliament. Parliament is no longer an 

ithe miners as their candidate. Imperial body, and we are 

It is a great pity that grateful to him for the information. It is 
Electoral sufficient pressure from wholesome to have news about Parliament 
» Results. Liberal headquarters was occasionally from outside, because in this 
not brought to bear upon country nobody really knows or cares any- 
Hiie Liberals in Hanley to avoid this struggle, thing about the doings at Westminster. 

, afid to allow the Labour seat to remain The \ision of party machines,* working 
,Labour seat still. True, the result in more or less in unison, does not only not 
* Ifanley was a complete electoral justifica- enthuse the average man, it does not 
tion of the Liberal policy, inasmuch as interest him. He sees the party system 
■Mt. Outhwaite was returned by a majority changing, the members becoming more 
of four to one for the Labour candidate, and more grouped under the heads of Con- 
this deliberate capture by the Liberals servative - Liberals and Radical - Socialists, 
of a Labour seat was bound to involve repri- and he knows that the same change is taking 
*, sals. The election at Crewe followed. The place all over the world. What used to 
Labour Party put forward a candidate who be great political measbres are no longer 
obtained a much larger vote than fell to his allowed to ruffle the serenity of everyday 
comrade at Hanley. The result was that life—a supreme laLtsez faire has fallen upon 
, the Unionist went in at the head of the us all, because it is no use doing anything. ‘ 
poll. The Liberals Were thus punished for Home Rule may or may not be attacked 
their capture of a Labour seat by the loss for party purposes, but it wdl not be 
of a Liberal seat. And the majority for repealed, nor much changed. Time will 
Home Rule -and Manhood Suffrage has show the Irishman that it.offers a chance 
been correspondingly reduced. The votes of eecuring more real representation of the 
cast in both elections scarcely justify much mass oi the people than does the present 




Parliamentary groups. ■ Then ^ 
cultufist* will Ij# <io#ti amicaBly * 
the Ulster manufacturer and be mutii^iy 
helpful. Tariff Reform—-of a kind—will, 

come inevitably, when there is no more 
chance of seluring revenue by other means. 
Indirect taxation is perhaps most liked by 
the Minister and least disliked by the tax¬ 
payer. But there is no need to make a fuss 
about It or to put it seriously in a party 
programme. The people of this country 
want constructive development and evolu¬ 
tion ; they do not want the politics of mere 
partizan pugilism. What we want is a 
party as free from merely polemical politics 
as modern religion is not free from polemical 
creed and dogma. 



By^rmisstan of thoproprttioro o/**JPtmci.**} 

Peaceful Provocation. 

Germany (challenging): " At all costs I shall defend this 
lady.” 

Britain (calmly) i " Same here—and a bit jnore.” , 

Peace : “ Well, fet’s llbpe they won’t quarrel, or (herell be 
an end of med' 


‘Tlie 

^«be 

tinirartuiiiUM Widow. 
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The;. militant Suffragettes 
have again shown to the 
world riiat they are pre¬ 
pared to go to any extreme 
in pursuit of their ideals. Arson, personal 
violence, destruction'of property—tjinse are 
but incidents in their campaign, Theyi 
certainly realise that if they once wnbarit 
upon a campaign of importunity they must, 
keep it up, and on a rising crescendo, if they do« 
not Want the whole thing to fall fiat. We dii>‘^ 
not think that their method is the m 
likely to secure them what they Want, slni 
it does not appeal to the mass of those 
seek to convince. They will doubtIe»' 
terrorise Ministers, but they will get the'| 
vote later, not sooner. They forget that 
is hard to convince English people who arc | 
iust emerging from the law-abiding e«a| 
that it is the right thing to entrust tl 
making of laws to those who consistentlj/" 
break e*xisting laws. Some excuse ma; 
be found for the militants in such ]»( 
cedents as the burning of Bristol b<^h 
the Reform Act, and othere of simSf| 
nature. But the very fact that ffn 
precedents are used as arguments 
favour of present-day violence is a very 
estmg sidelight upon their lack of mest^<^, 
perspective on the march of progress. What ’ 
was recognised as legitimate argument 
the Stone Age would not produce 
necessary results to-day. The militaals*' 
seem to forget this. What would the^l 
say if, when convicted of emplopiig 
the methods of before the Reform Act, 
they were to be punished as were the ^ 
agitators of that period ? A sentejBCe 
of^ transportation to distant parts of the 
Empire would perhaps work' permanent 
good to the Empire, but it would not, Wft 
believe, please the militants. And yet ihete 
they might find votes and equality without 




"the Sufiraeettet' excuse : The Burning: of Bristol before the Refonn Act 


which Ulster will go which I 
shall not be ready to snp- 
port.” This is the way the 
leaders of the Opposition 
are sowing the wind. Behold 
the first sheaves of the 
harvest of whirlwind in the 
Belfast Terror! Mr. Birrell, 
as responsible Minister, de¬ 
clared in the House of Com¬ 
mons that there is no dispute 
about the facts. He said: 
“ Since July 7th outrages 
have been committed in Bel¬ 
fast shipyards and streets 
of a terrible character. lie 
had before him information 


becoming criminals. We may sympathise 
with the sisterhood of the importunate 
“widow, but common-sense tells us that they 
we putting back the clock for their cause. 

It is evident that very 
Vnioniit Leaders serious steps will have to 

, Belfast Srorism. ^aken by those who are 
responsible for the govern- 


with reference to eight or nine outrages 
upon innocent and liarmless workmen who 
were unable to help themselves. These 
men were working quietly in shipyards and 
solitary places when they were set upon 
and horribly assaulted. Two thousand 
Roman Catholic workmen and a consider¬ 
able number of Protestant workmen felt 


ment of this country, if the prevailing 
epidemic of lawlessness is not to result in 
something terrible. On the twelfth of last 
tnonth Mr. F. E. Smith told the people of 
Belfast that “ the crisis has called into exist¬ 
ence one ot those supreme issues of con¬ 
science amid which the ordinary landmarks 
of permissible resistance to technical law 
are submerged. We shall not shrink from 
the consequences of this view, not though 
the whole fabric of the commonwealth be 
convulsed.” At Blenheim on the twenty- 
seventh, Mr. Bonar Law stated that the 
people of Ulster would be justified in 
resisting Home Rule " by all means* in their 
power, including force,” and added, “ If the 
attempt be made under present conditions, 
i can imagine no length of resistance to 


that their lives would not be safe if they 
continued to attend the yards.” The 
Unionist workmen arc using every means 
to compel the workmen who differ from 
them politically to join their Unionist clubs, 
preparatory to more serious measures of 
revolt. 

Mr. Asquith endeavoured 
Mr. Asquith’s to convey to Mr. Bonar 
Responsibility. Law some sense of the re¬ 
sponsibility of his utter¬ 
ances by asking him to consider their effect 
if the present Opposition became the 
Government and endeavoured to coerce, not 
a minority of the people of Ireland, but 
the overwhelming majqrity. Mr. Asquith 
declared that the whole* forte bf the law 
was bei&ig exerted to put an end to the 
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disturbances in Belfast; but he concluded, 

“ I cannot acquit' statesmen opposite of 
responsibility for open incitement to vio¬ 
lence.” One hopes that Mr Asquith is 
aware of the responsibility attaching to his 
own utterance. If “ statesmen opposite ” 
are responsible for open .incitement to 
violence, the law should be enforced in 
their case as relentlessly as in the case of 
Mr.‘Tom Mann or any sedition-monger. 
Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to avail 
himself of the unexhausted resources of 
civilisation by putting Mr. Parnell and the 
Irish leaders into prison. If incitement to 
violence is a crime, then the Government 
IS responsible for the punishment of such 
crime, no matter how highly placed the 
criminals may be. If a Prime Minister, 
speaking in the full responsibility of his 
office, charges political opponents with con- 
, duct that is criminal, and takes no steps to 
punish the criminals, he himself becomes, 
however unwillingly, a partner in their 
guilt and j, passive accomplice in rebellion. 

At a time when there is 
The Mockery talk and danger of war and 
of It All. international complication, 
when we dream of Dread¬ 
noughts and defence, it is strikingly absurd 
to find that any idea of war or the need for 
war preparations is absent from the minds 
of the people of this country. We wonder 
why the Army is ^ not more efficient, we 
make light of the Territorials, we allow 
the National Reserve to be financed 
by individuals more or less patriotically 
sincere. And yet we are to blame for 
it all. It has been reserved for the Dis¬ 
trict Council of Sheringham, near Cromer, 
to hold a mirror up to the nation, and to 
show us thebollow mockery of it.all. ,This 
courageoqs* council, although situated on 
tjie East Coast, exposed to GermaS attack 


iheould k come, forbade* that Territorial 
manoeuvres should be held there—-because 
it would interfere with the golf and disturb 
the old ladies! And how was this tender 
and patriotic solicitude for the welfare of 
the nation met by the British Government ? 

It arranged to change all the plans and have 
the manoeuvres in Wales! Comment is 
unnecessary. Does it not make thinking 
men and women wish for a period of strong- 
handed dictatorship, when national necessi¬ 
ties would stand before the tremendous 
interests of the golfer and the bathchair 
man? 

In foreign affairs perhaps 
Mediterranean the most significant event 

is the manifestation on the 
Austria. Austria to come 

to some arrangement with this country 
with regard to naval construction. ' We 
have heard so much of the Austrian 
Dreadnoughts that we almost imagine 
them to be patrolling the Mediterranean 
already; and it is refreshing to 
that there are responsible persons who arfc'j 
considering whether it would not be better 
to abandon the grandiose scheme of naval, 
construction in exchange for a guarantee, 
from us that the Austrian coasts should not 
be attacked. How the arrangement could be 
made, or whether any arrangement is prac-' 
tical, is of less importance ; what counts is 
that there seems to be a chance of friendly ■ 
rapprochement with Austria. We are too 
ready to forget Austria as a vital factor in 
European politics, blinded by the more 
flamboyant appearance of Germany; but, 
in reality, if Austria desires peace as cor^ 
dially as we do, much of the menace of war 
will have been averted. Let no time be 
lost in entering into friendly discussion with 
Austria in order to see what can be done. 
In any event, no harm can be dqne, and i 
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f.;gre«tef ahd more complete, mutual know- deceiving tllemjdlves as to facts, k is a 
will result. Naturally as agreement great pity that the death of the Emperor 
|*Wita Austria to limit construction, followed of Japan forced Prince Katsura to return to 
iinevitably by one with Italy of friendly Japan instead of coming to this country, as 
;|ipo-operation, would cpmpletcly change the had been his former intention. < 

’ feee of the Mediterranean situation. The inevitablf result of^ 

The German attempt to a New R«gime . the lack of political ex- 
Isternationai exploit the inevitable tend- perience which marked so 

ency of autocracies to sup- Turkey. actions of the 

port each other in these Young Turk Committee of Union and 
ridays of increasing democracy, which at- Progress has arrived, and it would appear- 
attention only at the moment that the reign of those who made the 
the Baltic interview between the German revolution against Abdul Hamid has come 
ijlind Russian Emperors, has failed to achieve to an end. It is of excellent significance 
t- the desired results. Coming as it did at a that this should have come about without 


. moment when the Franco-Russian relations 
^ were -less cordial, it has awakened the autho- 
^tities both at Paris and at St. Petersburg to 
i! 0 e dangers of separation. It is another 
^instance of the efforts of the governing 
to dictate to the majorities, who 
liave not yet achieved their full political 
jpower. The people of Germany and of 
Russia have no common tie and no 
fdesire for friendship. They and the 
European balance of power, therefore, 
the risk of being seriously disturbed in 
^Nd^der to bolster up the idea of governing by 
divine right,” but not by right. Japan, 
folio wing upon her constructive policy of 
' cii.'.-.i'ia-’all possible points of friction, 
,'htt? made the necessary arrangements with 
'Russia with regard to the Far Eastern 
jlpoints of contact. Those who say that 
'Japan has any idea of making an Alliance 
Iwnth Russia show how little they understand 
ikhe straightforward policy of Japan, who 
j^^dtnnot but-know that permanent friendship 
;iinth the existing r^^ime in Russia is im¬ 
possible. Japanese statesmen do not make 
.fiances for a few days, and whilst they are 
to live in friendly relations with 
neighbours, they do not belie[ve in 


causing bloodshed and civil war, and affords 
the world a very decided proof of the deter¬ 
mination of the majority of the Turks to 
sacrifice individual interests in favour of 
national welfare. It is indisputable that the 
present Government contains many more 
experienced men than did the last, and in 
this there is hope both for internal improve¬ 
ment and for cessation of external conflict. 
As ever, the final say remains in the hands 
of the army, and it is likely to remain so 
for a considerable number of years. The 
real strength of the new Ministry lies wi*-h 
Ferid Pasha, the Minister of the Interior. 
He was formerly Grand Vizier under Abdul 
Hamid, and was probably the only Grand 
Vizier of whom Abdul Hamid was sin¬ 
cerely afraid. An Albanian, with distinctly 
patriotic ideas, he is one of the few Turkish 
officials.who do not think that to hold 
office is the supreme ideal. The new 
Minister of the Interior has courage, he has 
experience, he has patriotic pride in his 
country, and he will do far more to bring 
about a real state of affairs upon which- 
Turkish progress can be based than all 
the fine words and unworkable theories 
of sorfe of his immediate predecessors. 
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We > think, ith^it it is quite Woft^ ' to 
a^ume thi&t t'erid Pasha is an ardent fdeiid 
of Grermany, He is an ardent friend of 
Turkey, ^and' will work loyally with any 
country whose,objects do not conflict wim 
his ideas as to'what is due to Turkey. Of 
course, it is immensely unfortunate that the 
British representative in Constantinople is 
quite the worst Ambassador that could pos¬ 
sibly have been found. When the entire 
mastery of the situation at Constantinople 
was not only open to us, but urged upon us. 
Sir Gerald Lowther made no effort to secure 
for his country the advantages which should 
now be hers. 

It need now be no secret 
Ferid Pasha’s that the late Turkish 

First Duty. Government had taken 

official steps to secure the 
assistance of the British Government in the 
selection of a number of British adminis¬ 
trative officials who would be given a 
practically free hand in the reorganisation 
of many of^the departments of State. We 
trust and we believe that Fend Pasha and 
his colleagues are far too intelligent not to 
continue this most excellent idea of their 
predecessors. It is gratifying to find that 
however much we, as a nation, may have 
lost in other directions, the world still re¬ 
gards us as the most able administrators, 
advisers and directors; and this in face of 
■ the urgent representations of other countries, 
backed as they are, to a far greater extent 
than has ever been the case with us, by all 
the diplomatic and governmental forces 
available. 

After the turmoil and rush 
*'*nV^*** of the campaigns preceding 
Americun President the nomination convention, 
„ ^. ' and the lurid rhetoric of 

, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
• and Mr. Bryan, a calm has fallen updii the 
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^country, and Americafisare beginning te |ize 
up dje situation. It is no exaggeration to s^y 
that it is quite unprecedepted in the history 
of the United States, and there iS a poSsi- i 
bility that it may lead to a very curious 
situation. The division of die two RRpub- 
lican parties and the creation of a new party, 
by Mr. Roosevelt may result in there hejng 
no absolute majority in the Autumn when *' 
the Presidential elections are held. ' Should 
this happen there will be no President 
elected, and were it not that in the United , 
States the terms of the new President and;’ 
that of his predecessor overlap for several 
months we should have the interesting, 
spectacle of one of the greatest nations 
without any head. While this might 
workable in another republic, it is unthink¬ 
able in the United States, where the chief 
executive has far more direct power and 
many more direct duties than has any 
constitutional monarch. Should this dead- 
Idlk occur, the matter of electing the 
President has to be referred to the House < 
of Representatives; but there is an interest¬ 
ing doubt as to whether it would be thd 
old or new House that should elect the 
new President. For the sake of the Ameri-' 
can business men it is to be hoped thdt >' 
this eventuality will not occur, although 
it must be confessed that the situation 
cannot but be interesting for all student| 
of national politics. 

It is doubtful whether any 
change of President csin ■ 
Toili. have real influence upon 
the steadily improving re¬ 
lations between the United States and 
this country. The coming of Home Rule 
will aid greatly in this direction, since at the 
present moment it is generally among the 
Irish political sections that opposition to 
anything British is to be found. It, was the 
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Irish, with the assistance of the German 
communities, who defeated the Arbitration 
Treaty when it was before the Senate. How 
much more sane the relations between the 
two countries have become may be judged 
by thfc question of the Panama Canal tolls. 
A few years ago this would have marked 
the occasion for an outburst of invec¬ 
tive on both' sides of the Atlantic. As 
it is, one saw a reasoned discussion on 
treaty rights, and a decision that treaty 
rights must be respected. One curious 
fact which came into p’rominence during 
the debates on the Panama tolls was that the 
United States has a deep conviction that 
the International Arbitration Court at the 
Hague is hopelessly European in its point 
of view, and that, therefore, America could 
never hope to obtain absolute justice there. 
In this we think they are mistaken, and 
that their mistake arises out of the very 
complete detachment from world politics 
which characterises the greater part of 
Xmerican thought. 

The idea of the announcc- 
The New ment of a new Monroe 
Monroe Doctrine, doctrine, backed not only 
by the United States but 
by the British Empire, is rapidly gaining 
ground. A very noteworthy fact with 
regard to this idea is that the Latin 
Republics of the Americas, both North 
and South, have practically subscribed to 
the old Monroe doctrine, and that they 
will be more than delighted to have an 
additional guarantee that, shielded on closer 
terms with both the British Empire and the 
United States, they can reap to the full 
their enormotis advantages without fear of 
outside periL It is not generally known 
that at the time of the Panther incident 
the Latin Republics of America at Rio de 
Janeiro ^ave a striking, in fact almost start¬ 


ling, demonstration of their unanimity with 
regard to the Monroe doctrine as applied 
to South America. At the tim^ of the 
incident, with only the delay contingent on 
cabling. Cabinet councils were held in every 
capital of South America, and resolutions 
were passed in favour of supporting Brazil 
against German aggression. These resolu¬ 
tions were at once communicated to Rio, 
also to Washington. It was this, fat more 
than anything else, which caused the inci¬ 
dent to finish as it did ; and once more the 
danger of outside aggression was repelled. 
This American solidarity, together with a 
world-wide declaration with regard to the 
Monroe doctrine on behalf of the two great 
English-speaking nations, would transform 
what too many statesmen are apt to think 
is a musty record of a long-dead American 
President into a living actuality pregnant 
with peaceful force. 

The appointment of D'r. 

The Value Mornson, the famouj cor- 
Brirish Advice, respondent of the Times, 
as special adviser to the 
Chinese Republic is another proof, if proof 
were necessary, of the prestige which this 
country enjoys throughout the world. The 
sound common sense of the Englishman 
appeals more than any other aid to countries 
in the throes of change, or to people 
emerging from the darkness of autocracy 
into the light of constitutionalism. If we 
might urge in advance any possible disad¬ 
vantage of the choice of Yuan Shi-Kai, 
it would be that Dr. Morrison knows too 
much about China. In other words, he 
must have many friends, many enemies, and 
undoubtedly many settled convictions. For 
a country in the melting-pot it seems to us 
a drawback to have as adviser anybody who 
is* not ready to take things as they are, not 
as thel^f may have been, and make actual 
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condition th« basis of futoie progress.' ‘We , 
do not for one tnonwnt belittle the impoiti 
ance of Di** Morrison’s appointment, well 
deserved as it is, and .gratifying to the 
British Empire, since Dr. Morrison is an 
Australian, but .we gauge the measure of his 
ability to mould the future without too 
much influence from the past. 

The report of the British 

Consul-General in Peru 

Petu and Congo. ^ . . ■ 

on the atrocious cruelties 

perpetrated by the officials 
of a British rubber company on the natives 
of certain districts of Peru caused an in¬ 
evitable recollection of the words of scorn 
and unmeasured attacks upon the Belgians 
m the Congo State of some .short time ago. 
Here was a British company guilty of the 
same iniquities as we had accused the 
Belgians of committing. While taking 
into account the inevitable “going black” 
even of Europeans when released from the 
control of civilised surroundings, we trust 
that no measures will be left untaken to 
ensure that the Per|vian horror ceases; 
indeed, we think it probable that United 
States action will be of powerful avail in 
this direction. Good will come out of evil, 
however, if those who are openly if not 
ostet^tatiously Interested in the welfare of 
the native races learn two things; First, 

• discrimination and judgment; and second, 
,that frequently self-interest is to be found 
In those who advocate, the most seemingly 
high reforms. This was so in the Congo, 
and it is an ever-present danger lying in 
wait for .a\l philanthropic societies existing 
for a single object. They really are an easy 
prey for the unscrupulous and commercial 
merchant and concession hunter—once 
convinced the society and those who are 
connected with it go full steam ahead, oft^n 
doing great l^arm to those whom they pro¬ 
fess to benefit. 


'm 

Point. 


A question of native rights 
in the Gold Coast Colony 
has arisen out of the Forest 
Bill of 1911, and a depu¬ 
tation from the native chiefs and the 
million odd inhabitants is ia London at 
the "present time to voice the grievances of 
the natives in regard to it. Previous Bills 
met with the opposition of kings and chiefs, 
it being asserted that the rights of the 
natives would be interfered with. To a 
deputation to the Colonial Office in 1897 
Mr. Chamberlain acknowledged the justice 
of the objections raised against the Bill, 
and it was prevented from becoming law. 
The present Bill also introduces similar 
encroachments, but under the name of 
management. If passed, it would give the 
Governor power to declare land subject to 
forest resets ation; to prohibit the taking 
of timber, rubber, etc., during certain 
periods; and to constitute forest reserves. 
The deputation pleads that by taking away 
the control of the land from the kings and 
chiefs the whole fabric of native institutions 
will be destro} ed. They cite the statement 
of the Conservator of Forests to show that 
the timber areas have scarcely been touched, 
that it is the native alone who is able to 
cultivate the soil to its utmost possibility, 
and that the European cannot dispense 
with him. It would, therefore, be a great 
mistake to deprive the native of the 
management of his own land. From time 
immemorial these lands have belonged to 
the natives, and it is by their labour that 
the great cocoa industry has been built up. 
If we wish them to remain independent and 
not suffer undue hardship, we ought to allow 
them the continued possession of their own 
land. It would be both unjust to those who 
are under our protection and contrary to 
the traditions of the British Empire were 
the British Government to be led away by 
the insidious whisperings of interested parties, 
and penalise the natives of the Gold Coast 
for their success in cocoa growing by 
destroying the whole fabric of their state 
constitution. 




is THE DREADNOUGHT THE LAST WORD IN DEFENCE? 

Thirty to One / For the cost of a Super-Dreadnought (with jorf men) thirty of the most modern air^ships (manned 
by 600 men). If only one survived jn an attack the whole sciencg of national defence would be revolutionised. 









COMING REVOLUTION IN THE BRITISH NAVY.* 


T here is* at present preparing the greatest 
of chanles in the British Navy since the 
adoption of steam and the abandonment of 
sails. Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, the Grand 
Old Man of the iJJavy, has returned to preside over a 
special Royal Commission to inquire into the use of oil 
fuel and internal-combustion propulsion engines for war¬ 
ships. It is an open secret that Lord Fisher, before 
his retirement, was an ardent advocate both of oil 
fuel and, of internal-combustion engines, especially 
the latter. After he retired it is reported that he 
declared that,-excluding of course war necessities, 
nothing would bring him back to active participation 
in the naval affairs of the country except to be respon¬ 
sible for the accomplishing of the revolution culmina¬ 
ting in the total abandonment of coal for oil and the 
motor warship. Lord Fisher has come back, and the 
inference to be drawn from his return is all the more 
unmistakable when we know that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, whose occupancy of the Admiralty is 
winning him golden opinions in the Service, is, if any¬ 
thing, more enthusiastic about oil than is the veteran 
Admiral. And the Royal Commission is a notable 
one in every sense of the word ; it is one to get 
things done, to accomplish even the impossible. The 
following are the members:—Lord Fisher of Kilver¬ 
stone ; Admirhl of the Fleet and ex-First Sea Lord of 
the admiralty. Mr. George Lambert, M.P.: Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty ; Liberal member for South 
Molton. Sir Boverton Redwood, Bart. : Adviser on 
petroleum to the Admiralty, Home Office, and India 
Office, and on petroleum transport to the Port of 
London Authority. Sir Philip Watts: Designer of 
the Dreadnought; adviser on naval construction to 
the Admiralty. Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir H. J. 
Oram : Engineer-in-Chief of the Fleet. Vice-Admiral 
Sir J. R. jellicoe: Ex-Controller of the Navy. Sir 
William Matthews: Consulting engineer for harbour 
•and dock works. Chief engineer of the new Dover 
Harbour. Sir T. H. Holland: Professor of geology 
at Manchester, and author of works on petrology. 
Sir T. E. Thorpe : Director of the chemical laboratories 
of the Imperial College of Science and Terhnoitpj'. ; 
late director of Government laboratories. Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Grade : Managing director of the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Company. Mr. A. F. Yarrow: Head 
of the Yarrow firm of torpedo craft builders. Mr. H. 0.. 
J ones : Lecturer on chemistry at Cambridge. 

* A most eminent European naval man eitpresjpd him;elf 
ns follows; “ Giveeme warsMps burning oil, and damn you? 
co»Xn^ stations I ”, 


The terms of reference are very definite 
report on the means of supply and storage of liquid ■ 
fuel in peace and war, and its application to warship 
engines, whether indirectly or by internal combustion.,” ' 

THE DAY OF COAL ENDED, 

Wc may take it as certain that the day of goal in 
the Navy has ended, and that the intermediate* sftage 
has arrived when oil will be used to raise steam. 
How long we will be before the final stage is reached, 
when steam disappears and all the vessels are propelled 
by that most economical of all methods, the intemalr 
combustion propulsion engine, depends upon the* 
science and invention of the constructors, who ijuist 
devise and scheme to secure a minimum of i,ooo h.p. 
per cylinder. The little more, the minor .details,; 
these are all that block the way, and those responsible 
for the tremendous increase in power from coal-fired 
boilers which has marked the last few years can 
surely be trusted to overcome the last difficulties. 
Already the British Navy possesses in the submarines 
what are perhaps the best marine motor-engines ol 
any country, and there is no motor-engine in use of 
purely British invention. 

Much interest has been aroused by the Selandia, 
the motor-ship of the East Asiatic S.S. Company, 
but we believe we are right when we say that her 
motor-engines are much inferior to those in the newer 
submarines, developing many horse-power less per 
ton weight. But to the public the Selandia spells 
successful achievement and the coming of the motorr 
liner ; in any case, most of the members of the Royal 
Commission have not only visited this vessel, but 
have travelled in her. 

ENORMOUS SAVINfJ IN STOKERS. 

Pending the final experiments, we may assume that 
the British Navy will shortly be burning altogether 
oil and raising steam without stokers. In Germany', 
the United States, and Japan there exist to-day many 
Warships burning exclusively oil. But to adopt this 
system in the British Fleet means to abandon what 
has always been considered the greatest advantage-^^ 
the possession of Welsh steam coal. Needs must when 
the devil drives, and the exigencies of economy of 
space, of weight, and, above all, the difficulty of 
securing enough men for the Fleet, have forced this 
decision upon the Admiralty. The question of the 
stokehold is of supreme importance. An oil-fired vessel 
needs thirty greasers as against the three hundred or 
more stokers and trimmers ijpeded for coal furnaces. 
This means in the entire British Navy a saving of 








A Torpedo Destroyer taking in Oil Fuel. 

(Thp two men are not needed.) 


>;|^|any thousands of men. who will then be available 
■Wf other branches of the service, 
f.':;; ' THE GI.ORY OK COAI.INC^TATIONS CONE. 

is only when we begin to think out the que.stion in 


ail that we grasp how serious is 
:ili» change and how irresistible must 
"'tifive been the arguments to brirg 
^t about. In the past, as in the 
rjWsSent, the wonderful chain of 
-stations possessed by this 
^Axnfatryrfepresen sone of thegreate: t 
/of weapons which we possess in 
^time of war. They enable our war- 
rsliips to go wherever they will over 
itiie face of the globe, replenishing 
litbeir stock of coal at convenient 
‘wd safely fortified harbours over 
■ which flies the Union Jack. But 
"it would be to ape the blindness of 
■the ostrich were we t6 imagine that 
what has been iji the past and is at 
the present is going to last for ever. 
{iAlail it will not last many months; 
it may even now be said that the 
day of the coaling-station has gone 
—that the glory of the British coal¬ 
ing-ftal in.-- li.i- gone. Oil-fuel it is 
whi'.h ha.' bri.>-:g!ii this about; and 
it in this connection that a very 
prominent European naval man 
made the remark which heads this 
note;, "Give me warships burning 


oil-fuel," he said, “and thtedamn 
your coaling v. stations 1 ’’ And he 
was right—terribly tight. An oil- 
burning" fleet needs never to run to 
harbour to replenish its supply of 
fuel. At all points of the Seas it 
can meet tramp oil-carriers; in fact, 
it will be one of tile most lucra¬ 
tive of businesses for ^teutral vessels 
during a naval war to hang about 
with cargoes of oil, waiting a good 
sale chance. The warship comes up 
to the tanker, passes a hawser over, 
and after that a flexible tube, through 
which the new supply of oil flows 
into the warsjiip’s tanks. This pro¬ 
cess can be continued while both 
vessels are under way. The fact 
thatjdc.spite the enormous loss which 
this depreciation of our chain of 
coaling - stations represents, the 
British Admiralty is convinced of 
the ab-solute necessity of the adop¬ 
tion of oil as fuel on warships, 
should convince even the most 
sceptical that the day of oil as fuel has come. 
REVOLUTION IN RADIUS OF ACTION. 

The great .advantage which the experts e.xpect from, 
the use of oil is that the lucl required for steaming a 
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A Dettroyer taicine in Oil during Manceuvres. 
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Admiralty inspection of the motor-ship “Selandia.” 
Admiral Sir A Mooie and 'lir Henry Oram (Enpnci-t m- 
t hief of the Heet) on hoard, iiispcctint' the ship. 

given distance will weigh much less than 
formerly. This means that a battleship can 
be given a greatly enlarged cruising radius, 
and that some of the weight which has here¬ 
tofore been devoted to coal can now be given 
up to armour and armament It is estimated 
that the 400 tons of oil larriid by the Dela¬ 
ware will iiu.iease her steaming radius not less 
than 1,000 miles 

The It suit of installing motor-engines into 
warship. will be both important and startling 
I he eru\ of'the whole matter—the eagerness 
for the new motive powti— is explained by 
a recent statement of I>r Diesel, the dis¬ 
tinguished German engineer anti inventor of 
the engine that bcais his name He said 
that the radius of action of a man-o’-war 
fitted with Diesel engines was such that “ the 
ship would sail all over the world, fight any 
battlt, and tome home without having to 
take m one pound of fuel on the wav.” 

Suth a lUim, coming from so distinguished 
a soun e invites thinking, for the realisation 
of the claim will revoli^tionise maritime war¬ 
fare. At onec England’s superiority in the 
matter of coaling-stations vanishes The task 
of safeguarding our food becomes a hundred 
times more difficult All Powers will be on 
their merits, and Engl.md’s superiority, by 
reason of her world-wide coaling-stations, 
vanishes the moment a successful motor- 
cruiser IS evolved 

MOTOR WARSHIPS 

Save m the adoption of the turbine engine 
for warships‘of even "the largest dimen?ions, 
there has bflen little in the way of sudden a^d 
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revolutionary changes jn naval construction. The 
aipnour has become steadily thicker or mote resisting, 
the guns have become heavier and the projectiles more 
penetratmg—in short, the endless battle betweenofience 
and defence has been steadily proceedmg. Now, hoW' 
ever, comes a difference—and one fraught with vital 
consequences The use of coal on warships is doomed, 
of that there is no question—nor is there any questiaa, 
as to what is to replace it as fuel. But thereaare twftj 
methods of utilising oil as fuel One is to substitutf 
it for coal in raising steam—^this undoubtedly offer# 
great advantages, economy m all directions, and a ' 
tremendous saving of stokehold .ratings, etc. But, 
there is another method, and one which in addition ‘ 
to the foregoing advantages offers many more—th$t 
IS, the use of oil in mternal-combustion propulsioa 
engines In other words, there will be motor battle- 
ships The idea of internal-combustion engines has 
become familiar, thanks to the motor-car But in thfr 
battleship the engine must be so immensely greaty’ 
so enormously powerful, that so far no invention has 
>■61 been devised to stand the strain For m aft^^ 



maximum of labour, dirt, and delay. 
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»intenial-cotn bastion engine the shock of the strain is 
innch more fierce and more concentrated. - But this is 
a temporary difficulty only existing to be overcome. 
Internal-combustion propulsion engines, burning cruoe 
-oil or distillate, burn much less oil in producing equal 
• power, therefore they must be adopted. The day 
las already come when no admiralty dare build a 
'•warship fitted only to ^urn coal. 

• WHV on. MUST COME. 

We do not go as far as those who declare that in 
two years^ time there will not be a lump of coal used 
in the Navy, but we do insist upon the unmistakable 
fact that during the period of experiment and perfection 
of internal-combustion propulsion engines oil will be 
first invariably used as a supplementary fuel with coal, 
then as an alternative fuel, and very soon as sole fuel. 
The naval constructor demands many things, forced 
upon him by increase of armaments ; oil in one fuel 
form or another gives him these advantages. He 
would be a fool, therefore, not to adopt oil as fuel. 
Tradition and fear of lack of adequate supply kept 
back oil fuel, but now that it has begun to be used and 
a comparison is possible coal has no chance. Ask any 
' junior naval officer who has commanded an oil-fired 
destroyer his opinions of a co<il-burning one, and any 
doubts as to the effect of a comparison will disappear. 
)Thc engine-roOm ratings speak also with no uncertain 
■'voice in the matter—their opinion is very much that 
.of the locomotive driver on the oil-fired G.E.R. Cromer 
express, “ The indicator remains steady on the mark 
•during all. the journey.” 

WHAT OIL-FUEL MEANS. 

Oil is a part already, and a vital part, of the British 
Navy, and as such we may truthfully ,say that from 
npw on the British Empire depends upon o1l for its 
security,. Think for a minute what oil-fuel means— 
. no delay in mobilisation, no delay in striking at an 
jenemy, no need to come to port to replenish fuel- 
supplies, an absolute ability to remain unceasingly 
on watch and guard on the seven seas. Nelson and 
his sailing fleets were no more independent of home 
ports than will be a fleet burning oil in a few years. 
Oil tankers will convey fuel to blockading fleets, which 
can take oil on board even when moving towards the 
enemy, in all weathers, day or night. 

BIG BEGINNINGS ALKEADV. 

The decision of the British Admiralty to make large 
use of oil' as fuel, not only alone in the smaller craft, 
but even on the greatest battleships, has inevitably 
brought into prominence the manifold advantages 
Which this fuel has on the sea. Already much has 
been done in the way of laying down tankage, of 
^organising supply. In igio, 100,000 tons were 
’•purchased, and in igi t no less than 400,000 tons. 
■One of the immediate steps resulting from the Royal 
Commis.sion will be the purchase and permanent 
storage in vast and well-guarded tanks of a million 
tons of oil fuel. In this connection it must be noted 


that fuel residual qfl •with a very high flaSh-point is 
practically non-inflammable, and does not deteriorate 
with keeping. The time has come when it is 
impossible to ignore, oil fuel in building war vessels. 
The enormous increase in armament and in protective 
armour, the ever - developing size of propelling 
machinery, necessitates an economy in fuel space and 
in crew space. Oil fuel gives this to a marked degree. 
Cleanliness and ease of handling are' great advantages, 
while, instead of a stokehold full of weary men, there 
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Two New Factors: 


Zeppelin airship flying over Kaiser’s yacht, and also the new 
D.anish molor-Iiner Christian X. in Kiel Harbour. 

is only need for a tenth of the number, who pass 
their time in comparative comfort. Elects can be ‘ 
replenished with fuel at sea without difficulty, while 
steam cap be made without delay. Admiral Sir John 
Fisher, while in America, announced in so many words 
that oil was the fuel of the future for fleets; “ Fighting 
Bob ” Evans, of the United States navy, has made 
still more emphatic statements with regard to the 
American navy, and there is^imple evidence that all 
the gre^t nations are of the same opinioft. 






NO MORE THE iNEERHO OE THE STOKEHOLD. aimed at is the production of Steam. In the.coaWired 
Anyone familiar with the prevailing conditions in vessel the stokehold is a very Inferno of heat, coal 
the stokehold of a vessel using coal as fuel wiU not dust, ashes and smoke. During the process of cleaning 

easily forget the first visit paid to the boiler-room of fires and coaling, the firemen, stripped to the waist, 

a ship burning oil in the furnaces. As a comparison are exposed to the heat of the open furnaces. Coal in 

of the same results obtained by differetit methods barrows is po,ssed to the floor-plates from the bunkers j, ) 

nothing can be more striking. In both cases the object hot ashes and clinkers are pulled from the fire-bars,'; - 
. ' cooled by water, and passed overboard, either by ■; 

< hand or by steam-wasting mechanical meaife. The 
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The Saving of Stokers by the use of Oil instead 
of Coal for raising Steam. * 


firemen, or coal-trimmers, after their four hours’ ;' 
watch, come on deck a sorry-looking spectacle, and si? 
one wonders how men can be found to undertake such 5 
work, which in the open air would be considered • 
severe, but in the heat and grime of a dark stokehold 
is almost intolerable. How different is the picture 
which presents itself on a steamer using oil as fuel 
in place of coal ! From great tanks placed at different 
stations, the oil is brought .by a pipe-line to the space 
devoted to the storage of the material serving as fuel 
on the steamer. This, from the commencement, does 
away with transport, which takes time, is very costly, 
and produces so much dirt and dust. Jn a mere 
fraction of the time necessary to coal a steamer this . 
is fully charged with oil-fuel by means which are ; 
exclusively mechanical. From the oil-tanks of the 
vessel the liquid fuel is brought under pressure by* 
pipes to the steam boilers. Once the oil has been' 
ignited, the regulation of the flame which plays upon 
the lower portion of the steam boiler and the sur- 
veillance of the temperature of the steam are the 
only occupation of the .stoker, who can easily look . 
after several boilers without further assistance. Thus ■ 
there is no longer heed of hand-stoking, the furnace 
door.s are no longer opened, the ashes and clinkers i 
of coal are not cleaned out, and there exists no more 
in the stokehold that heat so dangerous to the human', 
health. In fact, it is not an r.iiion when an 

F-nglish specialist compares remaining in such an oil- 
fuel stokehold to a paradise, while in a stokehold'where ; 
steam has to be raised by coal he could not describe ’' 
it save its literally hell. Where oil is used as fuel, 
one man. cotnfortably clad and in clean surroundings, 
does the work of ten grimy firemen and coal-passers. 

The American navy has found fuel-oil nearly 50 pet * 
cent, more efficient than coal, and they figure that - 
qlb. of oil will perform the service of iqlb. of coal. One 
thousand '.1 ■ of oil-fuel equal in calorific i 

value 1,330 kilogrammes of Cardiff coal. This means 
a great saving in weight of fuel and space for its ■ 
carriage, which is a great item in the construction of', 
a warship. 

COALING AND TAKING ON OIL. 

Anyone who has watched the coaling of a battleship 
will remember the scene of orderly confusion, the 
scores of men running backwards and forwards with 
' sacks of coal. And the scene as it presents itself from 
the outside is only half the story; there is the storing 
away in bunkers, the trimming and the shifting—all 
by hand. In an age of practical economy was there 
ever anything less practical, less adequate than this ? 










It means waste of time, eiiqrtiiditure of money—and, 
as a result, the fuel, so laboriously put on board, so 
arduously fed to the furnace, does not r^resent the 
maximum of caloric value in the minimum of space. 
Coal burning on ships, with all its attendant disadvan¬ 
tages, is a survival of a habit, and cannot hope to stand 
against the advantages of oil-fuel. With oil there is 
no excitement;, no dirt, no labour ! A pipe to be con¬ 
nected with the store of oil and a tap to'be turned on— 
that is all. It is not necessary for anyone to look at 
the pipe or to trouble about it at all. The only men 
needed are those at the two ends to see that the tanks 
of the ves.sel do not overfill and that there is enough 
'oil in the .storage-tanks to supply the vessel’s require¬ 
ments. The illustration we give of a destroyer taking 
in oil-fuel is a striking illustration of the calm and lack 


The Admiralty began its oit tanker fleet with the- 
Burmak, This vessel has many novelties, the vess« 4 ;. 
being fitted out with the object of ailing the British 
Fleet at sea. She is capable of towing a vessel and 
supplying herewith oU-fuel, .or being towed by the’^ 
Dreadnoughts and supplying them with oil-fuel at the- 
same time; also so fitted tiiat she can oil vessels alot^- 
side from four different positions situated op thp port 
and starboard side of the vessel. The vessel carries’ 
2,500 tons of fuel-oil in twelve tanks. In a very shmi'i 
time tljere will be a most comprehensive fleet of thesd; 
floating and mobile “ coaling-stations ” available for 
service. ’ 

OIL-FIRED WARSHIPS READY FOR EMERGENCIES. ,I> 
The readiness of a warship to put to sea in'tfl:^ 
shortest possible time, her ability to make a dash ■ fum, 



Diagrams showing the number of latest type Submarines which could be constructed for the cost of ona 

Battle Cruiser. 


of unnecessary energy that characterises the loading 
of oiWuel. During the recent manceuvres, torpedo-boat 
de.stroycrs took in their oil-supply from trains of 
railway-tank waggons* run along the jetty; for small 
vessels there is no need of storage-tanks. For warships 
of the largest size the operation is as simple, but the 
quantities are greater naturally. In a dockyard the 
battleship will come alongside the wharf, or an oil- 
barge will moor alongside the war-vesSel, a pipe will 
be passed over, and after a very short time the warship 
will be ready to set out for a voyage of thousands of 
milp. The record coaling feat in the Navy is, we 
believe, that of the AV«g Edward VIL, which took in 
1,450 tons in three and a halfTiours. With oil an 
equivalent an steam*power could have* been pht on 
board in about fifteen minutes. 


steam ahead without leaving a tell-tale trail of smcJiMf;!! 
on the horizon, and her powei to replenish the bunkers.; 
with the utmost speed at a distance from her base 
are, of course, prime essentials, and they are ensuredv 
by the adoption of the liquid-fuel system. Let us tafee ' 
first the question of bunkering, and assume that- 
the British Fleet had gone into action at a considerable.’^ 
steaming distance from the base. Coaling from a” 
collier would be possible only in a calm sea, and even ■ 
then the process .would be slow. Otherwise the ves^^' 
would’have to make for the nearest base or coaling- 
station. Equipped, however, as they are with oil-fuel 
tanks, the ships wjiich would have to bear the brunt ‘ 
of the battle would be able to bunker in a very shoiit 
time, even in a heavy sea, by the use of a hose con¬ 
nection and the operations of a steam-driven pump; 
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It is estimated that uader such conditions more work 
could be done in one hour by a single pump than could 
be accomplished by tjne whole company of a battleship 
taking in coal under the most favourable circumstances, 
( I '■ a roadstead or a dock. In regard to the emis- 
.^on of smoke it does not need a naval expert to under¬ 
stand the situation. The warship that reveals its 
presenc% by sending out Black smoke makes itself a 
ready target for the guns of the foe, while the flare 
from the funnel top at night indicates its position. 
Besides getting rid of the smoke nuisance, the use of 
oil-fuel enables the fires to be shut down imme¬ 
diately the ship is slowed. This is an important 
factor in connection with torpedo-lwats, as it is 
almost impossible to govern tbe coal fires, and any 


require three-quarters of an hour. As an instance of 
how this quick-firing would work, let it be supposed 
that a wanton act of war was suddenly committed by 
a neighbouring Power. Communication can be made 
by wireless telegraphy from Whitehall to all the ships 
of the Royal Navy at any point on our coasts and for 
many hundreds of miles out on the, broad Atlantic. 
Assuming that a code message was fla-shed through the 
air to the special service oil-fuel destroyers stationed 
on the East Coast to leave immediately for a certain 
destination, steam could be raised promptly, and well 
within thirty minutes these terrible engines of destruc¬ 
tion would have quietly left the naval base and be 
speeding across the North Sea at thirty-five knots an 
hour. 



Diagram illustrating the Soring in Space by the use of Oil as Fuel. 

1. The spnce occupied when coal is used for steam-raising (the douljle bottom is useless for bunker space), 

2. Thirty-three per cent, space saved where oil is used for steam-raising ; oil in double bottom. Stokers’ space, 

bunker and coal hoists saved. 

3- Forty per cent, saving over No. 2 by the u.sc of internal-combustion engines. 


escape from the safety-valves of a torpedo-boat on 
night duty would locate her, and possibly lead to her 
destruction. 

SEADY, AYE READY! 

■ With oil at command, our preparedness for conflict 
at any moment is made douljly .sure. If hostilities were 
known to be impending, every fighting unit would, 
.of course, be on the .alert, with decks cleared for action, 
and the coal-bunkered ships would have banked-up 
fires ; but in case an unexpected act of aggression 
occurred, and the instant despatch of war vessels 
became imperative, the oil-ship would have a distinct 
advantage over the coaler at the very outset. From 
'dead cold full steam can be raised in twenty minutes 
by means of liquid fuel, whereas with coal it would 


FOR OIL-FHEL FIRST, LAST, AND AI.WAVS. 

All the conditions of naval warfare are to be changed 
by Lord Fisher’s Cornmissiony coaling-stations will be 
procurable for a mere song, and will not be even 
defended, and in a very few months the Admiralty in 
Whitehall will re-echo the words of the United States 
Admiral, who said, “ We are for oil-fuel first, last, and 
always ! ” That is Lord Fisher’s view ; that is Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s ; and we may be sure that the 
Royal Commission will see that whatever changes may 
be necessary, the British Navy, soon to be the true 
Imperial Navy, will fulfil its supreme task-—the 
safe^arding'of the Peace of*the Empire and the 
maintenafce of the Peace of the World. * 





MtniieaPcliS yaumai.} ^ 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. 

John Boll * “ See here, Uncle Sam, I can’t haveyou sending 
j rmr ships through ynur canal v. ithout paying tolls 1 ” 


Minnmfolu y0urMal.'\ 

Unde Sam in the Olympic Gaitfes. 










CuRftENx" buY in Caricature. 



t DaUy and Ltadar.} * % « 

. EmMem* of the “ Low and Order ” Parly in Belfast 


lUnairatiatt for the Crown Prince’s Book. 

The only survivor is the storL. 





























Kladdtra^tKk.] 1 “ • 

ToHN Bul» : “ If one only could be sure iHat one 
could trust the fellow, I would be able to look after 
things elsewhere." 


Marianne and John Bull. 

France': “ Don’t be so greedy, John Bull. I am not to be 

*'*To'h?*Bull: “I know, Marianne. But ^ 
niggardly, for your friendshin gives me a few Dreadnoughts 
agatasi taosc cursed Germans.’ 









The Betrayal of Trade Unionkm* 

• - / 

THE LAST PHASES PP THE Rl^CENT STRIKE, 


N ow that the strike is finished it is irell for us 
to consider whether its manner of ending was 
more sane from a trade uiyon point of view 
Jjhan the manner of its beginning, w We had 
itoed to be able to give some views of those high in 
■jaoour authority upon the article we published last* 
inbnth on “ Sane Trade Unionism/’ but we tegret to 
have to state that not one of those to whom we sent 
the article asking for criticism replied or criticised. We 
take this as an encouraging sign, since U shows that 
Wthough they are evidently afraid to condemn thos)|iin 
kuthority for this insane strike, they could not venture 
to criticise the methods of sane trade unionism. It is 
df interest to glance briefly at the various incidents of 
the conflict between sanity and Ben Tillettism in the 
final phases of the strike. ^ 

v. On July 12th, when the funds of the National 
^lors’ and Firemen’s Union available for strike pay 
4 /tre exhausted, Father Hopkins, as trustee, wrote to 
tiw Transport Workers’ Federation and informed thern 
^t he saw in the manifesto of the employers of 
July nth a possible opening to bring the strike to an 
|wnourable close. He .stated it may involve retreat, 
bttt retreat along the lines of unity and solidarity, to 
Invent a stampede, and a possible disastrous loss of 
memiier-hij) to the affiliated unions. To this the 
Transport Workers” Federation replied that, in their 
c^inion. the men would hava nothing to do with such 
|.retreat, and would only accept honourable peace. 

was in the nature of a distinct rebuff to those 
'iisponsible for sane trai^ unionism ideas, and would 
^em to indicate that the Strike Committee was still 
iketuated by a desire to save the agitator rather than 
men. On July i8th the conversations between 
'jLoni Devonport and Messrs. Gosling and Orbell 
iSving failed, everything seemed at a" deadlock, and it 
f^s determined to bring into play the Labour Party, 
tWho had already interested themselves in the Strike 
^Committee. The situation was put telegraphically 
)l)ut dearly before them in the following words :— 

‘ • Cannot Labour Party now perpeive only way for 
(Orderly retreat out of present London impasse is for 
'Transport Federation to refer latest phase to affiliated 
Unions; Unions as such should then convene private 
meetingi of respective- members to e.xplain that 
•re^iimpiion of work is first step in re-opening negoiia- 
%k)ins with employers re grievances, and to insure 
Theconstitution and reconstruction of Federation. 
Inflated Unions could then issue manifestoes simul- 
itoneously advising resumption «f» work forthwith. 
lUxiless .something like this is done soon you will 
'fexperience a Trade Union rout instead of a temporary 
F^eration defeat.” 

^ IfAuy practical result from this was prevented, how- 
kver, by the extreme elements of the Strike Committee 
bringing in Mr. Norman Craig, and endeavouring to 


divert attention by Hie so-called “ negotiations ” 

. carried oifby that gentleman. Meanwhile Mr. Havelock 
' ^ilson had returned to town, and after consultation 
with the strike leaders and the Strike Committee, he 
drew up a line of poliqy which he has publicly described 
as endeavouring to—' 

(a) Get those who were in work throughout the 
country to dip their hands in their pockets for 
one shilling a day each for the financial 
strengthening of the London strikers ; 

{b) To inquire of the transport workers in the larger 
ports of the United Kingdom if, in the event of' 
the employers in the Port of London not being 
prepared to come to a reasonable settlement, 
they—the transport workers in other ports— 
would " down tools ” in favour of the London 
men. 

This, however, was too direct an interference with 
forces controlled by sane trade unionism—that is to 
say. the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, and no time 
was lost in bringing the real facts of the case before 
Mr. Havelock Wilson. On July 23rd he was informed 
that on the resumption of work by the men the 
employers were prepared to meet representatives of 
the unions to consider grievances, in a just and 
generous spirit. This he did not know. It is apparent, 
however, that the Strike Committee, who did know, 
did not fully inform him of the situation, probablj' 
actuated by the desire to use his great influence m 
bringing on a national stoppage. Once having licen put 
in possession of the facts, and having had laid before 
him good reasons for believing that any attempt to 
engineer a national stoppage in connection witli the 
London-strike was doomed to failure, Mr. Wilson did 
not persevere in his policy. Steps were at once taken 
to place Mr. Havelocic Wilson in possession of the faits 
of the actual situation necessary to protect him from 
acting upon a false hypothesis. A series of visits and 
conversations took place embrac ing everybody con¬ 
nected with the cessation or the prolongation of the 
strike, and while these were not in any sense negotia¬ 
tions, they enabled him to preside over the deliberations 
of the sailors’ executive in full»possession ot all facts. 
On the 26th the Sailors’ Executive Council met and 
communicated to the Strike Committee their opinion 
that the strike should be brought to a speedy tcrrtiina- 
tion. On the next day, after it was known that the 
so-called “ negotiations ” ol Mr. Norman Craig had 
completely collapsed, it was reported that the Strike 
Committee had determined to call off the strike, and 
to issue its own order to the men to resume work on 
Monday. There was, however, no decision on the 
part of the Strike Committee to carry out the obviously 
sane methods-referred to above-Trthat is to say, refer 
the matter to the respective unions to enable them to 
consult wiHi the men behind closed doors prior to the 





kstie ^ work: Tlie Strike Cote' 

ndttee iia ^orders to end “the . strike with as 

pftUoos a dis^ga^ of the men’s wishes as it had shown 
in commencing the strike. The repudiation by the 
m«i of the maiiifesto' on the Sunday aftemcw came 
as;no surprise to the sane union leaders, ^ce the 
men had had nothing explained tewthem beforehand,« 
-either by the S^ike Gommittee or by the officials Of 
their own unioi*. The strike had been brought on 
without rdfercnca to their wishes, and if was now ; 
called off in the same manner, and they naturally 
jesented it. So much did the men reseit it that 
they insisted upon the rule of sane trade ujuonism 
-r-that is, that they should be consulted. On ^e same, 
day Mr. Gosling had to acknowledge defeat, and to 
. saY that the Strike Committee was in a tight ooreer, 
and they proposed to take the men into their con¬ 
fidence and talk to them at their own trade union 
meetings. This, however, was wisdom aftier the event, 
and it is very much to be doubted whether it can 
save the situation so far as the immediate strike is 
concerned. It is true that the strike is ended, tmt it 
has ended with no credit to the Strike Committee) and 
with the net result that the only prominent man in 
direct relation to the strike who lias been a benefactor 
to trade unions is Lord Devonport. Had he yielded 
to the abuse and threats of the leaders of the strike, 
who were not the leaders of the men, trade unionism 


Would hkve suffered a terrible blow. As it isj'&^iist 
no question that many men are leaving the uni^^ 
and that many more arc ih a mutinous state 
trade unionism, and quite rightly. What ■ 
have been from the men’s point of view only a teiii;J 
porary Federation defeat has, because of unebnstituf; 
nonal action, become a trade ui ion rout. The greatest’: 
hope is that the rout may-lie transferred into ■ tt«(^ 
Umon’strike against their officials in every case W 
\wuch the rules of the union do not e^licitly providtj 
for consultation with the men, or with the majority 
of rain available; that all ballots shall be secret)^ 
and that a .sufficient time shall'elapse between the 
annimncement and taking of a ballot to allow the 
men^jnple. opportunity for reflection. Let all the; 
discontents in trade unions refuse to pay their con-? 
tributions to their unions until the organisation is 
put upon a sane basis, and we shall ,have much fewer 
strikes, and in a remarkably shbrt space of time th^i 
would be an acquisition of members to the'trade:* 
unions which would enable them to more adequately ! 
carry out their part in national development. The- 
strike of 1912, with all its misery, with all its mistakes^ 
will not have been wa.sted if it affords a base of attack; 
upon insane trade unionism; and it behoves all¬ 
thinking men to encourage and assist this element, 
which makes for sanity in connection with trade 
unionism. 



•Peaceful Picketing I . , 

It was iaigely iU oidi* to wewe 0* right of intimidation that the atfiVe was ptedonge^ 






Mr. Stead at Embassy^e 


' These notes were made by'Mr. ^ a^ attending b reception at the American Endkaasy oh ’ 

!}ane 4th, 1901, and are interestlag both because of the many well-known persons who are menboaed, and 
becanse of the characteristic fraraenta of conrersation and critiasm. 


T®was the eve of * the Derbyi etSt since the, 
“Maiden Tribute” an eventh}! day in .my 
history. 1 took my wife to Earl’s Court 
Exhibition, Where we witnessed the drama of the 
release of Peking. She Went home, and I came back 
Westminster, Westminster Bridge Station, and 
::Walked across to i, Carlton House Terrace, a spicious 
palace, rented by Mr. Choate, the American 
Ambassador, at £5,000 a year. It was a reception 
from ten to twelve,, given to the delegates of the 
New .York Chamber of Commerce. 1 arrived at a 
Cjuarter to eleven and left at a quarter to twelve. 

, The first person I saw was His Excellency the 
Chinese Ambassador, waiting for his top-coat in 
•order to'leave the house. It was a curious contrast 
from the mimic repre-sentation of the Boxer Rising 
-in China to run across the actual representative 
of the Chinese Empire. He wore spectacles, and 1 
was on the point of introducing myself to him, when 
his carriage was called, and I went away. I was the 
Only man of the company—which numbered about 
200 (my hat ticket was 196)—who wore a straw hat 
and a light coat. Almost all the others wore opera hats. 

CARNEGIE STILL HOLDING TO STEAD. 

There was a band playing at the foot of the stairs, 
and on going upstairs my name was announced at 
the stairhead, and I was received by Mr. Choate, who 
remembered me at Skibo, and replied as cordially as 
a man can who has already shaken hands with two 
hundred people. He said to me, “ Mr. Carnegie has 
come.” ' 


“ All right,” he said. « 

' “ But,” I said, " what did you %ean by vrriting 
that awful article, the cruellest and most ironical 
article you ever wrote ? ” 

He laughed, and somebody, came up. 

ALL PRO-BOERS EXCEPTING THE ENGLISH, 

I went into the large room that looks out over the 
Horse Quards. There the first person I came upon 
was Philip Stanhope, who said he had only arrived in 
England yesterday. We sat down and talked. He 
said he thought things were going as badly as they 
possibly' could be. On the contrary, I told him, 
they were going admirably ; that I had seen De Wet’s 
doctor this afternoon, and he said they could fight 
for years. 

. Then George W. Russell came up. He has grown 
tatter than ever. I shook hands, and said : “ Well, 
we are doing splendidly, are we not ? ” 

He said, “ We ! 1 wonder whether any person 

twelve months ago would have dared to have said 
‘ we ’ about the Boers.” 

“ I did so,” I said. “ 1 have done so from the 
first. But we, tliat is the British, have run up against 
God Almighty in this business, and we are going to 
have a bad time.” 

“ I wonder,” said Russell, “ whether there are three 
other pro-Boers in the room, excepting ourselves.” 

“ I think they are pretty well all pro-Boers,” 1 said, 
“ excepting the English.” 

SIR HIRAM MAXIM. 


I met Sir Robert Porter, who took the American 
census five years ago, and whom I met in Russia on 
my last visit. He is staying at Brownes Hotel. 
After shaking hands we pressed through the crowded 
room and came upon Mr. .Carnegie. 

“ You are still holding to Mr. Stead,” said Porter. 
“ Ye,s,” said Pr. Carnegie.' ' 

“Oh,” I said, “it is a case of 1 d'.*.;-!:-, for my 
conversion,Mr. Porter 1 Pr. Cam^e » Hi not i ii !:;i ” 
“ Oh, by-the-bye,” said he, “-just on leaving Skibo 
I-got a letter of yours, to which 1 have not had time 
to reply! ” ' 

“ l^n’t reply to it,” I said. "^It’s all eflded--that 
newspaper,” 


Then 1 saw Sir Hiram Maxim. He did not recognise 
me at first. He is very white. He thought I was 
an American of the name obStewart, I think, but when 
he recognised me, he shook hands with the greatest 
cordiality, and we had a little talk about things. I 
said 1 understood that he had been supplying a lot 
of anqnunition to the Boers. He said, “ Not a“ 
single cartridge.” 

He said he had refused to supply any cartridges 
because it would be used against the Govern-, 
ment, and that not all the wealth of Africa would 
tempt him to sell one cartridge to the Boers. I 
s’hid I thought he was not ^oing to 'the help of the 
Lord a^fainst the mighty, and I hoped tfiat, considering 





> tUe «c6n«nte the Boer cartridges, they had secured 
:^hem ftU froitt him. “ Oh^ no! ” he said. He did not 
think thattjod Almighty took any part in^the matter. 
1 said, “When you see a small company of men 
iput ,to flight whole armies, and you find that 250,000 
' m«i cannot cope, with fifteen thousand, you begin 
to feel that there was some invisible power beliind 
the Boers.”- * ' 

“ No,” he said, “ God is on the side of the stronger 
battalions.” 

I said, “ The stronger battalions have made a 
pretty mess of it for the last two years, anyhow, 
and they don’t seem to be mending matters now. 
God Almighty never had a better case to interfere 
with than on the side of the Boers.” 

He said I was quite incorrigible. He said that the 
'attack in the days of the old flint-lock ought to out¬ 
number the defence by three to one, but in the case 
of modern weapons it ought to outnumber the defence 
by six to one. 

I said that might be, but every Englishman was 
taught to believe that he could at least lick an equal 
number of his enemy anyhow, and when it came to 
250,000 against 15,000 it was simply too humiliating 
for words. 

. He said no; that the state of the country had to 
he taken into account, and so forth. 


%ir . toiijisel., He said ^ fie case liad'c^‘ 

Star altogether, including everyttiing, £5,000, and it 
had cost Chamberlain £2,500 over and above what he-' 
gbt^from the Star, and if they had known that they*"' 
knew what was elicited in cros.s-examination, they--! 
never would pave ^en the case into court. Hfcg 
said that there were a lot of judges there, in^uding : 
the Lord Chief Justice. I said I never saw a Judge 
excepting from the dock, so they were no good tp ~ 
me. He laughed. He said he was merely hanging 
on in order to push his son forward as Inuch as possible, 
for he did not know how much longer he Would lasU 
I said|?*‘ Will you get to work upon your memories ? ” 

“ No,”_ he said, “ they will never be written.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ history will lo.se a great deal.” 

I 

SIR HOWARD VINCENT AND PRO-BOERS. ' ■ 

Then 1 came upon Sir Howard Vincent. He waf 
very lordial, and said I was growing very fat, , 
and that when he last saw me I looked underfed, and ; 
now I was looking extremely flouri.shing, . '■ 

Then I .said to Sir Howard Vincent that I was afraid 
he would shrink from shaking hands with such a 
pro-Boer as myself. He said no, he-was very glad to 
see me. 

“ Well,” 1 said, ” anyhow, things are romping round 
in your direction.” 


I told him that I had seen De Wet’s doctor, and 
he said they were going on. . 

.SIR GEORCK LEWIS. , 

Then I came upon Sir George Lewi.s, who was looking 
very white. I said to him that he and I were both 
getting respectable at last. He said that I was quite 
a young.stcr compared with him. I said 1 was fifty-two. 
He said he was in his sixty-ninth year. 

Sir George Lewis said he thought the war was a 
frightful disaster for the country, and that the name 
• of Chamberlain would stink in the nostrils of the 
■ , nation. I said J Ihouglit it already smelt. He asked 
me if I did not think his»son had done splendidly in 
defending the Star. I said yes, but at the moment 
I really did not know that his son had done it, but 
they made a very good fight. 

But,” I said, “ why did they give so much damages 
' to the other fellow ” 

He said his own idea was to have offered the other 
fellow a quarter of what Chamberlain got, which was 
only £50, but he would not take it, and there was 
‘ really no defence possible, and the £1,500 included 
. the costs. He».said that Chamberlain only got £2^0 
damages, and*they had paid Clarke £a,2oo ti^'act a.s 


He said, “ You mean about trade ? ” * 

“ Yes,” I said., , . ^ 

” Did you ever reflect,” he said, upon the frightful' 
irony of this ceremony ? ” 

“ Yes,” I .said, “ I do,” 

He .said, " Is it not very ■ "■ ■ :-i: for John Bull ? 
The conquerors do not insult us ; nevertheless they ate 
dragging us at their chariot wheels.” 

1 asked him whether he had read Carnegie’s article 
in the Nineteenth Century for June. He said he had 
not; but he would read it, and he was much interested - 
in it. I .said to him, “ Look here, sir, I always feel ' 
interested in you, because you were with me at the' 
‘ Maiden Tribute ’ time, and said that it was the 
jumping-off point of all that I did, and now I give you 
a word of advice. We arc going to have a very bad 
time in England. The House of Lord.s and all the fo.ssi- 
lised Conservatism in this country'is going to be 
crumpled up. You get out from under while there is 
time.” 

^ SMASH-UP or FOSSILISED CONSERVATISM. 

“ I agree,” he sqid—“ 1 agree with you; we are 
going to h'ave a very bad tune. You believe that it will 
be through trade ? ” 







“ It WI- be, through t«de and lli* . 

,war. has begun it.” ■ i 

.', You mean morally,” he said. ; 

1 ' «No,” 1 said, “ I don’t. I niean .pSBrica^y, mai-' 
tarily ; 1 mean every way. Yotf ate dji the Cofitfiient 
much more than 1 am. You .know Co^irot well. 
\U It not true that no Englishman can put his face 
anywhere in any circle ot Europeans-wiftrat.thw 
'having to change ^ subject out of politen^s, sp as 
’not to speak about it, because they feel that see'%ye’ 

so utterly discredited ourselves in this war ? ” > 

“ Well,” he said, " there is a great deal of truth in 
that, I must admit” # 

“ Well,” 1 said', “ you mark my words.,. There is 
, going to be a great smash-up, and the ol(f Krugerism 
of the Cdtmtiyj that* is the fossilised Conservatism 
which refuses to recognise lads and to face the thing, 
is going to hayp a very bad time indeed, You get out 
-';^m utider.”''’' ■ 

v LORD BaaSSEV AND THE BRITISH NAVY. 

•So saying I left him, and wandered back into the 
stairhead, where I found Lord Brassey, and shook 
:; hand.s with him, and said, “ Really, Lord Brassey, 

''i must say I was astonished the other day in your 
article to find your assumption of ignorance that you 
■did not know anything about the beginning of the 
.ii'. ’.'-.i of the British Navy.” 


wky *0 'ii||:|l^is .tO; y-:- 
fig^ five war tiaoU^ (juiii, the jmy we 
andtbe way you are not doing in &>u&iAM:ai 
the-bye,” he sidd to Spender, “ what line did you mice 
about the war ?" ■ 

MR. SPADER- AMD THE SOUTH, AFRICAM WARV ; , ’ 

“ The line which Mr. Spender takiis about the w>tr," ^ 
i said,is that of a disused bottle-holder for those who || 
disapprove of the war and for those who wish the war' 
to fought through quick. They ought to do one of 
two things. If they want the war over, they ought to 
fight it and not dawdle on as they do.” 

■ “Well,” smd Porter, “I don't see anybody in this ^ 
country, as far as I can see,' who is against fhe max’’ V 
' “ Yes,” said Spender, “I think that is correct, 14 o ' 
nbt think there is any party appreciable who is against 
the war.” 

“ No,” I said, “ there is nobody at all. The people 
who are against the war may be counted Upon the - 
fingers of one hand; but I tell you what,” I said to 
Porter, “ these people who are against the war 
d BUtrance, and who are resolutely opposed to it, are 
being hammered by the Fates until they form the 
spear-head of the party which will be driven to tlie 
heart of the whole of the present majority.” 

“ Yes,” said Spender, “ I think that you are quite 
right in that.” 


' “ Oh, 1 know perfectly wfll that you did it, and I 
’ have always given you the greatest credit whenever 
■' - I have spoken about it! ” 

' “I was not speaking about you,” 1 said. “ You 
have always been most generous to me, but you spoke 
about the reason why Lord Northbrook changed, as if 
."you did not know anything about it, whereas you know 
’ piuffiTly Well that the information which you ^ve 
me enanled me to do everything.” 


Then I said to Porter, “ For Heaven’s sake come and 
get some tea somewhere, for I am famishing ! ” 

“ Well,” he said, “ there ought to be something 
somewhere. Let’s go and see.” 

On the way I met Mr. Neaf of the Associated Press,_ 
shook hands with him, and he asked me where I was. 
1 said 1 might be in Timbuctoo for an>'thing he seemed 
to care. 1 was in London, but he never came .to see 
me, or looked me up at all. Then we went down and 


"plenty or dead men here.” 

Then we came upon Porter. I said, “ Come and 
introduce me to some of your Americans. By-the-bye, 
■ is that Mr. Hondy ? ” 

' “ No,” he said, “ he has been dead some years.” , 

“ Weil,” I said, “ that fs no reason why ^e should 
: not be here. There are plenty oWcad men here.” 

I passed Sir Richard Temple, but did not speak to 
him. Then, passing into the next room, I found Mr. 
Russell talking to Spender, I introduced Porter to 
both of them, Mr. iPorter reminded *Mr. Spender that 
he had written an article for him before the Cuban Var 
broke out, in which he had pointed out that the war 
’ was certain to break out in spite of everything that 
everybody said.. Spender .remember^ amj thanked him 


.shook hands with Choate. 

“ Do you know Mr. Stead ? ” said Mr. Porter to 
Choate, • 

“ Yes, 1 know him,” he said, “ many years ago”.— 
which was a good deal to Say, considering that it was 
only two years since I met him. 

Going downstairs Pierpont Morgan was talking to 
jlr. — - , who used to be Finance Minister of 

India, and who is now on the Pierpont Morgan firm. 

J. PIERPONT MORGAN. 

:■ “ By-the-bye,” he said, “ let me introduce, you ,tp . 
Mr.Morgan”; so he introduced me to Morgan,and I 
shook hands with him. Morgan said, •“ I knpw you ‘ 
very well,’ Mr, Stead, but you will not get bold of me ^ 

for an^interview.” 



ta.*yDUj ^il^ ■■■: 

mndb. rdOn^k'w^TO'gBt;.,. 
JrmWi^ yoojvMr. itorgan, t want y#-to get IwW , 
■'■.■' ■; ■,: ■ ’- ■ ■-./ 
^ "CBl ” he #ai^, “anything persohd that you Bfcttp’ 
f’y “1 want to have a very good sMare taa' wi;tl^y^. 
iii^Tthenever yaii have leisure enough. 

,; ■ ■'■ J^othing for piblication.” 
f: “ Ob,” I Md, ‘*do you really mean that ? ” 

«■.: > “Yes,” said, '“ any morning between ten and 
5 evm I shall be delighted to see you, exc^t from 
^Friday till Monday,” so I said to Porter that he did 
"flmie -a very good turn in introducing me ^/Iforgan. 
Thave often wanted to meet him. : ,;V 

'IJhcn wc went down-ituirs and found that the 
refrcshmcttls were served on the ground floor in the 
big room looking out to the parade. There was 
champatrne and a good set out, but ho teai so I had 
, some champagne with Porter, and some kndwichcs. 
Then Morgan chme up again, and I said to him: 

“ By-the-bye, Mr. Morgan, do you really mean it, 
that you would not regard me as a ntnsance if I 
came ? ” 

“ Not at all,” he said; " I know you very well. I 
know you a good deal better than you know me. I 
have known you for years. I know all about you,” 
he said, “ and I shall be delighted to see you.” 

“ Very well,” I said, “ then I shall come along, 
because yoirhave done a great many up-to-date things, 

. but it is nothing to what you are going to do in the 
future, and I would like awfully to come along and 
square up your mind, and to know your mind about 
things.” 

“ Well,” he said, “ come along and see me.” 

A DANCING GOWN FOR JS. 

Then I met Mr. Bainbridge, who used to be a Member 
of Parliament, who has a model village down in the 
Midlands in Derbyshire, a colliery village. I asked 
him w'hat he was doing in his leisure. He said 
putting up a holiday hotel for factory girls at 
Seaforth; that he had bought a wooden building 
in Paris, and brought it over to Seaforth. I told 
him I was publishing Miss Neal’s article. *He said, 

■ Really, he had been working with Miss Neal, and 
.knew her very well, and liked her very much. He 
had been to her club, and had given each of the 
members of her club as. 6d. as a Christmas present, 
and his .wife had*given them all 2.s. 6d. to give to soihe- 
cme else; that he had been dancing with a factory 
girl,and she said to hitn, “By-the-bye, Mr. Bainbridge, 
are you the gentlem?.n who gave us 5s. at Christmas ? 
;I want fo thank you for it very-much.” 

He said, “ Wlat did you do with it ? ” 

= “Well,^’ she said, “ there’s a girt in our factory 
who is very poor, and who had neither fire nor warm 
■^’Clothes, and I gave it to her,” 

" • He saidj “ What did jpu do with your, own ? ” . 

“ OJv/’: ^ sgid, “ my grjmdmdthet is very ^ 
■itad I ga^ it to her.” 


bVm Iff which she s ’' 
herself, and it cost her-3s. 


yshehidlk^:' 


. M*. CROSSMIXa 

saifl he, “do you know Mr. .: 

I'Said> “No, I would be glad to have the pleasure of 
hoiig ihtfhduced to 'him.” Mr. GTo.s.sraith, saijj he, 
had met my books in every part of the world. He 
had hought my book on Chicago, and had come upon 
one of my circulating libraries at Newlyn. The one: : 
thing that he said he did not like was that in . the.. 
Chicago book, as he said, “You know that ’Chicago 
book was wonderful—^that page in which you gave a . 
map in which all the houses of ill-fame were printed f 
in red. and the gtimhling-homc.s in blacki’’ He said,.: 
“ My wife not with me just then, and I said tb"- 
my secretary, ‘ This' is the most useful book I have, 
ever come across. Now we wSf know where to go,’ 

I said.” 

“ If you had gone,” I said, “yOu wou^d dot have 
stayed long.” . . ' 

“ How long were you ih Chicago ? ” be said. 

“ Four months,” I .said. ' ■: 

“ So you got to know things pretty well ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said. ■ 

He said he had taken the chair for Mark Twain 
on one occasion in New York. He said that he had 
never before taken a chair, and Mark Twain began 
his speech by saying that Mr. Grossmith .said he had 
never taken a chair before, but he did not give hii;» 
any knowledge of how jnany other things he had . 
taken. r- 

Mr. Bainbridge then told an anecdote about the 
Mark Twain dinner, which did not seem to me par- ’ 
ticularly good. Grossmith was very pleasant. 

PEARSON THE CONTRACTOR. 

" Dick,” said Bainbridge to a man, but Dick had 
got out of hearing. 

want to introduce you to that man,” he said. 

‘ “ Who is he ? ” I said. • 1 * 

“ Oh,” he said, “ he is Pearson, the great .contractor 
who is building the railway across Mexico. ' He is a 
very interesting man to talk to, but you would think . 
he was the stupidest man in the world. He has the 
most wonderful head for figures that ever you saw in 
your life.” 

“ 1 have shifted my house,” said Bainbridge. “ I 
am now* living in,,^erkeley Square. I wish you • 
would come some day and let me have a. talk about 
all these social matters, for you are the one man 
who is most in touch with these things all over the 
world.” 

I said I should ’he very glad, and then hp went away ; 

Then I had anothar glass of champagne, and some 
strawbenies and Cream, and then 1 shook hands aid 
went abray. 

I went wjth Spender to his cab, and told him abbut 
J)e Wet’s doctor, bad came doVfh to,the office. 



¥he Board of I’rade Guilty.# 

LORD MERSEY’S ‘‘PAINSTAKING OHASTI&EtoM^ 


• American Inquiry under Senator Sfiith 

found a true bill against the Board of Trade, 

■>’ ■ and the special commission presided over by 
•e- Lord Mersey in London has brought in a verdict of 
^:>iitf There„are many who disparaged the work of 
' Senator Smitfi; and who riow see that not only did he 
' acs ranidh. but his recommendations and conclusions 
t Xhave been in nearly every instance endorsed by the 
'"'British Commission. Thfe salient difference between 
the reports is that whereas the American Commission, 

. thinking as the general public think, desired to get 
at facts without fear or favour, Lord Mersey’s Com¬ 
mission had much more colourless desires, and, 
having greater opportunities, achieved-far leSS. As 
an attempt at whitewashing it does not succeed, 
thanks largely to the admirable persistence of the 
legal representatives pf the sailors and firemen. 
Without them Lord Mersey’s task would have 
been easier, the Inquiry would have been shorter, 
and the findings possibly even more colourless., 
The main part of the report which Lord Mersey’s 
Commission produced is that in which the Board 
of Trade receives some part of that painstaking 
' chastisement which Senator Smith advocated for it. 
These recommendations, which are in every case 
tacit condemnations of past and present conditions, 
we give below. With regard to the reason for the 
loss of the Titanic, the Court 'found that it “ was due 
to collision with an iceberg, brought about by the 
excessive speed at which the ship was being navi¬ 
gated.” This finding is undoubtedly the only possible 
one, but attempts are made to weaken it by stating 
that it was not possible “ to blame Captain Smith ” :— 

“ He had not the experience which his own mis¬ 
fortune has afforded to those whom he has left 
behind, and he was doing only that which other 
skilled men would have done in the same position. 
.... He made a mistake, a very grievous 
mistake, but one in Which, in face of the practice 
and of past experience, negligence cannot be said to 
have had any part; and in the absence of negligence 
it is, in my opinion, impossible to fix Captain 
Smith with blame. It is,, however, to be hoped 
that the last has been heard of the practice, and 
that for the future it will be abandoned for what we 
' now know to be move prudenLand wiser measures. 
What was a mistake in the case of the Dtanic 
would, without doubt, be negligence in any 
similar case in the future.” 

Whether this skilfully-worded endeavour to save the 
White Star Line from the claims of those interested 
will hold water or nbt, remains to be seen. If, how- 
i,; icver, a motor driver drives his car in a dangerous place 
^ it an excessive speed and kills someone, he is liable for 
the damage caused. Are we to understand that if he 
could prpve he were the first driver to kill someone at 
di@t specially dangerous spot, he could plead that be 


had a right , to immunity ? Either an action is right 
or wrong. The Court’s finding amounts to this : the 
action was wrong, but the driver did not do wrong. 

"nie Court’s only veil attempt alf straight fixing the 
blame is with regard to the action of the Califorrmti, 
Here again the American finding was followed. But 
whereas Senator Smith said “such conduct, whether 
arising from indifference or gross carelessness, is most 
reprehensible and places upon the commander of the 
Califarrdan a grave responsibility," the British report 
says that “the truth is plain, and,she might have 
saved many if not all of the lives that were lost,” • 
Nothing more than that. We are curious to know 
whether the Board of Trade have taken any steps in 
the way of bringing Captain Lord, that thousandfold 
murderer, to justice. As late as 1911 the Board of 
Trade made it a misdemeanour for one vessel not to 
go to the assistance of another. The honour of the 
British mercantile marine demands that action shall 
be taken and that this disgrace to his cloth receive 
his due punishment. The following are the recom¬ 
mendations of the Court;— 

1. I'hat the newly appointed Bulkhead Committee should 
inquire and report, among other matters, on the desirability 
and practical)!lity of providing ships with (<i) a double skin 
carried up above the waterline : or, as an iillernalive, with (^) 
a longitudinal, vertical, watertight bulkhead on each side of.the 
ship, extending as far forward and aft as convenient: or (<r) 
with a combination of (rr) and (i^). Any one of the three (c), 

and {^) to be in addition to watertight transverse bulkheads. 

2. That the Committee should also inquire and report as to 
the desirability and practicability of fitting ships with (a) a 
deck or decks at a convenient distance or distances above the 
waterline, which shall be watertight throughout a part or the 
whole of the ship’s-^Icngth j and should in this connection re¬ 
port upon (/f) the means by which the necessary openings in 
such deck or decks should be made watertight, whether by 
watertight doors or watertight trunks or by any other and 
what means. 

3. That the Committee should consider arid report generally 
on the practicability of increasing the protection given by sub¬ 
division ; the object being to secure that the ship shall remain 
afloat with the greatest practicable proportion of her length in 
free communication with the sea. 

4. That when the Committee has reported upon llie matters 
bcloro mentioned, the B lard of Trade should lake the report 
into their consideration and to the extent to wliich they approve • 
of it should seek Statutory pijw'crs to enforce it in all newly 
built ships, but with a discretion to relax the requirements in 
ipecial cases where it may seem right to^hera to do so; 

5. Tnat the Board of Trade should be empowered by the 
T.egislalure to require the production oj the designs and apecifl- 
cations of all ships in their early stages of construction and to* 
direct such amendments of the same as may be thought necessary 
and practicable for the safety of life at sea in ships. (This 
should apply to allships.) 

6. That the proy • .* i • ,.nd r.aft accomm:idation on 

board such ships should be based on the number of persons 
intended to be carried in the ship and not upon tonnage. 

7. That the question of such accommodation should be treated . 
independently of the question of the sub-division of the ship 
Wrto watertight compartments. {'Chis invol-ups the abolition of 
Rule 12 of the Life Saving Appliances Rules^of 1902.) ' 

8. T4at the accommodation should be sufficient for alt per* 
sons on board, with, however^ the qualification that in special'. 
cases where, in the opinion of the Board of Trade, s«rih pro* 








is hnpi^ticable the requirements mfty 1)e modiAed 9 S. the 
Board may iHInkoight (In order to give i^ect to dus rbcom* 
mendatioD changres maybe necessary in the sisea and tvpesof 
bc»its to be carried and m tbe ineth^ of slowing airt nqalm^ 
them It may also be necessary to set apart <}ne or moPtoC the 
boat decks exclusively for carrying boats and drilling the crew, 
and to consider the distribution of decks in relaUon to tbc 
passengers' quarters. These, however, are matters of detail to 
be settled with reference to the particular circumstance affecling 
the ship.) « 

That all boats jiouldbe fitted with a protective, continuou-> 
fettder, to lessen the risk of damtxge when being lowered in a 
seaway, 

10 That the Board of Trade should be empowered to direct 
that one or more of the boat# be fitted with some form of 
mechanical propulsion 

11 That there should be a Board of Trade regulation 
requinrtf all boat equipment (under Sections 5 and 6, page 15 
of the Rules, dated hebruary, J902, made by the Board ol 
Trade under section 427 Merchant Shipping Act, 1894) to be 
m the boats as soon as the ship leaves harbour The sections 
quoted above should be amended ^ as to provide also that all 
l^ats and rafts should carry lamps and pyrotechnic lights for 
purposes of signalling. All boats should be provided with 
compasses and provisions, and should be very distinctly marked 
in such a way as to indicate pliinly the number of adult persons 
each boat can carry when being loaeied 

12 That the Boird of Trade inspection of boats and life- 
savmg appliances should be of a more searching character than 
hitherto 

13 That in cases where the deck hands arc not sufficient to 
man the boats enough other memberb of the crew should be men 
trained m boat work to make up the deficiency These men 
should be required to pass a test m boat work 

14. That in view of the necessity of having on board men 
trained in boat work steps should be taken to encourage the 
training of boys for the Merchinl Service. 

15 That the operation of Section 115 and Section 134 (<j) of 
the Merchant Shipping Act, 1S94, should be examined, 
with a view to amending the same so as to secure greater con* 
tinuiiy of service than hitherto 

16 That the men who are to man the boats should have 
more fiequent drills than hitherto llial in all ships a boat 
drill, a fire drill, and a watertight Udoi drill should be held as 
soon as possible after leaving the ougirul port of departure and 
at convenient intervals of not less than once a week during the 
voyage Such drills to be rtcoided m the officnl log 

17. That the Board of Trade should be satisfied m each case 
before the ship leaves port that a scheme has been devised and 
communicated to each ollicer of the ship for secuiiTigan cfiicient 
working of tlic boats 

18 IliaL every man taking a 1 jok out m such ships should 
undergo a sight lest at leasonable intervals 

19 That in all such ships a police system should be organised 
so as to secure obedience to orders, ami proper control and 
guidance of all on board m times of emergency 

20 1 hat m all such ships there should be an installation of 
wireless telegraphy, and that s^ch installation should be worked 
vMth a sufficient number of trained operators to secure a con 
imuous service by night %nd day In this connection icgard 
should be had to the resolutions of the Inlernatioiul Conference 
on Wireless Telegraphy recently held under the presidency of 
Sir H. Babmgton bmith That where piacticable a silent 
chamber for “receiving” messages should form part of the 
installation 

21 That instruction should be given m all Steamship Com¬ 
panies' Regulations that when ice is reported in or near the 
track the ship should proceed m the dark hours at a moderate 
speed or alter her course so as to go well clear of the danger 
zone. 

22. That the attention of Masters of vessels should be dravs n 
by the Board 0^ Trade toathe efitet that under the Maritime 
Conventions Ac^ 1911, it is a misdemeanout; not to go to the 
relief of a vessel in dutreas when possible to do so • 

23. That the same protection as to the safety of life m the 
event of casualty which is afforded to emigrant ships by means 


of supervision and inspection should be extended to all fowlgn- 
gomg passenger ships 

24 That (unless already done) should he taken to , 
an Intel national Conference to confer and far as possible’ 
to agree upon a common line of conduct in respect of (a) the 
sub-dtvibion of ships; (^) the provision and working of Uft- 
savihg appliances; (^) the installation of wireless telegraphy 
and tne method qf working the same, (1/) the redtreUoB ct 
speed or the alteration of couru in the vicinity of ice, ar 4 
((t) the use of searchlights • ^ 

From these we indirectly see the pf om«siod(, 
of the Board of Trade As lon^, however, as there is 
no change m the Mtanne Department all these 
recommendatiot-. will have no real, value Let ftlj 
those interested 111 the matter, therefore, concentrate 
their efforts upon securing the following reforms at 
the Board of Trade — 

(1) That the Marine Department be made an 
autonomous separate organisatioiv. 

(2) That the department be placed under an 
eneigetic retired Admiral. 

(3) That the meetings and discussions of the 
Advisory Committee be published, and thus 
a check instituted upon the decisions of the 
shipowner interests constituting the majority. 

Honestly, however, we do not think the oceaa 
travel reform* will be placed to the credit of this 
nation , it is going to be brought about in America, and 
because of the honest determination of one man over 
there, Senator Smith. His report stated that while— 

“ By statute the United States accepts reciprocally 
the inspection certificates of foreign countries 
having inspection laws approximating those of the 
United States, unless there is early revision of 
inspection laws of foreign countries along the lines 
laid down hereinafter, the committee deems it 
propel that such recipiocal arrangements be tei- 
minated, and that no vessel shall be licensed to 
carry passengers from ports of the United States 
until all regulations and requirements of the laws 
of the United States have been fully complied with.” 
It IS interesting lo note that on June 14th the 
American Government put into force a regulation 
ordering that— 

“Ocean steamers canyuig passengers must be 
equipped with sufficient lifeboat and life-raft 
capacity to accommodate at one time all persons 
on boaid, including passengeis and crew One- 
half of such lifeboat and life raft equipment may 
be in approved Iife-rafts or approved collapsible 
lifeboats ” 

That was two months after the disaster, two more 
months have gone, and nothing is officially accom- 
pUslied here. We are not disappointed m the 
leport of Lord Mersey's ComnubSion. We never 
exi>ected anything fiom and we think that all 
those who travel, and who prefer honest endeavour 
n the direction of refoim to insincere endeavour to 
accomplish nothing, will agree with us when we say 
that the Board of Irade must justify itself and reform 
Itself, otherwise, Lord Meisey's report notwithstanding, 
there will be such a cleaning of the Augean stables 
as will astonish the Empire, 



No More Rotten Ships. 

DOING WITHOUT THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


P HARAOH may have had tht beit possible 
intentions with regard to the ultimate fate 
of the Children of Israel, but nobody can 
deny that the plagues helped him to carry out his 
embryo benevolence much more thoroughly and much 
more expeditiously than he would have done had he 
been left to himself to benefit by the unceasing labour 
of the Israelites m his fields and brickyards And 
so we feel with regard to the Board of I rade and the 
masters of the Marine Department, i e, the ship¬ 
owners anti shipbuilders Their intentions with regard 
( to safety at sea, and the lives of the passengers and 
' crews of the vessels under their supervision, may be 
excellent—they have been outwardly so for years, 
but we confess to very considerable doubt as to whether 
anything rcully tangible is going to result in the way 
of giving to every seafarer a reasonable chance of life 
^ While hoping tor the best from the shipowners, we 
,are very strongly of opinion that no time should be 
lost in forcing them to do right Otherwise they will 
harden their hearts again, trusting that the disaster 
- of the Titamc will have been, not forgotten, but 
relegated to the past, and nothing will be done The 
general public,even the travcllingpublic,is unorganised, 
and therefore without much chance of being really 
' potent There is no sane trade union of ocean 
passengers' If there were, the reasonable ideal of 
every passenger a chance of life would be more 
^ easily attempted As it is, we find that even on 
the Olympic, sister-ship to the Titimr, passengers 
are struck by the almost callous and ostentatious 
manner in whii h the White Star Line arc not carrying 
Out even those pitifully inadequate measures of safety 
which the lurid glare of disaster has forced them to 
take We have always avoided any semblance of 
bias or of animus against one steamship company or 
^ another, but if what we hear of the Olvmpic is true 
, wc can only say that passengers would do well to 
boycott the White Star Line in future Beyond this 
t we would stiongly advocate combination amongst 
those who h.ue suffered bereavement owing to the 
■loss of the 1 itamc, in order to take to the last farthing 
the limited compensation which the owners are liable 
to pay Not to do so would serve no good purpose, 
^ while there is no doubt that it is from the financial 
side that the question of safety at sea is to be attacked 


It IS the pocket which has broughjt things to the 
present pass, through the pocket they must be altered. 

But the passenger is difficult material, he is here 
to-dav and there to-morroi^ He has his prejudices, 
largely dependent upon the measure of comfort aijd 
attention of the differing lines and vessels he happens 
to patronise , in short, he desires safety, but only' 
bee omes an active fa( tor in the struggle to secure it at 
irregular intervals The nassenger is the guerilla of the 
movement What of the regular forces ? The sailors 
and the firemen die organised in trade unions and can 
be counted upon, since their unions are run on sane 
lints and there arc men like Father Hopkins directing 
them But any action on their part has always been 
without the propel result, since the captains and 
ofhc ers have not been united These sea-offittrs, badly 
paid and under .is complete a system ol confpulsory 
silence as the stride t frappist community, have until 
now not dared to take any real part in the struggle for 
efficient conditions on the sta And yet they hold the 
situation in their hands It may be possible to work 
an Insurance Act without doctors, but it is impossible 
to work a ship without officers 

Wc are therefore immensely relieved to learn that 
a “ National Union ol Masters and Mates ” has come 
into existence, and that under auspices which seem to 
promise well for successful results Those responsible 
for Its inception have grasped the fund.imcntal pim- 
riples of sane trade unionism, and the union is making 
great headway I his Union although independent, 
will work in closest harmony with unions having the 
same objeds bteps are being taken to draw up 
and secure schedules ol pay and conditions of work 
fairer to the officers, and at the same time condueice 
to the safety of the travcflmg public A special 
feature is to be made to secure the more adequate 
training of boys to become officers, and as the scheme 
of training will be drawn up bv practical men from 
now on we may consider that the red battle for 
ocean travel safety has leally begun, since we 
have the masters and mates lombmed and deter¬ 
mined on things being altered I he ideals of the 
iimon are many, and we are gratified to find a 
determination to endeavour to, raise the level of the 
profession to something where men will bq. proud to be 
se.i-capta%is and parents can arrange to send their sons 



{fom public schools to the merchant service. O' SuMly 
it wiU be fitting for the mercantile marine of the 
country to be directed as to units by as good material 
as can be found. ‘ 

The organisation and development of the forces of 
the Union will take time, but those responsible for its 
inception have d(vised a method of procedure which 
can be set at once in motion, and vyhich strikes straight 
at the root of much of the evil existing in mercantile 
marine matters. Ships are rotten because there is no 
adequate supervision, and because owners do not wish 
to spend money unless they are forced. Rotten ships 
become more rotten at an •< rapid rate, and 

the result is often that it may be a far better thing to 
the shipowner for a vessel to be lost, even with all 
hands, than for it to be doc ked and repaired. There is 
always the insurance money to be claimed. And so 
things have gone on, ships have been lost, have been 
posted as overdue, as missing, as lost, and the merchant 
service has lost hundreds and thousands of lives owing 
to a pernicious system whereby rottenness is 
encouraged, and to lose a vessel which is not sound 
and ought never to have been allowed to set sail is 
more profitable than for the vessel to arrive home. 
This is possible, this negligence in precautions against 
disaster, owing to the fact that those who know the 
actual conditions on the particular vessels are unable 
to speak what they know. The very complete system 
of blacklisting officers which the owners have built up 
in order to save themselves from the inconvenience of 
truth-telling officers has very naturally led to ships 
going to sea unsound and unfit. But now the officer 
is to be articulate, through his union, and individually 
a scheme has been arranged so that every vessel 
leaving port in an unsound condition, not really fit for 
sea, even if passed by one of those gentlemen employed 
by the Board of Trade, who as Civil serftants follow 
custom, shall leave behind it the reasons for disaster 
should disaster befall it. But we will outline the fnoius 
nperandi. The officers of each ship, before leaving f>ort, 
will draw up individually certified reports of the actual 
conditions obtaining on board their vessel—the Ijoats, 
the boilers, everything will be included, as well as the 
nature of the Board of Tr&dejnspection, special regard 
being paid to glaring instances in which the pocket of 
the shipowner has overcome his milk of human kindness 
towards those manning his ship. These reports will be 
deposited, sealed, in the safekeeping of trustees of the 
Union or in some independent hands, absolutely con¬ 
fidentially, with a letter giving instructions for the enve¬ 
lopes to be opened in certain circumstances. Even the 
officials of the Union will not necessarily know the 
contents of the reports; the officers have then every 
reason to feel free to give their real views and the 
actual facts. The ves.sef sails and, we will’say, is lost 
or meets with accident involving loss of lijf. The 
certified reports are then handed over to the Union 


and opened. Should they contain facts to justify a 
belief in the uri'^iMaurthinesn of tlie vessel, the docu-. 
ments will at once be handed Over to Lloyd’s undet?; 
writers, and they will be advised to refuse to pay the ' 

‘ insurances on the vessel. The lit ing uffii ei r.iii'iol. bear 
witness, but out of the mouths of the dead such evi- ’ 
dence may come as will permanently . shatter the 
present system, and make it! immaterial whether the. 
Board of Trade be reformed or not. For if the under¬ 
writers do not pay on rotten vessels, few vessels which " 
are rotten will go to sea. 

There should be little difficulty in arranging for an 
undertaking on the part of the underwriters that a 
definite percentage of their saving should go to the 
families of the lost men whose testimonies have been 
the means of saving Lloyd’s thousands of pounds. It 
is difficult to see how this scheme of enabling the dead ■■ 
to bear witness can fail to produce good results. It . 
is obviously in the interest of the officer, even although 
he be not a member of the Union, to draw up his certified 
report, since, if he be claimed by the sea, he will know 
that his family will have a greater chance of a liveli¬ 
hood, and his character a greater hope of being 
unstained, if the truth Is known than if the shipowner 
draws his insurance and nothing is done. How con¬ 
siderable are the sums concerned we may judge from 
the fact that for the six months of this year the 
estimated total of losses exceeded £^,000,000 (in the 
same period of 1911 the amount was 50 per cent. less). 
There were 3,001 total and partial losse.s—vessels under 
500 tons gross register being excluded from the 
calculation—and of these collisions were responsible 
for 936, strandings for 848, and weather damage for 
634. No fewer* than 127 vessels, 46 British and 81 
foreign,,:..' .. . 'i. 127,114 tons, were lost. Indeed, 
32 ships, 20 British and 12 foreign, were posted 
“ missing,” carrying with them to a nameless grave 
as many as 900 officers and men. 

Over ten of the British vessels lost carried insurance 
of over £50,000 each. Can we wonder that the new 
scheme of protecting Lloyd’s against rotten vessels 
posse.sses for them a more than theoretical value ? 
We do not hesitate to say that with the founding of 
the Masters’ and Mates’ Union, and with the putting 
into force the system of ensuring, that every ship 
shall leave its record behind it in incontrovertible 
form, a new era has begun for the mercantile marine of 
this country. We shall be surprised if there will not 
be seen a very sudden improvement in' conditions. 
Through the pocket is the surest way to progress in 
this case, and the saving of the pockets of the under¬ 
writers will result in the saving of the lives of hundreds 
and possibly thousands of officers, crew and passengers. 
Even the fear of such a system of evading the enforced 
dumbness of to-day cannot fail to have a good effect. 
The officers have the whole question in their own 
hands, and we believe that by their action this country 
will once more lead the world in matters mercantile, 
and that everyone who goes down to the sea in ships 
shall be assured a “ chance of life.” 



IMPERIAL EXAMPLE, ACHIEVEMENT, AND LESSON FROM JAPAN. 

“There ii no eecond wey whereby Jo thow 
The lore of FeJherlend. 

Whether one •lanil 

A toldier oader erme. ageinti the foe. 

Or atay at home, a peaceful citizen, 


The way of loyalty ii 

I *' T is smgularly ap|)ropriate for us to write on 
the subject of tnh Isite Emperor of Japan, even 
although some, time will have elapsed before 
these lines are published. To all the mourning 
■subjects of the Emperor there is rejoicing that in the 
' future the Imperial ancestor?; wjll number amongst 
’ them one who, of all the long and unbroken line, 
Ifijid most during his lifetime to achieve the advance- 
fcmient of his country. And this added force for good 
j:and for progress, together with the unimaginable 
>! forces already existing, c.innot hut work for the good 
fof the country and for the carrying'out of the ideals 
•of Mutsuhito, Where here we crjt, “ The King is 
s'dead, long live the King! ” in Jdpan they say, “ The 
llmpcror never dies; long live the new Emperor, who in 
his person contain'! all the good hnd all the force of his 
prediMx- - i irsTali ve in order to become a good ancestor 
K the ideal of the Japanese; how much more so when in 
dying the Emperor becomes part of the religious part 
^spf the nation, from which it draws its. daily inspiration, 
and around which centres that patriotism which has 
; marked Japan fri)-:! cnoiigst cthc niitiui'", 

■' While his ■■lr.■'.l!>■^;d Mui.'iihito a-' 'a more 

than man, he, availing himself to the full of the 
advaniiiges and attributes of that national poipt of 
;'view, without allowing himself to be unduly influenced, 
ife his commonsense decisions, hiade of liis rmmtry 
^ what he ttoidd. And what he would was good. The 
reign of the late Emperor,” says Mr. Asqhith, "was 
' the most memorable in moder^ history.' He witnc.s.sed 
An less than fifty years his own tran.s formation from 
a semi-Divine and carefully, sequestered figure in the 
background of the national life into a constitutional 
monarch, and without losing any of the attributes of 
his illustrious ancestors, he became the mainspring, 
,the Central force, the pioneer and leader of a trans- 
i;'formation which has placed Japan among the foremost 
'nations of the world as a great naval and military 
jiPower with a splendid recotd of stubborn and 
^disciplined heroism.” 

a;' Ihe personal side of the keystone of the Japane-se 
‘aational arch is perhaps of less importance to the world 
^|han the nature of the office he has inherited and of 
■ '■the cumulative force of his position vis-d-vis the nation. 

’ These because they appertain as much to his successor 
W to himself, and it is because of this that we think 
^,it wdl to devote some time to the Imperial jjositiop in 


itill the aeme. 

-JAPANESE EMPEROR. 

Japan, that curiously successful mixture of theocracy, ■ 
autocracy and democracy, which has made many 
profound thinkers wonder whether in Japan.there is not 
to be found the answer to many of the most thorny 
of Western social problems. 

In the fact that Mutsuhito began to reign in 1867, 
when a mere boy, we may find a parallel with our 
own Queen Victoria. Both had to gain their experience 
in living history, and neither one nor the other failed 
in the great task they were called upon to take up, 
to the unending honour and glory of their respective 
countries. The Japanese Emperor was the one 
permanent and unchanging point in a rapidly-changing 
country. He acquired experience and learnt to use 
to the best advantage his inherited wisdom, even while 
leading add encouraging change, and achieved the 
apparently impossible work of perpetuating the old 
Japan in the' new. A man of immense industry,' 
working early and late, and ever ready to respond to 
the call of duty, he was able to keep in touch with 
all the many sides of Japanc.se development. His 
frank nature led him to abhor subterfuge and to 
demand truth from all around him. Endowed with a 
remarkable memory, and a good judge of character, 
he was able to make u.se of his servants and ministers 
,to the best advantage. Of his private life nothing 
but good can be said. He saw Japan domineered 
over by the arrogant nations of the West; lie become.s 
ah Imperial ancestor to watch over one of the great 
EciwcrV of the world, bound in indissoluble alliance 
withthis country, who.se proud boast for centuries 
was “ we want no alliances.” 

From his position in the nation, from the u.se he 
made of it, from his actions and from his utterances, 
Mutsuhito stands as an exadiple to '■i!c:iii.n' and a 
mark •of admiration for all. What he was his successor 
may have every hope to be, for have not the Imperial. 
ancestors who guide and dominate him gained a very 
wonderful recruit ? We do not need to be anxious 
as to the future of any Japanese Emperor; the past 
Emperors keep jealous and true guard over him and. 
his actions. To know what the new Emperor will do 
we have only to turn to the past, and in the actions ^ 
and utterances of the late Emperor we find mirrored 
the quintessence of Japanese Imperial ideals and an 
expression of the forces whicli contintte to-day to. 
dictate Ijaperial action. * 



> In Japan the Emperor is the/rentre of the nation, 
the son of the Japanese universe, and the keptonc 
of the national arch. As a leading Japanese literary 
man and newspaper editor, Mr. Ichiro Tokutomi, once 
said: ‘‘ Our country Ls our idol, and patriotism our 
first doctrine. From the Emperor downwards, the 
vast majority iiave no other religion.” “ The love 
that we bear fh our Emperor,” says Dr. Nitobe, 

“ naturally brings with it a love for the country oVer 
which he reigns. Hence our sentiment of patriotism 
—I win not call it a duty, for, as Dr. Samuel Johnson 
rightly suggests, patriotism is a sentiment and is more 
tharhi^ty—I say, our patriotism is fed by two streams 
of sentiment, namely, that 
of personal love to the 
monarch, and of our com¬ 
mon love for the soil which 
gave us birth and provides 
us with hearth and home. 

Nay, there is another source 
from which our patriotism 
is fed; it is that the land 
guards in its bosom the 
bones of our fathers.” 

Japan has never known 
schism and division in 
times of crisis. Even during 
the feudal times, with con¬ 
stant internecine struggles, 

’it needed but a national 
peril to consolidate the 
whole nation around the 
Emp'eror. During the years 
of the Shogunate, while 
non-imperial hands held 
the reins of actual power, 
they always did so on be¬ 
half of the Emperor. 

There was no design upon 
the Imperial position ; 
everything iri'the abstract 
was his. None of the 
daimyos owned the land 
they po.5.se.ssed ; it was all 
the property of the Em¬ 
peror. It was this fact 
which made the ending of the feudal system so much 
less difficult than it would otherwise have been. The 
.memorial in which the feudal lords gave up their 
lands contained the following remarkable passage 
“ The country where we live is the Emperor’s land; 
the food which we eat is grown by the Emperor’s 
man. How can we make it our own ? We now, 
reverently offer up the lists of our possessions and 
men, with the prayer that the Emperor will take 
good measures for rewarding those to whom reward 
is due, and for taking-from those to whon\ punishment 
is due. Let (he Imperial orders be issued for altering 
and remodelling the territories of the vari(#is clans. 


Let the civil and penal tiodes, the military laws, 
proceed from the Emperor. Let all the affairs of the.' 
Empire, great and small, Ire referred to him.” 'Tltei 
history of Japan’s Emperors is crowded with Instances’ 
of remarkable monarchs, who, in many cases, volun¬ 
tarily sacrificed their thrones to more worthy successors 
for the good of the State. 

In thg, old days the Empetor Nintoku (the 'Virfuous 
Emperor) lived in poverty, having remitted all taxation 
for three years in order to lighten the burdens of his 
people. To him is ascribed the saying, “ When heaven-; 
sets up a prince in power, it is not for the sake df the’’: 
holder of the power, but of the-people. The people’s : 

poverty is my poverty)' 
and their prosperity is my 
prosperity.” This senti¬ 
ment is held to-day as 
much as it ever was yearn 
ago, and its effects may be ^ 
seen in the granting to the 
people of Japan, by they) 
free will of the Emperor, 
since the Restoration, the 
constitution assuring full 
private and public liberty. 
It must notbe overlooked 
that these concessions j 
these limitations of the ' 
powers of the Emperor, | 
were not forced from the 
sovereign by wars or re¬ 
bellions, but were the 
natural outcome . of the • 
relations between govern¬ 
ing and governed. “ In 
one particular,” says Count 
Katsiffa, ” the constitution 
of Japan has, in the eyes, 
of Japan, a peculiar glory. 
It was not, a.s has been the 
case in many countries, 
the fruit of a hi'i- •Irus'rie’: 
between the nation and the : 
Throne. It was the gift of 
the Emperor; freely given, ■ 
gratefully received—a 
sacred treasure which both alike will guard with care.” 

The granting of this constitution by the Emperors 
is one of the greatest evidences of the solidarity of the; 
national interests and sentiments of rulers and ruled; 
in Japan. No other constitution so amply secures the), 
rights of the sovereign, and at the .same time guarantees 
the rights of subjects, and it has been in use long enough 
to prove its effectiveness. Japan was a purely feudal; 
country until less than forty years ago, and the Emperor;' 
of Japan possessed a position infinitely superior to that 
of the Tsar, when he freely gave to his subjects tho; 
constitution.^ which they now enjoy. In no other:; 
country has so great a change, affecting the very foun- 



H.I.M. the late Emperor Motsubito. 










I'At.tions of the State, been brought about without whole may be completed. The force of the progressive 
^bloodshed, and for that very reason it is an example movement receives day by dayIn all countries more 
worth following. and more rapid increase.‘fin such an-era as the 

S The first act ol the Emperor, on ascending the present any semblance of time squandered in fruitless' 
thrope in 1868, was to enunciate the fundamental prin- quarrelling, or any opportunities forfeited for extending 

‘; ciplcsof his government in the form of a solemn oath, the country’.s prosperity, is a spectacle We have no 

■ which has since then been known as “ the Five Articles desire to display to the spirits of Our Ancestors, 

qf the Imperial Oath.” The Emperor declarejj in this neither can the fair goal of representative institutions 

;;:bath:— be''reached by such routes. We entrust to ^r 

T. That deliberative assemblies should bee.stablished. Ministers the duty of establishing order in th^e 
and all measures of government should be important matters, and We look with confidence to 
decided by public opinion. the chosen representatives of Our people to share the 

3. That all classes, high and low, should unite in anxiety felt by Us on this subject morning and 
vigorously carrying out the plan of the Govern- evening.” 

ment. si That the principal pointjof the constitution affecting 

3. Officials, and miliury, and all common people the sovereign and the liberty of the people are not 

should, os far as possible; be aUdwed to fulfil such as need alarm the most conservative of monarchs 
their just desires, so that there might not be any may be judged by the following remarks of Marquis 
■ r.'cnl uinonu them. Ito, who was the framer of the Japanese constitution. 

4. Uncivilised customs of former times should be His most vital comment with regard to the Emperor’s 

broken through, and everything should be based position is the following : “ The Sacred Throne of 
upon the just and equitable principle of nature. Japan is inherited from Imperial ancestors, and it is 

5. That knowledge should be sought for throughout bequeathed to posterity ; in it resides the power to 

the world, so that the welfare of'the Empire reign over and govern the State. That express provi- 
might be promoted. sions concerning the sovereign power are specially 

It is no exaggeration to say that such sentiments mentioned in the articles of the Constitution in no 
‘‘■ were rare in the mouth of any-occupant of a European wise implies that any newly-settled opinion thereon 
si; throne in 1868. is set forth by the Constitution ; on the contrary, 

V. This oath has been made the basis of the national the original national policy is by no means changed 

’' policy. How well the Emperor has kept his oath, and by it, but it is more .strongly confirmed than ever.” 
|Tjow unswervingly his Government and his people have Dealing with the express provision.s, he says: “ The 
‘^followed the wish expressed by their sovereign, is shown Emperor is Heaven-descended, divine, sacred ; he is 
5 by the subsequent events of their history. pre-eminent above all his subjects. He must- be 

I - And this autocratic monarch, this semi-deity, gave reverenced and is inviolable. He has, indeed, to pay 

i a constitution to his people, not hurriedly and from respect to the law, hut the law has no power to 
fear, but after reasoned consideration of the needs of hold him accountable to it. Not only shall there 
|| (he situation. Nor in granting it did he give too be no irreverence for the Emperor’s person, but 
* much at once; he left the future to work out the full he shall not be made a topic of derogatory comment 
measure of the constitution, and in this he was wise nor one of discussion. The sovereign power of 
licyond the wisdom of the average monarch. To reigning over and governing the State is inherited by 
review the early part of his reign we cannot do better the Emperor from his ancestors, and by him bequeathed 
‘(.'than quote the Emperoris own words ;— to his posterity. All the different legislative, as well 

I" “ During the twenty and odd years which have as executive, powers of State, by means of which he 

elapsed since We assumed the reins of government, reigns over the country and governs the people, are 

f* the feudal policy has been abolished and replaced by united in this most exalted personage, who thus holds 

I'-a government of progress, and, having regard to the in his hands, as it were, all the ramifying threads of 

■ 'conditions existing in the outer world. We have entered the political life of the country* His. Imperial Majesty 

is the route of international intercourse; but each and has himself determined a Constitution, and has made 

‘- every part of the executi-p* body has been framed on it a fundamental law to be observed both by the 

< the lintts bequeathed Us by Our Ancestors, no object Sovereign and by the people. 

f .being contemplated other than to promote the welfare “ The supreme authority in military and naval affairs 
|of Our subjects and to further the prosperity of the is vested in His Most Exalted Personage, and these 

■jJ^tate. We established the Diet, trusting that thus affairs are subject to the commands issued by the 

JSby the multitude of counsellors the cardinal work of Emperor. The organisation and the peace standing 

nation would be facilitated. The Constitution is of the army and navy are determined by the Emperor.^ 
Ijiriow in the earliest stages of its operation. Circum- It is true that this power is exercised with the advice 

«j)ection is essential in the beginning, so that the of responsible Ministers of State; still, like the 

achiecement may be assured in the end. To-day the Imperial military command, iC nevertheless belongs 

outlines have to be fixed, so that hereafter the great to the sovereign power of the Emperor, a,id no inter- 






’T.ierence in it by the Diet should be allowed. Deckra- 
' tions of war, conclusions of peace, and of treaties with 
^ forei^ countries are the exclusive rights of the 
, ^verei^, concerning which no consent of the Diet 
iS required. For, in the first place, it is desirable 
that a monarch should manifest the unity of the 
sovereign power that represents the State in its inter¬ 
course with foroign Powers; and, in the second, in 
war, and treaty matters, promptness in forming plans 
according to the nature of the crisis is of paramount 
importance. By ‘ treaties ’ is meant treaties of peace 
and friendship, of commerce and of alliance. These 
sovereign powers are operative in every direction, 

. unless restricted by the express provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution, just as the light of the sun shines everywhere 
unless it is shut out by a screen. So these sovereign 
powers do not depend for their existence upon the 
enumeration of them in successive clauses. In the 
Constitution is given a general outline of the sovereign 
powers; and, as to the particulars touching them, 
only the essential points are stated, in order to give 
a general idea of what they are. Not even the most 
arrogant monarch, the most exigent Tsar,, could ask 
for greater powers than are posses.sed by the Emperor 
of Japan. By such a Constitution the position of the 
monarch is more defined and infinitely better founded, 
since the people, secure in their liberties, give love 
where they would only give fear.” 

The constitution is replete with proof of the domi- 
-• nance of the national feeling, both in the minds of 
the Emperor and of his people. To the Japanese, 
nationalism has no narrow, no selfish meaning ; it is 
inherent. It is not antagonistic to any other nation ; 
it is without any prejudices; and Japan’s rapid strides 
are due to its virtues as a nation. 

Ever)' mtinanh, every statesman should study the 
Imperial rescripts of the late Emperor for illuminating 
in.spiration, for concise directness, and for information 
in the art of governance. When there was an urgent 
need for naval expansion and the Treasury was 
depleted, the Emperor cut the Gordian knot in his 
special message to the nation.. He said :—“ With 
regard to matters of national defence a single day’s 
neglect may involve a century’s regret. We shall 
economise the expenses of the liousehold, and shall 
contribute during the space of six years a sum of 
300,000 yen annually. We direct Our military and civil 
officials, except in cases where specihl circumstances 
interfere, to ■ contribute one-tenth of their salaries 
during the .same period, which sums shall be devoted 
to supplement the fund for building men-of-war.” 

Not only were these words, but deeds, the results of 
which were shown to the world nt Tsushima, and have 
raised the Japanese navy to the domination of the 
Ea.stern Seas. Can we imagine a similar case here? 
And yet to this country the navy means more than it 
ever did to Japan. For- us it is a vital necessity; 
without it alk things are as naught! * • 

The Emparor’s speech on education might serve as 


m 

a model in many countries, and show a very rea ; 
recognition of the fact: that in edfication is to be fount! ' - 
the real basis of a nation :—" The goodness of Our ; 
subjects, displayed generatiim after generation in;|| 
loydty and piety, and in harmonious co-opegation,'"';: 
contributes to the ksting character of Our country. 
These form the fundamental principle.s of education’ ' 
for Our subjects. Be loyal, to your relations, as hus¬ 
bands Ind wives, and faithful to your friends; let 
your conduct be courteous and frugal, and love others" 



The New Emperor of Japan. 


Whose reign bears the name Tttisho^ or “Great Resolutions.” 

as yourselves; attend to.^our studies and practise,., 
your respective callings.; cultivate your iiitellectual 
faculties and train your moral feelings ; foster tli^e 
public weal and promote the interests of .society; ever 
render strict obedience to the Constitution and to all 
the laws of Our Empire ; display your public spirit and 
your courage, and thereby give Us your support in. 
promoting and maintaining the honour and the proSxj 
perity of Our Empire, which is coeval with the heavens 
and the earth. Such conduct on your part will not only 
be what is fitting in Our good and loyal subjects, btjtjj 









:.WiU also suffice to make manifest the customs and 
'manners bequeathed to you by your ancestors.” 

- While the Emperor’s work and influence on internal 
,.affairs are of great importance, the world is naturally 
-interested to know whether or no the influence of Japan 
in world politics is for peace or war. We have heard 
■from Prince Eatsura and from our own statesmen that 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance is one of the greatest of 
forces making for the peace of Europe; but what does 
the Emperor think, and what will the Emperor do ? 

' To answer this it is only neqessary to turn again to 
^e utterances of the Japanese Emperor on the all- 
important subject of the future of his country; in 
these there is ample reassurance for the most appre¬ 
hensive. And in reading the Imperial words, it must 



The New Crown Prince of Japan. 


;j;i)ever be forgotten that they are no impromptu 
■ipeeches or telegram.s, such as we are accustomed to 
from the lips of European monarchs or Ameriian 
Presidents. They are sottething far more serious than 
that, partaking of the nature of proclamations, for the 
Very position of the Japanese Emperor in the eyes of 
his subjects is different from anything that can be 
found in Europe. Besides his position, there is his 
character to be considered, and also the powers 
r j^antod him under the Constitution. . It is no exaggera- 
|j&n to say that, as a monarch, the Japanese Emperor 
Stands pre-eminent at the present moment. And he 
;.'lias had to accomplish his great work of making Japan 
'-what she is now without any of that preparation for 
kingship wjiich falls to the lot of Western monarchs. 


Everything was against him, and yet at the time of 
the Restoration he gathered all the threads into his 
hand, and for forty years has been the motive, power 
for progress in every department of his Empire. 
Situated as he is in isolation, he is not able to touch 
all the thousand and one details of national existence ; 
but the broad lines of policy, the essential foundations 
for success, are due to him. There i^ no statesman in 
Japan, however great, not even the wonderful Ito 
himself, who doe.s not acknowledge that he is but the 
instrument of the Emperor, and that all his work 
would have been unavailing had it not been for the 
Imperial impulse. Speaking little, thinking much, the 
Emperor of Japan is one whose utterances must carry 
weight in Japan above anything else. By the Con¬ 
stitution he is granted the greatest powers to enforce 
his utterances, and to see that the policy he lays down 
as the best shall be carried out. The Ministers of 
State are responsible to the Emperor alone, and are 
dismissed or retained at his pleasure. The Emperor 
is the head of the army and of the navy. As regards 
foreign relations he is also supreme. By the 
tliirteenth Article of the Constitution it is held that 
the conduct of diplomatic affairs forms a part of 
the Imperial prerogative, and lies entirely outside the 
rights of the Imperial Diet. Thus the utterances of 
the Emperor on foreign relations are those of the man 
who decides those relations, not merely tho.se of one 
who suggests them. The following extracts from 
speeches and Imperial edicts allow of no misunder¬ 
standing as to the Imperial policy towards foreign 
countries. In an Imperial proclamation of April 21, 
1895, occurs the following :—“ We deem it that the 
development of tlie prestige of the country could be 
obtained only by peace. It is Our mission, which 
We inherited from Our ancestors, that peace should 
be maintained in an cfl'eetuul way. The foundations 
of the great ]roliey of Our ancestors has been made 
more stable. We desire that We .shall, together with 
Our people, Ite specially guarded against arrogance or 
relaxation. It is what We highly object to, that the 
people should become arrogant by being puffed up 
with triumph, and despise others rashly, which would 
go towards lo.sing the respect of foreign Powers. 
Since the development of the nation can be obtained 
by peace, it is a divine duty imposed upon Us by Our 
ancestors, and it has been Ouf intention and endeavour 
since Our accession to the throne to maintain peace 
so as to enjoy it constantly. ... We are positively 
against insulting others and falling into idle pride by 
being elated by victories, and against losing the con¬ 
fidence of Our friendly states.” 

And so there is another “ Policeman of Peace ” to 
aid the British Navy in the world mission. The new 
era in Japan which commences with the accession 
of the new Emperor has received the name of Taisho, 
or “ great resolutions,” and ws do not hesitate to say 
that the work and the continufhg influence of the late 
Emperonwill go immensely towards the “great resolu- 
. tions .of This successor. ' 




Expert Views otf Empite EttiigratioMul 
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I N our last number we dealt with the greatest of 
all Imperii^f problems—the Imperial organisa¬ 
tion of the peopling of the Empire. The article 
has awakened universal interest, and has shown to 
us that at the present moment this country and the 
overseas dominions alike are searching after some 
adequate rneans of coping with the twofold problem— 
the relief of continuing pauperism here and the filling 
of the empty areas of the Empire with the most suit¬ 
able citizens. The solution of this will mean more 
to the Empire than many Dreadnoughts, since it will 
enable the dominions across the seas to attain a fuller 
measure of strength and wealth. We have thought 
it well to collect the views of some of those actually 
dealing with the migration of citizens from one 
part of the Empire to another, and give them 
below. The main fact is clear and undisputed — 
that something must be done. Tliere are those 
who say that the philanthropic societies are to 
'be discouraged, and the hona fide agents, who 
Irankly do their work for so much commission 
per head, encouraged. There seems no doubt 
that there is room for both, but they must be 
adequately controlled and subservient to an Imperial 
machinery for dealing with the whole (luestion. The 
foundation of Empire-peopling is the education of 
the young and the continuing of that education when 
the child reaches his or her destination. The elemen¬ 
tary schools are the great beginning of Empire settle¬ 
ment ; but pending the results of an Imperial universal 
education we must use up existing material. There 
is much to be learned from the letters given below, 
and in a subsequent article we will endeavour, out 
of all the needs aud exisfing organisations, to evolve 
a truly Imperial and practically workable scheme of 
emigration machinery, which will not only people the 
Empire systematically and scientifically, but will also 
bring into being an Imperial department, the creation 
of every new one of which brings closer the day of 
real Imperial Federation. .We would just say, however, 
that while the work of studying needs and material 
available should be carried out by an Imperial Board, 
once the migrants have been allocated their future 
home they would naturally be dealt Wilb by the 
various Govelmnents, who possess now in m^y cases 


an excellent machinery. Then again the Board of 
Trade Labour Exchanges should be made more q»e 
of, the local post-office should become a cen*e for' 
the spreading of Empire knowledge, and the various 
dbuntries seeking population must be prepared |0 ’ 
spend money on a large scale to assist passengers to ■ 
their shores. Recently in Canada a Minister declared 
that they should spend ^10,000,000 in-order |6fi 
secure 3,000,000 competent farmers—or only ov^i 
three pounds per head. As immediate steps, pendit^, 
more complete organisation, the Foot Law authorities, 
should have the right to board out children anywhere 
in the Empire, not only in*this country. Thai would 
be a great step. i" 

Then, again, there is the great question of* 
time-expired men from the army and navy,| 
This is material of the very highest value, even 
although the men are not agriculturists, nor have 
they any special line of business. 'I'hey are, however, 1 
physically fit, trained to think, and in the prime of 
life, while many are married men. To enable them 
to migrate relieves the labour market here, peoples 
tracts of our overseas dominion.s, and supplies a stiffen- 
ing to the military systems of the various parts of the 
Empire. In ancient Rome the planting of soldier 
colonies was an excellent institution, and- to-day we 
should not be above following the Roman example. 
When we consider that for the next three years no 
fewer than 24,000 men will be leaving the army 
annually—or 72,000 meivin all—we must admit that 
here is a very real and immediate method of supplying 
good Empire population while waiting for the younger 
generation. 

It is of interest to note that Mr. Scammell 
has gone to Canada to arrange for some business - 
method of sending over these tens of thousands of 
men with their families. It is probable that the 
Canadian Government will give financial a.s.sistance 
in the way of passage money—it would be extra-' 
ordinary were it not so. These few points show us, 
the wonderful variety of the question, and cannot fail 
to impress upon us the necessity and the Imperial 
duty which devolves upon us all to lose no time in 
systematising the peopling of the Empire, a probleut 
which, to quote Sir John Henniker Heaton, “ is of'' 
first class importance and has never before, assumed;! 
such importance.” ■ 







THE HON. GEORGE FOSTER, Quiadian Minister of Comnierce and Indu^ry. , 


4. ^ What will Canada be ^ars iro0 now f To-day 
«(' have 7.;;-.of people. La?t year 354,000 people 
, came in as immigrants and settled in Canada. We took 
■138,000 from Great Britain, 132,000 from the United 
' States of America, and nearly 80,000 from the rest of 
the world, making a grand total of 356,000. This year 
the pumber will at least be 400,000;“ You may lay 
down as a fairly reasonable estimate that for the next 
fifty years there will be ari increase by irhmigration of 
at least 500,000 people per year into Canada. Add that 
to the natural increase, and in fifty years the population 
should be close'on 50,000,000 people. 

FORTY MILLION CANADIANS. 

If the aspect of .Canada, as evidenced between the 
periods of 1867 and 1912, is different, how much more 
different will be the aspect of Canada in relation to this 
Empire when her population has grown from seven 
millions to forty or fiftf millions of people. This 
thought impresses itsel(,upon one. Ought we not to 
be thinking about it—men in the United Kingdom, 
men in Canada, and men in the Overseas Dominions ? 
If on a certain day 33/500 Scotch people were to make 
a track to the port of Glasgow and find a fleet to take 
them at once over to Canada~33,ooo at a time—what a 
Contmotion it would raise in Great Britain ! Yet this 
was the number which went out from Scotland in 
1911-12. If 138,000 people in these islands were to 
trek to Liverpool upon a given day of the week and 
take ship for Canada it would make a great many 
people who do not think certainly do so; but 
they went all the same—and they are going every 
year. 


II MKAN^ „ , V. 

What does mean to this Old Country'-i^8,o^ 
vacant chairs, vacant rooms, vacant places in the 
United Kingdom, as compared with last year; 138,606' 
fewer toilers in this country to work upon its raw 
materials and to do ifs labour ; 13^,000 fewer people- 
to pay its municipal taxes and its general taxes 7 
138,000 fetver peopfe to build homes and replenish them 
in this country. Emigrants they are called: I wish' 
somebody would bar that word and substitute another. 

When a man from Nova Scatia goes to British 
Columbia he is not called an emigrant; he has simply : 
moved. What reason is there in the world, when a 
man goes from Scotland to Australia or to Canada, 
that he should not be put in the same class aS the man 
who has simply moved and not emigrated ? But the 
head and centre of the Empire is poorer by 138,000 
people ; and the Empire is that much poorer provided 
they have not simply moved to another portion of the 
Empire and which shall continue within the Empire. 

OTIZENS OF PART—CITIZENS OF WHOLE. 

Therein lies the whole question. There should be 
but one Empire. The citizen of one portion of it should 
be the citizen of every other portion of it; the man 
who goes from one to another should simply have 
transferred his home and not tran.sferred his national 
characteristics. If these great, mighty, outlying 
Dominions continue to grow—as they will grow—and 
their populations increase—as they will increase—fifty 
years will put the heart of the Empire and the outlying 
portions of the Empire in a very different position the 
one,to the other. Are we not going to think about these 
things ? Shall it always be laissez jairet 


SIR JOHN TAVERNER, 

I am fully in accord with your statement that “ there 
is no more vital and pressjing Imperial duty than the 
systematic peopling of the Fmipire.” 1 am also 
strongly of opinion that there should be co-operation 
between the Mother Country and the Overseas Govern¬ 
ments. If we are really to be partners in the Empire 
we should work together in building up and main¬ 
taining our Empire by our own people for our own 
people. Surely there is a screw loose somewhere when 
we find that last year about 100,000 of our people left 
the Mother Country to go under foreign flags, and 
this exodus while there are vast undeveloped areas 
in different parts of the Empire. This is bad 
business, and some united effort should be taken to 
stem this tide. 

The various Governments who are conducting 
emigration policies are doing their best to secure the 
class of people which come within their respective 
policies Per.sonally, I am very strongly of an opinion 
that ihcrc should be some combined action on the 
jpmt of the Imperial GoveSmment and the Overseas 
Governments in designing a policy for the preparation 


Agent-C4eneral for Victoria. 

of lads, say from twelve to fourteen years of age, for 
planting in different parts of the Empire. 1 think 
that the best class of emigration that could be brought 
about, in addition to what has taken place, would be 
the sending of 5'ojmg memfrom fourteen to eighteen 
years of age to our Overseas Dominions and States. 
The great advantage of this would be that the young 
men grow up with the conditions obtaining in different 
parts of the Empire where they may be located, and 
become very useful citizens.* 

I would like to see, say, about fifty miles from 
London, a farm of about 1,000 acres secured, and there 
established what might be called a preparatory agrir 
cultural school, where boys could be taken at even a 
younger age than twelve, assuming that they would 
receive some education. But the primary object of 
this farm would be to give these lads some rural or 
agricultural training. The farm should be self-support¬ 
ing; the boys should be taught to milk, to look after 
poultry, feed pigs, and be instructed generally in the 
class of work ifbi,dr.-rig on the ordinary farm. lam 
quite sure that the various Governments would, be 



glad to take whatever number bf bo^ this 

_could produce, say after a couple of years of 

.; 5 i^culturaltraining. And I am also quite sure that, 
"qimddntf for my own particular Suite in .Australia, 
hundreds of farmers would be only too glad to 
take boys on the lines of the policy which is being 
carried out b)' the Victorian Government,' which f 
had the plea.'rura’of inaugurating .some three years' 
ago. These lads were sent out in batches of twelve, 
ind before thuy .reached the Cotony the Govem- 
. meht had arranged that practical should 

.Jeach take a boy for twelve months,'giving him his 
.food and keep for that term, in returh for his 
labour, which may be regarded as a kind of premium. 
The system has worked remarkably well. (The accom¬ 
panying photograph illustrates the type of bay that 
was sent out. Each of these boys is doing well, many 
ol them sending remittances home to their parents.) 
An Imperial Board of Emigration would serve a 
useful purpose, and I think the time has arriwd 
when the peopling of the Empire is one deserving 
of Imperial consideration and Imperial action, r A 


great deW canW be achieved, as is pointed but in ■ 
■this article, throughoiit ; 4 ie elementary schools, in 
teaching the rising generation what the Empire is, 
what it means to the Mother Country, and tiifi great 
responsibility that is attached, from Ae defence point' 
of view, to keeping our own peopl'e under our own flag. 
It is appalling to read that we have in this country 
a quarter of gji million of pauper children ranging 
up to sixteen years of age living upon cBbrity, 
■when there are such fine opportunities for placing' 
them throughout the Empire. I am quite confident 
that thousands ' of ** these children, m they wetp 
placed on a preparatory agricultural .■■chool-farni,' 
would make excellent lad,s for planting in different ; 
parts of the Empire. I am quite in accord with 
the statement in the article that “Young countries 
need young blood,” and in carrying out an Imperial 
policy such as I have suggested I am satisfied that 
an immense saving could be effected in the. cost to' 
the ratepayers, and at the same time useful citizens, 
of the Empire would be produced under the best 
possible conditions.* 1 


SIR WILLIAM HALL JONES, late High Commissioner for New 'Zealand. 


I thank you for sending me the July Review 
OF Reviews containing the article upon Imperial 
Emigration. Perhaps you were not aware that at 
the end of May 1 retired from the position of the 
High Commissioner for New Zealand; but it may 
interest you to know that in New Zealand there is 
an Immigration Department and a Labour Depart¬ 
ment, each controlled by Ministers with Portfolios 
so named. The Government then ascertains the class' 
of labour most required in the Dominion. For some 
time this has been those connected with farming and 
domestic servants, and as.sistcd passages are granted 
to them, the essentials being experience in their 
work, good health, and good character. Those living 
in New Zealand may nominate relatives in this country, 
but they are mostly selected by the New Zealand 
Official Representative here. This is done by adver¬ 
tising, etc. In obtaining the class of labour required 
they have the assistance of the Emigration Office of the 
Government here, and also of the Laljour Exchanges, 


and I am doubtful if an Emigration Board would 
work as efficiently as the Labour Departments of the 
Colonies, working in co-operation with the Labour 
Exchanges of this country, in obtaining the class of 
emigrants desired by the different Colonies. Here are 
many wishing to emigrate who have not the means; 
a Board as suggested might arrange for the cost of 
outfit and passage cost being advanced, and repaid by 
instalments. This, was done some years ago, but 
discontinued, as there was frequently difficulty in 
collecting the investments, and sometimes the immi¬ 
grant left the country. Much could be done in this 
country in training lads for farming life, both for 
service in this country and in the Colonies, and' I 
heartily agree that “ The Emigration of the young 
is the keynote of the Empire’s future ” ; but there must 
be the preliminary training, which as stated should 
begin in the Board Schools,' where, with a better 
knowledge of the Colonies, there.,shouid be little cause 
for complaint that our emigration does not sufficiently 
follow the flag. j 


SIR JOHN McCALL, Agent-General for Tasmania. 


I quite agree with what is said in your article in the 
July number, that it would be very advisable to have 
a proper system for disposing of the surplus population 
of this country, and placing them in the various parts 
of the Empire, where there anust be any amount qf • 
room for them. As far as Tasmania is concerned, we 
haVe for some time ceased to assist; but recently the 
Government have again started their system of nomi- 
.nation', by which the people resident in the country 
■become responsible for tHfe care and employment of tlte 
' immigrants whfcn they arrive, the Government contri¬ 


buting something towards their . in the case 

of a man, and £9 in the case of a woman, and a small 
amount for each child. Ihat system has ju.st been 
reintroduced, and already we are .sending over people< 
under the system. During the whole time I have been 
in England we have really been seeking the class who 
can not only pay their passaj;es, but with capital suffi¬ 
cient to take up farming. In the majority of instances i 
they have gone in for fruit-growing, an industry well" 
established, and giving very substantial return. We 
have also had a limited number of miners on the West 


1>f Tasmania, where large mining enterprises arc 
vXatrSSa on. Personally, I have rome to the condnsiun 
‘l^t-.we want something like a business arrangement, 
which provision would be made in the Overseas 
.'Ppaiinions for the settlement of the people who may 
'■be encouraged to go out there to settle on the land. 
We do not want to land a lot of people into each 
city ii^go u.inderiiig about and becomefkeless citizens j 
we want I'l have provision made for them to take up 
V thud work ns soon as they arrive. We have plenty of 
.^iaiid, even in Tasmania, to Jiu^rt a very largely 
’ittdeased poptilation. -There could be four or five 
Jtimcs the number we have already there. I am hopeful 
^•that within the next few months the Government wiM 
adopt a land settlement policy, so that we might get 
(•the Whole of our available land settled at once, instead 

waiting for years, as we have to do under the policy 
rather, want of policy—that has obtained in the 
/-past., I purpose going out to Tasmania in November 
,;with a view to inducing the Government to take up a 
’land sctileinetil scheme, so that the people in this 
(Sountr^ desirous of settling on the land in the Overseas 
' dominions will know that, so far as our State is 
“ cbneerned, the land is iuimediately available, and 
,‘aJso know the assistance they may expect from the 
' Government through their experts, who are employed 
' by the Agricultural'Department to advise settlers, 
iand generally to bring back with me all the information 
/'they could desire to enable them to judge of the future 
' prospects in that State, ,I believe something similar 
i/nas already been done by Victoria, in what is known 
as their irrigation areas; but I believe that this policy 
. could be extended to such an extent in Australia alone 
as to make full provision for all the desirable settlers 
. that could be obtained from the Mother Country at 
the present time. 

When you ^ome to consider what might be done on 
this side, it would appear that whenever you have a 
■large surplus population you must have a considerable 
number of people who, through no fault of their own, 
are thrbwn on tlic rates, and have to be supported by 
' ^eir more fortunate bothers who have employment, 
it appears to me that it ought not to t>e difficult for 
. those on whom the responsibility falls of making thi.s 
provision to come to some bu,siness arrangement with 
the Governments of the Dominions or States, by which, 
i, at any rate, they would be relieved of a considerable 
projiuriion i.f their present expenditure. That is to say, 
■that the w.holc cefct of getting these new settlers ought 
. not to fall upon the Colonial Governments, but might 
‘ well be shared by the bpdies now practically responsible 
I for their full keep. lathis were done the position of 
r the people would be better, and the cost to the raie- 
STOyers considerably reduced. 

I' Wth reference to. your article in regard to child 
emigration, I think" a great deal^might be done to 
, relieve the position here, and at the*same time educate 
.aad develop colonists, who would probably prove to 
be of greater value than the najOTity of these now 
■ aeaired under the more expensive /methods. Where 


tltese children have no relatives, I think the earlier 
they emigrate the better for themselves Md for the 
Dominions; but where the children have parents who 
do not wish to Idfee them at so early an age, much 
might be done to educate them for emigration in the 
elementary schools. 

A very excellent scheme is beipg carried out in 
Western Australia, having originated with one of the 
Rhodes scholor.s at Oxford. They have formed tan 
Eihigration Society, and have obtained from the ' 
West Australian Government land for carrying out 
their e.xperiment. The children will be taken ojl to . 
farms and there educated as farmers’ sons would be 
educated; in that way they would grow up in the.^ 
right environment, and would secure fpr that State 
a largd number of land workers. An extension'sf 
this scheme might be made to include girls, for whom 
no provision is made; in the same way they would 
be educated under Colonial conditions, and would be 
ready to Itike up positions on the various farms when 
old enough to be allowed to work on their own respon¬ 
sibility. These girls should be trained not only for 
farm work, but for domestic work, and the farm home 
would become a real home for these boys and girls, 
to which they could return for holidays, or when they 
were out of employment. It is better for the children 
to be altogether educated in the country where they 
will spend their future, if they have no parents to 
whom they can look for help. But there would still 
be a very largd class who gould be educated in this, 
country on a farm school until perhaps they were 
thirteen or fourteen, when they could be sent abroad 
to complete their edi^cation at a similar farm school 
in one of the Dominions. Personally, I think that 
in the end they would probably get better labour by 
taking the children and educating them under local 
condition.s than by sending out adults. For I think 
few ot us wlio have been in both countries have any 
doubt as to the superiority of the Colonial laboilrer. 

(At the present time a very large number ot 
untrained young fellows who come to the Colonies 
have a difficulty at first in obtaining employment, 
owing to want ,of training and experience, and these 
men have a very detrimental effect on the Colonial 
labourer, tending to bring him down to their level.) 

In those cases where the ratepayers are being 
relieved #iey should not hesitate to expend a portion 
of that money in giving these children a large outlook 
for their future. Of course, one of the things the ' 
Colonies have to be most particular about (this has 
been called to one’s mind by the recent Eugenics 
Congress that has be’en held in London) is the type 
of child that is sent out. In some of these imstitutions, 

’ Dunderstand, a very large proportion of the children 
would be considered undesirable, not owing to their 
viceij, but because of their mental deficiencies, It 
would have to be understood that under any schejnc 
that might be inaugurated there wouy have to be a 
rigid examination and inspection, and prdy the desir¬ 
ables c*ild possibly hope to be selected. 
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* |,%PM that the whole of this i|»ie6ti0ii ^Kiuldl be and close co-operatioa. It ^ a question, capable ^{\[ 
pikiif^p by the GovemmeHt of thK m)»ftry and the settlement by business people with advant^^ to-tke ’ 
i of the Ilommions worldn^; in ootBtant Mother Country and the pommioBs. 

PREBEMDARY G. DE M. RUDOLF, the Founder of the Church of England 

Waifs and Strays Society. 


, I have carefully read through the article in the July 
issue of the Reviews of Review, and certainly agree 
jthat there should be some systematised organisation 
of emigration to the other parts of our great Empire, 
' and the matter is one which the Government might 
"well take up m conjunction with the Colonial Govern¬ 
ments We however, concern our,flves only with 

■ children, and the only Dominion which at praient 
possesses a properly-organised system of childi 
emigration is Canada. The advantage to the Colonies 
of a properly-orgamsed system of child-emigration 
from the Mother Country has been ampiv shojvn by 
the experience of Canada, where thousands of respect¬ 
able citizens owe their present position to its operation 
The Mother Country is also a decided gamer, masmuch 
as many of the children before they were emigrated 
were m grave danger of drifting into the condition 
of “ waste material ” It has been admitted by an 
Ottawa journal that there is a smaller proportion ot 

. crime among these young immigrants than among 
Canadian-horn children, and this may bt sately 
attributed to the careful training given them bcfoic 
, they Wcit emigrated m the English institutions where 
' they had been sheltered The expense of carrying 
on this emigration has hitherto been met by private 
benevolence, except in so fir as Poor Law children 
ire concerned In their (asc a grant of £13 per 
111 id IS alloiced by the Loeil Government Board to 
(over cost of outfit, passage, maintenance in 
distributing home, and inspection by the (,anadian 
Ciovernment The societies emigrating ihildrin to 
Canada have, at their own cost estibhshed and 
maintained these receiving and distributing homes, 
and bear the expense of inspection The only con 
tnbution by the Canadian (rovernment is a per capita 
grant of $c, which is so trifling tliat it is not always 
worth claiming It is C'xtremel) doubtful, however, 
whether the present svstem can lie appreciably 

• extended without more liberal financial aid fr«in the 
Home and Colonial Governments 

CHILD EMIGRATION NBCESbARV lOR EMPIRE 

The welfare and prosperity of the T mpire as a whole 
demand that some intelligent and comprehensive 
system of ehild-emigration should be speedily e-.tab- 
lished by the Governments concerned, if the Mothci 
Country is not gradually to become an asylum for 

■ the degenerate and unfit On the othei hand, whatever 

• system of selection be adopted dUe regard must be 
had to the future welfare of both the Mother Country 
und of the Domituons beyond the seas There are 
ajjout twenty thSusand children m English certified 


Industrial Schools who have been taken from unsatis¬ 
factory surroundings to be trained up as respectabte 
citizens. It IS undesi^ble that they should remain 
in the Mother Country after the completion of their 
training, since they run the risk of drfftmg back to 
the surrounding, from which they were originally 
taken Why should they not, as a matter of course, 
be sent to the Colonies, provided that they show no 
indication of having inherited the physical, mental, 
or moral disabilities oT their parents ? Again, a large 
proportion of the thirty thousand orphan and deserted 
t hildren under the charge of the Poor Law Guardians 
in England and Wales, after being trained, would 
make excellent emigrants, and it would effectually 
obviate the risk of their becoming adult paupers in 
after-life (as some of them do) if they were .sent to 
the Colonies It would clearly be to the advantage 
of the State to give grants m aid oi the emigration 
of Industrial School children, and it would be a wise 
policy on the part of the Poor Law Guardians to spend 
a considerably larger sum than they do at present m 
the emigration ot their pauper diildrcn Ihus the 
Home authorities could advantageously co-operate 
with the Dominion Governments m*extending ehild- 
emigr.iUon Lastly, there are a Urge number of 
destitute and negleeced children rescued by Enghsh 
philanVhropu agencies from bad surroundings, who 
rome neither into certified Industrial Schools, nor into 
the hands of Poor Law Guardians This (lass would 
Held a considerable number of child emigrant^, and 
It would be to the advantage of the Dominions if 
substantial assistance were given to suph private 
agencies for this purpose 

WHAT THE DOMINIONS AiUST DO 

As regards the age at which cSiildren should be 
emigrated, it is clear that they should be sent to the 
Dominions as early as possible, so that they may be 
more thoroughlv acclimatised and accustomed to 
Colonial life Such a svstem, however, would net 
allow time for the discovery of any inherited taint, 
and the Colonies may, therefore, justly demand that 
the children shall spend a few yjtars under careful 
training and supervision m hngUnd before being 
emigrated It lus been proved by many years’ 
experience of child-cmigration to (.anada that there 
IS no practical disadvantage to the children m receiving 
their early training in the llolhef’’ Country , they 
soon aefept themselveS to Colonial hte and conditions; 
and the proportion of actual failures is less than< 
3 per cent Private initiative and enterprise have 
tleirly shown m the case of Canada ih.it child-* 





erqigration is beneficial both to the Dominion and the sf.i.k<1'1ok of chiidsei*. 

^ Mother Country, us appears from a recent report .'is regards the .seleriion of children for emigratiM, 
by the Canadian (Jovernment inspector. It would due consideration must be given I ml h to the interests 
appear, then, that the lime has arrived when all of the Dominions anil the .Mother (.oiiiitry. the former 
self-governing Dominions .should seriously consider have a right to expect that imly ili" pliysirally, morally, 
how best to arrange for the steady annual flow of and mentally fit children Should be-eUeted, so that a- 
young immigrants, so that the necessary population healthy and law-abiding population may be built up; - 
-may be provided for the proper development of their while it would be imprudent also and impolitic to 

resources. It i.s obviou.s that the first and foreniost deplete the Mother Country of its best material, But 

step i.s for each Dominion Government to vote a sub- the question of age, as well as the nature and extent ? 

stantial annual grant for the e*couragement of child- of financial assistance, methods of co-operlitioi} ‘ 
emigration. This grant could either be used to between the Home and Dominion Governments, and 
subsidise existing private benevolent agencies, thus of subsidies to philanthropic a.ic.i ii-. e.'-e matters nf ■ 

■ enabling them to extend their work ; or it might be detail, and can safely be left for future discussldn. The i 
spent by the authorities themselves in establishing impijjrtunt question to be first considered is whether a 
and maintaining institutions for both scxc.s in the large and comprehensive scheme, of i hild-eraigraiion 
Dominions where the children from England could be to the Dominions beyond the seas is not evidently 

received and trained for Canadian life. ' desirable in the interests of the Empire as a whole. 

THE SELF-HELP EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 

I am sorry that my absence from the office for a siderably enlarged. I am in full accord with both 
short holiday has prevented my earlier reply to your Mr. Hawkes and the writer of the article in the necessity 
favour of the aith inst. I am much obliged to you of educating the children in all our schools in the 

for calling my attention to the article on page 37 of conditions of life and work in the Overseas Dominions, 

the current number of the Revif-w of Reviews, with I do not think, however, that emigration will ever be 
most of which I agree. With reference to child a cure for unemployment, although it may be a 
emigratidh, probably one of the first steps to be palliative. Unfortunately a very large proportion of 
taken would be to give the Boards of Guardians power our unemployed are unemployable, and we should 
to provide for boarding-out anywhere in the British have no right to saddle the Overseas Dominions.with 
Empire instead of only in the United Kingdom, as the failures for which we are responsible. Until we’ ' 

at present. The cost of this wbuld be no more in find some means of eliminating the unfit from our 

Canada than here, and the child would, as you have population wc shall be always face to face with 

pointed out, be brought up araortg altogether different unemployment of some sort or other. Among the 

■•.irro'c."-' ”..:- The , ■ as to the formation of unemployed, how-ever, there are to be found many 

an Imperial Board of Emigration is similar to a thousands, sober, honest and hard-working, who from 
recommendation made by Lord Tennyson’s Committee the stress of competition cannot make headway here, 
some years ago, and more recently by the Emigration but in Canada find the way open to competence, 
Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute, both of particularly if able and willing to work on the land, 
which propose that the present Emigrants’ Information It is such whom this .Society endeavours to help by 
Office should be strengthened and its powers con- the methods detailed in the report I enclose. 

THE EAST END EMIGRATION FUND. 

Referring to your letter of the. iith inst., with having regard to the acknowledged success of child 
which you were kind enough to send me a copy of emigration in Canada, it might well encourage other- 
the July number of the Rf,view of Revif.ws, my Overseas Dominions to take some steps, whether by 
Committee have requested me to say that they quite lielp in the establishment of farm schools or homes, or 
agree with the points raised in the article on “ The by the selection of special boarding-out homes under 
Life-Blood of the Empire.” They are quite of opinion adequate Government iaspection, to promote child 
that it would be of great mutual advantage if tlic emigration, both male and female. 

Governments of Overseas Dominions could see Generally, my Gommittee feel that emigration to 
their way to much extended co-operation with vplun- our Overseas Dominions has now reached so great an ' 
tary emigration agencies, and that it would be a great importance, both as an outlet for our people in England 
advanta.ce if the Overseas Dominions would accept and as a means of development of the vast unpopulated 
the full responsibility with regard to the reception areas in these Dominions, that some central office 
apd distribution of those sent bvet. This especially might be establi.5hed which should have representatives 
applies to some of the Australasian States, where the ^ of the Ijome and Dorainiqji Governments, and of the 
difficulty of housing on arrival has undoubjedly 'various s^encies, both State and voluntary, for pro-- 
hampered emigration work. also think that, motii^ emigration, and they are entirely in acqord 




with the recommendation of the Tennywn Committee, My Committee also approve of .the statements con-. 
4Bd also the recommendation of ^ Standing tainedinMr.Hawkes’reporttotheCanadianGovem- 
&aigratioa Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute, ment. 

THE CHILD'EMIGRATION SOCIETY. , , 


Thi-s Society was founded by a Rhodes Scholar at to practical account in their own gardens. The 

Oxford in October," 1909, and the Rhodes Trustees formation of the character pf the average .child 

have made a giant-of £ioo towards it. The object of depends very largely on its environment and farly 

the Society is to establish a farm-school in Western training. The aim of the Society is to turn out resource-' 
Australia, which will fit British boys to take up good ful, self-reliant, disciplined children. They will be 

portions on farms in the Colony, and girls for useful allowed, and expected, to do everything possible for 

, occupations in Colonial households, and teach them themselves, and for purposes of discipfine one of the 

how to take care of themselves under the conditions of methods of the Boy Scout movement has been adopted* 
Colonial life. It is obvious that the sending out of —the division of the school into units of five children, 

children untrained, unfit, and with no knowledge of one of whom is older than the others, and is held more 

the life ■they will have to lead, is worse than useless, or less responsible for them. Records of the individual 

Jhe aim, therefore, of the Society is to supply this children will be kept at the farm-school, and reports ' 

two-fold need—the need for a training which will will be sent home periodically to the Executjye Com- 

enable orphan and destitute British children to earn mittee in England. Parties of children (from eight to 

their own living, and the need of the Overseas ten years old) will be sent out of England from time to 

Dominions for trained farm labourers, farmers, and time under the charge of responsible persons. The first 

domestic girls.' In this aim the Society has enlisted batch of children leave very shortly. At fourteen the 

the enthusiastic aid of the Government of Western children will leave the primary school and will be at 

Australia, who have placed at their disposal an area of liberty to seek work as wage-earners, but it is hoped to 

1,000 acres, and will bear part of the cost of transport; induce many of them to stay on at the farm-school 

while the primary educational system of the State will until they are at least sixteen or older. In this con- 

be available for the children. The Local Government nection it is important to note that the Society is 

Board is ready to allow Boards of Guardians to emigrate taking steps to .secure legal control of the children 

children to the farm-school, and several Boards have for .some years after they leave the primary school, 

' notified their intention of doing so. The principles of so as to prevent them from going to undesirable 

the farm-school system arc, shortly, that the hoys and employment . 

girls be trained continuously from their first arrival The Society is doing very valuable and necessary 
at the farm-school, for farm and domestic work ; that work in emigrating these children, who, in the over- 
religious instruction be given on the basis of a Creed crowned state of the labour market in Great Britain, 

Register ; that the children be brought up with a would have no real chance, but who, given the proper 

knowledge of Empire history; that any profits made training, may well become happy and useful citizens 

from the farm be divided among the children, rateably of our Colonies. The Child Emigration Society proposes 

according to age, conduct, capacity, etc. ; that the to found farm-schools in all parts of the Empire as - 

older children he given a share in the government of opportunities arise and funds permit, 

the farm-school; and that the hoys 
and girls shall have as free social in¬ 
tercourse as experience proves to he 

■ desirable. Trained nurses and matron.*; 

■ will form part of the staff, and the 

■ children will be kept in the open air 
as much as possible, thus, securing 
their sound physique. The primary 
education of Western Australia is 
considered to be of a very high order 
and thoroughly up-to-date, an'd will 
be provided free of cost by the State, 
and the fanti children will thus be in 
daily contatff during term time with 
local AustralLan children, ft will 
be the duty of tlie "Society to see 
that the agricultural and domestic, 
instruction of [he farmr school is 
equally efficieni.; and every oppor¬ 
tunity will be afforded the children 
'of turning their theoretical studies 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 

I 

SPORT, HEALTH AND HOLIDAY. 


THE OLYMPIC IDEA. 

niERE are many million devotees of the “ God of 
the open air,” and the Century’s article on “ The 
Olympic Idea • Its Origin, Foundation, and Progress,” 
comes at a timdy jiiniture The author is William 
Milligan Sloanc, Senior Member of the International 
Olympic Committee The originator of the Olympic 
Idea and of the International Olympic ( ommittee was 
a young Frenchman, M Pierre dc Coubcrtin, who 
some thirty years ago began to study outdoor life in 
England and America lie ti.ivclled extensively', 
published several books on the subject, and m his 
own land was the organiser of clubs for cultivating 
the more strenuous, insjnritmg, and cluing sports 
which had hitherto been neglected On [unc 23rd 
1894, M de (oubcrtin summoned a meeting at the 
Sorbonne, a1 which the delegates were representative, 
selected chiefly horn his wide personal acquaintance 
m different countiics Jhc outcome of their dehbera 
tions was the levival of the Olympic contests 

Mr bloane observes that ‘‘ Primarily sport must 
be the medium of international conciliation I here 
can be no rivalry without some frii tion but rivalry 
in spoyt should and must be the most generous of 
all rivalries—a contest m magiianimitc I he 
contestants and their friends at anv given Olympiad 
might not number more than a few hundred , but 
supposing there weie only a hunclud from each of the 
contesting nations, and that forty nations were repre¬ 
sented Ihis assembling togethci is no unimportant 
agency foi reciprocal ac c|uamtmec lhat several 
thousand strangers are tempoianic the guests at any 
national capital makes foi pre ent Icllowship and 
future friendship I he common intcicst m the com¬ 
petitions and daih intercourse at other times the 
appreciation of representative delcg.itions, tend 
naturally to sweep ,iw iv the cobwebs ot international 
suspicion and distrust 

“How far the Olympic Idea may go is not yet 
determined Its delinition for present use is suffi- 
cientlv hxed on the lines of its first appearance , first 
to create and strengthen the bonds of friendship such 
as ought to exist among all civilised nations by 
frequent, peaceful intercourse, secondly to puiifv 
sport, abolish selfish and underhand methods m the 
struggle for athletic supremacy, seeuic fair play for 
all, even the weakest, and as lai as possible, make 
the ean/esJ and not the victory the joy of the 
young ” 


THE STADIUM AT ATHENS. 

In the July issue of the Architectural Review Mr. 
Lionel B Budden concludes his article on “ Modern 
Athens ” 

Writing of the Pan Athcnaic Stadion, he describes 
it as a building having no influence upon the archi¬ 
tecture of other buildings, vet it is profoundly indi-" 
cativc ol the spirit animating many The athletic 
theatic across the Ihssos, m which the first of the 
modern series of Olympic Games was held, was origi¬ 
nally built under Lykourgos, 330 B C, in the usual 
Greek fashion, on the sides of a dcpiession between 
two hills In 140 B c it was renewed in marble by 
Heiodcs Atticus Its find reconstruction, 1895-1905, 
m the same mitcnal, w.is undertaken .at the expense 
of Aveiofi a wealthy Athenian tobacco merchant. 
This last lestoration was earned out in strict con¬ 
formity with extant remains, under the supervision 
of Hansen, of Vienna who worked on the amended 
basis of a plan oiiginally drafted by General Metaxas 
Ihc ekan workmanship and carefully preserved sim¬ 
plicity of the scheme adds the writer, are above 
eriticism , and il the resolution of the major and sub¬ 
sidiary portions ol the screen colonnade could have 
been more successfulh man.igcd, its general effect and 
appropriateness would mciie than atone for the error 


THE .JEW’S IMMUNITY FROM 
DISEASE. 

In the study of immunity from disease by Professor 
J A Lindsav m the Eugenics Reviiw for July, he 
savs — 

Tilt Jew sufftl-s ]<.ss tllTn llu of lilt, liopill lllOllS 

Tmongst whom lu liMsJroin xlcobtii m vintrcil diseiies, Tnd 
10 some cases from prevailing epidcim diseases IJc is not 
pione to suicide His percentage of iHcgiliiincy and of 
liirths IS rclitivoly low In niodeiu limes he enjoys some 
degiec of immunity from leppsy, which appirdUly prcxiiltd 
extensively amongst Jews in 'incient times It must he borne 
in mind, however, ihu the leprosy of the Old lestament 
probibty includid scstral discTses, buch as p'ornsis, vitiligo 
and scaly ten ma as well as true leprosy On the other side of 
the account, the Jew suffers more tlnn the average from 
diabetes, li em xrrhoids, nervous disi. iscs m geneial, especially 
blindness and colour Idindness, thi deaf and dumb defect and 
insAnity I he fevMsli deith ntt, un<Ur five years of age is 
much bflow llu grudil A\eiige liibticulosift is a doubtful 
ense Ithasbcni iftiimel on good authority that the Jewish 
tulxrcuhr rale is itliuvcl> low, while the most recent ob-serva 
tions point to ilx. contraiy conclusion The point is an im¬ 
portant one, and it is to be legretted that the evidence is so 
f"onfhcling‘ Pneumonia is said to be n^latively infrequent 
amongst Jews, but 1 cannot And any de^nite data on this 
subjects^ 
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SLAVONIC UNITY. 

The Sokol Festivai at Prague. 

Writing m the mid-July number of the Nouvelle 
Revue, M. Paul Cloarec describes the Sokol Festival at 
Prague, and explains its national significance to the 
Slav race, , 

SIXTEBN THOUSAND PERFORMERS 
Every five years this great athletu festival is cele¬ 
brated at Prague, and its interest far exceeds that of a 
mere spectacle offered to visitors In a large arena of 
35,000 square metres, over 10,000 athletes take part in 
a wonderful performance manoeuviing with perfcit 
ememhle to the strains and rhythm of music In 
addition, some 6,000 women and giils lake part, and 
their movements arc equally preiise llu men are 
dressed in blue and white costumes, having the arms 
bare, and the effect is most harmonious The women 
wear red caps and white < ollars As interludes in thesi 
marvellous displays certain more distinguished 
Sokohsts pcrfoim more difficult csercises On the 
last day i,yoo men and women reproduced a Greek 
scene, namely Marathon the famous Gicck warrior 


came to cry “ Victory ” before expiring in the public 
square, then the army entered amid acclamation afid 
dancing, while the priests offered a sacrifice to the 
gods, and finally there were the athletic'games. The 
spectacle was mounted with admirable care, and the 
organiser, M. Vanicek, is to be congratulated on its 
success The spectators, who numbered about 125,000, 
were not sparing in their apfflause and cries of delight. 

SOIIUARIIV OF THF SI AV RACE. 

But all this would seem a trifle if one did not feel 
behind it the energetic will animating the perforraerSj 
men and women who (omc to Prague from every 
quarter of the Slav hon/on to affirm their national 
sentiment, the right to the liberty they claim m the 
different i oimtnes peopled by the Slav race. '1 hat is 
the real significanee of the Sokol festival As the 
representatues of Slavism the Sokols come to Prague 
as a sort of holy city to express ihcir faith in the 
destinies of their rare The i hoiee of Prague may seem 
odd, but one must remember that the Lechs take a 
hiL’h jilaee as defenders of the lights and liberty of 
eimseicnec Ardent adherents of the doctrines of John 



The Congress of the Sokols in Prague; A nation determined to be fit—twelve thousand Men at Olill. 



Women are anxious to be fit—six thousand Women Members of the Sokol Society at Drill. 
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I Suss', fte clerical and German rule of the Habsta^s 
f .is Out for their suppression. Far from being a political 
party, the Czech nationality absorbs all parties, and 
; ^ups them in one when the interests of race are at 
■stake. It is not directed against any individual, but 
t for the oppressed race it is solely a demand for liberty. 

t DEMAND FOR POLITICAL LIBERTY. 

I Frofti conversations which , the writer had with 
various Czechs, he learnt that while the Czechs hate 
' the Germans, and e.specially those of Vienna, they do 
not desire separation from Austria. They have no 
desire to be absorbed by Russia, because though they 
\ like the Russians, they have no enthusiasm for the 
ge autocratic government of the Tsars; they do not seek 
kidependence because they do not feel strong enough 
Hip preserve it; and they do not want annexatibn by 
“another Slav State because they believe it would cause 
innumerable difSculties. Notwithstanding their suffer- 
?! ihgs, they think it is to their interest to keep Austria 
^ strong,”because the destruction of Austria might give 
Germany such power that they would run the risk of 
f 'being absorbed by the German Empire. 

, Occasionally they dream of a great Slav union, but 
|{'SW,they do not foresee practical means of realising it in 
!' the present state of things in Europe, their ambition is 

• confined to demanding political liberty. Their ambition 
would be realised if they could obtain from Austria 

I recognition of their historic rights to the crown of 
Bohemia—that is to say, administrative autonomy in 
a federated Austria. ITiey never neglect an oppor- 
!*..tunity to increase their national and international 
“power, They have great sympathy for the French 
[Xiople, and it is noteworthy that the only official 
invitations to witness the Sokol performances were 
“ sent to France. The Mayor of Paris and ten municipal 
" couii, illors were present, and fifty French athletes 
!; were admitted to take part in the festivities. 

The Historian or Bohemia. 

Tlie great Sokol festival at Prague in the last days 
of June was brought to a conclu.sion on July i by tlie 
mauguration of a monument to the great historian of 
Bohemia, Franyois Palacky (1798-1876). In the mid- 
July number of the Revue des Deux Monies, M. Henri 
iHantich gives a short account of Palacky and his 
(|Work. 

, ft was in l8i8 that Palacky first began to take part, 
J on the literary and national side, in the history of 
Bohemia, and it was not long before he resolved to 
devote hi”. (?' entirely to the work of writing a history 
of his country. The greatest ignorance as to the past 
Bohemia prevailed, but he saw in the past the 

• promise of the future, and in history the instrument 
of resii'-K . He spent the first ten years in making 

iEiresesutches among archives both in Bohemia and in 
il-other countries. The first volume of the “ History of 
;tte Czech People ” appeared in German in 1836, but 
: the Czech edition of the book was not ready till 1848. 

, Five more volumes appeared at intervals, the last in 
1876, u .short lime btion the author's death. The work, 


alas! stops short at the emsing of the Habsbuigs is; - 
15*6.. 

B08EMU AND Tiff CZECH CAUSE. 

The most remarkable Chapters, those palpitating!- 
with life and written with warm eloquenccj kre tiie 
portions relating to the events of the fifteenth century 
—the heroic struggle of Bohemia, united as one man 
for the defence of the doctrines of Huss and the defeii(»,v' 
of the nation against Germanic invasion. In writing! - 
the history Palacky’s aim was to give the national 
aspirations a solid foundation, that of hi-torie right. 
The first effect of his influence and of that of the his¬ 
torical school which he created was to rally Bohemia 
to the Czech national cause. In 1848, when he entered 
political life, Palacky formulated “the national pro¬ 
gramme of Bohemia and stated the Czech question.' 
Notwithstanding the serious set-back in 1871, he never 
lost faith in an autonomous Bohemia. He believed the 
destinies of a nation were determined by the degree of 
its civilisation, and not by the numerical .strength of 
the people, and he exhorted the people to educate 
themselves morally and intellectually to assure their 
national existence, and to enable them to resume at 
some future day the place in life and in history 
which belonged to them by right. 

• REAL DETECTIVE SPORT. 

La Lectura contains an account of the breaking-up 
of a band of brig.and.s, forty years ago, by the Governor 
of Cordova. Persons were seized, carried into captivity, 
and a ransom demanded. After the captives had been 
released the authorities desired to obtain clues to the 
whereabouts of the place of captivity and the hiding- 
place of the brigands, but without success ; the victims 
could give absolutely no information. 

They had been seized and blindfolded (if the* term 
may be used) by means of ^rk-coloured spectacles, 
through the lenses of which they could see nothing. 

The Governor hit upon the idea of sending police- 
agents all over the province disguised as beggars. It 
was part of their duty to ask for alms in a loud voice 
at .short intervals, whether they met anyone or not, 
and to shout the name of the locality in which they 

chanced to be; thus : “ This is -, on the road . 

between and-.” 

It came to pass one day that a prisoner heard the 
beggar’s cry, and unconsciously memorised the exact 
words; he was not able to make any reply, and, 
indeed, thought little of the circumstance, so troubled 
was he by his incarceration. After having been ran¬ 
somed, he went to the Governor to add his complamt 
to those of other victims. The Governor asked Jiim if 
he had heard the cry of a beggar while in captivity, ■ 
and immediately the words came to his mind; he i 
stated exactly what he had heard. 

Jhat was the clue which the Governor was seeking. 

His men followed it, and ultimately discovered the 
hiding-pkice of the brigands and bri^ce 'up the band. .' 





r. ^ IN AFRICAN SPORT* 

. Jbt. S. E. Wait®, in the Augfust Badminton, describes 
the American in Africa- and his difference from the 
Englislvnan. A Britisher provides for an American who 
•would go on caravan into the African iiack country as 
many as a bundled and fifty men as his, personal 
attendants. The* American explodes at the idea of 
requiring this army of men to look after hint. The 
English friend explains:—“You are under the 
Equator, and you must do things differently here. 
As long as you keep fit you are safe, but if you get 
run dovm a bit you’ll go. You’ve got to do yourself 
well, down here, rather better than you have to in 
any other climate. You need all the comfort you can 
get; and you want to save yourself all you can.” 

A FIVE-COURSE DINNER EVERV NIGHT, 

He finds that the style in which the Englishman 
travels requires this large retinue. For example :— 

At evening our friend has a hot bath, a long cool fizzly drink 
of lime juice and soda; he puts on the clean clothes laid out 
for him, assumes soft mosquito bools, and sits down to dinner. 
This is served to him in courses, and on enamel ware. Each 
course has its proper-sized plate and cutlery. ITe starts with 
soup, goes down through tinned whitebait or other hsh, an 
entree, a roast, perhaps a curry, a sweet and some coffee, lie i.s 
certainly being “done well,” and be enjoys the comfort of it. 

THE American’s simpler style. * 

The American finds it a little gulling to think that it 
requires one hundred and fifty men to take care of 
him, but your Englishman docs not mind that; he 
enjoys being taken care of. The writer himself and 
two friends were satisfied with only forty men, but he 
says:— 

In essentials the Englishman is absolutely right. One cannot 
camp in Africa as one would at home. The experimenter 
would be dead in a month. In his application of that principle, 
however, he seems to the American point of view to overshoot. 
He certainly does not need a five-course dinner every night, 
nor a complete battery of cutlery, napery and tableware to 
eat it from. Flour, sugar, oatmeal, lea and coffee, rice, 
beans, onions, curry, dried fruits, a little bacon and .some 
dehydrated vegetables will do him very well indee<i—with 
what he can shoot. These w-ill pack in waterproof bags 
very comfortably. In addition to feeding liimself well, he finds 
he must not sleep next to the ground, he n>ust have a hot bath 
every day, but never a cold one, and he must shelter himself 
with a double tent against the sun. 

otherwise the Englishman merely uses a basic prin¬ 
ciple as an excuse to include sheer luxuries :—“ The 
Englishman in the field likes to approximate as closely 
as may be his life in town, even if it takes one hundred 
and fifty men to do it.” Doing things differently he 
calls “ pigging it.” 

Th* Animals' Guardian for August contains an 
open letter to, the Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
Sidney Trist, appealing for the Church’s support for 
the fuller protection of the lower creation. All 
animal lovers will appreciate this vigorous liule 
magazine whkh holds a watching brief against cruelty 
in any sliape or form in any part of the worlff. 


A MERRTE ENGLAND ONCE ^ 
MORE. 

* » 

The Revival i)t MoRMs-DANmo. 

Writing in the World’sWerhiat August on Morris- 
Dances and their recent revival, “ Home Counties ”, 
describes the recent performai^ces at Kelmscott, : 

Mrs. William Morris and Miss May Morris, wMb live 
at Kelmscott Manor, are warm supporters of the- 
movement for the revival of folk-dancing, and Mrs. 
Robert Hobbs, Jun., also known as Miss May Elliot; 
the pianist, arranged the meeting. There were dances- 
for men, dances for women, and dances for men and. 
womm together. Mr. Cecil Sharp, who was present,' 
explained to “ Home Counties ” that the original view, 
as to the Moorish origin of the morris-dance will not' 
bear examination. The dance, in various forms, »; 
found pretty nearly all over Europe ; and .wherever i 
is found it is associated with other strange customs 
quite independent of the dance, such as the mummer’s 
play and the sword-dance. The morris is a spectacular 
dance, full of complex co-ordinated rhythms of handv 
and foot, demanding the perfection of unstrained 
mu.scular control. In the mummer’s play the feeling 
for drama is the determining factor.; while in the 
sword-dance, with its elaborate dexterity of evolution, 
its dramatic accompaniments of song and interlude, 
we get drama and dance combined. Fifty years ago 
morris-dancing was quite a common pastime, but of 
late years various circumstances seem to have contri¬ 
buted to its neglect. 

The enthusiasm with which the revival has been ' 
received must impress everyone. It looks like filling 
a place in the village which no recreative agency hftS , 
yet hit upon, says “ Home Counties.” Mr. Sharp is. 
for dancing because people like to dance, but he is alsp:' 
for skilful and artistic work. In his enthusiasm he sees ■ 
the taste spreading through every class. Already folk¬ 
dancing is making its way in the elementary schools. - 
At Stratford-on-Avon there is in August a summer 
school where tlie art may be studied. Miss Mary Neal, 
with the Esperance Club, has also done a great deal of 
propagandist work. 

THE HOMER OF INSECTS. ? 

This is the title given to M. Henri Fabre, now . 
eighty-eight years ol age, whose wonderful career is 
sketched in the Lady’s Realm. Hi.s parents were poor 
fanners. The school through which he passed was 
miserably inadequate. But he had a love for animals^,, 
and re.solved to be free to study them. After forty, 
years of hard work as teacher of mathematics and in 
other ways, he at last secured sufficient to keep him iii 
independence, and to secure a bit of barren w'ild where 
he could watch his beloved little things, and write the i 
story of their lives. Darwin described him as the : 
incomparable observer. Rostand calls him the sapont ^ 
who thinks like a philosopher and writes lil^ a poet.' J 
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AN ALARM OF CHOLERA. 

The present menace of cholera is earnestly urged 
in the Fortnightly Review • by Adolphe Smith. He 
reports that in 1910 cholera had already invaded the 
Adriatic coasts of Italy, and created such a panic that 
, 30,000 of the population of Leghorn fled. Genoa and 
"neighbourhood was infected. In 1911 two international 
congresses to have been held at Rome were postponed 
because of the risk of cholera. From Italy persons 
sickening with cholera have travelled in all directions. 
But these facts are carefully concealed. 

AMONO IIS AT ANY MOMENT. 

The writer maintains that we are face to face with a 
'danger similar to that which beset us in 1892, The 
tiroulrle is that the public is deceived, and the existence 
: :of cholera is sedulously concealed. During the twenty 
i; years of respite that we have enjoyed, the writer 
maintains, a Ministry of Public Health .should have 
come into existence, with a budget of its own. The 
i,cholera might at any moment be introduced by the 
thousands of passengers cro.ssing over from the Conti¬ 
nent to this country, or still more probably by sailors 
in Some of the smaller vessels that frequent our smaller 
ports. Detection on the frontier is a policy that should 
be absolutely uniform in every part of the country, 
and should bo directed and paid for by a natkinal 
authority. Cases have been known of cholera patients 
arriving in a small harbour, and the medical officer of 
health being some nine miles away. As to precautions, 
the frontier services should be improx'cd and the 
number of inspectors increased. 

Clean, large, well-aired bedrooms, giving on to an 



Jimdi tCoinb-ly. 

In the Grip of Death I 

Cholera is rampant in Bombay, the majority of victims being 
Mahomedans. 


open space, cbnstantly purffied by direct rays of sun-, 
shine, is the ideal "which has not yet been attained in 
any country.. In Spain, though a respite of a quarter 
of a century has been granted, very little has been 
done. Poverty is one erf the principal obstacles to jhe 
removal of the conditions that favour disease. The. 

condition of the subsoil is also most important. 

« 

“ ABDUL THE—BLESSED ! ” 

An unexpected fact is recorded from Constantinople. 
'I’he writer .says :— 

Wlicn I visited these places and inquired if there were any 
cases of cholera, I was surprised to note witli what regret the 
inhabitants confessed there was no more cholera. Had I been 
able to discover a case these poor people would evidently have 
been delighted. The fact was that when cholera was present, 
police were placed at the door of the han, and no one 
allowed to go in or out. The inhabitants, therefore, could not 
be Idamcd for remaining idle. Tlien every day the Sultan sent 
an ample supply of oil, lentils, onions, rice, bread, and other 
food, together with some carefully boiled water, so that all 
could eat and drink safely and to their hearts’ content, without 
any anxiety, and without having anything to pay. These 
labourers .and other poor folks had never in all their lives 
cnjoyeil such a rest, such good and ample food, and such free¬ 
dom from anxiety for the moirovv. With this excellent treat¬ 
ment the cholera wa-s nipped in the bud ; it was all too good to 
last. In England I had heard a great deal about “ Abdul the 
Damned ” ; but here, in the poorest part of his own capital, I 
only heard about “Abdul the Blessed.” Now that cholera is 
in (.,'onstantiiioplc again 1 wonder whether the poor arc as well 
off under the new' n'^ime ? 

“DAYLIGHT SAVING.” 

The scientific a.spects of daylight saving are discn.s.sed 
by Prote.ssor Turner in Bedrock for July. He .says 
the proposal to put the clocks one hour forward on 
April i.st and return them to the usual hour on 
.September ist has met with extraordinary favour. 
“He points out the arrangement that has been come to 
for adjustment of lime by altering clocks one houi 
every twenty-fourth part of the globe’s circum¬ 
ference. He proceed.s :— 

Now Mr. Willetl is not asking either more or less in the 
way of change in our clocks than is cheerfully accorded by 
everyone who has crossed the American Continent. At certain 
points of the journey the travellers are directed to put their 
watclies forward or backward one hour; and the inconvenience 
is insignificant. Even the accumulation of several such changes 
williin a ft-w days is of no consequence. -And there is no 
essential difierence between makiijg such a ch.ange at a particular 
point in a journey and making it at a particular time of year. 
So long as it is universal, and by common consent, it will be 
fo'gollen almost as soon as made, since almost everything will 
go on as usual. 

The claims of science, therefore, should not be 
advaiKT'd against these proposals if they are judged 
to be fer the general public benefit. The writer 
declares citlior voluntary or partial movement, or a 
univLTsal change of habit, impracticable. 

One wonders that the more radical suggestion of 
dividing the sixteen hour waking day into equal 
parts at nobn, which would affect the whole year and 
obviate any playing tricks with clocks,'has not been 
advocat^. 
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ARE WE GOING UTTERLY TO 
THE DOGS? 

Dr, Tredgoid contributes to the Quarterly for July 
a study of eugenics which is most I.... I’lvio-.; reading. 
He accepts the retrogression of the people of England 
as an indisputable fact. The diminished death-rate 
does not demonstrate improvement in our inherent ,, 
vitality. 

SICKNESS INCREASING. 

He quotes from the statistics of the friendly societies 
tp prove that sickness is distinctly on the increase. 
Amongst the workers of the country as a whole the 
amount of sickness is 10 per cent, higher. Infant 
mortality has been decreased, but out of every thou.sand 
children born to-day there arc practically as many who 
die from immaturity as in 1873. lie quotes the chief 
medical officer to the Board of Education to show the 
extraordinarily high percentage of defective children. 

INCAI'ACITY INCREASING. 

The mental condition of thi^ people of England he 
finds very disquieting. He concludes that the propor¬ 
tion of the mentally weak in the entire community 
must be well over i per cent. Lumping together Poor 
Law relief and Old Age Pensions and charitable 
expenditure, he concludes there has been a very real 
increase in the proportion of those persons who arc 
unalile or unwilling to subsist by their own efforts. 
Since, the beginning of the century there has been a 
marked increase in crime. On the other side of the 
account, he grants the incri'.ase of membership in the 
friendly societies and of savings bank depositors. 

He then sets himself to discover to what this “ dis¬ 
tinct increase in detei ioration ” is due. Of the two 
factors, environment and heredity, the environmimt 
of the people has been steadily improved. It is the 
other factor that has prevailctl. 

THE PROPAGATION OF THE UNFIT. 

A study of the birth-rate fully explains the retro¬ 
gression of the nation. The decline has been chielL 
marked in the most i-apalile, most cultured, and most 
intellectual chesses. The Hearts of Oak Benefit Societv 
show.s that the fallitig-off in the birth-rate in the million 
and a quarter population represented, by its members 
has fallen by over 52 per cent, from 1880 to 1904. 
Dr. Tredgold says :—Sufheient has been said to show 
that the decline in the birth-rate is not uniform through¬ 
out the community, but that it is practically confined 
to the best elements ; and that the worst, elements, 
the in.sane, the Iccbic-mindcd, the di.seased, the pauper, 
the thriftless, and, in fact, the whole parasitic, class of 
the nation, are continuing to propagate with unabated 
and unre.stricted vigour.” Further danger lies in the 
■fact that these degenerates frct|ucntly mate with the 
healthy members of the community:—"The whole 
tendency of piodcrn sentiment and present-day civili¬ 
sation is not .so much to aid the fit as to favour the 
survival and propagation of the unfit.” • 


SEMEDtESr 

Dr. Tredgold goes on to advocate, as the best remedy ' 
in restrictive eugenics, the segregation of the unde¬ 
sirable in suitable Oolonies or institutions. In con¬ 
structive eugenics he would recommend that in com; 
petitive examinations for appointments regard shoulij;^ 
be had to the family history of the candidate, as also hi’ ' 
all responsible appointments, university schojarships, ; 
bursaries ; and the Chancellor o'f the Exchequer might 5 
provide some more definite encouragement to the pro-'l^ 
pagation of the eugenically fit. He himself advocates;*! 
the institution of a national system of family records^''' 
He thinks that the First International Congress 
Eugenic.s, now being held in London, may mark an V 
epoch in the history of civilisation, ' 

FLIES CARRYING INFECTION. ' > 

In Bedrock for July Dr. Graham-Smith .Til>e«, a 
number of \’Ak experiments on house flies. 

says:— 

Flies fed on coloiiied .syrup often regurgitate coloured fluid,'' 
twenty-four or more hours later, though fed in the interval On ^ 
plain syrup. When infected food has been given, the infecting 
Iiacleiia are usually found in great numbers in these “spots,*’ ; 
and moreover, fluid regurgitated from the crop is used to.' 
dissolve or moisten sugar and other similar dry food:^ 
materials. The importance of the habit cannot ■ ihcrefort 
be overc.stimaled. These experiments show that flies aie- 
able to infect sugar for at least twa days after feeding on afl -; 
emulsion of Baeilbis protiigiosu^ in syrup. Other expejiments 
showed that the excrement deposited by flics is heavily infected 
for at least two days. A long series of experiments also showed, 
that flies which had been fed on emulsions of certain bacterie^i 
are capahh; of infecting fluids, such as milk, on which they fe<5d v 
or into uhicli they fall. In the ca.se of the house fly, grosR,, 
infection may he produced in milk for at least three days, and a' 
smaller *legiee of infection for ten days or longer. Blue-bottles 
prodtice gross infection uj) to six or nine days, and some degree - 
0 / infection up to three or four weeks. 

With the better kno\Mi discase-piroducing baiicda the follow¬ 
ing results were obtained. The nphoid bacillus may remain - 
alive in the inlcslinc of the fly for at least six days, and flies can"' 
infect materials over wliich they ualk for at least two days. ‘ 
The bacilli which produce the symptoms of meal poisoning 
behave in the same way. Tubercle Imcilli carj be found in the ! 
intestines of flies ten days or more after infeclion. 

Ti has been conclusively shown that (under experimental.■- 
ooiH.iilions) flies can carry and distribute diseasc-protlucing and . 
jnilid'active bacteria for several days after infection, and it is ; 
probable that they frt-'^|urnlly do so under natural conditions.' 
I'heir habits are such tliat lliey are likely to itifect food if the, 
opportunity occur.'. In most cases the amount of U 

likely to he small, and if the infecteil food is eaten at once 06 
harni may be Hone, l)ut it must be remembered that under suit¬ 
able conditions, as in milk, many disease-producing bacteria 
mulliply exceedingly fast, and that milk which has become, 
iidecieil and then set aside for a few liours may contain large 
numbers of such bacleri:!. Fndei such circumstances the 
consumer receives a very largo dose. 

Two clangors ooniiooloil with town-planning arc- 
|i(>intc(l out in tlio danten Cities and Town I’lanning 
Maj;azinc 1 \\- Mr. B. Lasker. One is the retarding of 
building enterprise by ill-considered planning, the 
other the stimulation of it in areas which had better 
remain unbuilt on. 
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HOME politics: 


THE^ INSURANCE ' - 

*'■ 'Ik the Contemporary Retdew for Awgast Dt. Mac- 
namara discusses the great Insurance Act, which he sets 
’ the most roseate hue. He recalls the chorus of eulogy 
i‘:jrith which the measure was greeted by all Parties. 

'■■’ APPREHENSIONS. 

^ But after the great scheme had been put forward— 

; All sorts and conditions of people bcjaii to get fidgety, 
appreliensive—quite unnecessarily; but they did. 

• employer couldn’t see how his industry was going to stand 
'ethc new impost represented in his, the employer's, weekly 
.'contiii :::ion. The clerk and the shop assistant began to hear 
gllwmous tumoura that if their employers were compelled to pay 

threepcntie a week, they would no longer continue the privilege 
ytbey.bad hitherto accorded to their employees of paying them 
wages during sickness. The casual labourer, the char- 
(^: 9 ira>man, and others who were only able to find employment for 
^'day or two a week began to w'ondcr, since the rule was that 

* Ae first employer would have to }>ay the employer’s contribu- 
lion for the week, where that first employer was coming from. 

, Tbe servant girl proclaimed herself thoroughly well provided 
"for At present, and considered it like Mr. Lloyd George’s 
; finpudcnce to expect her to pay threepence a w'cek. Why 
O')*':?***.*.:r:'his own business? And even the delicately 
. V ' quality, had her grievance. Why should she 
"become a tax*collof ior? And what was more, why should she 
VTim the risk of a CoronejV inquest by being made to Uck nasty, 
dimgreenblc, sticky atanips ? 

WHO ARE THE LITTLE ENGLANDERS f 

■ Dr. Macnamara is most severe upon the Opposition 
for not having acted up to the assurance of Mr. H. W. 
-Forster, M.P., that they were not going to make Party 
t^pital out of the feeling which exists against the Bill:— 
A word or two ol timely assurance from men of all parties 
•;jiould have meant much at this juncture. To the eternal dis- 
S'lyedit of the great bulk of the Tory Parly' that word was 
not spoken. 

i.-'v It is, when you come to think of it, a curious spectacle J The 
Imperialist and Patriotic Party trying, for the sake of 
to render difficult an endeavour designed lo make Briti.sh 
sounder, British limbs stronger, and Bnlish muscle 
the great Imperialist and Patriotic Party lending less 
than unhand in an attempt to secure that the burden of Empire 
sbail rest on shoulders less rickety than many of those upon 
which it rests to-day. 

THE ADVANTAGES. 

t, Biat when the friendly and other thrift, societies 
to tn work for l)ecoming approved societies, 
ttSF.ilnie-i a different complexion :— 

To'Ji pv.'iM- who had been frightened out of their wits with 
,fprie*oi ti*..* evil atfd unjust things that were l)ound to follow 
vjn the tnin of the Act, had opened before them a vista of a 
'xtiiking y -’.iiT'ii*: ■. character. If they were already members of 
Fr:f:*. 5 .\* they learned what would follow from the 

t;iettlng free of existing “Reserves”: they found that if they 
mifA up their present subscription in addition to the Govern- 
contribution—as astonishingly large numbers of them are 
^^ing_tliey would be eligible for a scale of benefits never 
^^ore contemplated as being within their means. On the 
§4&cr hand, they found that if they didn’t desire, or couldn’t 
Mord, to p;\y for benefits on a more generous scale Iban those 
which they had already insured, they could, as a result of 
'the c^ations of the Act, continue to secure these, or equivalent 
benents, at a figure substantially below that wdiich they were 

fUlDW paying- 


Further, people who were not members of any Thrift Society 
began to bear a different story about this new thing that was. 
about to be thrust upon them. They began to find out the 
precise .» »\nm: nim; tla*ir weekly fuurpences would do when- i 
they ytr.i laid awde by f:ckness; The story of the thirty 
shifiings welcome for the new baby aiul all it would mean foi 
mother and child began to come home to them. ^ Their neigh-^. 
hours, who knew from experience, loM them hOw the burden 
of finding a weekly contribution grows less idcsotne as th<a: 
weekly budget becomes habituated to it. They told them of 
the peace of mind which follows from the knowledge that there 
is something put by for the day of trouble. And as July 15th 
approached it became clear to those who watch things c)u-»eiy 
that the fortunes of the Act were rapidly rising, and that the 
mean, unpatriotic opposition of wMch we had seen far too 
much had shot its bolt. 

Dr. Macnamara expects that the Act will come as a 
godsend to the poorest-paid dass of labour, will give 
greater stability and continuity of employment to the 
unskilled class. He concludes :— 

In its chief features it will remain ap established part for all 
time of the British Social and Industrial System—its plan con¬ 
ceived by minds nobly touched ; its structure raised by hands 
patient, skilled, and directed by patriotic purpose. It does not 
usher in the millennium j but it brings our country a long step 
nearer the realisation of the Psalmist’s aspiration, when there 
shall be “no decay, no leading away into captivity, and no 
complaining in our streets.” 

UNIONIST BID FOR HOME RULE. 

The July number of the Quarterly Review closes with 
a paper on the Home Rule Rill which is not a little 
significant of the uncertain and transitional attitude 
of the Unionist Party. After denouncing both the 
political and financial provisions of the Home Rule 
Hill in the mo.st approved “ new style,” and liufling 
stage thunder at the “ dishonoured principles which 
underlie this reckless and deceptive measure,” the 
writer concludes by taking a tolerably sharp curve ;— 

So fitr as it is possrblc to form an opinion, the present Bill 
cannot become law, in the most favourable circumstances, until 
at least two years have elapsed. The protagonists of Federal 
Home Rule might be fairly asked to join the UntonisLs in a 
dcm.ind that the interval should be employed in an investiga¬ 
tion ol tlic economic position of England, Seotland, Ireland 
and Wales, and ol their financial relations with each other. If 
a I'loyu! Commission were appointed to inquire into the true 
revenue, the true expendiiuib, the laxaldc capacity, and the 
fair contribution to Imperial .Services of each division of the 
United Kingdom, there might be some ground for hope that 
Parliament would be in a position,»if the majority of the people 
of Ireland still expressed a strong desire for self-government, to 
enact a measure of Home Rule for Ireland which would be 
equitable to her three partners, consistent with a comprehensive 
system of Federal Government, and likely to afford a reason^le 
prospect of finality. If the peoples of England, Scotland and 
Wales should then manifest an overwhelming desire for a form 
of government similar to that which it is proposed to concede to 
Ireland, material would be available for the framing of a scheme 
of Federal Government wliich would be fair and honourable to 
all the peoples comprised in the United Kingdom. 

Unionists opposing the Home Rule Bill for Ireland* 
in the name of Home Rule all round is another of 
thoi^ li'.-iichUul inconsistencies which 'add to the 
humour o^politks and to the gaiety of nations, ' 




MR. LLOYD GEORGES STABLE 
DEAL.- 

In tli(! Outlook for June 22nd a]>])ears an authorised 
interview with .Mr. Lloyd Gcorf.'e by Mr. Rob^ 
Donald, of the Daily Chronicle. It is accompanied by 
an impression, or character sketch, by Mr. Donald, in 
which. iimonp.sl/nhcr thing.s,hc sayaMr. Lloyd George 
- holds the first place in Hriiain to-day a^ public speiiker. 

• He is a first-rate fighting man; his chief characteristic 
in all his doings is courage. He contrasts him with Mr. 
Roosevelt, i(rhp is one of the greatest letter-writers of 
his tithe, by saying that Mr, Lloyd George never writes 
letters if he can help it. 

. HIS EXPLANATION OF LABOUR UNREST. 

The Chancellor, in his interview, says that the 
miners’ strike was but a sign of the times, and he was 
prepared for it. Its cause was purely social and 
economic. We are dealing with a much better educated 
democracy than existed, say, thirty or forty years 
ago:— 

One thing everybody seems to overlook who talks of our 
political or social principles, and that is the Englidr Education 
Act of 1870. Since the passing of that Act you have had a 
great system of natiorfal education, constantly improving and 
broadening. The working classes not only read nowadays, they 
iliinfc. 

Wider knowledge is creating in the mind of the workman 
growing dissatisfaction with the Conditions under which he is 
forced to live. I speak of my own knowledge. Take South 
Wales, which I know intimately. That was the breeding 
ground of the unrest which led to the coal strike. Housing 
conditions in South Wales arc indescribably bad. The con¬ 
ditions under which the miners in some districts exist render 
decency impossible. There you have a country rich in natural 
blessings i exquisitely formed valleys which oft'er the most 
Ireautiful sites in the world for the building of well-designed 
townships, and for a mode of life which would elevate and not 
abase. Instead you find the houses unfit for liuman habitation. 
One cannot wonder that tlie educated democracy will stand that 
sort of thing no longer. 

Working men are realising that they contribute to tire 
wealth of the community without getting a fait share of lire good 
things which result, and that is one reason why they strike, 
ostensibly for a minimum wage. 

The disturbance of industry, the widespread hut rein-diaidc 
poverty of the people as a whole, c-an be cured, and it is the 
uiini of the Liberal Party to 'provide the cure. 

WASTE IN ARMAMENTS AND LAND. 

'Mr. Lloyd George insists that wasteful and extiMva- 
gant expenditure must be checked. The civilise;! 
countries of the world are .spending nearly £500,000,000 
a year on weapons of war. Great liritain is spending 
something like £70,000,000—that is, about £8 for every 
household in the kingdom. “ Were this burden 
removed Great Britain could afford to pay every 
member of the ■■. ■< r.classes an additional 
dollar a week without interfering in the .sfightest degree 
jwi^ the profits of capital.” Another sourj^ of waste. 


Mr. Lloyd George points out, is the way ihe land of 
this country is administered:— ,, 

It ia not producing more than a'half of what it is capable 'of ' 
yiehjiflg. I An enormous area is practically given over to sport. 

' You have millions of acres exclusively devoted to game. A ■ 
grrod deal of it is weil adapted for agrierdmre and afforestation. -- 
When you come (o the land arcaind the towns, here, the,; 

- grievance is of a different character. You nray have a greattm'- 
waste in patsimony than in prodigality, That is thw way the,' 
land around onr towns is wasted j land which might be giving' 
plenty of air and recreation and renewed health and vigour to 
the workman is running to waste, as the millions in our dties. 
^re crowded into unsightly homes which would soon fili'Wilh;; 
gloom the brightest and stoutest lieart, 

The greatest asset of a country is a virile and conteSfidi. 
population. This yoU will never get until the land in tljS 
neighbourhood of our great towns is measured Out on a 
generous scale for the homes of our people. 

TWO MILLION WEALTHY IDLERS. 

Another .source of waste, Mr. Lloyd George mentionSj-i 
is unemployment-of the idle rich ;— 

These people account for something like two millions of oin J 
population ; their sole business is to enjoy themselves, often at: 
the expense of others of our great multitudes who live lives of • 
arduous toil without earning sufficient for food or raiment or',' 
repose. ' 

In these directions the lime has pome for a thorough over¬ 
hauling of our conditions. That time *omes in every ehterpriso-; 
—commercial, national, and rcligiout j and woe he to the; 
generation that lacks the courage to undertake the task. 

WIIAT THE CHURCH SHOULD DO. 

Asked what part the Church should take in thei' 
matter, Mr. Lloyd George replied 
The function of the Churcli is not to urge or advocate any. 
specific measure in regard to social reform. Her duty is to creatdj 
■ an atmosphere in which the leaders of this country in the legis-^ 
latuve and in the miiuicipalilics may find encouragement 
cng.age in reforming the dire evils which exist. First, th« 
Church must rouse the national conscience to the existence 
these evils, and afterwards to a sense of tlie nation’s responai,-' 
Ijilities for dealing with them. Second, the Church mnsti 
inculcate the necessary spirit of self-sacrifice without which it' 
is impossible tor a gigantic problem of this kind to be dealt; 
with. Third, the Church must insist on the truth being tpld'l 
about these social wrongs. The Church ought to be like a? 
liniciight turned on the slunilands, to shame those in authority! 
into doiiig something. In cottages reeking with tuhetculosis,;! 
dark, damp, wretched, dismal abodes, are men and .woroeli; 
vvlio neglect their Churcli because site neglects them. Nh’- 
speedier way of reviving the wavering faith,of the inasse-s could 
ha found than fur the rtdigious bodies to sliow that they are j 
alive to the social evils wliich snrronnit us. 

Speaking of the Insurance Act and it.s hearing tSi'^ 
consumption, Mr. Lloyd George said that that was one"; 
of the most terrible diseases in the land. In London 
alone four millions of wages are loiit every year through.}^ 
consumption. .Speaking of the housing qucstiori, hct 
said :—“ I regard the .slum child as a great nationaf i 
asset, and we must carve out for him a brighter futurc| 
if he is to be worthy material out of which we shult" 
weave the fabric of this great Commonwealth.” 





IR. HAROLD COX AS EDITOR. " 

^i/Tet Biit^rgk Review, or (iritieal Journal for July 
^ the' fir&t number issued under the editorship of 
3 tr''littrold Cox. Tin rhatipe- introduced arc noticed 
j|»ewhere. But in the oonchiding article, on con- 
horary politic.s, Mr. Harold Cox vindicate.'! his 
Kjion as independent critic in a way that will 
al^rm to some politicians-. 

INSINCERITY OP POMTICIANS. 

Ify He says that Parliament has rarely been occupied 
i ^tjnestions of greater pdblic importance, and yet 
r^^feeedings are viewed with the utmost public' 
Sierence. This is attributed by Mr. Cox to the 
bund disbelief of the public ip the sincerity of 
^^cians., The Unionists have destroyed faith in 
sincerity by their readiness two years ago to 
y^cMe some form of federal Home Rule. The 
»b|Sty of the liberals is doubted because they have 
Otj^fwed their-pome Rule Bill on a federal principle 
, .could be applied all round. Touching on the 
ehise, Mr. Cox advocates a small universal tax, 
ably a house tax, which every head of a separate 
^UsMiold would be required to pay us a condition of 
Jj^’stration as a voter, and the rai.sing of the age to 
5 twenty-fivfe; the introduction of some system of 
Ij^oportional representation. The Labour Party is 
by Mr, Cox to be a proof that the old conception 
lijM politics as a fight between two Parties is breaking 
^bwn.. The Socialist movement he pronounces to be 
idealistic movement, and that is why Socialism goes 
.yfihead while Liberalism and Unionism stand still. 

‘ . WHY NOT DRO-,' TARIPF REFORM ? 

Mr. Cox urges that Mr. Chamlierlain only put forward 
J;^e,:jH:oposal for Colonial preference after he had 
vrtp^edly failed to persuade the Colonies to take 
!itj)^ir.-fair share of the burden of Imperial defence. 
;,]^eiw that the Dominions are prepared to co-operate 
rith 'Imperial defence, Mr. Chamberlain’s end is being 
'fSicufed, and “ in view of this triumph it might have 
/been thoug[ht the English advocates of tariff 
;,i%forihbe proudly proclaiming on the 
j^Ilouse-lc^ 'ttei.% their work is done,” and renouncing 
j)ihe piSieJt of tiSiff reform. 

Mr.-Cijjjt j.tl^ares that the Labour Parly is \ ery 
Piftigdyv. from men who were previously 

He laments that there is a comjilote 
t^senjCe of organism to give expression 

‘^0 the o'bnser^trfen which is characteristic of English 
^ople. Hence there is no organ ericcti\ely to resist 
SMe succession of ill-devised legi.slative projects for 
p^erfering, with the organisation of industry and the 
“S^le structure of societv. 

UNIONISM BANKRURT OF IDEA.S. 

^;lbe Unionist Party is simply competing with the 
gferils in the pnx;ess of transferring wealth from the 
the poor. Mr. Cox trenchantly submits :— 
anything were recioired to prove the lunkruptcy of ideas in 
Iie;prfl9eht Conservative Party, it is shown in the fact titat after 
HouW •Of Ixirds has faiJed to discharge its constitutional 


duty by suspeudii^ the operation of.the InsiitaBce^iSe^’tv 
Conservative candSriates up and down the country'are ai>i» ■' 
denouncing the Liberal .Patty for rushing that Act into/-.; 
operation. 

The simple traifxis that the present Unionist Parly is in a.? 
Knpeless position liccaiise it has alrandoned its own prihdples, 

It shifts its policy day )w day, almost hour i)> fiotir, to every 
point in the I'.'iiipi-,. fir p' ocip'il journali.v.ic adviser, who - 
has led it fro*--, idandrr it! Iciiniier, in each tysc with an equeil - 
profusion of ;>gn',j-': .'tXodc, fi.;- now nothing to propose . 
but that a parly -whieii is presniii. d lo he in.iiiily composed of 
English gentlemen -lost-id stt.p iiu.!:t».- in the Mouse of 
Commons by maintaining a'continuous sh.mt of " I lissnlve, 
dissolve, dissolve." Such a suggestion for the degradation of 
conduct is the natural oulecaue of the degradation of ideals. 

. Yet for the true Conservative there’ i.s now a magni¬ 
ficent opportunity, the true Conservative being 
apparently the man who sincerely believes “ that 
the progress of fiuman society mainly depends ’on 
individual exertions, and that the part which Parlia¬ 
ment can play in improving the lot of the citizen is 
only incidental and intermittent.” .This invitation of 
Mr. Cox’s to Unionists to become Individualists is 
scarcely likely to prevail'in this social era. 


WHAT ERSE HAS TO DO FOR 
ERIN. 

In the Jrish Educational Review Tor .luly, Mis.s Agnes 
O’Ryan declares “ there is work for Iri.shracn to dtt ” 
in re.spect of-their language,which,she declares, is “the 
most important item in the constitution of a nation.” 

“ If we are to be a free nation, we must revive our, . 
language and all it involves ” re— 

Through iIk; l.ingu.rge alone Ireland can be saved, and 
jailging by tile facility with whicli Irish people adopted once a 
foreign loti.giie sorely it is no exaggeration ttt hope that they 
will iind it.s reviving no herculean task. The language must 
be respecteil, anti it'for no other reason, then lor this : that we 
want it lo branil as a separate nation, to ccinetu ns who are 
Irish—not Kiiglislt-- into one, and to bring us back by its voice 
to the ctislonis tmd ways of our forefathers when all was song 
and grantlenr, when all went merry as the m.arriage bells. The 
Irish langiia.gi: will protect us against the onettniing tide on 
whose eresl in- God or spirituality is writ. The very act of 
revivin.g it will shield us froUi the sordid, self-satisfied material- 
isiii of the presitnt day, and will give Iri.sh men and women a 
footing whence titey may once again faee the world with a 
new life. 

What wuuld happen to the English-speaking world if 
all the oratory and poctr\- and humour of Ireland were 
henceforlli to be buried in an unknown tongue.’ 

More Threats. — “ '1 he Uovernnieiit have chal¬ 
lenged the Protestants of the north of Ireland to make 
it clear that their resolution to take no part in the 
Home Rule Parliament is final. Thtit challenge will 
be accepted in the autumn, and before the resumption 
of our Parliamentary debates, in a manner which will 
leave nt> doubt in the mind of the mo.st incorrigible 
optimist upon the Treasury Bench. An immediate 
decision will then become imperatively necessary— 
either that Ulster shall he included, or that Ulster 
slmlUbe cxcladcd. Either deci.vion may.well wreck 
the Government.”—Mr. F. E. Smith, in the Oxford 
and Cambrige Review. 



TRlBCiTE TO Mk. efiV^CHILL. 

‘Mr. Alan H. BtjRGOYNE, editor of the Natry tea^ 
Aknttal, writing as a pronounced political opponent of 
Mr. Churchill, contributes to the London Magazine 
August a glowing panegyric on Mr. Winston Churchtir 
at the Admkalty. He declares that there are two Mr. 
Churchills—one is the pcditician, and the other k the 
First-Lord. In mine of the raan^ffices which he had 
filled, Mr. Burgoyne asserts, did he attain even a 
semblance of popularity> eithe^i amongst his Associates 
or in the country at large. 

APPKEHENSIONS; 

' ’ In' some quarters it was anticipated that if Mr. 
Churchill became First Lord, half the Navy would 
resign and the nation go into mourning. But thefe was' 
a great surprise ;— » < 

Mr. Churchill went to 'Whitehall listening—also with eyes 
wide open. The new First Lord was discoveied to be a ver.y 
silent man—^lie qpoke in public but seldom. His day was very 
strenuous. He spent eight hourS at Ih* Admiralty, eight boms 
in the dockyards, and the remaining eight hottjm travelling from 
the former to the latter, sleeping and eating'When convenient, 
and, if possible, on Sundays. ' 

DISARMED. * 

He cared nothing for his political opponents. He 
disarmed the naval extremists by convincing them that 
their unique ability' and exceptional merit had jjeen 
appreciated by a very penetrating eye. The really 
keen, earnest students of naval 
affairs, who loved the Navy, he 


• ' * ■' ■ . -'I '■'A.' . ..' 

*That Naval .Wat ^ tfee fetst Wg change, or 
public thought. ’ ‘ 

Tl3En came the new Fleet Or^nisationj .whicli,wa^;^ 
■business arrangement that ships of the ^me cla^ 
shou^ act together instead oi being a collection 
samples. 

HK RESTLESS ACTIVITY. ' 

; Of his personal activities Mr. Burgoyne says 

Let us jam for a moment to his personal activities. He has 
made himself familiar with every kind and cIjws of ship in the- 
Navy List, He voyaged in a submarine—has done sp more, 
than once—and came away a fount of speedily acquired 
ledge on .yiie type. Armoured cruisers^ scouts, 
battleship^ hospital and repair ships have all been, riot 
but investigated from truck to keelson, whatever that is 
modem vessel. 

When on board the Enchantrasy the AdmintUy yacht, 
seldom if ever dines without signalling a number of oncers'tn> 
join him ; one night it will be captains, the next mids^pniiei^^.-' ’ 
and the third officers from the submarine dcp6t. 'I'o each'i^'V' 
aU 4 e is the'same ; he lets them talk into the a^alldvoufa, ^ 
being sailor-nien, they talk that in which the heart dcHgbW^; f 
1 walked with one of these after siich''1t gathering,-and. ' 
he said, “By gad 1 He plays the First Lord devilish w^X”.^ 
Which, as spoken, implied a compliment beytmd tnere'wor^i :^;^; 

One Sunday afternoon he set off, in a deuce of a stormt, to ''' 
inspect any ship that struck his fancy, just to see what they - 
like when q^uite unprepared for their master. He did four, - : 
which is seeing the Navy as it really is, wid came away well ; 
content with an afternoon of pure enjoyment, H« |s a tiger for^*' 
work ; just note this as an example. Uc speaks “Navy” all 
day, and confesses to dreaming “ Navy ” at niglii. His restless 
energy is killing his secretaries, but they love it. •!.' 


^ consulted, Mr. Burgoyne says : 

Once your true interest in progress, 
unalloyed with any ulterior motive, h 
recognised and accepted, there are no 
secrets at Whitehall. ‘This is as the law 
of the Medes and Persians ; it has been 
so through all time, and is the reason, why 
this, of all Government departments, is 
least trammelled witfT vexatious and hide¬ 
bound regulations. Yet, I believe, in the 
result (and as the result) there is more true 
secrecy in matters of Admiralty intention 
than anywhere else. 

Let me here make a statement of fact, 
lilunl, blatant and blessed! Mr. Winston 
Churchill is not only admired and respected 
by his whole slafi' and the Navy at large, 
he is even /iX'ft// He is genial to all who 
come to him (I speak of the Service, now, 
lioth civil and naval), and has'a glud-eye 
for lx)lh office-boy and admiral, rve seen 
it many times—so I know. 

NAVAL WAR STAFF AND FLEET 
ORGANISATION. 

Mr- Burgoyne reports 

Mr. Churchill asked me, early ki his 
rigime^ what I thought of a naval war staff, 
I guess he asked that question of hundreds 
who had made naval administration a 
hobby. The greatest quality in man is 
surely that of knowing how tet to make 
use of the brains of others ; even the village 
Idiot cah direct you to the ion. 



Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir FrandS Drake. 
Armada Day at EarVs Court 





THE NEW'PACfflCiy^ ’ CAN ^^SfE A^'FORD MORE €>?«..„ 

■ ■’ --- NJ^^lL AtLMAMENT$r^^ 

Yes : Twenty Millions a Year I' 

So Mr. Edgar Crammond insists, Writing 1 ^ 


FIRE. 


’ , The Quarterly Review for July disqaraes }£•. NUtonati 
.Angell’s “ Great Illusion ” rs tiie 'arrival of a new 
^jacificism. The writer sa 


j** 


Paf/ficism has passed through t*o phases! the appeal to the 
soul—"war is Wrong”; and the appeal to featYr’'War is 
dangerous.” Now Mr. AngeU ushers in the last phase with 
the final appeal to (he pocket—“war iSeapensIve, siacewhethet 
you win or lose there is no money in it.” . . . The general 
nortsensus of opinion would «eeiJi to he that the appeal to tie 
pocket may ^succeed where the appeals tp fear and lo allinism 
"are acknowledged to have faijed ; and that love of money will 
IA' the end ibrtng about that change in the attitude of mankind 
do war eihich could not be effected by iich motives as love of 
right and love of Ige. ' 

■V “the'mosai. stimulus or successful war.” 

writer holds that Mr. Angell has cojnniftted 
jliUe initial ernor of endeavouring to disengage the ^ral 
.»pd econoi^ic aspects of war. He leaves out of ac&nt 
^ moral stimulus of succhssful war.” Natab|i is 
’(.tihis t^jcase in his survey of the Franco-German war 
/Af' iS 7 r. ^‘The writer asks* • 

Is It of no moment that we find in German industry and 
cominmee after the war of 1870 characteristics of self-reliance 
and enterprise which we fail to observe during the years of 
Wace between Waterloo and Bismarck's w.ui, years which, on 
imr 7 Angell's thesis, should have been the fat and prosperous 
years of Gennan industrialism! 

Wars Without economic motive: 

The writer strongly dissents from the position that 
' economic causes have led to recent wars, and asks . 

y?hete il the economic issue which led France lo Magenta 
and Solferino, and so drove her to make of Italy a nation 7 
, wr* it economics alone which spurred Garibaldi to his great 
jjffort for the freedom of his country ? And in ihe wars Waged 
(to make United Germany, can we conceive that any aphorism 
that “war docs not pay ” would have led Bismarck to hold his 
hand, even were he convinced of its fundamental trulh? He 
wwnld have replied that Prussia was not fighting for money, 
but to make of dismembered, contemned, politically insignifi¬ 
cant Germany a united and powerful nation owning no master 
and brooking no alien interference. The greatest war of our 
time, dtp CtWl War in ,tbe United States, was fought because 
iM,CC>o, 0 OO of white men refused to acquiesce in the shame 
.bio^bt Upon them by *5,000,000 of their fellows who saw no 
harm in toe ownership oi slaves. 

Similarly,''of the reasons that led Japan to go to 
waf with Russia“ By battle, and by battle alone, 
she knew shg could raise men of her colour to an 
equality with“fhe white races; and she has teen justK 
fied in her decision.” 

f 

“soulless dLAS.S-SELFISHNESS.” 

^ The writer dismisles Mr. Angell by saying 
The vision Mr. Angell welcomes is one m which the material 
well-being of wo|ltiiig men is to be the prime concern of some 
1 soulless administration called Into bping by a renunciation of 
that the nations have stood for through the centuries of 
in which civilisation came into being. It is a world in 
^nich the lowest form of clais-setfishness is to take the place 
Ki^feibtisin ; it is one in which no man with a spark of man- 
lilwi#. him would tolerate estsience. 


Ntneieenth Ceit/wrjqfNith a profusion 
evidence. He thus sums Up his case:— 
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* Exclusive of cost orb.)tlle>cru!ser presented to borne Government, 
t Or l«te»t figures available 

The British Empire is in every respect the most important 
and wealthy Confederation in the world. It has an area of 
11,306,000 sejuare miles and a populalum of 416,000,000., 
Its foreign or external trade during 1910 was valued at 
(f 1,776,^8,000, practically the whole of which was sea¬ 
borne, The national wealth of the Empite is approximately 
1^25,000,000,000, Its national income (£3,332,000,000, and its 
expenditure on de%,ce (£102,000,000 per annum. 

In point of wealth the British Empire greatly exceeds that 
of any other Confederation, its nearest rival being the United 
States with an estimated national-wealth of .£21,000,000,000, 
while the national wealth of France cannot exceed 
:C ir "y-* too r-io The comparative smallness of the expendi- 
■ . Empire on defence will be appreciated when 
il is realised that it represents only ,£3 in respect of every £100 
of annual income. As a matter of fact, Germany and Fiance, 
whose combined national wealth is largely exceeded by that of 
the British Empire, now spend about £l lo,poo,ooo per annum 
on defence, and their overseas possessions are inconsiderable in 
relation to those of the Biitish Empire. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that the Empire could bear with the greatest 
ease on additional expenditure on naval defence of (£20,000,000 
per annum. All the gieat self-governing communities had a 
surplus last year; in the case of Great Britain it was (£6,545,000,- 
Canada (£7,800,000, and Auslrglia (£5,196,000. 

But if the Empire is to be a unit in defence, it must 
be a unit m the direction of defence. Mr. Crammond' 
suggests the transformation of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence into a representative and executive 
Imperial Federal Council of Defence. He would 
allow one representative or one vote to each mBlion 
of white population and one to each miUioti spent on 
defence. TTie scheme works out at a total itiembership 
oh 174 1 Defend us from a defence directed by sifch a 
mob! 






Leadiktg 

THE MILITAS.Y TRAINING OF 
LADS. ,• 

The Midsummer issue of The Nfiion in Aftus 
contains a special contribution on compulsory cadet 
training in Jersey. As the author remarks, “ Probs^jly 
few people are aware that this system has been in 
vogue for over a century in a British community and 
on British soil within twelve hours’ journey of Londofi. 
Every male inhabitant of the island is subject to 
Militia service between the ages of sixteen and forty- 
five. The service* is divided into three categories : 
(a) preparatory, (b) active, (c) reserve. The prepara¬ 
tory training is for youths, and lasts from the age of 
sixteen to the age of twenty, when the youth is 
incorporated into the ranks of a regiment, battery, or 
company. In the month of January each year all 
l)oys who have reached the age of sixteen since the 
previous January are called upon'to enrol themselves 
in the Militia. Failure to do so involves a fine of {i, 
with, of course, immediate enrolment. In February 
the boys commence their drills at the arsenals of their 
respective districts. 

The island is divided into three districts, each 
of which furnishes an infantry battalion. ’f'he 
headquarters and stores in each district arc called 
arsenals, and attached to them are spacious drill 
grounds. The boys just enrolled are known as ‘ first 
yCar boys,’ and arc put into a beginners’ squad. 
..They attend drill for an hour and a half on two 
mornings a week, and rectme instruction from the 
Militia permanent staff in squad drill and physical 
e,xcrcises until they have completed forty drills. Ift 
the following February they come up again for another 
forty drills as ‘ second year boys,’ and the training 
now extends to company drill, the use of the rifle, 
and practice on a miniature range with the aiming 
tube. 

“A 'first year boy’ who shows particular aptitude 
i,s generally promoted to the second year squad after a 
few drills, and it not unfrequentiy happens that a boy 
will win one of the spoons (drill prizes) in his first \’ear. 
. The ‘ third year boy ’ has a full training programme. 
He is usually so far proficient that his forty drills arc 
■not exacted in full, but he has a thorough musketry 
training, finishing up with -i full range course of fifteen 
practices, the last five of which (classification 
practices) are exactly the same as the classification 
practices fired by recruits of the regular Army. If 
he passes his musketry test he is transferred to the 
active list . . . receives his uniform, attending the 
camp training of his unit in the same year. At this 
stage the Jersey Militia recruits will easily bear com¬ 
parison with those of the Special Reserve, and are 
incomparably better trained thqn the average Terri¬ 
torial recruit. Boys are often chosen for the artil¬ 
lery, and commence gufl drill, etc., at tlie end ol 
their first or second year.” 


reviews. 19s V * 

WAR ’expenditure AND COST 
OF LIVING. 

In the July number of the Priedenswarte is published 
an Address of Mr. W. Bourke Cockran on the subject of 
the Expenditure on Armaments and the increased 
Cost of Living. 

^ CASTING SEED INTO THE SEA. * 

Mr. Cockran expresses the opinion that the constant 
rise of prices is due to the rivalry among the Powers 
to acquire the most complete armaments. Every 
penny spent cm armaments is a loss to the Treasury. 
Money disposed of in this way resembles a seed thrown 
into the sea, whereas every penny spent on a pro¬ 
ductive object resembles the seed planted in fertile 
.soil, reproducing itself a hundredfold, A battleship 
produces nothing, and it is least harmful when it is 
absolutely idle. It can only be effective when it is 
destroying.' Battleships, fortifications, guns—alTwar 
material is a dead burden, except when utilised—to • 
destroy life and property. To-day the cost of arma¬ 
ments is to be reckoned by the increased cost of the 
necessities of life for every man, woman, and 
child, 

MAKING wXr on THE PEOPLE. 

We arc asked to imagine the amount spent on arma¬ 
ments in the last twenty y'ears, and to measure the 
contribution of each country. Then we are asked to 
assess the amount of damage which would have been 
caused by war. If a town is plundered, the houses burnt 
down, the factories razed to the ground, and the field.s 
laid waste, and if there is a heavy indemnity to pay, 
the armaments, at any rate, would have been for once 
brought to an end. But this loss could at least be 
gradually made good again, whereas the outlay on 
armaments has neither end nor limit, nor is there any 
hope of a reduction ; and the peace which is supposed 
to be assured by them is an armed peace—for war, for 
a continuous destructive war without end, not a war 
between Stales, but a war waged by each State on its 
own people by imposing burdens, not on an enemy in 
arms, but on the citizens, whose welfare should be its. 
chief care. 

In conclusion, Mr. Cockran advocates some court of 
arbitration, composed of representatives of all nations, 
invited in the name of justice. With the success of 
such an undertaking all problems which disturb 
humanity would be solved, and the peace, which is 
established on the foundation of justice, would be 
eternal and unchangeable. 

" Ignorance, conceit, arrogance—the.se summarise 
the Englishman’s character as exhibited on his travels 
abroad. We behave as cads, hy'pocrites, fools. We 
display all the vulgar qualities that we despise in 
the mob.”— Charles Grenville, in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Reiinv. 
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THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT. 


WHAT THE WOMEN’S VOTE HAS 
DONE. 

Writing in the Grande Bevue of July 10, Marie 
Louise Le Verrier recopnts the chief results due to 
the women’s vote in those countries where woman' 
suffrage exists. 

THE riONEER SUFFRAGE STATE. 

• The countries where women have the right to the 
parliamentary vote include six States m America. 
In the granting ot the vote to women Wjoming 
appears to be the pioneer, not only in the United. 
States, but in the world. In 1869, when woman 
BUflrage was introduced, Wyoming did not belong to 
the Union, and when it became a State in i8qo it was 
still the first suffrage State. In 1893 its House ot 
Representatives passed a resolution unanimously 
declaring that not only h.td the exercise of the suffrage 
wrought no harm, but it had done greats* good in 
•many ways. It had largely aided in banishing ciSme, 
pauperism, and vice from the State, and that without 
any violent or oppressive legislation ; it had secured 
peaceful and orderly cleitions and good government, 
etc., and as the result of its experience Wyoming 
urged every cis ilised community on earth to enlranchise 
its women without delay. 

WHERE WOiAn vote. 

In the same year (1893) Colorado took the advice 
offered and proclaimed political equality of the sexes. 
Utah and Idaho followed in 1896, Washington in 1909, 
and California in 1911. In Washington women have 
made great use of the “ Recall,” which permits electors 
to recall officials whose performance ot their duties is 
unsatisfactory. The case of the Mayor of Seattle will 
still be fresh in the minds of most readers. 

While the women of Wyoming have been excriising 
the political vote lor over forty years, the women of 
Great Britain have been agitating for it in vain for 
close upon halt a century. Meanwhile certain British 
colonies have shown themselves more enlightened in 
this respect than the Mother Country. New Zealand 
set the example in t8^, Southern Australia followed 
suit in 189s, then came Western Australia in 1899, 
New South Wales in 1902, Tasmania in 1904, Queens¬ 
land in 1905, and finally Victoria in 1908. In addition, 
the federal suffrage, with the right to be elected, wa.s 
extended to all wosien in 1899. 

In Europe we have to look to the Scandinavian 
countries for examples of the benefits derived from 
the women’s vote. Here Einland was the first to take 
its courage in both hands in 1906, an^ Norway followed 
in 1907. In Iceland the question is practically settled. 
In Sweden, though woman 'suffrage has figured in the 
King’s Speech, and the King has express^ himself in 
sympatljy, no Bill has yet become law. 


, WAR ON ALCOHOL. 

Having briefly enumerated the rights accorded to 
women, municipal and otherwise, in various other 
countries, the writer draws attention to the main 
influences of the women’s vote. Th,e most noteworthy 
point about the coufttries where women exercise the 
vote is that practically everywhere women have not 
begun by asserting thrfir own personal claims. Their 
first act has been to declare war on alcohol, and thgir 
next concern has been laws for the protection of 
children. We hear of the great prohibition victory 
at Caldwell (Idaho), where the women recalled the 
•Mayor and the Municipal Council. In New Zealand, 
also, feminine direct influence ^os had excellent results 
in the cause of temperance* In 1894 the country 
was divided into sixty-two districts for the purpose 
of dealing with the drink question. Thanks to 
the women, thirty«snine 'districts nominated a com¬ 
mission of tempciance moderates, while twenty-three 
elected^irohibitionists. Since 1894 the women have 
learnt to co-ordinat^their efforts, and recently absolute 
prohibition for the whole of New Zealand has been 
passed. But it is in Scandinavia where women have 
achieved their most brilliant successes in their war 
against alcohol. In Norway there is now only one 
labaref to 20,000 inhabitants, and suicide, crime, and 
poverty have greatly decreased. In ETnland, where 
drunkenness, as in Sweden and Norway, was a national 
vice, local option, whiih was adopted in 1880-1892, 
gave way lo prohibition in 1893. Later .still sterner 
measures were yitroduced, but it has not been found 
possible to enforce them rigorously. 

PRen-F.CTlON OF YOUNG GIRIS. 

Before making laws for the general welfare of 
children, the women’s ardent desire is to raise the 
age of protection of ymung girls, one of the most 
difficult of reforms to obtain. The women of Colorado, 
who were politically enfranchised in 1893, introduced 
a Bill in 1894 to raise the age trom fourteen to twenty- 
one. 'The Senators were in consternation at such a 
proposal and resisted it violently, with the result that 
the age was raised to eighteen, a victory of four years 
for the women. Similar laws have been passed in 
Utah and in Idaho; and„in Australia the legislation 
on this question is much more complete. 

CHILDREN, EDUCATION, HYGIENE. 

On the whole, however, it is the children who have 
most to gam by the women’s vote : and (t is not only 
the strong and healthy, but the feeble-minded and the 
criminals among them, to whom women extend their 
solicitude. It was the women who were the means 
of instituting in Colorado in 1903 the famous courts 
for child delinquents. Most of the laws regulating 
child-labpur are also due to them. In matters relating 
to education their influence*has everywhere been most 
beneficent. They decide questions relating to the 
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school buildings, the hours of study, the holidays, etc., 

, and they have even gone so far as to require that 
teachers shall not only be competent, but that their 
private life shall not give occasion,, for criticism. 
Questions relating to public health, cleanliness of cities, 
erection of drinking fountains, pure food, and many 
more important matters apt to be considered mere 
details by men, .Are in women’s eyes of supreme 
importance. 

TESTIMONY OF JUDGE LINDSEY. I 

George Creel and Judge Lfcdsey have testified to 
the fact that the complete citizenship of women lias 
raised the intelligence, the character, and the mutual 
esteem of the two sexes. The possession of the vote 
has made women take an interest in political and 
general questions, and this has naturally stimulated 
the interest of the men. The interest taken by women 
in public affairs has indeed forced men to greater 
activity, and there is no evidence to show that the 
widening of the domestic horizon has had any evil 
results. The two Chambers of the* Federal Parliament 
of Australia in 1910 declared that*^he women’s vote 
alter sixteen years’ operation in different parts of the 
country, and nine in the Austn^ian Federation, had 
fully justified the expectations of its partisans and 
deceived the fears and the black prophecies of its 
enemies. Its effects had been (i) the gradual education 
of women to understand their responsibility for the 
welfare of the community and (2) the urgency of 
domestic social legislation. 

WHY WO.MEN NEED THE VOTE. 

Wherever the experiment has been made a large 
percentage of women have used the \'ote, and tlie 
percentage of men voting has b^n considerably 
increased. 'J'he women of Colorado*ave made over 
twenty laws in less than twenty years. It took them 
only one year to win the woman’s right to be ecjual 
guardian with the father of their children, while in 
Massachusetts, where men legislate on behalf of 
women, it required fifty-four years to attain the same 
result. Every objection against the vote disappears 
as soon as the vote is adopted. .So true is this that 
the Anti-Suffrage Leagues of the five Australian Stales 
where women vote are moribund, and in the Australian 
, Parliament there is not now a single anti-suffrage 
member. The implacable enemy of the woman 
•suffragist is the liquor-seller. 

Without the vote, conchides the writer, one may 
agitate in vain. What is needed is the material and 
moral cleansing of the streets, homes for working 
people, higher wages and better conditions of work, 
and, above all, the closing of drinkshops. The vote is 
the only means by which one can get these reforms. 

REDRESSING WOMEN’S 
GRIEVANCES. 

The White Slave Traffic Bill. 

In the August issue of ||he Englishwoman Mr, W'. 
Coote, secretary of the National Vigilance Association, 
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has a timely article on the White Slave Traffic Bill now 
before Parliament. 

MUTILATION IN parliament. 

Clause I. of the Bill, which was intended to ‘give a 
cohiStablc power to take into custody without a warrant 
any person whom he h|d good cause to suspect of 
having committed, or being about to commit, any 
offence against Section II. of the Criminal Law Jftnend- 
ment Act of 1885, and so check a large percentalge of 
the traffic from England to other countries, it was fair' 
to assume, thought Mr. Coote, wo^ld be carried without: 
discussion. But thj§,was not the case. Around thist-; 
clause raged a fierce controversy in Committee, and thi^ 
opponents of the Bill, in the supposed interests of thes: 
“ liberty of the subject,” succeeded in amending it so^. 
as to make it practically useless. Yet a man suspected 
by an ordinary constable of “ loitering about a house? 
with intent ” cmi be arrested on the spot without a; 
warrant. Equally, an unfortunate woman soliciting 
in the streets can be taken into custody without a , 
warrant. The clause now reads that a constable ” nof, 
below th^rank oj a sergeant and one detailed jor this, 
special mity may take into custody,” etc. Also the- 
words “being about to commit” were altered into' 
“ attempting to commit.” 

Mr. Coote hopes every reader interested in this , 
question will unite in demanding the restoration of the 
original clause, which contains the whole crux of the 
matter. The Archbishop of Canterbury thinks it ought: 
to humiliate us into the dust with shame that the facts 
of the traffic could go oit for a single week without ah 
outcry from one end of the kingdom to the other. Mr. 
Coote forgets to add that the Bill has been shorn of its 
proper name, and that it is to be known as the Criminal ■ 
Law Amendment Act, No. 11 .—a title, which means, 
little or nothing to the majority of people. 

, -- 

THE FRANCHISE QIJESTION, 

Mr. W. H. Dickinson, M.P., writing in the Con¬ 
temporary Revieiv for August, would meet the difficulty 
raised by the ^-'ranchise Bill ^either by raising the 
qualifying age for a woman’s vote to twentyffive or 10- 
thirty, or, preferably, in this way ;— 

We may with perfect fairness to the female' sex compel them, 
to pass through the “ occupations stage as men have-done,, 
before receiving the full privilegB of adult female siifl'ragc.; 
Ami, after all, it is a fair argument that the mother, as a hcadf 
of the family, ought to take precedence of her daughlers andi' 
her domestic servants in entering into their new heritage of 
political power. 

I estimate that if we were to enfrai'ichi.ie woincii at the age of 
twenty-one by this method we should have on the register in 
England and Wales somelhing under six millions, whilst the, 
numhet in*Scolland and Ireland would b|. rather over half-a- 
million in each couniry. If, on the other'hand, the age were 
fixed at twenty-five, the number in England and Wales would 
be about five million, will) proportionately reduced uumbets in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

About one-half of the women in the country would 
be by this arrangement enfranchised, 




THE LABOUR WORLp. 


MR. GEORGE N. BARNES ON 
STRIKES. 

Mb. CiiEORGF. N.’ Barnes, M.P., late Secretary to the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, contributes a 
characteristic paper to the Socialist Review on Trade 
Ujiioivsm and Strikes. He says :— 

Trade Union combination no more cxi.sts solely for the 
Eilrpose of engaging in strikes than does national government ‘ 
exist solely for the purpose of repressing thieves and marderers 
and attacking outside f^s. With respect to certain classes of 
seorkersi—those whose pay and genera^onditions are extremely 
low—I am inclined to say that strike on their part ate justi- 
diable almost tinder arty circumstances. 

But, Mr. Bam^ protests, “ there arc some Labour 
Jeaders of anarchical proclivities who are leading 
hewly-organised labour into the ditch by strikes. 
They have bedbme obsessed in favjur of the strike 
.policy, and in order to make it more attractive they 
present it in a fancy name imported frorn France.” 

THE TRANSPORT WORKERS’ STRIKE. 

Mr.. Barnes regrets that the resource^ of new' 
Unionists have been frittered away in futnl strikes, 
and adduces the transport workers’ strike as a case in 
point. He says ;—“ The strike was actually com¬ 
menced against the employment of a single man who 
refused to join the union. The result is, of course, to 
put Labour in the Port of lajndon back for years to the 
old position of dependence and v-.!' from which 

* it had begun to free itself.” 

“ FOOl.’s T.M.K.” 

Mr. Barnes then proceeds to de.il faithfully W'ilh the 
''Syndicalists. He quotes one of the miners’ leaders, 
who urged that the larger the area covered by strikes 
. the''better, and even advocated their being waged 
agai(ist the community : — 

. He justified that pronounceiiicnt on the pica that tlie com¬ 
munity had just made war upon Laliour, and that therefore 
l.abour would make war upon the community. 

.That, I Say, is fool’s talk. I for one will be no party to a 
policy of that kind, becauAfe I know that nothing hut disaster 
can come of it. A general strike may be justifiable in certain 
.cases—in cases, that i.s t» say, where the *bject was one the 
attainment, of wliich would outweigh the evils of civil war, and 
■ in. which La'bour was so strongly organised as to have some 
chance of success. 

To talk of the general strike as a general policy for organised 
7 .abour is sheer madness. teX.aboiir could only wage \var upon 
the community by wagin™ war upon itself. Labour is the 
Community. Otht^ classes are mere e.xcreseenccs or special 
organs falling into atrophy, wkich it is the mission of Labour to 
; hasten by disuse into decay, 

THE REAL EI^S OF TRADE UNIONISM. 

The recent miners’ strike, Mr. Barnes says, failed 
because of iti*''uneven equipment. It was really ended 
by the ending ^ the resources of the South Wales 
rriiners. That was the weakest link of the' miners’ 
’ chkin, and the strength of tlie whole was determined 
by it He urges that the Labour Party in Parliament 
sliouid be consulted, not after the onset of the battle, 
but at the very beginning. Mr. Barnes believes that 


the strike will become more and more a weapon in . 
reserve, replacing the ancient, barbarous, and cruel 
weapon of the strike by the modem and more effective 
weapon of the vote. But Trade Unionism stands for 
more than for striking or voting. It should be an 
educative and constructive power'.creating the spirit 
and atmosphere which alone render these weapons of 
value. Trade Unionism has conferred a great advantage 
on the whole community by stimulating employers to 
improve conditions of employment and more efficient 
methods of production. 

INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

In the July Empire Review Australia’s methods of • 
dealing with Labour troubles are most ably dealt with 
by F. A. W. Gisborne. The author thinks Wages 
Boards and Arbitration Coarts are not unmixed 
blessings. He ollBer\es that, generally speaking, the 
Wage.s Board stand.s for prevention and the Arbitration 
Court for cure. The former, therefore, is more advan¬ 
tageous to the patient; the latter to the doctor. It 
may be affirmed that among employers who are manu¬ 
facturers the Wages Board is distinctly preferred to 
any other kind of industrial tribunal. As a rule, also, 
the men they employ share that preference. But, 
as before explained, there is a strong tendency on the 
part of both employers and employes, where wages 
and conditions of work are subject to the arbitrament^ 
of a Board, to settle their differences at the public 
expense. Conces.sions granted to the men have to he 
paid lor by th^ublic in the way of correspondingly 
increased prices for thc%oods manufactured. 

Foreign competition is rendered ineffective to reduee 
those prices by the revision of the tariff in the interests 
of the industries affected. If the men engaged in the 
boot trade are granted higher wages, up goes the 
price of boots at once ; an 3 the duty on imported 
boots is raised simultaneously. Not infrequently the 
employer gtiins substantially through an addition to 
his wages bill. A typical case of this kind lately came 
under the writer’s notice. Under a Wages Board 
award the bakers in a certain Australian city were 
recently obliged to pay the men they employed con^ 
sidcrably higher wages Ihaa they had previously paid. 
Directly afterwards, householders were called on to 
pay an additional halfpenny for each loaf purchased. 
The re.sult in the case of one of the leading bakers was 
that in return for an increase of £3 a week in wages 
he had to pay he made an additional weekly profit of ' 
£20 on his bread. 

Mr. Gisborne says that Wages Boards have unfor¬ 
tunately rendered consumers generally the helpless 
victims of a triple alliance of manufacturers, organised 
working men and politicians. They have, in the 
main, tended to the preserwation of industrial peace, 
blit at the high price of ever-increasing cost of living. 
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THE LONDON PORT STRIKE. , 

Mr. HAROtD Spender, in the Contemporary Review 
for August, discusses the London Port strike. He does 
not spare the masters. He says :— 

The fault of the East London employer has, from the 
beginning, belonged to the same class of error that beset the 
slave-owner of the Sohthern States of America. He is now 
reaping the inevitable harvest. The typical East London river¬ 
side employer— I exclnde, of course, exceptional cases of 
wisdom and benevolence—has, for the last half-century, claimed 
to have the use of labour without being responsible for it. His 
method has been to draw from an indehnite reserve without 
either paying or feeding that reserve in times of unemployment. 
His habit has been to enjoy his profits in peace and security 
without sharing in the distress and misery caused by his 
irresponsibility. The typical East End riverside employer 
leaves his people to stew in their juice, and lives himself in 
healthier and happier surroundings^lsewhere. 

As a result, the wage of this casualised folk has to 
be supplemented out of the rates. The high rates in 
the East End show how heavy a toll society has to pay 
for the riverside employer attracting large masses of 
unorganised casual labour. In the mahth of June three 
millions sterling were lost in re-exports alone ; probably 
another million represents the loss of wages in the 
same month ; the real loss on trade was probably 
another three millions. Thus even in this struggle 
alone the Port of London has lost as much as it would 
have cost to have more than doubled the wages of its 
employees for a whole year. For the last twenty-five 
years, owing to the policy of the employers, there has 
been want of harmony, and at the same lime, com¬ 
pared with the great ports of Hamburg and Amster¬ 
dam, the Port of London ha.s failed to expand to meet 
modern needs. 

THE F.IILURE OF THE PORT AiAhORITY. 

The Port of London .Authority only granted an 
increase of one penny upon the docker’s tanner of 
1889 in consequence of the strike in 1911. Since then 
they luive paid £200,000 more in wages. But— 

Ihc point on which the Tort of London Auihority has signally 
failed is in influencing the very large number of employers 
outside the Authority—the wharfowners, shipowners, and coal- 
owners—to fall in with the Laljour policy ol the Fort. On the 
contrary, the real fault and error of Lord Devonport during tile 
last few months has been that, instead of attempting to bring 
lip the numerous enqjloyers out.sidc to the highest labour level 
of the Port, he has actually taken the lead in the guise rather 
of an employer than of the chairman of a public body, in a 
great struggle against the men’s organisation. That has been 
his vital failure of policy, and it raises so fundamental a question 
as, for instance, whether the I’ort of London Authority has not 
practically proclaimed itself in default of its public duty, 

THE HEROISM OF THE STRIKERS. 

The occasion of the strike was petty enough. Aris¬ 
totle said long ago that rebellions were produced by 
small incidents, but came from deep origins. Mr. 
Spender says :— 

The world has witnessed with a mingling of horror and a 
admiration the amazing resolution of that poverty-stricken 
population in its fight against one of the strongest combinations 
of employers that, have eveP entered into such A struggle# 
Clothes have been sold off their backs. The rooms have been 
bared of the treasured furniture. And yet the fight feas gone 
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on. The Urder has been cmpticcl, anil the recurring iheal-timf . 
has ^bown nothing but an empty table. Yet there has been no : 
whii^rof surrender. Even the yery people who have hated 
the cause most fiercely have stood in amarement at the spirit 
evoked by this contest. The dockers of East L<»idoD,|)Oor and 
ragged) overcrowded and underfed, have fought as go(^ a fight 
as tne soldiers of Wellington or the sailors of Nelson* 

NEMESIS. 

The masters on their side would do nothing. ‘Lord ’ 
Devonport refu.sed absolutely to meet any .third 
partie^ At the same time, says Mr. Spender;— 

The wharfingers and merchants of London are " 

'and groaning over depart^ trade and cTos^ fact •iv>. 
arc the direct fruits of tlinr own unwisdom. It is essential for. 
them to understand that in ibis age Consideration for workmen 
is as necessary a part of business orgiinisation as carow^of 
machinery. The manufacturer who took the line in regtfid /, 
to his machinery that these men take in regard to labour would { 
soon ruin bis affairs. For consider a moment. Suppose he \ 
said, I will work my machine wdicn I Ultffe, and neglect it ‘ > 
when I like. I rcl^se all responsibility either for oiling it, or 
tending it, or mending it. 1 do not care whether it rusts or j 
decays. The .only thing I demand is that it should be ready 
to work for me whenever I W'ant it.** Such a policy pursued ’ 
towards an inanimate machine would soon produce i(s reward). 
cither in aAxplosion or a stoppage. Why should men imagine 
that it can ue pursued with any less calamitous rOftilts towards - 
that not less complex machine, the human being ? 

The Port of Liverpool learned its lesson last year. 
Mr. Spender hopes that the Port of London will^ not 
be less docile. He also feels that the statutory helpless- ■, 
ness of the Government must end, 


A MINIMUM WAGE FOR FARM : 
LABOURERS. 

Mr, C. Roden Buxton pleads in the Contemporary 
Review for August on behalf of minimum wages for 
agricultural labourers. He maintains that agriculture ; 
IS a sweated industry. The average wage for the 
country is 17s. fid. a week ; for Oxfordshire, 14s. iid.; 
for Norfolk, 15s. 4d. These low wages mean bad 
housing, and by sending farm labourers to compete 
with other workers lower tl# general standard of 
industry throughout the country. Mr. Buxton believes 
that agriculture* could bear a ’higher wage, having 
during the last ten years become very prosperous. 
Most of the increased return from the land has gone 
to the landlord, none of it to the labourer. Higher 
wages make the labourers m|pB efficient. Yorkshire 
labourers imported into Dorset were paid at the York. ■ 
shire rate of i8s. a week, ancf,wer% mufh more efficient 
than the Dorsetshire labourers, until the latter were 
paid the same wage, and in sj^j months rose to the 
York-shire level. The agricultural labourer could be 
paid a hjghcr wage without injury, jjSossibly with 
advaiftag^to the farmer. Mr. Buxton would approve 
a measure following the lines of the Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Act 1912, adopting different ^ 
standards for different counties, but based on the 
minimum of food, house room, clothing, fuel and 
lighting necessary for the healthy subsistence of a ■*; 
man and wife and three children. 
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tABOl-R’S REAL TROUBLES. 


My. Tj Good, writing as an oM wtfkiban, ofers 
some “ plain fapts and comments " on the labour 
troubles of to-day in an article in the August number 
‘Hitiit World’s Work. *' 

EFFECTS pF SPEEDINC-UP, 

The first fact of the. present turmoil is that the 
average workman is getting too small a wage and is ' 
^paying too high a^t^jpition upon the things he piJfchases 
tto maintain the standard of ^ing he desires. In 
'short, he K conwnced beyond all doubt or question 
that he is not gdlling a fair share of the world’s good 
‘things ; and this is the bedrock fact upon which we 
,must base our ^heories, our policies, and our legislation, 
vllnfortunately, the workers have n»t yet learnt how 
t» use their trade unionism or their franchise to their 
.best advantage. Why is there at this tin* pronounced 
' rctrogressiiin in labour affairs ? Muchbf the discontent 
is due to “ speeding up.” not only hustling tlUKworkman 
dw hlsi jofe,' but including in its train unemployment, 
dr mqre casual employment, and possibly less pay. 
Within the last dozen years many industries have 
been well-nigh revolutionised, and labour has been 
economised to an extent hardly dreamt of by the 
outside public. 

FEWER MEN AND LESS PAY. 

Not only have many firms Americanised their works, 
but there came the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which had as one result the weeding-out of aged and 
.-delicate men—to make room for the reckless and 
inexperienced, with the further result that accidents 
.increased. The Minimum Wage Act will have the 
same e 0 ect in the coal trade, argues Mr. Good. But 
the chief point he makes is that our employers, 
becoming alarmed at the prospects of an American 
invasidn, set about introducing hustle and grind, and 
our workshops were converted into prisons, if not 
.'■hells. Concurrently with these harsher conditions 
there has been reduced pay. Little by little the pay 
and the conditions have worsened. The Board of 
Trade Reports tell us that the rate of wages has 
increased, but fail to j|fcord that the actual earnings 
have declined. There is more broken time as well as 
more bustle, ra^et, bnd compared with fifteen 

years ago. At the docks and wharves gangs are 
'reduced in numbers,j||nd cargoes are loaded and dis¬ 
charged not only with fewer men, but in less time and 
for smaller wa'ges. To these causes of discontent must 
be added the increased burden in higher rlntsi^ rates 
and taxes, and higher prices of food. And there is 
one other cause, a vwy huc|gn one, which cannot be . 
.i«K»red—the contrast between the lot of the working 
masses and the growing luxury among the people whom 
tbe- iWoriters are expected to look upon as their 
"betters,” 


POET .AND WORKMAN. 

■Some Browni^ memories are contributed by tV. G. ' 
Kingsland to thu Contemporary Review for August. 
Mr. Kingsland was a young compositor who wrote a 
letter of admiration to the poet. In a kindly reply, 
given in full. Browning said :— 

I can have but little doubt that my writing has been, in the : 
main, too hard for many I should have been pleased to com- j 
municate with ; but I never designedly tried to puzzle people! , ' 
as some of my critics have supposed. On tfie other hand, I 
never pretended to offer such literature as should be a substitute 
for a cigar or game at dominoes to an idle man. 

browning’s kindheartedness. 

The writer bears willing witness when he says 

In a friendship of over bventy years, one thiug stands out 
clearly—the exceeding kindness of heart ever shown by the 
poet. His courtesy and consideration, his noble beating, his 
helpful spirit, his solicitude for your welfare and comfort—these 
things were part and parcel of the man. He would put himself 
to no end of inconvenience and trouble to oblige his friends or 
do them a service,•ivhile his generous and affectionate nature 
was always apparent to those who knew him. 

“ NEVER DISCOURAGED.” 

Here is a glimpse of the dauntless spirit in which the 
poet encountered opposition :— 

I asked him once whether he had not been discouraged by 
the indifference or hostility of the critics. “ Never," he replied. 

“ Why, I had the approbation of Fox, of Mill, of Forster, and 
I was content with their verdict.” Yet on one occasion he did 
express his indignation that Forster should have kept hiddetl for. 
thirty years a letter from Dickens, expressing in passionate 
terms the great novelist’s admiration of the “ Blot in the 
’Scutcheon.” “ Had it been brought before the literary 
public, as Dickew no doubt intended it should have been, it 
would have rendrttd invaluable Jielp to my work at that time,” 
said Browning. 

HELPING A DRUNKEN !WaN ALONG. 

Here i.s another valuable sidelight ori the character 
of the poet 

Browning had the true democralic spirit, and was concerned 
in all that appertained to the welfare of tlte people. I call to 
mind one summer evening, in company with M. Milsand, the 
poet taking us into the little square patch of garden ground nt 
tile imek of tiie house in Warwick Crescent. The conversation 
ranged round many topics—from Sund.ay schools to ragged, 
schools; ” temperance work ” also largely coming. The poet 
spoke with something like vehemence on this topic, and related 
how, but a few evenings since, he had come across a working 
man who was so drunk he cftuld scarcely stand, “I helped 
him along for some distance as best I could,” said the poet, 
“but he Was getting unmanageable, and I was glad when 
another individual, apparently a fellow-worker, came to my 
assistance with the remark, ‘ I think you had better leave him 
to me, sir.’ And as he seemed to understand more about it than 
I did, I thought that was the best thing to do," he added. 

Mr. Kingsland, recalling conversations in the later 
years of the poet’s^dife, declares that he spoke with 
rapt certainty of the spul’s immortality, cxpii'-.iiig hi- 
concurrence with the Vital doctrines of the ('!iri'ii.i:i 
faith. “ I have no hesitation, from converse with, him. 

In placing Browning amon| those who hold to the 
Divinil#’ of Christ.” 
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ANCtLO-GERMAN RELATI(>NS. 


THE OLIVE BRANCH TO ' 
ENGLAND. ' ■ 

Baron Marschall in London. 

An anonymous, writer contributes to the Corre- 
spoHdant of July lo an article on Baron Marschall and 
riie Anglo-German Question. 

Before the last visit of the Kaiser to England there 
had been some question of the retirement of Count 
Metterhieh, we are told. Since that time events have 
occurred the consequences of which might be "serious, 
and for the new situation new men are necessary. 
Anglo-German relations cannot remain in their present 
condition; either they must become better or worse. 

THE ambassador’s record in turkey. 

With regard to Baron Marschall’s record in Turkey, 
the writer says the part he has played at Constanti¬ 
nople since the new attitude of G^many in the Italo- 
Turkish War was alone sufficient to make his retention 
as ambassador to the Sublime Porte impossible. He 
had won the absolute confidence of Abdul Hamid, and 
thanks to his influence no German demand was ever 
refused. Confiding in the assurances of the ambas¬ 
sador, the Sultan counted entirely on the friendship 
of the Kaiser. In certain difficult cases the Baron was 
supported by Marshal von der Goltz, When the revo¬ 
lution broke out Abdul Hamid sent for Baron 
Marschall, but he awaited his arrival in vain. At first 
the sentiments of the Young Turks were ardently 
Anglophil. As Abdul Hamid had believed in German 
assurances, the Committee of Uniqjj and Progress be¬ 
lieved in the Engli.sh promi^s to respect the Treaty of 
Berlin. On his return to Turkey .Sir G. A. Lowther 
made a triumphal entry into Constantinople. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NEW APPOINTMENT, 

Baron Marschall let this pass. When, however, the 
Powers of the Triple Entente, on the attitude of the 
two Empires of Central Europe, decided to take no 
action, the Baron came out of his apparent inaction to 
persuade the Young Turks that the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was for their good, and that 
they might reckon on the support of the German 
sword, as did the dethroned Sultan. Everything seems 
to show that the Baron and Marshal von der Goltz 
Tvere sincere in these Turcophil sentiments. When the 
Italians attacked Tripoli the two Germans did not 
conceal their sympathy for the Mussulmans, but 
neither did Italy dissemble her surprise at the attitude 
of Baron Marschall. The Young Turks, stupefied at 
the aggression of a Power of the Triplice, of which they 
considered the Kaiser to be the head, appealed to 
Berlin. The position of the ambassador became more 
intolerable, and he had to be recalled. It was then 
decided to send the “^reat diplomatist ” of Germany 
to London; ‘ and that is the real trufli about* tjie 


“sensational ’’ appointment. It is a mistake to imagine 
that he is charged with a spedal mi.ssion to bring about 
:m.tntinU between Germany and England. He comes 
as ambassador under ordinary conditions, but also to 
resume the negotiation.s begun by Lord Haldane, and 
to end by an entente —if po.ssible. 

WHY THE kaiser A LESS POPULAR. • 

Before exfimining the conditions or the bases on 
which an entente between England and Germany might 
be arrived at, the writer tries tosexplain the real state 
of "mind of the tw# countries, and especially that'of 
England. England is always spoken of, he finds, as ,il; 
English opinion, and indeed opinion in the whofe" 
British Empire, was at one on the question of the 
relations of England and Germany. He reminds lus. 
readers that , there is in England a war party, though , 
England as a whole is not hostile, but rather : 
reverse, to an Anglo-German entente. In Germany'! 
there are f^rtainly many persons who would gladly see 
an improvement in the relations of the two countries,... 
While || the last few months more and more English?X— 
men have come to favour an entente, in Germany the' 
influences hostile to England remain as serious as ever.G 
The Kai,ser, however, is essentially a pacifist and ah;v 
Anglophil, and he never misses an opportunity ^ 
show his affection for England. Indeed, it is to this-- 
that he owes a diminution of popularity in his owi},'; 
country. 

GERMAN EXPANSION IN PORTUGUESE LANDS, , -J 

The question is, Will Baron Marschall-succeed 
Probably he will, thinks the writer. The Kaiser wishes^ 
it. More numerous in England than in Germany are* 
those vvho desire an agreement. It will require longandf.'^ 
ardent negotiations. Adjnitting the limitation 
armaments to be out of the question, the writer's 
examines some of the points on which an arrangement g 
for giving Germany the place in the sun which she so-js 
imperiously demands might, be possible. First, there-f: 
is the question of the Bagdad Railway, about whidt .'; 
no one know# more than Baron Marschall. The 
which the Powers are to play in China is another?! 
problem. Then allusion is frequently made to thj8;| 
Portuguese colonies, for which “ a small compen'»| 
sation ’’ is to be offered to France. Lastly, Zan2ihw?s| 
is mentioned. Germany ilf East .Africa lias need 
Zanzibar, and has .ilri-.pl-. .it'.emnicd to negotiate with?; 
England in regard to it, In iftk)o Germany seemed dfcl 
posed to recognise the French protectorate in Madai- ' 
gascar on condition that *France would recognise/. 
Germany’s claim to a protectorate on the continent^ 
part of the .Sultanate of Zanzibar. If the negotiations'? 
relating to the entente should now go favourably, it is^ 
probable that France would be offered “ the 
compensation ’’ in the form of a strip of territory .te 
Portuguese East Africa. Dr. Karl Peters, writiitg iijf 
the Tag, has frankly declared that the assent. 
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England to the expansion of Germany in Portuguese 
territories is a sine qua non of an agreement. , 

, IS AK ANGLO-GERMAN ENTENTE POSSIBLE ? 

Apart from the question of expansion, Germany 
s^ms inclined to require England to abandon her role 
oi policeman of the world. One thing is certain, the 
Kaiser himself, notwithstanding his pacifism and his 
English sympathies, coulcj not make his people accept 
this theory of British supremacy. Since Wilhelm II. 
came to the throne the writer has never believed in 
! the general conflagration announced every spring. 
; But if Baron Marschall does not succeed in bringing 
' about an entente or some other agreement, the writer 
b . will begin to believe war possible, probable, and, so to 
speak, “necessary.” 

ANGLO-GERMAN MIRAGE. 

. Under this title Mr. Widney Whitman contribute.s 
yto the Fortnightly Review an earnest endeavour to 
disabuse Germany and England of their mutual alarms, 
f jFor over ten years, he says, a reckle.ss game of mis- 
reprcsenlution and cross purposes has been gqing on 
' between tbe two countries, and sown its seed of 
dragons' teeth. He says you cannot eradicate from 
the Idiglish mind the idea that the growth of the 
German shipping trade is due to unfair State subsidies 
paid to the great steamship companies, whereas in 
• reality it is we who, under the guise of mail contract.s, 
,,are the gretost steamship subsidisers. We are said 
■ to suffer from the commercial competition of Germany, 

. who, however, is our best customer. Another popular 
paradox is that a foreign Sovereign is an all-powerful 
t autocrat who loves England, and yet is supposed to be 
' planning an invasion of our shores. Similarly in 
Germany a widely current impression is that England 
f intends to attack Germany. Another is that England 
£ stands in the way of the commercial development of 
ijGermany, although England’s Free Trade policy has 
i; probably done more to further German industrial 
expansion than all her other trading connections com¬ 
bined. England, again, is continually told that the 
Bismarckian tradition means hostility towards Eng¬ 
land, though the fact was that Bismarck was always 
friendly towards England. 

'ft Prince Hohenlohe’s “ Memoirs,” the writer say.s, 
'* should go a long way towards destroying the mirage 
i 'that German policy is inspired by a boldly thought-out 
I; train of reasoning. “ The real condition of things is 
iSivery different, and is no#here more clearly understood 
, ;,than in Germany ; a perennial orgy of ecstasy, a 
f ’delirium of delight, alternating with periodical fits of 
rabysmal depression and disappointment.” 
i, THE VERSION OF THE PARROTS, 

h One of the best things in the article is the following 
f parable ■ 

■ Max Nordau, in his rcmarkalile book, “ Degeneration,” cites 
V dflig/.'f. *. story. The Libyan Apseihiis wanted to be a god. 

' But in spite of his utmost endeavours he was unable to gratify 

wish* Thereupon he collected a large number of parrots, of 


wlfeh there are many in Libya, and put them all into a cage. 
He kept them there for a long time and taught them tO' say r 
“ Apsethus is a god.” When the birds had learnt their lesson, 
he opened the cage and let them out. And the birds spread alT 
over Libya, and their words penetrated into the Greek settle¬ 
ments. And the Libyans, astonished at the voice of the birds 
and not suspecting the trick of Apselhus, looked upon him as a 
god, Similar influences have been at work with us in regard to 
Germany. We have too often accepted the version of the 
parrots for gaspel tiuth, and have disregarded that which was of / 
far more importance to us, as it has already shown itself to be 
by the evidence of accomplished fads ; I mean the trend in the 
world of ideas, as we observe it in Germany lo*day, and which 
is influencing England, not only in our modes of thought, but 
also in transforming our institutions. We have done more thar» 
this. We have not only accepted the dictum of the parrots, but 
we have assisted them to carry out their project—the building 
of a large fleet. 

This mutual estrangement has involved us in appal-' 
ling loss. It has placed us at the mercy of the United- 
States. It has ousted British trade from Morocco ; it 
has dung Austria-Hungary into the arms of Germany. 
'J'he Germans, on their side, have brought about a. 
solidarity of feeling between all sections of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and a discrimination against German 
manufacturers in our colonies. 

WHY BARON MARSCHALL WAS 
RECALLED. 

In the Coniemporary Review Dr. Dillon offers an 
explanation of the recall of liaron Marschall von 
Bicberstein from Constantinople :— 

'I'hc Baron, who was al once a diplomatist <} Vorientate and vt 
man of business d Valkmautiey played upon the Turkish tein- 
peramont as Kubinslein played upon the piano. In this he was 
admirably seconded by the Berlin Foreign Oflice and materially 
as-sisted by the late M. Siemens of the Deutsche Bank, the 
Director of the Baghdad Railway Company, and the dragoman 
of the (ierman Embassy, Herr 'I'esta, to whom the Baghdad 
Railway Concession is mainly due. That concession, which 
was crowned shortly before the war by liakki Pasha signing 
the arrangement for the buihling of the last section of the rail¬ 
way, niaiked the end of the Baron’s life-work and GeriTiany’& 
complete satiation in Turkey. The Ambassador himself, recog¬ 
nising this, asked to be transferred to some other post, but foe 
the time being the Wilhelni.strasse left his request unanswered. 

With the fall of Hakki Pa.sha Germaay’s star set in 
the East. When her ally, Italy, began the war in 
Tripoli, Germany undertook the protection of Italian 
subjects in the Ottoman Empire :— 

Thus when at the end of last year the Porte felt inclined to 
expel all Italians from the Empire, the Baron interceded for 
them warmly and successfully. He nearly always won his case. 
Once, and once only, did lie plead in vain, and this iiiiig* 
was peculiarly painful. After the bombardment ol the J>ar- 
danelles, Talaat Bey, the Young Turkish Jacobin, called for the 
expulsion of Italian subjects generally. Some of his colleagues 
dissented and expostulated with him, but were Anally outvoted. 
The decision was taken. 

But reason was powerless against emotion. Then the Baroiv 
threw his personal influence in the scale. The least he could 
expect was that the decree of expulsion would not be promul¬ 
gated until he had quitted Constantinople. And bis friends- 
were confident that the Porte would wait until then. But alas I 
Talaat Bey and the extreme Young Turks were inexorable, and 
the Baron was* witness^of the reluct^l exodus <of the Italians. 
Baron Marschall’s recall was imposed by political necessity. 
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LEADING . ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 

• 

THE RE-AWAKENING OF FRANCE. 


A NEW RENAISSANCE. 

The new Renaissance in France is the subject of a 
suggestive paper in the Edinburgh for July. The 
writer grants that disorder reigns, alcoholism has 
increased, there are eleven times more dramshops in 
Paris than in London, the number of babies and the 
number of church-goers are diminishing in about the 
same proportion, unbelief loosens the bond between 
the citizen and the Church. The number of practising 
. Catholics in France is declared by a bishop not to 
exceed four or five millions, leaving thirty millions 
outside the fold. Nevertheless :— 

France has exhibited strength in unexpected ways. Her 
young men have adopted sport. They have shown remarkable 
aptitude in golf, tennis and football, and notably in boxing. 
Who supposed that a French Rugby team would beat .Scotland 
one day, or that a F'rench boxer would become a champion of 
the world? More recently a French girl has carried off the 
Ladies' Championship in tennis, and the national successes in 
golf are frequent. Even when beaten in their games, the 
French exhibit an endurance and pluck which, in our pride, we 
had hitherto supposed to be e.xclusivciy Anglo-Saxon viitucs. 

A NEW NATIONAL SPIRIT. 

The rise of the national spirit over the Agadir 
incident has astonished Europe. P'ranre went reso¬ 
lutely to work to put her military and moral house 
in order. Anti-militarism has passed like a bad 
dream. A great movement has arisen to dower the 
' nation with an aerial arm. North, south, east and 
we.st, emanations of the national spirit have arisen. 
A Ministry of All the Talents has assembled under 
M. Poineare. Great energy is being shown in the 
suppression of crime. 

Writers of talent and distinction ask us to consider 
the possibility of religious reiunstruction. “Amidst 
the crash of idols arises the figure ot the Christ. It 
looms through Ahe mist of doubt and scepticism ; it 
colours the utterances of such philosophers as Bergson, 
Boutroux and Guyau. Nor, says M. Sabatier, is the 
sceptical spirit inimical to the religious.” 

“ France is a religious country,” combining rapid 
. progress of indifference with an unexpected awakening 
• of religious aspiration. Men are working out their 
■ salvation in the spirit recommended by St. James. 
The Church has never been more active. 

FRANCE “ AT THE DAWN,” 

From the Dreyfus affair dated the decadence of 
E'rance. She lost conceit of herself, and such a 
weakening of national pride is specially dangerous 
to France, where amour propre is a strong and living 
impulse. The new Renaissance is a revolt against 
the lowered prestige of France. M. Cheradame has 
faith in France and Young lYance. He says:— 
“ France is again at the turning of her history. Slowly 
and painfully she is ascending the slope. If she com¬ 
prehends the imperishable truth of the oM adages 
‘ Union is strength ’; if she knows how to become 


consistent and methodical, and how to remedy her 
political ills, she is at the dawn of a new Renaissance.” 

SOLDIERS OF TO-MORROW. 

Mr. Arthur Eckersley, writing in the Arana for 
August, gives a short account of the recent festival of 
patriotic youth at Paris. 

The occasion was the twenty-fifth national reunion 
of the “ Societies of Military Preparation of France,” 
and the jite was held on a Sunday in June in the 
'J'uileries Gardens. In the morning the writer witnessed 
all .sorts of games and athletic feats going forward, but 
the review, the jite proper, was in the afternoon. An 
impressive roll of drums from the hand is heard, and 
the crowd uncovers to salute the arrival of the Military- 
Governor of Paris. Then, on a signal being given, the 
“ Marseillaise ” is played ; and, headed by the massed 
flags of the various corps, the procession of eight 
thousand boy soldiers begins to march into the arena. » 
Undeniably, says the writer, there was a thrill in it. 
Even to a .stranger this spectacle of the army of 
to-morrow slowly unrolling itself could not fail of 
effect. The spectators cheered themselves voiceless 
with enthusiasm. For more than an hour the com¬ 
panies went by, horse and foot—lads in every variety 
of class and costume, smart cadets, athletes, all the 
bo\’hood of a nation in arms. 

PEASANT AND SCHOOL IN 
FRANCE. 

In Frame the effect of the declining birth-rate is 
making itself felt in the rural districts, e.specially in 
Gascony. Ur. Emmanuel Eabaf has taken up the 
subject in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and in the first 
July number he has an article entitled “ The Peasant 
Vocation and the School.” 

He says that neglect to till the land and decline of 
the population are two social evils which go hand in 
hand in Gascony. While the population is being 
reduced in numbers- agricultural labourers are bound 
to become scarce. It may be that a few of the rural 
population desert the land, because they can find 
better remuneration elsewhere, and there may also be 
a few who would be undesirables anvwhere. But there 
is a peasant class adapted to worjjc the land with ardour 
and intelligence, and for these something ought to be 
done. In the village school the peasant children, from 
their earliest years, should receive some agricultural 
instruetion, practical rather than theoretical, and it 
should be imparted by teachers who have some affection 
for country life and some interest in agricultural 
pursuits. Nothing could be more easy of accomplish¬ 
ment, for the vocation of a peasant is more hereditary 
than any other. History should also be taught to 
awaken in the scholars intere.st in their native land and 
a feeling of solidarity. 
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THE NEEDS OF THE FRENCH 
NAVY. 

The July Journal oj the Royal United Service Instil 
iUttOn publishes a paper by Rear-Admiral Darrieus on 
the naval problem The Admiral insists on Frantt 
securing the fleet of her policy. He is veij compli- 
Ihenta^y to this country. He says — 

The unique and admirable example of England in following 
tier splendid desliny for centuries almost unchecked, no mailer 
who have been her leaders, and m spite of her internal crihes 
shows us the marvellous results that are achieved by the policy 
■of a people, n hen that policy is raised to the level of a doctrine 
The constant experience of history having pro\e(l to all 
Englishmen that the maintenance of the command of the !»ca 
was the safeguard of iheir supremacy, naval pouer lias aU \y% 
been for them the supreme object of ihtir policy , but they have 
succeeded, with remarkable faciLily, in adapting this instrument 
to the needs of the moment, in increasing or reducing its 
Strength according to the gravity of llie danger, oi the 
threatened attack of ^coalitions They have contrived, muic 
*«vesr, to vary the direction of their r nergies so as to suit the 
prevaUmg circumstances. 

GERMANY THE MOST IIKELY ENLMY, 
Inquiring what is the polity of Frame, he takes the 
Cerman Empire as the most likely enem\, and observes 
in passing, of the conquest of Alsace Loiramc, it is the 
conquests alone that have always brought about the 
downfall of the conquerors 

In the event of a conflict with German), would 
France stand alone ^ Would Germany stand alone ? 
He says 

The urgent need of slritcgy is for concrete realities, ind U 
remainb powerless before the sudden and disc oncerling shifts oi 
the wind which have loo often eharaclenstd the “ loreign 
wfiairs” of our country Here, again, the genl^^ of England 
bmi always been able to find the hippy solution in good lime, 
the best allianoi against the adversary of the moment, even 
thou^ the ally of to chy may have been the enemy ofytslerdiy. 
* ALLIilNCES TEMPORARY 

The Admiral goes on to urge that alliances and 
denies are apt to dissolve with the interests which 
brought them about, and —r 
It may be accepted then tint the pos‘'ibil«ty of i single- 
handed struggle with CfCimany shoiil 1 serve as a basis for the 
Study of the na>?al pioblem It is all the more legitimate to 
accept these pfenuses when it is rcmenibi.red lint every coalition 
Is answered by a hostile one which seek'- natiuAlly to restore 
the balance of power to the Triple Alliance is opposed the 
Triple Entente, and ziu versa 

from whatever point of view we look at the question, the 
fleet of French polu^ is, then, Uie ilcei which will i liable ihii 
policy to fight the wrman Navy on equal terms Such a fkti 
alone will^ able to cAntest eommind of the sea with its 
adversary, and, by securing it, to guai mice to the 1 icncli 
armies full liberty of action in the Vosges 

He remarkb that it Russia had spent forty millions 
in securing a fleet superior to Japan, it might have 
obviated the defeat of the Russians whuh involved 
SIX seven times as great an expenditure 
THE AUSTRO-ITALI \N ILEtT 
The Admiral, while complimenting Germany on the 
rapid rise of her fleet, laments that France did not keep 
pace with her. He goes on to calculate that if the 
Austro-Itahan navy cannot by itself be regarded as a 


(d^gerous foroe, yet as a possible addition of strength 
to an enemy it must be watched. In the Mediterranean, 
the position would be thus.—“ llie forces mustering 
m the ‘ French lake * would be actually ten Dread¬ 
noughts and twelve second-lme battleships on the side 
of the Austro-Italian coalition, and four Dreadnoughts, 
eleven second-lme ships, and seveq armoured cruisers 
for France ” 

THREE battleships A YEAR. 

The ultimate aim of the French Navy should be the 
creation of a counterpoise to the German Navy* This 
would be the true conception of naval policy — 

If the principle of having six squadrons as at present is 
nnint lined, the real naval programme then assumes the form 
ol a periodical leplacement of each of these homogeneous naaal 
forc<'«, beginning of course with the most antiquated—first the 
/Whuaus, then the I^uts, thirdly the Condis^ etc 

Adopting a maximum age of twenty years for the units, it 
will be seen lint by 1920 three of these divisions should have dis¬ 
appeared, to make room for others composed of modern ships \ 
this effort means the construction of twenty seven battleships, 
or, declucUng the Jean Bari, Courbet, 2 ranee, ind Fans, whieh 
arc already launched or laid down, twenty-three ships only. 
Reekoning three yeais for construetion and completion (and it 
only needs a liuledeteriiiinalion in order to do this) a programme 
of this nalmc would require the laying down reguhriy of three 
battleships a year Is such an elfoit really beyond the resources 
of 1 ranee ’ In order to answ'ci this question it is only neces- 
saiy to have studied the marvellous vitality of this country 
throughout her hisloiy, and more especially to have fell its 
pulsations in times of diHiciilty 

GUNS AND H\NCF. 

Iht Admiral thinks that the 30501111 (i2in ) projectile 
IS amply siiflii lent to produce at 8,750 to 10,950 sards 
rang! the necessary cffeits to put any modern ship, 
out of action Iht adoption of a higher calibre would, 
he thinks, be a mistake Ihc present fighting range of 
10,950 yards is very near the maximum limit, whuh is 
12,000 yards the mean distance of tlu horuon, beyond 
whicli an enemy’s ship begins to disappear from sight 
TUL SOII\DRON THF IMT 

Ihi Admiral regrets the omission of the scout, 
a swift ship of from 3,000 to 5,000 tons lie further 
urges — 

I lit unit of force is fwt ibe ship of the lint, but llit siiuadton, 
t mipostd of Iht line 0/ batth and the light truiscr division 
Coiistqutnlly ihe flett should be leconslrutled squadron for 
squadron, and not ship for ship , tonsidtritions of homogcneily 
(as tomplele as possible), arinament, speed, manoeutnng quali¬ 
ties, seagoing endurance, etc , w Inch must never be lost sight 
of, render this an imperative obligation 

1 he Admiral then goes on to insist on the mobilisa¬ 
tion being permanent, and its concentration at a few 
judiciously selected strategic points, and holds tliat the 
present concentration of the mam fortes of France in 
the Mediterranean meets the requirements of her 
present policy 

“Lngtish as She is Japped” is noticed in the 
Oriental Revtcw for July. “ W F,” writing to the New 
York i>u» from London, reports this delicious bit.— 

I saw fecently m the I'aft East on a baker’s shop; 

‘ A. Kanmura, Biggest Loafer m Tokio.’ ” 



THfe MEDITER^NEAN SITUATION. 


• THE mR IN TRIPOLI. " 

Mr. G. F. Abbott, in the Quarterly Review for July, 
describes the Tripolitan war from the Turkish side. 
His paper is gruesome reading for the friends of Italy. 
He glances at tha very little that the Italians have 
done in nine months, and asks, at this rate of progress, 
how many decades will elapse before the annexation of 
Tripolitania is converted into an occupation ? 

ARABS* RELIGIOUS EXALTATION. 

The feeling among the defenders is one of patriotic 
and religious exaltation. He says:— 

I have seen the wild tribesmen arrive from the interior armed 
with flintlocks, and go to the front armed with Martinis, 
Mausers, and even Sniders ; and I said to myself—arc these 
barefooted scalliwags to oppose an army provided with the 
latest pattern of magazine rifle, with artillery, with aeroiManes, 
and everything necessary for war t But I saw them rush to 
battle with shrieks of “ Allah akbar,” and return from the field 
loaded with spoils, and then I realised that these volunteers 
who know neither fatigue nor fear, who can subsist cheerfully 
on a handful of oatmeal a day, and who are inspired by a faith 
in God as boundless as is their faith in themselves, are more 
than a match for any number of disciplined, liberallyfed, and 
scientifically trained conscripts that is likely to be brought 
against them. 

THE RAINS FAVOURING THE AUAHS. 

With every week that has passed since October, 1911, the 
position of the invaders has grown weaker and that of the 
defenders stronger. Funds subscribed all over the Moslem 
world have been pouring into the Turkish headquarters month 
by month, enabling the staff to obtain supplies from outside in 
ever increasing quantities. Nor is that all. The spell of 
drought under which the country lay for four years was ‘this 
winter happily broken—according to some, by the enemy’s 
own interminable cannonades ; and the rain has transformed 
the deseil into a meadow. Where nothing but yellow sand 
and grey scrub was to be seen in December, in 1 e irnary 
bloomed a vast garden of bright Verdure starred with an endles.s 
variety of flpwers. The flocks and herds which abound in 
Tripolitania grew fat on the long luscious gross; and the 
nomads brought their sheep and goats and cattle to the camp 
and sold them at prices considered fabulous in the desert, but 
which would make a London butcher gasp. 'I'hanks to the 
tains also, the fields in the oases, tilled in the winter, are now 
yielding crops which will render the warriors independent of 
provisions from outside in the coming season. In brief, the 
forces of the Crescent stand in no fear of starvation, while 
those of the Cross, since all caravan traflic with the hinterland 
has ceased, rely for their foodstuffs almost entirely on Europe. 

The war costs Italy, at a moderate computation, 50,000/. a 
day. The Turks say that it costs them only .<C"l'30,ooo a 
month, and most of this money is raised by private 
contributions. 

Mr. Abbott adds:— 

I felt as thnugh the expeditionary force was labouring under 
some curse-quile oulside ihe sphere of the cainpaij;n ; as tliougir 
some superior power compelled it to miss every chance of 
success and by a vigorous procraslination to postpone a decisive 
issue'indefinitely. 

GRAVE CONSEQUENCES FOR EUROPE. 

More serious than the difficulties of Italy are the 
consequences for alt the European Powers :— ' 


TIte Arabs have learnt that it is possible for them to resist 
successfully the army of a great European Power, Tihc dis¬ 
covery made in Tripolitania has been imparted to the whole of 
Northern Africa, to say nothing of the Moslem nations of Asia { 
and it is hound sooner or later to yield bitter fruit to all the 
European Powers that exercise, or wish to exercise, dominion 
over that part of the world. I'have seen the effect of the 
discovery on the natives of Tunisia, .and I have reason to 
believe that it has not been without its effect on the natives of 
Egypt. 

The Pan-Islamic crusade has received ffjfsh imffetiis 
from the adhesion of the Sheik of tlw Senussi. More-. 
over, Italy’s seizure of islands in the JEgean has led ttiie ■ 
islanders to constitute themselves into an'independent 
^gean Confederation. As a by-product of Italy's, 
Libyan adventure there has come into being a new 
Near Eastern problem,and one that may prove even' 
more knotty than the Cretan question. '* 

The War a Tragedy of Errors. '' > 
Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review, says that the 
war continues as the result of a tragedy of errors, Italy, 
being firmly convinced that Turkey is on her last legs, 
the Turks similarly being sure that Italy is disheartened 
and will shortly withdraw the decree of annexation. 
The only way in which he thinks peace might be coti' 
eluded would be for Italy to limit her annexation to. 
the districts actually occupied and held, and Turkey 
would have to induce the Arab to give a favourable' 
hearing to Italy’s modified proposals. Otherwise, even 
if Italy and Turkey came to terms, the Arabs would 
still fight on. A Moslem wedge of land ceded by the ' 
Berlin Treaty to Montenegro still remains in the hands 
of the Moslems, they relusing to acquiesce and saying, 

“ Let Montenegro take us.” S%.the Arabs may say, 

“ Let Italy take us, if she can,” 

ITALY AND TURKEY. 

Diplomatic Paralyskb. 

Commander de Thomasson, editor ol Questions 
Diplomatiques et Coloniales, contributes to the first 
July number of his review an article entitled •” Thf,* 
Dangers of Diplomatic Paralysis.” 

conditions for a CO^ERENCi^ ^ 

Writing with reference to tjic Italo-Turkish war, he 
says a European Conference at the present moment is 
inadmissible. There is no precedent for calling a coM-.; 
ference while the war is still going on, or for asking 
representatives of the two belligerent Powers to sit at 
th'c same table before the broad lines on which the 
conditions of peace will be based have been settled. 
The necessary preliminary ij agreement among the': 
Powers of the Triple Entente and of Austria and 
Germany. There is little doubt about Germany auil} 
Austria, but the Triple Entente is another matter*; 



2Q6 TftE ilEVlEW feVli^V 


?Sin;e the outbreak of the war Russia has been the 
i'teast neutral of the neutral Powers—that to say, 

she has always shown a leaning to the side of Italy. 
JOie question of opening the Straits, apparently, is her' 
iinm^iatc object in the Near East, and we have yet to 
learn whether she will be willing to sacrifice that desire 
,iin the common interest. 

DELAYS OF DIPLOMACY. 

A European declaration to Turkey and to Italy, the 
fundamental articles of. which should be Lybia for 
Italy, the islands in the Aigean for Turkey, and the 
status quo for the rest of the Ottoman Empire, is the 
first matter to be arranged. When this has been done 
St will be soon enaugh to think of a Conference to settle 
the details. It would only be just to award some 
pecuniary indemnity to Turkey, and Europe would 
require guarantees for the Christian population of the 
islands. The solution of the question, however, does 
• not seem very near. In this century of steam and 
'electricity the tendency of diplomacy is not speed, 
Ij^Ut delay. 

THE QUESTION OF THE GKEEK ISLANDS. 

In the mid-July issue of the same review, M. Y. M. 
i’jpoblet writes on the question of the Islands in the 
siEgean. Though the Italo-Turki.sh war did not create 
the problems of the Archipelago, it has certainly 
awakened Hellenism. Crete believes the hour has at 
last come for her to realise her desires. Her position 
seems illogical and intolerable. She cannot be an 
Ottoman sandjak, or a Greek department, or an island 
with autonomy, or tjie possession of any Great Power. 
While the position is illogical, it is by no means excep- 
‘tional, but it can hardly be considered intolerable, 
since the Cretans have less to pay in taxation than 
they would have to pay as Greek citizens. They have 
often tried to emancipate themselves, and in the war 
they think they recognise another opportunity for 
' action. They have already sent deputies to Athens, 
I but Venizelos did not allow the Chamber to receive 
them< 

■ REVIVAL OF HELLENISM. 

: The autonomy of Samos is not respected by the 
/Turkish Government. Cyprus, once ruined and 
'depopulated, has made great progress during the 
thirty years of British rule, and is demanding a better 
' form of Parliamentafism than that at present in force. 
She also objects ton pay tribute to Turkey. In the 
Sporades all the privileges they once enjoyed were 
. suppressed by the Young Turks in 1909. For thirty 
centuries the Archipelago has been the centre of 
'' Hellenism, and neither the conquerors of Asia nor the 
“diplomatists of Europe have been able to take away 
‘•’this racial character from the islands. Maintenance 
f of the racial Hellenic idea was the thought which 
ii inspired the Assembly at Palmos when it proclaimed 
' the autonomy of the Sporades on June 20th last. It 
' seems quite natural for the islands to turn to the little 
kingdom which alone represents the glorious empire 
i ol former days. But is this vreak country still the centre 


of the Greek world ? Appeals for union have always 
alternated with declarations of independence in the 
Sporades, in Cyprus, and in Crete. |if diplomatists had 
only taken half as much trouble to solve the Eastern 
Question as for a century they have taken to complicate 
it, Europe would long ago have been delivered from 
these continual alarms, and it would not have needed 
Italy to want Tripoli to get attention directed to the 
state of affairs in the Archipelago. The Powers have 
only their pusillanimity to blame for what they have 
to suffer to-day. 

THE EUROPEAN RECONQIJEST 
OF NORTH AFRICA. 

Writing in the American Historical Review, A. C. 
Coolidge describes Africa Minor, which comprises the 
territories of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. He 
records the attempts at colonisation and conquest, 
beginning with the Phoenicians and ending with the 
Italian raid on Tripoli. He believes that “ before long 
now Europe will once more be supreme throughout 
North Afriia, where her domination will be more 
complete and more extensive than it was in the days 
of the Roman Empire. Although there are parts of 
Morocco as unexplored as if they were in the innermost 
recesses of Asia , and there are oases in Tripoli where no 
Piurr)pean has been seen for many years, they will soon 
have their wireless telegraph stations and be accessible 
to the aeroplane, if not to the automobile. Europe has 
come equipped with all the paraphernalia of Westerii 
civilisation. The resources of modern science will 
enable her to triumph over material obstacles, tap new 
sources of wealth, and in spots at least make the desert 
blossom like the rose. They will not, however, speedily 
change the .spirit of Islam. Under French rule in 
Algeria the native population has multiplied, and it 
will multiply elsewhere under the .same conditions, and 
though we may still expect a considerable influx of 
European colonists into North Africa, the whole of 
which is now open to them, they are not likely to ever 
constitute the majority of the inhabitants. This will 
continue predominately Berber, as it was under the 
Romans, and may resist assimilation to the conquerors 
as successfully as it did then. It is France that in these 
regions has succeeded to the heritage of Rome. Com¬ 
pared with her Italy and Spain have but meagre 
portions, and their own emigrant children add to her 
strength. It is France first and foremost that seems 
called upon to demonstrate whether the European 
reconquest of North Africa, after more than eleven 
hundred years of Asiatic dominion, is to be merely a 
material or also a moral one. Granting that the 
majority of the people will always be of the primitive 
native stock, what will be the expression of that 
civilisation—the French of advanced modern thought 
or the Arabic of the Koran } Time alone can 
furnish the answer to this fateful question, which is 
of tmmeasufable importance t6 the future of France, 
and thereby of consequence to the whole world.” 



’ 'XEAKtSte' AixiCiM'- in' ' ■ ^07 


OUR MEDITERRANEAN LAND 
FORCES. 

The military a»||ict of the surrender of the Mediter- 
ranean is the subject of a study in the Fortnightly 
Review by Captain Cecil Battine. He says 

The local interests of the British Empire in ihe waters of the 
Mediterranean are unquestionably of the gravest kind—not only 
on account of , the imfeense and increasing Eastern trade M’hich 
reaches our ports through the Suez Canal, but also because of 
our dependence on imported corn, and particularly upon the 
import of grain from India and Southern Russia. It might 
well be argued that so long as this necessity exists we may not 
venture to risk even a temporary inferiority of naval power on 
the sea-route which connects Gibraltar and Malta with Port 
Said and the Dardanelles. Political reasons, too, of great 
weight demand the presence of a powerful British squadron in 
the Near East. 

ITie writer laments that all the pick of our soldiers 
and our officers are sent out to the army in India. 
The rank and file of the Indian army are professional 
soldiers in the most thorough sense. This mighty force 
might be organised so as to become available for the 
expeditionary armv, and not merely tied down to the 
local defence of^lnditi. 

AN INDIAN ARMY IN EGYPT. 

It is futile hardihood to deny to Indian troops the 
right to share in the general defence of the Empire ; — 

If our War Adminislialion wcic in capable hands Egypt 
would soon become a potenlial base for an Indian Army of at 
least three divisions of cavalry with four divisions of infantry. 
It is not necessary lo point out how’ the concentration of such 
an army in Egypt wT)uld afiecl the policy of Turkey and other 
Balkan States in the event of a general war, nor yet the 
influence it would exert over (he councils of Italy. A success¬ 
ful invasion of North-Eastern France by the German armie.s 
might.wcll be brought to a standstill by reinforcing the French 
armies on the Rhone and Loire with such a powerful contingent 
of veteran soldiers. Lastly, the existence of a pow'erful army 
in Egypt, or based on Egypt, would exert a tremendous 
influence in keeping open the trade routes by which W'e import 
our food supply. 

THE middle TERM BETWEEN INDIA AND nRITAIN. 

It is evident then that while llic, principal centres of possi'ole 
disturbance which might! involve Britain in a life-and-death 
struggle lie as far apart as the North Sea and the l.evant, the 
land forces of the British Enipire are located in two groups, the 
most powerful of which keeps ward over the Indian Peninsula, 
while the connecting link is formed by the fortresses, garrisons, 
and naval squadron of Britain in the Mediterranean. This fact 
alone emphasises the importance of the policy and strategy upon 
which our rulers may decide in respect of the situation in that 
part of the world. The course of events, too, points to the 
shores of the Mediterranean- as likely once more to furnish the 
ostensible pretext, if not the real cause, of a quarrel which 
must divide Europe into ho.slile camps. 

The writer goes on to enforce hi.s favourite pica that 
our rulers must be converted to the doctrine of sym¬ 
metrical sea and land power. 

URGENCY ONLY FOR A SHORT TIME. 

He thus treats of the Imperial significance of 
Canada:— 

The division of our main land forces into two groups con¬ 
nected by the sea route of the Mediterranean is for us an 
unavoidable draw'back, but time is building up a third and 
more powerful seat of empire than either in Caqada, whence 
boundless supplies of food can be imported into Britain. If is 


only necessary for the British nation to bold the pass for a com- ^ 
paratively short time; but forei^ers are more alive to the fa6t 
than our own people, and knowing iliai ** iiine is the e.ssence of 
the contract," may force &11 an eaily deci?,ion. The latent and 
potenlial military power, both of England and India, is immense. 

The maintenance of the connecting link between England 
and India, between our two armies in being, between the dense 
populations of our industrial centres and the broad lands where 
grows their crorn, depends on the naval strength we can afford 
to detach to the Mediterranean after providing for the situation 
in the North Sea. . , ^ 

Though severely disparaging .the work of Lord 
Haldane at the War Office, the writer rejoices in the 
military capacity of Mr. Churchill and of Colonel Seely. 

Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary that the with¬ 
drawal of British battleships from the Mediterranean 
would mark an epoch of manifest Hedine in British ' 
history. He shrewdly says no Power will nowadays face . 
a war merely for the sake of keeping faith with its allies; 
Partial abandonment of the Mediterranean, through 
which comes a body of British trade valued at ' 
200,000,000 a year, furnished Russian diplomacy withT 
the first motive for raising the question of the Straits.^: 
It argued that as French Dreadnoughts there would Ije ; 
outweighed by Italy and Austria, it would be to Great' 
Britain’s advantage that Russia should have a strong i 
Black Sea squadron able to pass freely in and out 
the Mediterranean :— 

British supremacy at sea is a matter of life and death to the 
F.mpire. No price is too high, no financial sacrifice too heavy, 
to maintain it. Optimism in underrating the dangers that 
menace it, trustfulness in reckoning upon the active help ..of 
foreign Stales and care for economy in providing ships, men, or : 
armaments, are among the most insidious enemies of that 
supremacy on the maintenance of which the existence of the 
Empire is dependent. 


THE FALL OF SHEFKET PASHA. 

Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review for August, 
.says that the army is still the arbiter of Young Turkey’s 
destinies, and that Mahmoud Shefket withdrew.. 
because of the overwhelming opposition he encountered 
among the Arabs:— ' ' 

The new army which Mahmoud Shefket had worked So hard, 
to reorganise ami build uj)—his own cherished creation—turned 
against him. It is a tragic fate that reminds one of that of;. 
Sejaiius. For some lime pa-st I had noticed the growing cold-, 
ness of the oflicers towards their chief, then their sharp criticism, 
and at last their vehement opposition. The motives y«rei ; 
many. Some held him responsible for withdrawing troops from 
Tripoli shortly before the war. Othec% blamed him severely, 
for his loyalty to the ex-Grand Vizier, ^akki Pasha, who was : 
circumvented by the Italians, and against whom an indiclmeiil, 
is now being filed. Others haled him for having so long 
covered with his person the Salonica Committee, and pel- . 
pctualed a system of government which they deem responsible\ 
for most of the tribulations of Young Turkey. The draconic 
bill lately brought in by Mahmoud Siiefket ]>r >!ubiliiig army 
officers and men from taking part in political manifestations, 
societies, etc., also entcredTnlo the motives of a section of his 
adversaries. To most Britons that would seem an excellent 
measure. And in Turkey it was a veritable necessity. 

And now he is gone—sacrificed, one might say, by the very 
men whom he had kept so long afiove water. They offered 
him up as an expiatory sacrifice to the Pretorian guards in the 
hope of sa>nng their party and their country. 





THE UNITED STATES. 


IS HE THE COMING PRESIDENT? 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic candidate 
for the American Presidency, is the subject of a 
character-sketch in the Amncan Review of Reviews by 
Henry Jones Ford, Professor of Politics in Princeton 
Dniversily. 

HIS LOVE OF FUN. 

He says that the most salient characteristic of 
Woodrow Wilson is a love of fun, which creeps out on 
every occasion .— » 

Whatever Ins experience may be he inslinctivcly sees Ihe 
funny side of thief’s, and he returns from ever) excursion «ith a 
fund of amusement for the home circle |ust ns a bee brings honey 
to the hive It ts a very merry home circle There seem to 
be no secrets there. 

When nominated for Governor of New jersey the 
papers made unpleasant remarks upon the way his 
nose fits his face ■— 

But he himself got hold of a Limerick that seemed to him to 
hapless his position cxattly, and he recited it with glee : 

“ As a beauty I am not a star, 

There are others more handsome by far, 

I But my fact,—I don’t mind it, 

Tor 1 am behind it, 

The people in front get the jar " 

The camera cannot catch the mobile features and the 
eye twinkling with fun 

ms VARIOUS rCiles 

He has an extraordinary capacity for getting through 
work without strain or fret His “ Congressional 
Government” ranks with Professor Pryte’s “ HoK 
Roman Empire” As a lecturer he has greatly 
developed — 

He holds that information wiihonl insight is of liltlt value, 
Mtd. ol late years his method has Ixien to pilt a printed syllabus 

the hands of his students and make Ins lectures an elucidation 
of the theme 

’■ His ability as public speaker has also grcatlv 
advanced — 

' HU voice, aluays good, of late yeirs has acquired a peculiar 
eibnint quality that carries its tones without strain or cffirt 
(He speaks very distinctly, and although his voice does not 
appear to be raised above a conversational pitch, it is heard 
’■eothout difficulty, whether m a great auditoiium or in the open 
’air. When he has to make an important speech, he prepares 
himself carefully as to matter and ideas, but he can safely trust 
himself to the occasion for his diction, which is unfailing in 
Iherary distinction. 

0 HIS HABITS, 

He is fond of outdoor exercise 

Some years ago he was very fond of bicycling, but of late 
years golf is his favourite game, just because of its distinctly 
out-of-door character. He pats m a good deal of lime playing 
golf during hiS summer vacation, which he used to spend at 
‘ Lyme, Connecticut. When at Princeton and he can hnd the 
ninc^ he likes to play around on the golf links there. In his 
personal habits he is abstemious He neither smokes nor 
' drmks, and he does not serve wine on his table, although he 
i provideB cigars for guests who do smoke Although spare in 
Igure, he has a w iry strength, conserved by his lifejong habits 
m temperance in all things and replenished by a fine faculty for 
taking his rest He is a good sleeper, and nothing that can 
happen aeems able to agitate his mmd or cause wakefulness. 
Thu makes him a good traveller. 


His spirits are remarkably equa1|^ neither elated by 
success nor discouraged by failure He is very easy and 
democratic in his manner, meeting all sorts and con¬ 
ditions of men without reserve or precaution. The 
writer savs that “ uhder the Parliamentary system he 
would undoubtedly have been a great leader, equal to 
Gladstone or Lloyd George,” m capacity for expounding 
and advocating great public policies 

HIS ATTITUDE TO RELIOION. 

Of his attitude to religion the writer says ;— 

It does not require much intimacy to discover of what these 
consist—namely, a deep religious faith, penetrating the whole 
nature of the man and informing all his acts This is the source 
of that peace of mind which seems to make him immune to 
worry or trouble He takes things as they come, makes the 
best of them, and abides by the event wilh simple and complete 
resignation to the will of God The idealism that has now 
entered into philosophy from fuller knowledge of the implica¬ 
tions of the doctjine ol evolution was long ago jierceivel and 
approprnted by Woodrow Wilson 

I remember once being with him at a gathering in one of the 
students’ clubs at Princeton when the conversation drifted 
around to leligion We were grouped about a big fireplace, and 
the talk had been of i desultory chaiactcr, with a |Ocose element 
) irl."--!:;! when some mention was made of Herbert 
bpcncer Wilson caught the Ihcmc oi Iht bound, nnd befoie he 
gol through with it hi hid liirntd Herbert Spencer’s philosophy 
inside out, exposing the inadequacy of materialism and vindicating 
the Christian creeds as symbols quite as valid as any known to 
science His lUiUide on such nutters is ardent and posiiivi, 
very different from the negative position sometimes assumed by 
college jirofessors whose ntliludc towards religion might h® 
described as respect for a venerable social institution rather than 
sincere belief in its truth Scholars of this kind art among those 
whom Woodrow Wilson is m the habit of classing as ” ignorant 
specialists ” Although a member of the Piesbyterian Church 
by birthright, and regular m his attendance, he does not talk on 
such subjects along denominational lines, but be is quick to 
assert Ins Christianity and to claim for its dogmas a perfectly 
secure basis in logic and philosophy. 

THE DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE 
FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 

In the American Kevtae of Reviews 1 homas R Shipp 
sketches the character and tareer of Thomas R. 
Marshall, of Indiana, now nominated by the Demo- 
tratu Party as Vice-President of the United States 
He reports of Tom Marshall— 

that he had lived in the Slate since hi was Lorn, at North 
Manchester, Indiana, March 14, 1854, lliat be went to the 
common schools, the same as any other boy, attended WaHash 
College, where he received the degree of bachelor of arts, in 
’73 , came back home, took up the study of law, m the office 
of Judge Walter Olds, ^t Wayne, and was admitted to the 
bar, at Columbia City, on Ills twenty hrsl birthday. He is yet 
leading partner in the firm of Mirshall, McNagny and 
Clngslon, of that city As heretofore related, he had not 
done much m a public way, Iwfore he became Governor. He 
had of course, accepted the duties and responsibilities that 
usually fall to a man of his prominence In the community. 
He had been a member of tl^e city school board, and was 
elected a trustee of W’abash College, he was a Presbyterian, 
nnd taught a class in Sunday school—a thing he dods yet—and 
he was a thi-ty-thitd degree MasoB. lhai was his “life and 
works.” 




UNITED STATES IN A NEW 
' .LIGHT. 

In the SociohgimrReview for July A. E. Ziimnern, 
writing on seven months in America, upsets gaily some 
of the prevalent notions about the United States :— 

NEVER been a democracy. 

r AmericR never has been a political democracy, as everyone 
familiar with the Constitution, and the circumstances under 
which it came into being, will admit. It bas never been less a 
free democracy than it is to-day. The liberty of the subject is 
fat less surely safeguarded than in Western Europe; there is 
far less free ^eech (by which is not meant unbridled speech) 

. and fat less free writing, both in books and newspapers. Class 
distinctions, so far frorti being absent, are becoming as marked 
as they ate in Europe, though somewhat different in form, being 
based on distinctions of wealth, nationality, and colour rather 
than of tank and breeding. And the belief that the country 
enjoys self-government is, as Mr, Roosevelt, has lately once or 
twice oliserved, the thinnest of fictions. In reality it is governed 
by a small knot of powerful financiers and business men, who 
enjoy immunity owing to the shelter afforded them by the com¬ 
plicated structure of the ostensible government. 

NOT A NATION, BUT A MEDLEY OF NATIONS. 

There is to-day, he adds, no American nation. 
America consists at present of a congeries of nation.s 
who happen to he united under a common federal 
government. An increasing number of immigrants 
lending a migratory life have neither the rights nor 
responsibilities of citizenship. There is a new prole- 
. tariat, or hobo, which has assumed gigantic propor¬ 
tions, representing the Wanderlust of all the nations 
and the bitterness #f the disinherited. 

DOES NOT ASSIMILATE ALIENS. 

America “ does not assimilate its aliens, as England 
docs.” On the whole, the different races keep them¬ 
selves to themselves, and lead their own spiritual life. 
So far as they lose their nationalism, they lose their 
best spiritual heritage. America is not a melting-pot; 
it is a pot of varnish, or, a.s a German says, it is a 
.sausage-machine for grinding out equafity sausages. 
The various nationals have a new environment and new 
qualities. These are the qualities of the pioneers, 
DISTINCTIVE QUALITIES. 

Mr. Zimmern enumerates “ an inexhaustible fountain 
of kindness and good-nature, a wonderful alertness and 
adaptability, an undaunted self-confidence, a ferocious 
optimism, an ingenious delight in novelty, a nonchalant 
. venturesomeness, a strength of purpose, and a vigorous 
tenacity in action, a complete absence of self-conscious¬ 
ness, all the qualities of cliildhood excepting reverence, 
above all, intense and abounding and infectious vitality, 
instinctive loyalty and comradeship in action, idealism 
in the darkest hours. “ Pioneers, 0 Pioneers, is the sortg 
of successive generations of young Americans, novi¬ 
tiates into the Dionysiac spirit of transatlantic Jife.” 
But “ the human soul cari strike no roots in the 
America of to-day,” fof want of a social background. 


TB^QUBLE IN CUBA. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks writes in the North Ameruan 
Roinew for July on Culk and the Cuban qyestion. He 
says there is nothing that the great majority of the 
Cuban' people so heartily dread and abominate as 
another American administration of their country. 

GRANDMOTHERLY INTERFERENCE* 

He develops this by saying;— - 

Anyone who bas been at all behind Ihe scenes of 'Cuhaln 
politics and administration knows perfectly well that the 
amount of supervision exercised by the American Minister'^ui 
Havana goes far beyond the mere ternxB of the Platt Amend¬ 
ment and is frequently enforced in matters that exclusively 
concern the Cubans themselves, and that it is mere gallantry 
sj>eak of the Cubans as a self •governing people. In this way .• 
life Cuban administration is largely deprived of the moral 
authority that every Government ought to possess, and the 
political inexperience which it is the sincere wish, I believe, ofv'''^ 
the American people to remove is really perpetuated. 

Cubans never quite know where they are or with whom they t 
dealing. One day the American Minister .i. n ii» 

from the State Department ; the next day he may receive con¬ 
tradictory instructions from the War Department, A habit of 
meddling with the details of Cuban administration and of C 
hampering and hauling up Cuban Ministers in the discharge 
of the ordinary functions of government has thus grown up, . - 
greatly to tlie resentmenl of the rulers of the island and to the 
seriou.s ini[>airmen( of whatever sense of responsibility they may 
possess. -' 

AN EXPLOITED PEOPLE* 

It is rather a dark picture that Mr, Brooks drawE;; 
of the internal state of Cuba:— 

Undoubtedly graft U rampant in Havana and, indeec^ 
throughout the whole island. If it would be an gg'Tu'.ivm 
to say that the country is being sold block by i i .:k, 
well within the truth to say that many concessions have 
granted for illicit considerations that ought never to haVe’^ 
been granted at all, and that the government is ’ • i‘\., •. * t \ ‘ 
with jobbery and corruption. It is true that in v !!»■• 

in all cases, the public has benefited by being furnished witbiG 
facilities lliat otherwise would not have bebn forthcoming ; 
no one seriously disputes the fact that graft has assumed X 
sinister proportions and is one of the main pivots of Cuf^a ' 
politics. Moreover, the fiscal policy of the Government Ihrows- 
a wholly disproportionate burden on the poor, who are still'' 
further oppressed by an absence of small holdings and a laclc 
of opportunities for getting credit on any but Asiatic terms, and*^ 
who are further demoralised by the revival of the lottery, A < 
very competent observer, Mr. Forbes Lindsay, has justly re-‘ 
niaVked that Cuba presents the curious anomaly of highly 
prosperous country with an extremely needy population. 
The native Cubans are tending more and more to become the ^ 
dispossc^lll employees of alien capitalists, and, were the sugar ’ 
crop to be ruintSd by bad weather or weflrc a period of comoptr-iXi 
cial depression to set in, an acute situation would undoubtedly ' 
arise. Mcamwhile it is enough to note it os a blot and a; 
dangcr>pouit that the Cuban Government has shown iiitclf to 
be far more zealous in the service of “the iu:rri-.:a" than in 
that of “ the people.” ^ 

In conclusion, Mr. Brooks advises the American ^ 
people to tolerate just as much as they possibly cafi.. 
Another American occupation of the island would, he ; 
says, be regarded with extreme suspicion and resentrX 
ment by all the Republics of South America, and woul^?' 
raise a crop of very delicate domestic problems^ both r 
fiscal and otherwise, i 



THE SLAV WORLD AND BEYOND. 


A BURNING SLAV QUESTION. 

In the mid-July number of the Revtft dt Paris 
M. Charles Loiseau has an article on the national, con- 
Hict which is being waged between Hungary and Croatia, 

THBf NAGODA. 

The Croatian Question, says the writer, is closely 
associated with the political and socii^l destinies of 
Hungary, yet the Croatians await in vain not only the 
realisation of promises which have been made to them, 
but respect for rights guaranteed by their own Con¬ 
stitution. The consequences of the various repressive 
measures adopted by Hungary have been attempts 
at assassination of Count Tisza and M. Cuvaj, the 
ban or Governor. 

In 1868 Croatia, having lost her independence, her 
connection with Hungary was restored, and the 
relations between thdHwo countries were defined in 
a sort of treaty called the Nagoda. This Act granted 
Croatia a parliament, an official language, and a flag 
of her own. She was to have autonomy in all matters 
civil and judicial, educational and administrative, 
while Hungary took care to retain the Departments 
of Finance, Public Works, Railways, Agriculture, etc., 
as affairs “ common ” to both countries, so as to lie 
able to dispose of the revenue from taxes and control 
the economic life of the country. As to the inter¬ 
parliamentary relations, they are defined in such a 
way that Croatia, instead of electmg direct representa- 
'tives to the Diet at Pesth, delegates to it forty members 
chosen from her own Diet. 

THE CONSTITUTION SUSPENDED. 

The fundamental mistake of the Nagoda, it is 
explained, lies in the organisation of the Executive. 
The Ban is appointed by the King of Hungary on the 
nomination of the Cabinet at Pesth, and is in no way 
responsible to the Diet at Agram, with which, however, 
he must manage to act in a manner which will make 
it possible for the institutions of the country to perform 
their functions. If he favours national feeling in 
Croatia, he is suspect in Hungary. He is the servant 
of the King. Yet there is a Constitution in Croatia, 
and it is necessary to vote the budget, avoid scandals, 
and make believe that the country is satisfied. An 
pdd feature about Croatia is that the Government and 
the representatives of the country are always at war. 
The latter can refuse to vote the budget, and they 
have other technical resources of obstruction, and the 
Government replies by decrees of dissolution and new 
elections. For forty years this sort of thing has been 
going on, servile Assemblies alternating with insurgent 
majorities. Finally, the Government at Pesth has 
taken the initiative in resolving to end this perpetual 
i^eonflict by an act of force, and for several months the 
Cunstituiiv.ii of Croatia has been suspended. . 

A DICTATORSHIP. 

•' The present Ban, M. Cuvaj, took office in January. 
His first act was to dissolve the Diet elected the 


previous month, the reason ^ven being that it 
was not constituted so as to'^offer the necessary 
guarantees for serious business. Provisionally relieved 
of all representative control by this siimmary pro¬ 
ceeding, he directed his further attacks to officials, 
suspects, and his personal enemies. Next he turned 
his attention to the Press. Hitherto the censor had 
been content to tolerate blank spaces in newspapers 
in place of prohibited articles, but the Ban considered 
this had a bad effect. The spaces must be filled—by 
something acceptable. Also when the censor objected 
to an article and the writer withdrew it, he was not 
further troubled. Now any article, though not 
published, may be the cause of a prosecution. This 
odious and puerile caricature of the Press law gives 
us an idea of the sort of Ban Croatia had to endure, 
even before the Hungarian Ministry transformed him 
into a dictator and suspended the Constitution. If 
such proceedings do not excuse assassinations, they 
certainly cause the exasperation which suggests them. 

EFFECTS ON HUNGARY. 

Respect for the autonomy of the Croatian Con¬ 
stitution is lequired of Hungary by the reciprocal and 
solemn compact of 1868, 'J'hc events of the last three 
or four months must have reminded the Hungarians 
who care for their own personal independence and 
their own national liberties that force misapplied soon 
returns against the oppressors, and that the public 
peace has often to be maintained at the price of respec I 
for minorities. For two months Pesth has been in a' 
state of siege, and universal suffrage promised in lyob 
is still indefinitely adjourned. The majority ol 
Magyars consider the problem of Croatia an inevitable 
evil to be met by violent remedies. But the problem 
remains. 

AN AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN QI ESTIUN. 

The mistakes of the Nagoda could be corrected 
or modified by intelligent concessions. It is not all 
hostility between Hungary and Croatia. For the 
present subordination of the'Croatian Executive to 
the Hungarian Ministry, and its consequent irrespon¬ 
sibility to the representatives of. the country, 
responsibility of the Ban to the Croatian Diet 
could easily be substituted. Legally more indepen¬ 
dent than Hungary, it is a question worthy of 
consideration by the Magyars whether they would 
not have more to gam by living on good terms with 
a nation “ co-ordinated ” than by keeping it in 
tutelage. If the ptovisions of the Nagoda arc not 
construed in a new spirit or revised, it will only become 
more and more unpopular. Hungary without Croatia 
is a body organically incomplete. It is no longer 
possible for Hungary to regard the question as an 
affair concerning only their own administration. It 
is stirring the susceptibilities of all the Slavs of the 
Empire; ip short, it has bec^ime Austro-Hungarian, 
ancl may even become European. 



Leading AriiclEs in the ^Reviews. tii 


DOES -RUSSIA WANT NORWAY ? 

In tKe Contempor^y Review Mr. V. Whitford suggests 
that England, at present moved merely with altruistic 
indignation in its support of Finland against. Russian 
oppression, lias better reason than she kndWs. For 
the attack on Finland,'he says, is simply a stalking 
horse for an attack* on Sweden and Norway. Besides 
her general desire for imperial expansion, Russia desires 
a port on the Atlantic. For some three hundred miles 
Russia is only separated from the ocean by a narrow 
strip of Norwegian territory. The acquisition of the 
Lapland Railway would give Russia a vast line of 
railway joining the Atlantic to the Pacific. Lapland 
has in it vast mineral resources, iron ore sometimes 
containing as much as 70 per cent, of iron. General 
Kuropatkin reported in 1900, when Minister of War, 
that to ensure Russian safety from an attack by 
Sweden (!) it was necessary to promote the early uni¬ 
fication of Finland and Russia. Russian officers are 
especially encouraged to learn Swedish. Why, asks the 
writer, if Russia does not contemplate a war with 
Sweden ? The writer concludes thus peremptorily :— 

In view of the evidence coming from so many different 
fjnarlers, from Sweden, from Norway, from Russia, from 
Finland, from Great Britain', from personal utterances in the 
Fress, from leading articles, from the news columns, from 
official reports of persons in authority, from the strategic 
character of the new railways in Finland, and the creation and 
ricvelopment of Sweden’s northern defences, in view of the fact 
that such evidence could easily be inultijrlied, but for the fear 
of wearying the reader, the conclusion seems fairly clear that 
at least one of the re.asons for the Kussianisation of Finland is 
Russia’s desire to facilitate ati attack on the Scandinavian 
countries. No official denial can weigh for a moment .against 
the overwhelming evidence of Russia’s intentions. It is time 
that Great Biitain took heed of them. It is llie duty of our 
diploinatist.s to secure without delay the cessation for ever of 
Russia’s present policy in Finland, which is only the first step 
towards the Russianisation of the whole Scandinavian 
I’cninsula. 

THE KINGDOM OF PEARLS. 

Under the above title M. Leonard Rosenthal con¬ 
tributes an interesting article on pearls and pearl- 
fishing to La Revue of July 15. 

THEIR ANTIQUITV .AND SCA'RCITY. 

Pearls, he remarks, were known and much appre¬ 
ciated by the most ancient peoples—Eg)q)tians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Assyrians, Chinese ; and they are frequentlv 
mentioned in the Bible. The East has always been 
fond of them, and no tale of the Thousand and One 
Nights can be considered complete without some 
reference to them. Certain countries, like Spain, 
Poland, and part of Eastern' Russia, have always had 
an gfifection for them. It was in the reign of Henri II. 
that they made their appearance in France, but it was 
some years later before they were worn except by 
persons of quality. During the last twenty years pearls 
have become very fashionable in France, England, and 
Italy, and gradually the fashion is spreading thVou^hou* 
Europe and America. At the same time the jrice of 


pearls has been rising, and while the fisheries have not 
sufficed to satisfy the demand, there has been a 
diligent hunt all oyer the world for old pearls. Even 
these old pearls are disappearing from the markets, 
and . the new pearls obtained in the fisheries are 
becoming scarcer and very small in size. In the Persian 
Gulf, only forty pearls over 25 grains ip weight were 
found in 1911, a relatively good year, • 

THE FISHERIES. 

The chief of the pearl fisheries is that in the Persian 
Gulf, which produces annually pearls to the value of 
forty to sixty million francs. All the rest put together, 
including Tahiti, Australia, Panama, California, and 
many others, scarcely reach this figure, the best yield¬ 
ing pearls to the value of only two to five million 
francs annuall)’. With the price of pearls so high, and 
ever rising, one is not unnaturally tempted to believe 
•that the pearl-fishers must be rich, men. Alas ! we are • 
soon undeceived by the writer, who gives us a sad 
picture of the misery of these people. In the Persian 
Gulf the pearl region extends for 150-200 miles along 
the coast of Arabia, a region which, from one end to- 
the other, is nothing but a vast desert. The people 
engaged in the industry number 60,000 to 8o,ooo- 
rfetives. At the beginning of the warm season an Arab- 
captain may be seen provisioning his boat with rice, 
dried dates, coffee, and sugar. A rich Arab will supply 
the goods on payment of 30 to 40 per cent., reserving 
to himself the right to purchase pearls on the most 
favourable conditions on the return of the fishers. It 
is here that the troubles of the fishers begin, and that 
the interest to pay is accumulated when there is a bad 
harvest, 

DANGERS or THE INDUSTRY. 

The divers, whose equipment, by the way, is most 
primitive, remain under the, water at every plunge 
two to three minutes. When they return.to the surface 
their appearance is described a.s most pitiful. Most of 
them feel suffocated. Quite a number have been 
rendered deaf, and it is seldom that they can continue 
at the work more than five years. When a diver ceases 
to make any sign with his rope it is probable that he 
has been bitten by a fi.sh or has been seized with an 
attack of syncope. His comrades at once rush to his, 
rescue. Th,9 evening is spent in opening the shells to. 
discover what sort of luck the fishers have had, and, 
when a beautiful pearl is found the joyful news is 
made known.to the other boats by pistol-shots. During 
the fourteen hours of the day that the men are at 
work coffee is the only form of sustenance partaken of. 
Before retiring to rest they eat rice and dried dates. 

On his return to the village the captain sells the 
pearls to the man who supplied the provisions lor the 
boat. The latter then takes them to the great pearl 
market on the Gulf or to Bombay. Eventually a very 
large proportion of the pearls of the world find their 
way to Paris. The writer speaks of one French merchant 
who buys them direct from the Gulf or Bombay to the 
value of neatly 30,000,000 francs. 
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FRANCO-RUSSIAN RAILWAY 
TROUBLES. 

France and Russia in the East are the subject of a 
■ pE^Cr in the August English Review by “ Verax/' 

THE STATUS QUO A MOVING PLATFORM. 

He declare.s that the Triple Entente is at present a 
conc^ of “ impoverished aims, inadequate means, 
weak purpose, and incoherent motive.s.’' For, he 
says 

It would not be easy to single out any aspect of the Eastern 
problem which touches all three nations deeply enough to 
establish solidarity among them. They all profess, indeed, to 
detiro the maintenance of the status quo, and therefore seem¬ 
ingly they stand on common ground. But \\liile for France 
and Great Britain that ground is solid earth, Russia, it is con¬ 
tended, would lain have It turned into a moving platform, so 
that while she hArself remained still, she might be smoothly 
(^conveyed to her own particular destination. Russia strike out 
a line of her own. She^lecks to obtain from her partners her^ 
own share of the spoil in advance, a? the price of her adhesion 
to the concern. And that once secured, she has nothing more 
to hope from the arrangement. 

On the other hand, France has been reproached by 
Russia with “ an unqualifiable readiness to supply 
money to the adversaries of the entente who would use 
it against the very concern of which France herself^is 
a prominent member.” 

OBSESSION OF THE PAST ON RUSSIA. 

** Verax” thinks that the obse.ssion of the past is 
over Russia:— 

Contemporary Russia, it seems to me, is committing a fatal 
error in her attitude towards Turkey analogous to that which 
' vitiated France's policy towards Austria in the nineteenth 
century. In both cases the responlsililc statesmen continued a 
traditional course of action which was no longer applicable to 
. ihc new conditions. France strove to carry out the ideas of 
Richelieu, as Russia is adopting the views and methods of the 
•eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The result in the 
.former case is thatahe French crcateil for themselves first a 
i>Owerful Prussia and then a united Germany, while the upshot 
in the second case will be that Russia will have laboured for 
,r8ome Other Urtius gaudens who will prove a more dangerous 
^neighbour than Turkey could become. 

O^ER T^ BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

' The results are apparent in difficulties about two 
taiiways:— 

To-day the Baghdad Railway—a splendid concern—-the 
ParU-Lyon-Medilerranee of Asia Minor—is become a Teutonic 
•enterprlBe, the ground-work of Germany’s industrial and com¬ 
mercial prosperity in the Near East, a soured of enormous 

.Li: i } reelige. For some years it was within an ace of 
it ought to have become—an international 
undertaking : Franco-Anglo-Ru.sso-German. But Russia ciisd, 
:‘\Veto I Our special interests are in danger/’ and bore down 
ihe opposition of France and England. To-day Russia officially 
.avows that^/hat was bad policy and a regrettable mistake. 

• Fra^e in turn complains that the net result of her ally’s action 
baft been to help Germany to oust out the international clement 
and to make the great trunk railway an exclusively German 
undertaking. 

THE RAILWAY. TO THE BLACK SEA. 

, The Other railway is one projected from Anatolia 
to the Black, Sea. In 1900, when 50,000 Armenians had 
crossed the border into the Russian Empire, Russia 
threatened to force them back unless t^ie Sultan would 


inakfe terlxis with: Russia about the railway. Accord¬ 
ingly :—The secret Arrangement of 1900 stipulates 
that Russia shall have the cwistniction of the railway 
to the Black Sea, only if Turicey decides to have it 
done by way of concession. Not otherwise. And the 
Turks have resolved not to choose that way. They' 
will dtf it by contract.” 

They will do it by contract let to French contractors, 
by aid of a general loan raised in France. Russia, 
however, insists that the Arrangement of 1900 obliges 
Turkey either to bestow a concession or ehe build the 
line herself, and the projected arrangement 'with 
French contractors and moneylenders is not carrying 
out the bargain. To settle this trouble M. Poincare and' 
M.*Sazonoff are going to ccaifer. If Russia remains 
obstinate, she will simply scare away French investors 
and make room for American :— 

The railway as proposed by the French syndicate would run 
from Sanisoun to Sivos, from Sivas to Kharpoot Divrik, 
thence to Erzinghian and Erzeroum. The Americans on their 
side propose to connect Kharpoot with Diarbekir, and to con¬ 
tinue the line thence to Bitlis and Van, Later on they would 
extend it from Diarbekir to Kerkook, the centre of the petro¬ 
leum country, to the south-east of the city of Mossoul. 

BAGHDAD. 

In the Moslem World Mr. Frederick John.son writes 
on Baghdad as a Moslem centre. He says the popula¬ 
tion of the city may be c.stimated at from 180,000 to 
200,000. Of this number 45,000 are Jews, 5,000 
Christuin.s, and the rest* Mohammedans, Sunni.s, and 
Shiahs. It is the commercial spirit that is strongly 
in evidence. The city was founded by Khalif Mansur, 
the second of the Abbaside Khalifs, in the year 
A.D. 754. The list of Moslem saints at Baghdad 
comprises upwards of sixty name.s. It is consequently 
the resort of a large number of pilgrims, 

ITS NEWSPAPERS. 

Modern journalism is not wanting 

In regard to the Press of Baghdad and its influence, a word is 
sufficient. It cannot, of.course, compare with that of Cairo and 
Beirut ; yet since the declaration of the Constitution by His 
Mujesty the Ex-Sultan, in 1908, upwards of thirty newspapers, 
including two published by the Ulema at Nejef, have sprung 
into existence at Baghdad. Of these seven only are now in 
circulation,' and the demand for these is lessening. Two of the 
seven newspapers are pronouncedly anti-Christian. For author!-." 
talive news of the outside world these local papers do riot rank 
high in the opinion of the inhabitants. 

ITS FUT^HE. 

Of the prospects of this city Mr. Johnson says ;— 

Her geographical situation, about half-way betwSin the 
Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf; her accessibility from 
the Persian Gulf by the river by means of small (fraught 
stcaipers; her position relative to Persia with its pilgrim and 
trade caravans; the railway now in process of construction ; 
and last, but by no means least, the great agricultural re¬ 
sources of the country—the development of which has been 
planned out by Sir William Wdlcocks, whose irrigation 
scheme for the Tigris-Euphrates Ddta is now in process of 
accoropUshmentr—ail combine to make the potentUUties of the 
dty, on the material side, considerable, 

Mr. Johnson’s own feelwg is that the empire and 
the city need moral salt. 



CHINA AND INDIA, 


THE SECRET OF CHINESE 
UNREST. ^ 

In the Edinburgh Remew Mr. J 0 P. Bland discusses 
the causes of Chinese unrest East and West have 
proved themselves, he says, to be no longer disparate 
and mutually incomprehensible. They form part of 
one great human brotherhood. The real explanation 
of the present disorder he finds in a survey of Chinese 
history 

If we look back through the Chinese annals since the end of 
<be lang dyn^ty (or, roughly speaking, since ihe Norman 
conquest of England), we Ind history persistently repeating 
itsell in violent rebellions , in the ejection, with great slaughter, 
of dynastic tl^t had exhausted the mandate of Heaven , in 
regulajly alternating periods of upheaval and recupeiation, all 
Irateable, in almost rhythmical senes, to a social system nliich 
has inculcated principles of passive resistance together with a 
chrome tendency towards overpopulation Intervals of relief 
/row economic pressure have been bought at the price ol 
catacl)sms which have depopulated vast regions Within the 
memory of living men the whole process has been witnessed— 
provinces that were laid waste by the Mahomedan and 1 aiping 
rel)ellions have been repeopleil in one generation by the surplus 
of thtur neighbours, and in the next have once more been faced 
liy the grim spectre of famine Lveii when the needs of the 
1 mpire s population as a whole have rot exceeded the food 
supply, there have ilw’ays been congested districts and over¬ 
grown CHICS, a large percentage of whose inhabit ints live 
litcnlly from hand to mouth U is from these, the predestined 
hungry ones, the hopelessly sulunergcd tenth, that arc drawn 
the salt smugglers, beggars, bandits, vagrants and looters who 
muntain incessant wirlaic against the rights of properly— 
< irrion crows that hover overall helds of fruitful industry—‘ Ar 
misaablcsy^ to whom a revolution means the looting of cities 
and unearned increment These, in a iind where the lunctions 
■qf government are practical'y confined to lax gathering, aie tlic 
inevitable result of economic pressure on the one hand, and 
administrative disorganisation on the other Ihey are the 
iroth and foam of great wives of humanity eteinally breiking 
on the grim rocks ol starvation 

“ PROCRLATUD RECKLESSNESS) ” 

Only rt slow educational process can remove the 
causes, of which 

the chief IS Che procreative recklessness of the race, that 
blind frenzy of man making, born of ancestor worship and Con¬ 
fucianism, which, despite plague, pestilence and famine, battle, 
murder and sudden death, persistently swells the numbers of 
the population up to, and beyond, the visible means of subsis 
lence By means of polygani), early marriages and the inter 
dependence of clans, the Chinese people struggle to fulfil,all 
costs, iHe inexorable demamis of their patriaichal system , 
bringing their predestined victims of hunger and disease into a 
worj^ that has no room for them , bieedmg up to a food limit 
which, amidst toil and penury incredible, has long since reached 
the breaking point. , 

WEAKNESS AND STRFNOTH 

But while realising that profession, if not the prar- 
tice, ot altruism constitute-) a necessary passport to 
the best society, Young China has hardly raised tuvoice 
against marriages of minors or against polygamy and 
reckless overteeedmg Another cause lies in the absence 
of any living faith or inspiration of religion among the 
masses. Of rchgwn as » steadying force to guide the 
nation through its grievous perils of change there is 


practically none The absence of purposeful will-power 
IS a characteristic of China's self-appointed leaders. 
Yet China’s recuperative strength and its wealth have 
ever lain m the people's unconquer^le energy of labour^ 
in the passive resistance of an instinctively democratic 
race-spint, and in atavistic resistance to ch^gc;— 

“ The Chinese national consciousness, indeed, resembles 
in many respects that of the [ewish people m its pride 
of race, its intellectual and philosophic aristocracy, its 
powers of cohesion and passive resistance, its collective 
economic superiority ” 

NO SALVATION FROW VO UNO CHINA, 

Yet if It should come to a choice between Youtig \ 
China and chao^', and foreign administration with law^ 
and order, the masses will choose the latter. Appa¬ 
rently Mr. Bland also leans uS this direction, for he^ 
sa\s — 

Kemembeiing the ancestiy and genesi'^ of Young ChmAi. 
being personally atqiiimled with many of its leading spmt8„ > 
having followed its opinions and activities m every province 
from the beginning of the present revolution, 1 am compelled 
to the conviction that salvation from this quaiier is impossible; 
Hot only becau-^e \ oung Chana itself is unregenerate and UD- 
disciphned, but because its ideals and projects of government, 
involve the creation of a new social and political structure, 
utterly unsuited to the character and traditions of the race; 
I>ecause it is contrary to all experience that a people cut on. 
iroin itsdetp looted beliefs and habits of life should develop 
and retain a vigorous national consciousness, 

YUAN sin KAI: 

SkFT(H BY AN Ol D AC^U \INTANCE 

In the ^orih Anjerican Review for July Mr Horitce 
N Allen, late United States Minister to Korea, describes 
his dcquaintantc with \uan Shi Kai He says — 

The wilier w IS present in Korea m an impoitant capacity 
during all ihc peiiod of twenty one years coveted by these three^ 
coi flicts, when Chiiu defeated fapin in 18S4, only to be herself 
dtkalcjl ind driven from Koiea m 1894, which event was fjo ^ 
greatly eclipsed by Jipans defeat ol Kussiain 1904-5 Thd 
dicide ol \ urn’s residence in Kowa he eiljoyed more or leas*, 
inliini e rtliiions with him 

\ uan did not impress me as an unkind man , in fact, I lalcr 
saw evidences, in maltcis too intimate lor narration, to indicate 
quite the contrary \et when he refused me ijerrais^ion to 
amputate the arm of one of his soldiers with the amused remarks 
“ Ol wha 0 *gno(i would a one aimed soldier be’” be semiiM 
cruel, especially as 1 assured him that otherwise the man w9al4 
die m thiee diys—as he did Still in the case of a horribly 
mulilited soldiei, half of whose neck was torn away by A ' 
Japanese saw-toothed sword bajontt, ittcr recovery he took the*^ 
helpless man on as i supernumerary or pensioner at h.s Legation; 
In the case of the other man, he seemed only to see the practical 
side of the case from his own mililar) siamlpolnt, and the per¬ 
sonal factor doubtless counted fur little, in view of the vast 
masses to be drawn ujion for military service 

It was in bcoul that one of the most intelligent of the 
Chinese students returned from America, Tang Shiao 
Y’’ui, who, being of wealthy southern family and 
unusually intelligent, impressed Yuan favourably, and 
was taken into his service This illustrated that “ Yuan , 
has shown marked skill in his choice of associates 
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assistants, and in binding them to himself in strongest 
bonds of loyalty.” 

HIS ARROGANCE IN KOREA. 

At Seoul, Yuan took to himself the title of Resident, 
in imitation of the British representative in India. His 
arrogance knew no bounds. He would not attend 
i diplomatic meetings with the other members of the 
diplomatic corps, but at an earlier hour. He showed 
an especial contempt for Japan. In 1894 he was rudely 
disillusioned, and his arrogance all went, and he dis¬ 
appeared from Korea so rapidly as to leave his women¬ 
folk behind to the mercies of those to whom he had 
been so haughty. 

HIS LOYALTY OF SOUL, 

In general Mr. Allen says :— 

Loyally has been shown to be one of Yuan's chief character¬ 
istics, and, judging from the press notices, he was loyal to the 
throne in the extremity just experienced, and only advocated or 
consented to abdication when that seemed to be inevitable. As 
has been said before, the quicker mind of Tang doubtless 
greatly influenced Yuan in bringing him griuUially to recognise 
the revolutionists, of whose government he is now the head. 

IS HE THE MAN NEEDED ? 

As to the future, Mr. Allen’s forecast is as follows :— 

The situation needs a powerful, masterful man, of intense 
conviction and sircnuous energy. Yuan has presumably but a 
half-hearted interest in the present movement, even if it has 
carried him to heights of which he could never even have 
dreamed in his most arrogant days in Korea, and his former 
energy has been sapped by his mode of life. He will doubtless 
give place to someone more fully equal to the occasion if out¬ 
side influences do not supervene to tlie more or less disuiemlier- 
nient of that great empire wliich has so often and for so long 
felt the yoke of foreign control. 

If tranquil times supiirvcne. Yuan sliould be as good a head 
as China can at once secure. lie is loyal, open to conviction, 
astute in his selection of associates and .idvi.sers, and lias a 
foreign education that has opened his mind lo progress along 
modern lines and the danger that lies in weakness, disorder, 
and unpreparedness. 

ARE THE CHINESE OUR EQUALS? 

Yes, replies Mr. E. H. Parker, whose experience 
entitles him to be ht^rd. He writes in the Asiatic 
Qt^arterly Review for"July on the Chinese revolution. 
He says the Republic ought to succeed, if the conflict¬ 
ing interests of the Japanese, Pluropeans, and Americans 
can refrain from creating complications and difficulties. 

A LAND OF “ No-GOVKRNMENT.” 

The removal of the dynasty only slightly affects 
Chinese life :— 

Cities, nnuiicipalilies, villages, all aggregations in China, 
govern themselves; trade governs itself; shipping governs 
itself; families and communities govern themselves. The 
.money taken -lirom the people is in no way spent upon the 
people. Thus, even in the heyday of Manchu rule, if every 
mandarin in llie Empire had been suddenly and .simultaneously 
smitten with paralysis, no great harm would have been,done to 
the general activities of popular life, so long as there were no 
breaches of the public peace, Anarchy, in its best and freest 
sense of “ no Government,” exists throughout China. 

OUR EQUALS OR EVEN SUPERIORS ! 

The writer proceeds to show that there is more 
ireedom in China than in almost any country excepting 


Great Britain. Every man is. as good as his neighbour 
in China. Any peasant may rise to be Viceroy. There; 
is absolutely no caste feeling. The ininds of the Chinese 
are still absolutely unchained and free. There is ne 
such besotted ignorance as prevails in Russia :— 

In my opinion the Chinese as a nation a;e not more pre¬ 
judiced than we ourselves, and, man for man, I consider them, 
quite our intellectual equals ; in the “ lewer orders ” even our 
superiors. Even if the “yellow races” did succeed in asserting 
themselves, 1 suspect we self-complacent “w'hiles” would be 
none the worse for it. 

CHINA A DEMOCRACY. 

A patriarchal country in name, China has always 
been a democratic country in Tact. Hence, so far as. 
practical fiict.s are concerned, the present transition* 
need give little trouble :— 

The Chinese, man for man, arc fully our equals intellectually,, 
however far back they may have fallen behind us in matters of 
discijdine, economy, administration, the arts of war, finance,, 
and practical law. They are quite as capable as wc are of 
evolving their own form of Christianity, which, on its own 
hypothesis, was intended for them as much as for us, Judxa is- 
nearer lo China than lu America. 

INDIA’S HERCULES. 

This was Kama Murti Naiclu, whose feats of strength 
are descrilied in the Indian Remew by Mr. Saint Nihai 
Singh, lie won the name of the “ Indian Hercules ” 
by letting an elephant weighing four tons walk over 
his alxlomcn ; a twelve horse-power motor-car run 
over his shoulder and back ; two country carts loaded 
to the limit of their capacity with men and boys frona 
his audience pass over his shoulders and thigh.s ; 
bearing a stone weighing three thousand pounds on' 
his chest and back, and letting men break a large rock 
on it with heavy sledge-hammers; and snapping 
asunder a stout chain about one-eighth of an inch in 
thirknes.s by merely raising his shoulders. He is a 
most popular figure in India, and receives wherever 
he goes the reception of a prince. With high thinking 
he combines plain living, being a pure vegetarian. ‘‘ A 
couple of hours after his night performance is over he 
takes a light meal of rice, pulse, greens, or one or twer 
vegetables, all mixed together, and weighing not more 
than half a pound in all. He takes water, or some¬ 
times plain soda, and that, too, very moderately,, 
disdaining tea, coffee, cocoa, and spirituous liquors. 
He leaves his bed at eight o’clock in the forenoon, 
when his favourite drink is ready for him. This is 
made from almonds, cummin seed, and black pepper,, 
weighing in all two pounds, soaked overnight, made 
into a fine pulp, then mixed with a pint of water,, 
strained through a piece 'of muslin, and sweetened 
with sug.ar. An hour later he eats a quarter of a 
pound of raw fresh butter. Breakfast is served at one- 
o’clock in the afternoon. It is about the same sort 
of meal that he eats after his performance. At four 
o’clock he takes a drink similar to the one already 
described, made from almonds, wheat bran and milk, 
and eats a sort of pudding made by boiling together 
clotted cream, honey, butter, and sugar,” 
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RELIGION AND MENTAL SCIENCE. 


A JEW’S ESTIMATE OF JESUS. 

In the Hibbert Journal for July Mr C G. Montcfiore 
treats of the significance of Jesus for His own age. 
This significance was shortly that He brought about 
the diffusion and ufnversalisation of some fundamental 
tenets of Judaism ;— 

My point, as against a frequent Christian view, is that the im* 
provements made by the hntortr Je.us upon Judaism (as a 
whole) are small r* comparison with the agreements My 
point, as against a frequent Jewish view, is that in comparison 
with both agreements and improvements (taken as a whol'^ the 
retrogressions are small likewise 

FOUR DISTINCTIVE ELEMENTS. 

By certain elements in His teaching and by certain 
qualities in His personality, Jesus enabled these 
barriers of law and nationality to be overcome and 
broken down What were these qualities or teachings ? 
I'lrst and most important, “ the lovableness of Jesus, 
or the greatness of His personality.” He was a man 
who loved God exctedinglj, and greatly loved others. 
■“ It was the historic Jesus, the real, living, and loving 
man, who suggested and made possible the immortal 
words, ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me ’ ” 
.Second He laid little religious stress upon blood, and 
was uninterested in the political fortunes of His nation 
Herein He differed from the prophets, who were 
more interested in the people as such, the national 
• future, the national glory, than He. Third, He paved 
the way for breaking down the separating and 
nationalist trammds of the priestly and ceremonial 
law. Qualities that from the Jewish angle of vision 
led to retrogressions in His church were His Mtssianii 
consciousness and Messianic claim ‘‘The new 
limitation of love—an orthodox belief in the person 
of Christ—IS not without its ultimate basis m his own 
teaching, his own claims, his own faith ” The worship 
of Jesus is partly due to Himself. Mr. Montcfiore 
sums up:— 

To Jesus we owe the difTiision of Juclusm—vvilh moihh- 
talions for good and lor tvil—ihiougliout the world Hi 
bioiight about this diffusion not only betaust he w is great and 
good, an cnMiusiistir 'over of Gad and of man, but because he 
showed a certain indifference to the political status and nitional 
glory of his people, hecaust he rebuked the pride of rate, 
displayed now and again friendliness to tieniiles, and on 
occRsion predicted the inclusion of many of thciii in Ihc King 
dom of God, and lastly bcciiisc, under dilfcrcnt and difficult 
circumstances, he spoke dcprecnlingly, like one of the older 
prophets, though without a theory and without theoretic con* 
sistcncy, about this and that del ill ami ordinance of Ihe 
ceremonial law Herein I find his special significance, but I 
find It also in the new note of authority, in his peculiar and 
snessianic self-consciousness, which, while leading on to liis 
worship and his deification, was also in itself one of the very 
reasons which paused the survival and diffusion of his teaching 
hor It was not merely the teaching of a passing prophet it wis 
the teaching of a beloved and commanding personality. There 
■was, indeed, as the generations passed, a shifting of emphasis, 
but this very shifting is, in the last resort, due to Jesus himself. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS VALUES. 

Professor William Brown contributes to the 
Sociological Revinv for July an interesting paper On 
emotions and morals He considers morals as the 
valuation of conduct, “ not by some special faculty of 
the mind, whether reason, or moral sense, or conacience, 
but by the entire personality, m so far as it is developed 
and systematised ” He traies the application of value 
to moral judgment — 

The notion of vilue is of tcononiic origin, and first occurs in 
explicit form in Adam Smith’s “ W ealih of Nations,” where it » 
identified viith the biiisfution of mm’s needs and desires, but 
only recently his it been made the subject of ^specialised study. 
The chief names deserving of mention in this regard, after 
Nietzsche, are those of Ehrenftls, Krcibig, Meinong, Eisler, 
Cohn ^nd Witasck m Germmy, Tarde and Ribot in France, 
and Munsterberg ind Urban in America, 

“Value IS alw lys in intimate relation to desire,” and again, 
“ In moials, the essential is the value , theie, all value is feel¬ 
ing, and inversely all feeling is value ” In the judgment of 
\ilueitis probable that the feeling determines the judgment. 
Nevertheless, some psychologists and philosophers hold the 
contrary view Mtinong, for example, contends that the 
pleasure which constitutes a value, being only recognised assudh 
by a judgment, is secondary to that judgment 'nhich is the 
necessary iondiiion of its existence 

He emphcistses the distinction between existential 
judgments (ordinary judgments of objective fact) on 
the one hand, and judgments of value on the other. 
Ihcse latter judgments are an integral part of the 
subject matter of psychology Principles of duty may 
be summed up m the words, Seek always the highest 
good The value experiences of the race prove that 
discipline, enlightenment, renune lation, are necessity 
for the individual 

Passing to religious experience, Professor Wilhaitt 
James is deseiihed as probably the most skilful mtro- 
sp( (tionist that the world has ever produced. But 
nevertheless — 

B fore the rcsulU of the anthropologists can be interpreted 
at ill sTtisf iclorily, vie need the fulli^t iccounl of the developed 
rtlij^ious consciousness that introspect . . can give 

Us Gf tills, the expem net of value is ic essence* 

and therefore, insttid of saying with H tiding that religion ti 
the siucfaction of the need felt by some piople to ai^sure the 
conservation of their values—physical, menial, moral, and 
xslhelic—a religious prison would conicnd that it is the vihole 
system of values in so far as these values are thought of and ffiU 
as a heiiarchy dtprntlcnt upon an iinnundit cause transcending 
not only our own personality but also those of all the other 
finite individuals of the UniNcrst 

One essentnl lonstituent of religious emotion seems to me to 
be gratitude—gratiliule not only for the vxlues which we do not 
ourselves make, but also for our own limited ppvier of making 
values for ourselves in certain cases 


Points of contact between Christianity and Islam, 
as indicated b\ Print ipal Garvie in the Moslem World 
for July, are also points of conflict—monotheism, behef 
in revelation, acknowledgment of Jesus as a prophet, 
and common elements of piety and morality. 





LVALUE OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 

Sir Harry Jownston in The East and the West 
leiterates his conviction as to the value to the world 
of Christian missions. He says :— 

‘ I wish from every consideration, even the more material ones 
'.(tff commerce, the acquisition of knowledge, the opening-up of 
junknown countries, and the extension of the best kind of 
British Empire, that we sj^ent not three millions a year, but six, 
kmwing that such a small percentage even of six millions on 
ipur annual outgoings would yield us a rich return in every 
direction, and most of all in the cause of the best and simplest 
iciad of religion ami of that gradual of a con¬ 
federation of man which may some day - ’ ' dream of a 

milleDnium. 

He wishes that every clergyman, above all every 
. bishop in the Anglican Church, was chosen from out of 
* ,<1» ranks of'the clergy who had served in foreign parts, 
«nd so learned to view home problems with very 
different eyes. 'The witness of Sir Harry Johnston 
; to the dynamic effect of Christian mission-s in the East 
ijand SotitK -may be laid to heart by the ignorant 
aspersers of the missionary. Sir Harry says thiit it 
fWas 'the Protestant missionaries who sowed in India 
seeds of education which are producing now 
tremendous results :— 

id'’If China is ever to be regenerated and made a powerful as 
-^Vell as a civilised people, il will be by her adoptiqg ihe one 
’^ieligton which sets us free, Christianity in (I hope) a very 
-'tiftiple and elementary form. Though Japan is not officially 
^jChnstian, the teaching of Christian missionaries has really been 
i'V«he main cause of her re-birth. It is Christianity more than 
'^jMDything else which is saving ihe Hlack peoples of South Africi 
their racial competition with the White man. .Such results 
not, as I have said before, be pleasing to White men of 
:/'ftuTbw outlook and racial intolerance, but the missionary, 
unconsciously, secm.'s to he the agent of sonic higher 
DOWtr that lakes little heed of national or racial limitations, 
natiB aiming as steadily now as it was a million years ago at 
. the perfecting of man. 


* ROUSSEAU’S VITAL CONTRIBU- 

Mr. Francis Gribble, writing in the Edinhurf^h for 
on the Rousseau bicentenary, says that Rousseau’s 
PjKfitings are vitaKn tkit they embody a principle new 
i'liSien he propounded it, which the world will not 
will:!!. ; let go 

j-n'VThiU principle is, of course, Ibe essential quality of men, the 
artificiality of ihnse differences hetween them uj^on 
the “privileges” of “privileged classes” arc based, 
v^lj^re are many senses, of course, in which the stalerncut that 
m men are equal is admitted by all men, unconsciously if not 
I openly, to be absurd. The majority of men, however, feel that 
to cite instances of that inequality In reply to Rousseau’s propo- 
is merely to trifle with words: that there is no natural 
inequality .im. .ig men which entitles one class of men to keep 
other < - * fnen in social, political, or industrial subjection, 

view of equality first laiti bold of mankind wdien Kouvseau 
it in a book. In spite of reaction provoked by excesses, it 
gained ground ever since. It was, alternately with nalional- 
the insurgent emotion which so soon shook the apparently 
ttfesisliVe power of the Holy Alliance ; and, in spite of the 
iifc";- .■ purrent.s in. the complicated stream of tendency, we 
can y;* ■ .ce its influence even in countries which boast of 

Bcnieved the results of revolution by gradual and orderly 
: It explains how the knees of Tories tremble at 

' the suggestion that they should “go to the country with the 


H6us^ of Lords on (Jidr back.*' It may also explain—though 
it is not in the least likely to be invoked as the vxpUnation—a 
good deal of the instinctive hostility of la);)ouring men tovrards. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s ingenious and complicated sqiemes for ear* 
marking the “ employed ” as persons who may, at any stage of 
their lives, be called upon to give a full account of their comings 
and goings to the class of “employers,” and so redutiiding 
privilege upon an illusory basis of socialistic puiiuuibio])y. 

INFLUENCE OF MORAVIANS. 

In Cornhill for August, Mr. L. C. Miall traces the 
curious coil of influence that wound logcilierWycliffc, 
Huss, Zinzenclorf, Wesley, the Reformation, the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the Methodist Movement, He 
says :— 

One relic of Czech Lollardry slill preserves its identity. The 
Unitas Fratrum, founded in 1457, once overspread Bohemia 
and Moravia, but the Jesuits and the Cpunter-reformation 
destroyed it by sword, fire and banishment. Its direct ecclesi¬ 
astical descendant is the Moravian Brotherhood of modern 
limes, which w'as re-established in 1727 at Herrnbut in Saxony, 
Remote and secluded valleys in Dauphine and Piedmont w’ere 
reached by Bohemian writings ; the Waldenscs or Vaudois show 
the influence (not unmixed) of Wycliffe transmitted through 
IIuss. The Methodist Church in England and America is 
another witness to the same influence. Readers of John 
Wesley’s “Journal” know how he sailed to Georgia with over 
twenty Moravian brethren, spent a month with the Moravian 
Rpangenherg at Savannah, corresponded with Count Zinzendorf, 
and visited him at Ilerrnhut. It w'as the Moravian Peter 
Bohlcr to whom he traced his conversion, and it W'as not until 
1745 that he cut himself loose from the brotherhood. 

Two hundred years.after the martyrdom of Huss (1415) the 
Bohemian or Moravian Brotherhood still maintained its congre¬ 
gations and schools. In 1616 Ferdinand, Archduke of .Styria, 
who became Emperor three years later, was crowned King of 
Bohemia. A Prole.stant in.siirrection was the immediate conse¬ 
quence, and this, as all readers know, brought on the Thirty 

ears’ War, 


ODDITIES OF JAPANESE MAGIC. 

Folklore for June 30th contains a paper by the late 
W. G. Aston on Japanese magic, from which a few 
curiosities may be culled 

The art of making a liusband and wife live together in harmony. 
Take the leg-bones of a pigeon which has cooed on the fifth day 
of the fifth month, put them in vermilion l)ags, and hang them, 
one on the man’s left arm, and the other bn the woman’s right., 
Cr let them be carried constantly in the sleeve. 

To cure a wife of envy and jealousy. Feed her on boiled 
nightingales. [A Chinese recipe.] 

Unduiiful conduct in a child, wife, or concubine may be cured 
by plastering tlic kitchen furnace with a. mixture of earth and 
dog’s liver. 

To make a woman reveal her fickleness. Take earth from the 
footprint of a horse that has goite in an easterly direction, and 
hide it in her clothing. 

A lifelong cure for sneezing. Swallow’ tw'O spoonfuls of an 
ox’s saliva. 

To become beautiful in a week. Crush a wild gourd and 
dissolve in water in w’hich red ochre has been mixed. Apply 
every niglit, and wash it off in the morning. 

1 o cure drunkenness. Mix w'ith the food dew taken from tlie 
stump of a bamboo early in the morning. Do this for seven 
days, and the patient will then suddenly take a dislike to strong, 
drink. This is an exceptionally profound secret* 

To convert a drunkard into a teetotaler. Give him the milk 
of white dog mixed with sake. This will cure the most con- 
firmed‘ funnel. 7 'he sweat of a hor»e mixed with saki wrjiib 
answer equ^y well. 





OLO CITY CHURCHES. 

How many Londoners kaow anything of their 
London ? and how many of the English travellers 
whom one seejf wandering aboutan Continental churches 
have ever set loot m some of our interesting City 
churches ? 

A serious diflSculty in London, explains Mr Norman 
Croom-Johnson, who has imparted variety to the 
piages of the Englishwoman for July and August by 
a charming paper on some City churches, is that our 
churches are open to the public only for a few hours 
each day, and on Saturdays these hours are often 
«cut down to vanishing point At any rate, he attributes 
the responsibility for the general lack of Interest m 
the old City churches partly to the indifference of the 
authorities who lock the doors when people have a 
little spare time But in part, also, our native apathy 
to our history and our living so intensely in the present 
are to blame. 

SAVED FROM THF C REAT EIRE. 

London’s churches are I ondon in little They are 
the jewels in the crown of the (ity Excluding 
St Paul’s, they are not wonders of architecture 
'Iheir fascination lies in their rich store of memories 
Eight of the pre Fire churches still remain, and now 
they stand deserted, brooding in dignity over the 
pageant of the years Their mutely proffered message 
IS spurned by a generation whose hurry ing ft et forbid 
them to take heed Before the Great Fire, London 
was a city of churches Ihc crowded square mile 
was studded with their spires and towers Ihe fire 
dcstrosed or scvircK damaged eighty six parish 
churches, and of these Wren rebuilt forty nine Ihe 
flames spared twenty one but several became so 
dilapidated that they were eventually pulled down 
I hose still standing to dav arc All Hallows Barking, 
St Andrew Undershaft, St Bartholomew tht Great , 
St hithelburga, Bishopsgatc , St Giles, Lripplegate, 
St. Helen, Bishopsgatc, St Katharine f rcc , and 
St Olave, Hart Street Mr Croom Johnson recalls 
many interesting memories connected with six of these 
churches, leaving St B.irtholomcw the Great and 
St, Giles, (ripplegate, for a future article 
HISIORICAL MCMORIAIS 

In All Hallows Barking some of those who met 
their death at the lower found a first or a permanent 
resting-place—Bishop Fish(r,of Rochester, Archbishop 
Laud and Henry Howard, Lari of Surrey, to name 
the best known Piubably the church owed its 
preservation to Pepys who urged the authorities to 
blow up the adjacent houses to stop the ravages of 
the flames St Olave’s was the parish church of 
Pepys for nearly thirty years, but it was not till 
1884 that a memorial to him was placed in the church 
St Ethelburga, one of the oldest buildings in the 
City, IS completely hidden by shops It is very tinv, 
being only fifty-four feet long and less than thirty 
wide St Helen’s has b%en called “ the Westminster 
Abbey of the City,” because of its magnifice|t collec¬ 


tion of monuments. John Stow, the tailor with a 
paSsion for topographer, and the author of “ A Survey 
of London,” written m 1598, is buried m St. Andrew 
Undershaft. St. Katharine Cree, it may b« noted, is 
nearly always open, but it does not contain many 
historical monuments, 

THE COST OF BECOMING AN 
ARCHBISHOP. 

Sir Henry Lucy, continuing his “ Sixty Years in 
the Wilderness ” in the Cornhill Magazine lor August, 
recounts what is said of the cost of entering on the 
Archbishopric of York He savs — 

Dr Magee died shortly after translation from the See of 
Pderboroutb to the Archbishopric of \oTk. He Jived I<Hig 
enough to pay the fees exicted in connection \tith the event, 
and, as he was not a rich man, public attenddlf vias pointedly 
called to the business It was reported that he paid a stim of 
j^7,ooo in connection with his installation. Questions put iir 
Parliament have shown that this report was exaggerated The 
money passed, but U was to a considerable extent for value 
received Still, he had certain fees to pay which, if exacted in 
any olhei connection and by less respectable people, would be 
regarded as a monstrous imposition Between receiving hitf 
c0itg^ iVi^hte and taking his seal m the House of Lords, the nevf 
Aichbishop had to pay m fees an aggregate sum of close tijion 
/’850 Several ])eparlnicnls of Slate haJ pickings out Of the 
piL There was the Crown Oflicc, •whence issued the 
(i clue the Home Office, which received it and charged accxira* 
ingly , the Board of Giccn Clolb, which mulct the Archbishop 
m '*homage fees ” amounting to ;^3o os 4d , the lord Great 
Cliiinberlam, whose emissary extracted a note from the 
Archbishop on his way to take Ins seat, the Dean and Chapter, 
who got fees for cvciything, and then charged twenty gumeaa 
for the bell ringer and j^i3 14s 8d for the ^oir Next came^ 
with outstretched hand, the vicar of the parrsh in which la 
snuated the c itbcdral where the ceremony of installation takes 
place 1 inally, a lump sum of £2% was exacted on the hapless 
Archbisliop t iking lus scat in the blouse of Lords. 

REVIVAL OF ANCESTOR-WORSHIP 

In the Positivist Review Dr MunrO; of the Japan 
Branch of the Rationalist Press Association, is reported 
as saving, at a meeting at Yokohama — 

Auguste Comte struck the haip of a worj^ religion when he -- 
announced to mankind that the longer human culture endured^ ^ 
the more would humanity be governed by the dead, Genlle* j 
men, this is a great thought, a fundamental thought In doing 
so, I ask you to regard the cult of ancestor worship, not merely ^ 
as a survival fiom a hoary antiquity, but as an organisation of ^ 
homage, w hich, deleted of supernatural vestiges, is destined to 
become a great world religion, serving not alone the ethical, but 
the mtelleclual and emotional needs of our common Humanity* 

Till- pursuit of wealth is appirentlv expected by 
Mr Basil Thomson writing m Bedrock for July, to wipe 
out the antipathy of race Discussing tlje awakening 
of the coloured rates, he says — 

In tropical countries the line of caste will soon cease to be 
the line of colour , there, as in temperate zones, wealth wiU 
create a new aristocracy recruited from men of every shade of 
colour As the aristocracy of every land wUl be composed of 
every shade of colour, so will the masses of the workers. In 
one country the majority of the workers will be black or brown, 
in another, white , but white men will work shoulder by 
shoulder with black, and feel no degradation. In many parts 
of the world they do this already. 
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UMi wjview or k-eviews. 


A MONTESSORI SCHOOL IN 
AMERICA. 

Mrss Anne E Geokoe, the translator of Dr Mon- 
tessori’s “ Scitntifit Pedagogy,” lontributes to the 
August number of the Woild’s Work an article on the 
Montesbon school which she has established at Tarrj- 
town, New York 

Aftef five years of teaching in the Chicago Latin 
School, Miss George went to Itily to study the new 
method at first hand The simplicity of the system was 
a revelation to her Nevertheless, she took an eight 
months’ course to qualify herself for her work, and at 
Tarrytown she has been putting her knowledge to the 
test The odd dozen children whom she has been 
“ directing ” belong to the cultured classes and their 
ages ranged from three to five at the time the expei i- 
ment was begun The first weeks were very trying 
Then slowly the children began to oriint thimsclvcs 
As soon as they found their olijci ts of inter s , dis¬ 
order disappeared, and as they ceased to imitate one 
another they continually showed a growing indepen¬ 
dence They were delighted when they discoyeied 
they had done something all by themselves The 
training had the effect of sharpening their senses 1 he 
finest result of the experiment, says Miss Cicorge, is the 
development of individuality in the childien—the 
mastery of self, the growth of mdcpendince and the 
recognition and use of the senses Ihe basic purpose 
qf the method is to bring out whatev ei is m the child 

PUPIL SELF-GOVRRNMLNT IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

M KarzER Esq, M Sc , pleads most persuasively 
m Progrcis for pupil self government in Lkmentarv 
Schools “Even under the best conditions, wben 
the adult rule is kind, gentle, end painstaking then 
is always a gap between teiehcr .incl taught, and 
tradition has made the English teacher a person who 
IS to be eireiimvsnted at all costs Can nothing be 
done to bridge over tins gap, can we tclopt no meins 
to invite the pupils to range themselves on the sick 
of the teacher, to make them see things with his tecs 
so that they may experienc e leclings of prick or shame 
according as the conduct of the class is good or bad ’ ” 

After describing the folin T Ray System, the School 
City Plan, and the claims made for them, the writer 
narrates his own surresstul expeiiments in this 
direction at the Jews’ Hospital and Grphan Asylum 
His conclusions are as follows —“ The first essential 
required to make pupil government a success is the 
'enthusiasm of the head teacher He must believe m 
It even before he tries it, and he must not be discouraged 
jby the failures he will meet with in the course of his 
experiments Then, again, he must have the enthu¬ 
siastic support of hib staff, and this will probably be a 
greater difficulty than any other I know from 
painful experience how easy it is to throw cold water 


on the scheme while it is on its trial, and it is a very 
simple matter to strangle the movement at its birth. 
If, therefore, the head teacher cannot be sure of the 
help of the teachers, it^would be better to leave pupil 
government alone, or at least to introduce it verv 
slowly Then, again, the tone of the school must be 
good, or the pupils themselves will not respond, and 
I have invariably found thaf the system worked most 
smoothly m those schools where the tone was good. 
Where the staff claimed that the introduction of pupil 
governmint led to the abolition of stealing, indecency, 
wrong (onduct, the use of bad language, etc , it was 
as much due to the personal influence of the teachers 
as the direct result of the new movement Where, 
however, the three conditions obtain that I have laid 
down, viz (a) enthusiasm of the head teacher, 
(k) support of the staff, (c) good moral tone in the 
school, 1 believe that pupil government can be success¬ 
fully introduced ” 

THE PULITZER SCHOOL OF 
JOITINALISM. 

The Chautauquan gives particulars of the newly 
opened Si bool ot Journalism at Columbia University 
USA Ihis school was handsomeIv indowed by the 
late Joseph Pulitzer, one of the greatest “born” 
journalists of his time Ihe staff is composed of able 
newspaner men and they will teach the practical 
work of journalism and magazine editing and writing 
The school is evpcctid to revolutionise journalistie 
methods in the States Reporters, correspondents, 
editorial writers eritns reviewers, sjiccial eon- 
tiibutors, heidhne makers and others will be trained 
by the school as lar as .iny sihool lan tram men and 
women for such work but the sihool ind its staff 
realist that the good journalist, like thi good poet 
or ai tor, is not made Natural qualihrations and 
gilts are essential to him—as they art to the reillv 
suuessful prai litioner of any profession or art But 
if a sihool cannot give lajaacity, it cm foster and 
develop it Morcovii it tan give useful knowledge 
and a valuable grasp ol method 

BABIES BECOMING LONGER. 

In the lady’s Realm Dr Ezekiel Boyd is quoted as 
declaring that babies are btioming longer among all 
classes He says — 

I have made aciuriti measurements in hundreds of cases 
tlunnte that time, and I find th il instead of the recognised 
stand ird of iSJ inthcs at birlli, the babies that have come 
iinoor my notice have averaged no less than 22 inches Babies 
of evin 24 inches have frequentiv passtd through my hands It 
IS difficult to find an explanation for tlie longer babies I believe 
It IS due to increased consumption of fruit and the change in 
thi character of the bread eaten by the English people. Then 
for some time past the people have been getting less lime m 
their bread I he result is that the bones do not ossify or set 
so quickly, and the constant tendency of the bones is to grow 
longer. The Increase, m my opimofi, points to a degeneration 
m the race. — 
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LEADii^G Articles in tke Bei?iews. 

COMMERCE AND INVENTION. 


THE COCONUT AND ITS COM¬ 
MERCIAL -USES. 

The Bulletin of the Imperial Institute deals with 
the pests and disease to which the coconut palm is 
subjected, qnd an account is given of the various 
products obtained from the palm and of their prepara¬ 
tion for the market and their utilisation. The most 
dreaded of the pests Which attack the palm is the 
“ black ” or “ rhinoceros ” beetle. The adult insect 
flies by night and feeds on the sott tissues of the 
undeveloped leaves and the apical bud. As a result 
of these attacks the bud may be killed, in which case 
the palm ceases to grow and ultimately dies. The 
holes frequently seen in the trunks of coconut palms 
are the results of injuries caused to the apical bud at 
various periods of growth, and these serve as burrows 
for the beetle. The larv® are soft, fleshy grubs with 
white, wrinkled bodies that develop from eggs usually 
deposited in decayed coconut stumps or other decom¬ 
posed vegetable matter. The larv.e live in similar 
material, and are also found in soils that are rich in 
humus, at from 6in. to rein, below the surface. The 
mature insect is a Large dark-brown or black beetle, 
34mm. to 38mm. in length, with a horn projecting 
irom the head, which is more firominent in the males 
than in the temales. 

Of the products of the coconut palm desiccated 
coconut is prepared by a process which consists of 
g-emoving the hard shell of the nut with a hatchet, or 
by means of a small revolving saw driven by steam 
power. The outer brown skin of the kernel is removed 
by shaving the husked nut with a spokeshave, such 
as carpenters use, and this process is completed by 
holding the nut against a steam-driven rasp, which 
removes any portions of brown skin that escape the 
shaving operation. The shaved kernels are cut into 
halves, and the watery contents of the nut allowed to 
drain away, after which they arc passed through a 
machine which reduces them to strips, shred.s nr 
granular particles, as desired. The material so prepared 
is then ready tor desiccating. In warm countries the 
• oil contained in the coconut kernel becomes rancid 
very quickly on e.xpo,sure, and for this reason it is 
necessary to dry the nuts .as soon as possible after the 
removal of the hard .shell. 

Equally interesting is the preparation of coconut oil 
for the market. The natives of tropical countries 
prepare coconut oil by primitive methods, such as 
cutting the kernel in small pieces, and exposing these 
in heaps to the sun, when the oil melts and runs off, 
or by crushing the kernels to pulp in wooden mortars, 
and placing the pulp in perforated wooden vessels in 
the sun, the oil which exudes being collected. A 
simple but more efficient method consists in first 
drying the kernels either in the sun or over a fire, 
pounding the dried material, and pressing In wooden 
presses. 


“OUR DEALINGS WITH THE 
PUBLIC.” 

To St. Marlin’s-le-Grand and to Eustace Hare we 
are indebted for a peep behind the scenes of the 
telephone department, and for an introduction to’ 
that diplomatic person the Wayleave Canvasser, the 
man who tactfully persuades property owners to allow 
the Post Office to erect its plant on their property. 
Mr. Hare is hurt at the hostility of a certain section 
of the public. “ We all, more or less, live in an atmo¬ 
sphere of tart, but perhaps there is no branch of our 
staff where its exercise is so enforced as on what we 
call the traffic department—the department to which 
all our efforts tend and which is the sustaining power 
of our existence. If the company owes a debt of 
gratitude to the public for the assistance rendered in 
the way of facilities for erecting its plant, the public 
is amply compensated by the patience and zeal with 
which their wants are ministered to by the company’s 
operators. 1 am sure there is no member of the whole 
staff, from the highest to the lowest, whose indignation 
is not roused when, from time to time, he comes across 
in the Press some cheap manifestation of a scribbler’s 
wit at the expense of a body of his colleagues who are ’ 
doing their utmost to carry out their arduous duties 
satisfactorib’, and whose sex alone should, one would 
think, secure them from the sjnseless effusions of the 
would-be humorist.” 

By way of a pica for fairer treatment, and in justi¬ 
fication oi his remarks, he says:—“ From beginning to 
end we are disciples of the art of persuasion. Until 
the telephone habit is universal, which will not be in 
the time of most of us now living, it falls to us to be 
continually pressing the advantages home. Another 
field of persuasion is in obtaining the good-will of 
properly - owners to assist us in our work. Our 
machinery is so delicate and complicated, and our 
operations so extensive, thi|it it is not possible at all 
times to give the individual the immediate service he 
requires, and what he deems he has the right to expect, 
and It is not alwat's easy to persuade him we are doing 
our utmost to meet bis wants. But in the past we 
have achieved much, and in the light of it we have 
no reason to doubt but that we shall achieve much 
more in the future that lies before us.” 

“ England’s Story in Portrait and Picture,” which 
is running through the Windsor, deals with the reign 
of George I. in the August number. It gives portraits 
of the King, of his father the Elector of Hanover, and 
of his mother, of the Old Pretender, Sir Robert Walpole, 
John Erskine, and Sophia, the King’s consort. The 
pictures are those of the Coronation of the King, of 
Lord Nithsdale’s escape from the Tower, the South Sea 
Bubble, and, most quaint of all, the fair with streets of 
booths on the frozen Thames between London Bridge 
and the Temple Steps. 



HOW IMPERIALISM PAYS. 

■ The Socialist Review contains an interesting study 
l.y t.udw'i. Quessel on the economic basis of Impe- 
ri’a'ii'in. He remarks on the unexampled expansion of 
the British Empire, which within the short space of 
three decades has incoiporated territories in Asia and 
Africa which exceed in extent the whole of the conti¬ 
nent of Europe. 

BUSINESS-LIKE EXPANSION OF BRIflSH EMPIRE, 

The most remarkable feature, the writer says, of this 
extension is that, except in the Boer War, it proceeds 
tvithout any sort of heroics, as coolly and uncon¬ 
cernedly as the work of an experienced business man 
only anxious to keep out of the limelight;— 

There is scanelhiDg captivating in the contemplation of this 
noiseless work of conquest, modestly concealing its huge 
successes, never talkative, never shouting about the mailed fist, 
Tail quite able to use it when the business of gulping continents 
domailds It. . . . On the other side it is right to mention the 
setvdces of British Imperialism to the advancement of 
civilisation in backward countries. 

Yet it involve.s great financial .sacrifice.s from the 
Mother Country, which is governed by the electorate. 
Why does the electorate consent to this burden ? 
*The writer says;—“ Wherever England plants a new 
outpost of Empire, British trade with this subject 
,territory shows a notable increase—if only because the 
security of a competent^tate administration is neces¬ 
sary to modern business activity.” 

THE MERE FACT OF IMPERIAL CONTROL, 

But this extension is not enough. The passion for 
expan.'ion it ir.ie .'•ather to the search of British indu.stry 
lor new exoorl markets, as it finds or fears itself 
threatened b) (lerman indu.stry in all markets not 
under ike llm i-h flag. Though the new export markets 
lire open to the world, yet “ the fact of Imperial 
'cxmtrol frequently has the effect of an insurmountable 

■ ttriff wall.” For example, the German African colonies, 
which have no protective tariffs and no preferential 
riiscriniin.iliifi) in favour of German industries, import 
thirty-three times more German metal goods than the 
Engli-h do. Conversely, India is a free trade country :— 

But Jttst AS in ihe German colonies, so here the mere fact of 
Empire has lUe effect of a high protective tariff. This, again, 
18 easily explained as regards the metal industry. Whether tlie 
Government itself builds its railways, bridges, harbours, etc., or 
crtTploys contractors, the whole of the material will usually ])e 
supplied exclusively by the home industry. And in tropical 
dependencies the State is everywhere the principal consumer 
of structural material. 

r ’ SECRET OF GERMAN HATRED, 

the same effect appears in other industries in 
which the Government is not an important consumer. 
The le.xtilc imports into India from England are thirty- 
Hour times as much as those from Germany and the 
.German African colonies. The textile imports .from. 


Germany are nearly thM times as much as those frorfi 
England. The writer cohcUides 
Regarded from an economy st^dpoint, the liatred oT 
England which breathe froi^ the w/ftiDgs of German Imperial*. 
isls is seen to be no irrational passion, but the expression of a 
revolt of the possessing classes in Gennany against the immetise v 
expansion of the British Empire in recent decades. The ground 
of this revolt is the economic gri^ance lhat in AU tbe Asiatic 
and African markets incorporated in the British Empire, how* 
ever much the German export indastrhs may under the law be 
free to compete, they are in actual &ct entirely **froBen out/* 


DIGGING THE DITCH—AND 
AFTER. 

Panama and prophecy have been clo.5ely combined 
for many weary years, but it is possible to foresee'the 
completion in good time for the many celebrations 
arranged for 1915. The British Columbia Magazine 
devotes special attention .to the International Exposi¬ 
tion at San Francisco, which will be the most notable 
of America’s rejoicing over a thousand difficulties sur¬ 
mounted, and a world’s wonder of the first magnitude 
booked to the credit of the New World. 

California may be expected to live up to its privi¬ 
leges, and visitors will not be disappointed :— 

The extent of the site as finally determined calls forafrontage 
of 15,000 feet, 'this site occupies an area of 625 acres. 

The exposition will open on February 20, 1915, and will 
close on Ftccemhcr 4 of lhat year. Upon its opening there 
■will be assembled in -tlie harbour the greatest gathering of 
Ijatllcships and incrcbanl vessels of the world ever brought 
together. By night the international fleet and the edifices of . 
the exposition will be brilliantly illuniinated. 

From afar the main or centre group will present the effect of 
a solid irrassing of palatial slrnctures. The land rises upward 
and the buildings will lie in terraces, contrasting with the main 
group upon the level floors of Harbour View, Along the shores 
of San Francisco harbour will be constructed a great esplanade 
or walk-way, bordered by pine, cypress, and hardy shrubs, 
decorated with classical balustrades and architectural motifs. 
l''arlIieBt from the hay, and tdose to the hills of the city, will be 
a great boulevard adorned with trees, plants and shrubs of the 
semi-tropics, the orange, the banana, the myrtle and the olive, 
and three hundred feet in width. 

A great tower, with its base occupying one acre, will form 
the central architectural theme of the exposition city. The 
horticultural display will cover fifty acres ; outdoors exhibits 
will cover twelve acres ; there will be a great automobile 
huilding, and the hangars for aeroplanes will cover three acres. 

However impressive the exhibition, its alter-effects 
will be evanescent when one considers the innumerable 
issues which must arise from this disturbance of the 
Old World balance, the Old World of commerce, with 
its trade routes and political complications which 
follow the flags of the competitors for supremacy. 

, In the same magazine there is an interesting article 
by Dr. Ferdinand L. de Verteuil on “ British Columbia 
and the West Indies.” To the,sc, widely-separated 
members of the Empire the Panama Canal will mean 
closer relationships to the ^reat advantage of both, 
for the West Indies will again lie in the main road of 
the world’s'trafBc, and must tkfcrefore occupy a position 
of increa^ng importance in the strategy of the future. 





AU'TOMATIC ticket machines. 

In the Railway. for August Mr. A. W< 

Arthurton, in a description of the new Great Western 
Railway station 4 t Snow Hil), Birmingham, mentions 
a novelty introduced there., He says ;— 

The booking oBIce (Stains two machines of a type which 
may possibly revbltttiooise the booking of passengers as effected 
to-day. These are'the automatic ticket printing luachineSj by 
the aid of which the labour of booking passengers is reduced to 
a minimum. Consequently, if such machines should become 
general, fewer booking clerks will be required. The machines 
.have been adopted generally on the German Slate Railways, 
W'ith excellent results, In England other railways are also 
experimenting with the apparatus, but that at Snow Hill was 
the first to be installed in this country. About 3 fl. long, *4 ft. 
high and 20 in, wide, the machine carries a series of small 
troughs holding as many printing plates as are required. 
Names of stations are arranged in alphabetical order on a scale, 
and along the lop travels a small carriage containing the 
printing plant. The clerk desiring to issue a ticket simply 
takes a blank card, slips it through a slot in the sliding carriage, 
moving the latter along until the pointer is opposite the name 
of the station to which the passenger wislics to book, lly 
depressing a handle the ticket drops out imprinted with llie 
names of the departure and arrival stations, price, date, con. 
seculive number, route and class of carriage, together with any 
other details that may be necessary. In addition to printing 
the ticket, an automatic register in duplicate is made upon a 
continuous strip of paper, and no ticket can be issued without 
being so registered. Therefore all that the clerk has to do at 
the end of the day is to total up his strip of paper, and count 
his cash, the machine thus not only reducing liis labour, but 
acting also as a check. 


THE RAILOPHONE. 

In the Railway Magazine for August there is given a 
description of the railophone' in railway service :— 

Briefly stated, the “Railophone” now consists of the original 
plant, comprising a buried conductor along the track, ilie 
telephonic installation on the train and in the signal boxes, and 
the detector which serves for calling up train or station for 
telephonic purposes, as also for exchanging code signals while 
travelling, or to apply the l>rakcs as a positive safeguard if 
necessary. The buried conductor is of copper, and is the only 
item of serious expense, though its proportionate cost naturally 
varies according to the number of trains having the remainder 
of the equipment. Beneath the coach arc suspended two large 
insulated copper coils, mounted in woodc*n casings, one being 
wound for sending and the other for receiving. These coils are 
connected with the telephone in a sound-proof telephone box in 
(he train. Operation accords with ordinary telephone practice, 
except that the currents induced between the conductors on the 
train and the buried conductor enable the few feet which 
separate them to be bridged without positive control. As 
already mentioned, the detector enables a train or signal cabin 
to be “called up,” so that neither trainmen nor signalmen 
require to be in constant attendance, and at the same time it 
allows the other results indicated to be attained. 

It is a pity that some less ambiguous term than a 
buried conductor ” could not be used in connectitm 
wifii a railway train. It suggests spooks, ^ 


THE DEATH-TRAPS. ^ THE SEA. 

In Chambers’s Journal for August Mr. T,; C. Bridges 
describes a number of ocean death-traps or graveyards 
of ships and sailors. He enumerates the Goodwin 
Sands, which cause greater destruction to shipping 
than any other reef or shoal in the'world, averaging at 
least one wreck a month ever since the year 1099, when . 
the sea swallowed up the fair and fertile Tsle of Ldhiea ; 
the sandbanks at ^e mouth of the Thames, with their 
heavy toll of victims; the Hoyle Sands, the menace ! 
of Liverpool Bay, with an average of sixteen wrecks a 
year ; the Manacles, covering 700 acres just behind the 
Lizard, with only a single black pinnacle visible at • 
high water; Lundy Island, on which in four months 
in 1886 more than forty vessels and neatly three 
hundred lives were lost; the South Stack, near Holy- 
head ; Fastnet, from which there are only two records ' 
of escape ; the Sable Island, pronounatd by any sailor 
as the worst danger spot in the world’s jtoceans, a 
crescent of sand ninety miles south-east of Ca|>e 
Canso, off Nova Scotia, twenty-three miles long and 
about a mile'broad, composed of shifting sand and 
mostly enveloped in fogs ; Cape Race, the meeting- 
ground of the Gulf Stream and Arctic current, thej 
worst place in the world for fogs, and the chief zona 
of danger from icebergs, an irregular semi-oval running 
south-east of Newfoundland as far as the thirty-eighth 
degree of north latitude. ’ 

THE FIRST TRANSMUTATION OP 
ELEMENTS, 

In Knowledge for July, Stanley Redgrovc writes on 
the transmutation of the elements, and recalling the 
theory of the alchemists, says that the investigations 
of radio-activity have proved the .1 he’r.i'l-' in a sci-o 
right,and the followers of Dalton a: cig. .Sir Wilii.im 
Ramsay has carried out experiments on distilled watetj 
on which a small quantity of Niton was allowed to act.,; 
Oxygen and hydrogen were produced, and a residual;* 
gas which was examined spectroscopically. In this - 
Helium was present, owing to the disintegration of the i 
Niton, but the characteristic lines of Neon were aI.so ,; 
observed. Ramsay and Cameron report:—“ We must j 
regard the transformation of emanation into Neon, in ' 
presence of water, as indisputably provedj and, if a . 
transmutation be defined as a transformation brought' 
about at will, by change of conditions, then this is the 
first case of transmutation of which conclusive evidence is ’ 
pul forward.” So, adds the writer, the first step 
been made into a new realm of science. 


Me. Novikow’s book on “ War and Its Alleged 
Benefits ” is decried by the Quarterly Review as being 
immensely hedonistic, holding that the goal striven 
for by every human being is enjoyment, and as war '! 
is not enjoyment it is not desirable. 




222 Tiift Review of Reviews. 

MUSIC AND ART. 

THE RISING STAR OF MUSIC, bom at Utrecht in 1871. .His father is well known 


In the Edinburgh Review Mrs. Rosa Newmarch 
ttrongly protests against what she calls Chauvinism in 
music, the endeavour to imprison music in the gyves 
' ipf nationalism. She says :— 

Only'in the Finnish school, the latest comer in the world of 
music, which is in some measure a link between Scandinavian 
and Slavonic music, can we discern a mjSical star of greater 
magnitude. The Danes^ the Swedes, and Norwegians express 
' themselves chiefly in their respective dialects; but the Finns 
already show in the changes of style noliccuble in the music of 
their leader, Jean Sibelius, a tendency lo a less exclusive and 
naive reiteration of national sentiments. Comparing the later 
with the earlier works of this'complex and interesting composer, 
we note a tendency to increased subjectivity; to the substitu* 
tion of personal ijj^tcrance—ahv.iys delicately restrained—for 
the more epic and pictorial art of his early symphonic works, 
which were'based on cpisotles from the Finnish “Kalevaia” 
and kindred subjects. His disciples, too, are following on the 
same lines with even a stronger bent towards abstract music. 

A long and careful study of the works of Sibelius points to 
the conclusion that the Finns may possibly lead the way to a 
more chastened and sober taste in the art of music. Already 
we are accustomed lo hear Sibelius described by the full* 
blooded realists of the day as reactionary. But reaction is 
‘Often progress in disguise. Sibelius has reserved to himself the 
*ifiht,pf using the older classical forms as well as those of the 
symphonic poem. He has ideas which could not always be 
suitably adapted to the latter, and a sense of form such as one 
would expect to And in # man to whom sculpture makes a 
greater appeal than painting. Noting his tendency to shed 
much of the extravagant luxury of means employed by con¬ 
temporary composers ; bis omission of much that is superfluous, 
or merely reiterative ; his restraint in the matter of tempera¬ 
mental explosions, and his dislike of violent and noisy orches¬ 
tration ; his ohoice of themes which are not mere flashlights, 
but sufliciently sustained and luminous lo be the guiding stars 
of his movements; and his susceptibility to the undertones of 
nature—^weire justified in feeling that .Sibelius is no reactionary, 
but that perhaps on the contrary he has stepped ahead out of 
the dust and din of the blatant and motley pageantry which at 
the present moment occupies the high-road olTnusical progress. 

A GREAT ORCHESTRAL 
CONDUCTOR. 

The biographiciil article in the Mttsical Times tor 
July is one of unusual interest, being concerned with 
Willem ilcuiilbt rj. to whom Strauss dedicated his 
“ Ein Heldenleben,” and who is looked upon as one 
of the greatest interpreters of this work. Mr. Alfred 
Kalisch tells us that the Dutch conductor first appeared 
in London in 1903, and his second visit occurred during 
' the present season, the reason for the long interval 
being that Mengelberg was receiving much better fees 
on the Continent, and he saw no reason for accepting 
the British offers. The majority of Englishmen are 
' apt to think England the best paymaster for music in 
5 Europe, whereas the truth is that Mengelberg, like 
Madame Tetrazzini, only agreed to come to London 
for much smaller fees than he is paid abroad because 
he chanced to be free at the time. Mengelberg was 


as an authority on Gothic architecture and sculpture, 
and he has taken a prominent part in the restoration ' 
of Cologne Cathedral. The musician Mengelberg 
received most of his musical training at Cologne, and 
his original intention was to become a pianist. Since 
1895 he has been conductor of the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam. In'addition, he is conductor 
of the Toonkunst, of Amsterdam, and five or six years 
ago he was chosen to one of the most important 
positions in Germany—that of conductor of the , 
Museum Concerts and the St. Cecilia Concerts of 
Frankfort. He is an enthusiastic lover of art, and , 
experts are glad to consult him on disputed questions 
in connection with the Dutch painters. Madame 
Mengelberg is a most competent business manager. 
She is nearly as great an authority on matters of art 
as her husband, and, like him, is an accomplished 
linguist, 

FROM CUTLER TO CHOIR¬ 
MASTER. 

The World's Work for July contains a short article 
by Mr. Rutland Boughton, on Dr. Henry Coward, the 
conductor of the Sheffield Choir, who has taken his 
singers to Germany, France, America, and many British 
Colonies. His latest success was the visit to Paris 
last Whitsuntide. Horn in 1849, he was toiling at a 
cutler’s bench at the age of nine, and at the age of. 
twenty-three he was a schoolmaster. Every moment 
of his .spare time was devoted first to the study of 
tonic sol-fa notation,and then to the study of harmony 
and counterpoint. He next formed a choral class, 
and from that germ grew the far-tamed Sheffield Choir. 
No sooner had he achieved recognition as a qualified 
musician, his compo.sitions being accepted by the 
Triennial Festivals, than a new force came into English 
music, and the style of Elgar and Bantock revolu- 
tioni.sed the whole method of writing tor choruses. 
Dr. Coward laid aside his composition, and having 
already renounced the old conventional style of choral 
singing, he appealed to the dramatic sense of his 
singers and brought about startling effects of choral 
interpretation—not carefully-calculated effects, but 
effects is.suing straight from the humanity of the 
music, and having the rugged natural impulse of a 
living thing. _■ 

TWO MUSICAL CENTENARIES. 

The centenaries of 1912 include the anniversaries of 
birth of John Hullah and of William Vincent Wallace, 
two British musicians born in 1812. Hullah will be 
remembered for his enthusiasm in connection with 
the spread of popular instruction in sight-singing, 
a«d Wallace, who was an Irishman, was the composer 
of “ M^ritana ” and other operas. In the July 
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number of the Musual Times, Mr. W. H. Grattan 
Flood, ^he writer of the centenary notice, tells us 
something of the adven^rous career of Wallace. 
Wearymg of Dublin musica life, he went to Australia 
in 1835, and for some months retired into the bush 
and took to sheep-raismg. In 1840-1 he was in New 
York, and in 1841-2,10 Mexico. Returning to London 
in 1845, his opera “ Mantana ” was produced at 
Drury Lane. Another operatic success was “ Lurhne ” 
(i860) In the years intervening between the com¬ 
position of these two works the spirit of adventure 
had taken him again to Amenta Finally, he died 
.in France in 1865 “ Mantana ” is still performed by 

provincial opera companies, and it shows no diminution 
of popularity after close on st\ent> }ears. 

COLUMBUS IN STATUARY. 

In the New World nearly ever) country has testified 
in recognition of the deed of C olumbiis bv the erection 
’ of some chaiacter of monument Ihe Pan Amtrtean 
devotes an article to dtscnbing these monuments 
noted for extelltnce of design and sumptuousness of 
(xeeution Perhaps the most striking is the statue 
which IS now placid in the Prisident’s palace, Habani 
It IS an artistic pine of work Next in effect is 
Vallmitjana s seulptuie depicting Columbus in ihains 
It IS to be legrcttcd that this beautiful work is only 
a clay modil Jhi ripiisentation is that of ( olumbus 
in his old age He is se itid on a coil of rope on the 
deck of the 'hip whuh is carrsing him to Spam He 
jei lines agtinst a lapstin his lettered hands held 
before him The artist h is i lught i striking expression 
of resignation eonibineel wifh melinehnly Jhc work 
IS a masterpieec of sentiment and expression 

There is no c ontempoi encoiis piinling or likeness 
extant Ihe aeeepted likeness of the admiral is after 
being an ideahstie eoneiplion Ihe few descriptions 
of the personal appearanec ol the admiral whieh we 
have from those who knew him well tell us “ he was 
a man of sturdy stature, ritlier abene the average 
height, of a verv rudde eomplexion, with freekles and 
red hair when he was young Ihe latter soon turned 
white, which was ilso the colour ol his beard ” Be.irds 
were the fashion of his d i\ in Spain, and it is easy to 
, believe that sailois wore them for protection 

Ihe represenUtions which we see to-day of Columbus 
can nearly all be traced back to an engraving called 
the Paulus [ovius rut, which was made from a painting 
that has been lost E\en the lost painting was not 
an original likeness, for it was painted on what the 
lawyers call “ heaisav evidence ” But as it was 
executed some time in the early \cars of the sixteenth 
century the features may be taken as fairly coriect 
In this cut Columbus is drawn without a beard, thus 
he IS always clean shaven in effigy 

In Washington on June 8th there was erected a 
Columbus memorial for whie h ( ongress voted $100,000 
It IS the joint work of’Lorado laft and Daniel H 
Burnham. The design is a combination of fountain. 


shaft and statue The foui^m is semicircular, 
70ft wide and 65ft from front to rear. The balustrade 
which half encircles it bears the effigy of a heroic lion 
at cither extremity The salient feature of the 
memorial is a splendid stone shaft surmounted by a 
globe Before this shaft, which rises in the centre of 
the fountain circle, is a statue of Columbus. The 
admiral stands at the prow of his ship, his eyes fixed 
for the first time on the world of wSch he had so 
long dreamed I^c artist has tried to show m the 
expression all the surging thoughts that must have 
filled the breast of the discoverer at that prophetic 
moment The figure-head of the vessel which is shown 
as carrying the navigator is an allegorical portrayal 
of the spirit of Diseoeery Ihe bow of the ship is 
cleaving the water in the great basin of the fountain 
—a pretty, artistic conception Ihe globe which 
surmounts the shaft indicates the contribution the 
diseovery of Columbus was to the science of geography’. 
The globe is supported by four massive eagles with 
outslritched wings Upon it, in high relief, are cut 
out the topographical features of the New World. 
At cither side of the shaft there appear figures por¬ 
traying the sculptor’s conception of representative 
tvpes of the New and Old Morld The figure of an 
American Indian, energetic in pose, one hand reaching 
over his shoulder and grasping an arrow from a quiver, 
represents the New World, while the statue of a 
patriarchal Caucasian, ol heroic proportions anij 
thoughtful mien, tvpifies the Old World On the 
face at the n ir of the shaft is placed a medallion 
rcpicsenting 1 erchnand and Isabella of Spam 

The following figures relative to the statue should 
be of interest The gre it marble hons, guarding the- 
memorial, weigh i';,ooolb each, equivalent to 7 tons 
of coal Ihe statue of Columbus is i6ft high, weighs 
44 ooolb , and the marble group that surmounts the- 
whole weighs not less than 21; tons, while each of the 
supporting eagles weighs 6 tons. 

“THE RAFEAELLE OF 
SCULPTURE ” 

In the ixhitedural Review for )u!v Mr ) Edgeumbe 
‘staley has an interesting article on Luca Della Robbia 
(1400-1482) and his work It was m i4=;o that Luca 
Della Robbia began his senes of Madonnas and it is 
said that he did the “ Mother and C hild ” no fewer 
than thirty-one times Each one is described as a 
remarkable example of inventive manipulation, both 
as regards modelling in clay and eiuimelling in paint. 
The ‘ Bertello M.idonna ” is regarded in Florence as 
one of his best examples It has been said that Luca's 
nephew, Andrea, added the dove and the hands of the- 
lather Mr Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, 
calls attention to four works by Luca Della Robbia 
which seem to have escaped the notice of historians 
of art Writing in the imencan Journal of Archeology 
for June, he explains that two of the four are in Nyne- 
hcad church, Wellington, Somerset, and two are in 



the l^ds of a . 4 * 4 ®^ Paris., The Madonnas at 
Wellington were /^resented to the church by the Rev. 
John Sanford, the vicar, in 1833. One represents the 
Madonna and Child and the other the Madonna 
adoring the child. The other works referred to by 
Mr. Marquand are two medallions, representing 
Prudence and Faith. Perhaps they were sample 
reliefs designed for the Pazzi Chapel, but for sonie 
reason never 'put in place. 

THE FUTURISTS. 

In the Dublin Review for July Rev. 'J'. J. Gerrard 
writes on the Futurists. To him they illustrate the 
tendency of liberty without law, the dynamic without 
the static, the subjective without objecti\e control. 
After some humorous descriptions of the pictures 
recently exhibited at the Sackville Gallery in London, 
he says of the Futurists :— 

They are all Italians. The leader is a poet, Signor Marinetti. 
He gives inspiration to five painters—Boccioni, Carra and 
Rtissolo of Milan, Balia of Rome, and Severini of Paris. They 
•profess to have a following of some 32,000 adherents in Italy 
alone,, reernited mostly among University students, artists, men 
of letters, |nd musicians. 

I'i ' f ; THE ANAKClIISTS OF ART. 

Force and silence are their ruling thoughts. Thus Marinctlt 
writes t “We mall sing of the love of danger, the habit of 
energy and boldness. Literature has hitherto glorified thought¬ 
ful immobility, ecstasy and sleep; we shall extol aggressive 
cnovetnent, feverish insomnia, the double quick step, the somer¬ 
sault, 'i^'hox bn the ear, the fisticuff. There is no more beauty 
except in strife. We wish to glorify War—the only heal lb- 
giver of the world—^militarism, patriotism, the destructive arm 
tof tbefAaarr^isL. the beautiful Ideas lhat kill, the, contempt for 
wonitJi, \ye- >-t9 dfcslroy the musoums, the libraricis, to 
feuiiiiism and all opportunistic and 
utiliUfcriftn meiiDlV^s. ^V(r shall sing of the great crowds in 
the CXciteDliKat of Ubour» pleasure or rebellion ; of the mulli- 
colottrtd'apd ptAyphonic surf of revolutions in modern capital 
cities j <rf the nocturnal vibration of arsenals and workshops 
beneath their violent electric moons \ of factories suspended 
from ^ clouds by their strings of smoke ; of bridges leaping 
like gymnasts (»vcr the diabolical cutlery of sun-bathed rivers; 
of broad-thcMeil locomotives prancing on rails, like huge steel 
horses,bridled with long tubes, . . All tliat is borrowed 
from Nietzsche, except the mixed metaphors, which are the 
|jocCs own. 

“ SPACE NO LONGER EXISTS.” 

The Futurist, says the writer, looks upon the name 
of madman as a title of honour ;— 

Let n;ie quote again from one of their manifestoes. “ All,” 
(hey say, ** is conventional in art. Nothing is absolute in paint¬ 
ing. What was truth for the painters of yesterday is but a 
falsehood to-day. Wc declare, for instance, that a portrait 
(oust not be like the sitter, and that the painter carries in him¬ 
self the landscapes which he would fix upon his canvas. To 
paint a human figure you must not paint it; you must render 
the whole of its surrounding atmosphere. Space no longer 
exists : the street pavement, soaked by rain beneath the glare of 
<’dectric lamps, becomes immensely deep and gapes to the 
’Very centre of the earth. Thousands of miles divide us from 
the sun ; yet the house in front of us fils into the solar disc. 
Who can still believe in the opacity of lK>dies, since our 
sharpened and multiplied sensitiveness has already penetrated 
the obscure manifestations of the medium ? Why should we 


Iprget io our creations the doubled poper of our dght, capable . 
of giving results analogous to those of the X-rays? . • . Our 
renovated consciousness does not permit us to look upon man as 
the centre of universal life. The suffering of a man is of rbc 
same interest to us as the >ufKiHng of an electric lamp, whtch» 
with spasmodic starts, >iiriek* out the iiu‘h<i heart-rending expres¬ 
sions of colour.” 

Nothing is immoral in our eyes, says the Futdrist 
manifesto. ' ; • 

A HUMOROUS CRITICISM. “ , ' 

The writer’s own view is humorously expresj^d 
If the Tiiturisls were really true to ihemselvcs each would 
ut himself into a category by himself. OiTe would be a cross 
elween a decadent kangaroo and a recessive split infinitive. , 
Another would be Friday afternoon developing into a pair of. 
trousers. A third might be the shiver left behind after the im¬ 
pact between a snark and a phenomenon. And so on. The 
dislocation bet^^'ecn every idea and its corresponding reality is 
indeed an explicit aim of the Futurists. 

All children occasionally have that feeling of tragic fury at 
being under conliol, at being mere cliildren. The Futurists 
have the same rage at being mere creatures. They will not 
seek the power of secondary creation from that Power which 
alone has the piiniary and esseniial creation. They will ow« 
nothing either to man or to God, no inheritance from the past. 
They will be as gods creating out of themselves alone. The 
calm observer sees in them but a handful of boys, inflamed by 
sheer passion, smashi' g themselves against the one lasiing and 
unbreakable itality, the reality of the spirit 



The ipbbt at work. How the Chamber of Terror aroso. 



Random Readings from toe Reviews. 


“ Id On^P^rle " 

Charles Wilson^ writing in the Sunday at Horne on 
his experiences as clergyman m the Bush of Australia, 
tells the foUo^ng ^tory* 

The following atinounecraent that I once saw mounted in a 
frame at one of the cottages greatly surprised me let on Patle 
Franfots I was not ignorant of the language myself, *-o 
instead of wishing the settler’s wife good morning, I naturally 
made use of the expression Bofi /our, but she didn’t appear 
to understand me, “ Commnt voui portez vou^, madameV' I 
continued The result, however, was still the same, she 
merely stared in astonishment at me, nncl told the children to 
leave the room “ You seem surprised,” I rein irked, pointing 
to the notice that was hanging on ihewaU just over the chimney 
piece “It says on ihat card ‘French spoken here’, it’s your 
husband, I suppose, who can talk it’’’ “hrench spoken 
here!” she exclaimed in astonishment “I think, sir, you 
must be mistaken I bought that card from a havsker hst 
week, -end he told me it was the I atm for ‘ God Bless Our 
Home,’ so I took it and hung it o\er the fireplace ” Just then 
she caught sight of the schoolmaster, who happened lu be pars¬ 
ing, so she called him over and asked him to translate it His 
version, of course, wis the same as mine, and the woman was 
dreadfully angry about it “ Wait till that hawker corner round 
again 1 ” she exclaimed “My husban I ’ll soon talk rrcncli 
to him 1 He’ll make him give back the shilling, anjhow * 
Then, turning to me, she added, “You'll excuse me for 
^ending the childrMi iway, but when you came in and spoke 
as you did, I leally th )ught you were using bad language ” 

An Indun s TuiiiLTh to British Sww. 

In the Raj pul litrald Sundiri Raj«i pronounces 
British rule in India to bt ‘ without a parallel m the 
world’s history,” ‘ a noble task,” ‘ the grandest per¬ 
formance of humanit) ” He says — 

To have Ijecn able to uplift millions of human bungs is a 
record of which anv countiy can bp pioud, but to have 
endeavoured, to have woil td to have slriigjed, and, above all, 
to have saenfired tor iht sake of a country entirely ilifiercnt, 
neither bound to it geographically nor ricully, and to have 
worked out its (volution in a true and evangelical spirit, is a 
Herculean task which is at once the pride, the glory, ind the 
martyrdom of Great Britain, whose sanctity equals only those 
recoids of real heroism largely associated with the worlds 
greatest heroes 

Scotiand’s Earliest Inhabitants. 

In the current number of Hutnry Professor W B 
Stevenson treats of the people of Scotland three thou¬ 
sand years ago The Celts rame to Britain only 600 B c. 
Before then the country was occupied by a people 
in the bronze age of civilisation, who partly belonged 
to the Mediterranean race, blatk haired, olive faced, 
partly to the Alpine race, with broader, rounder heads, 
and possibly brown hair '] hey used animal food , were 
in the mam a pastoral people, though they used agri¬ 
culture to some extent Warfare was an important 
part of their occupation,, They manufactured weapops, 
tools, clothmg, ornaments, and pottery. Spinning was 


common; sewing was practised. Gold was abundant. 
They lived m pit houses sunk two to six fwt m the 
earth, about 15ft. to 20ft, in diameter. Their funetal 
mounds rose from 20ft. to isoft, 

A Master of Make-Believe^ 

Under the above title, Christian Brmton, in the 
Century for July, writes a strongly eulogistic article 
on the work of Maxfield Parrush, a craftsman in many 
mediums, a whimsical artist without an equal. On* 
of his specialities is the paper cut-out, a method by 
whu h he gams relief and forte m what would otherwise 
be a flat sketch His work is remarkable for ite joyous 
note, and for fancy and imagination, which simply tuil 
not “ He finds himself, and he has the gift of making > 
you feel, equally at home anvwhere—that isjianywhere 
in the land of Make-Believe , for the restless, stressful 
existence about him offers little interest or stimulus. 
Above all, he preserves m each transition the precious 
spontaneity of jouth. This art is a manifestly 
adolescent expression The element of amusing or 
alluring distortion is seldom absent The dragons are 
more avowedly voracious, the genu more enakvolent, 
and the questing little adventurers raag^aliant than 
any met with elsewhere In coloul^s well as In 
(haracter the same strain obtains The dawn is more 
radiant than Aurora dare tint her, and the sunsets 
have a prismatic splendour visible only to painter and 
to poet,” 

Developing the DoNKEVt 

1 he humour and pathos of a South Uondon 4 onfcey 
show are described m Pall Mull Mitg^tne by tlje Rev. 
J Hudson He says — ' 

V\c in South I oiidon, hsiing provided cheap and cosy 
stnlflinir for the cosltrs, delerinintd that they should have a 
pda day on which to exhibit their animals^ at whidh prizes to 
pl(.nty \v( rc readily promised 

All the donkeys were m perfect condition, and SUch fini? 
spccmienb of their genus lhat the judges hardly knevr how tO 
climinite the good from the txctllenl Ihey were of all ages, 
from the patiiarth “Tommie,” who bore his thiriy years well 
(though agt hal lent him a touch of rheumatism as well as 
dignity) to frisky little colts of some two or three summers, 
llie IVarly King was present with his wife and son, bedet^ed 
with 122,000 pearlier, and, as pearl buttons are by no means 
cheap, it will be readily understood these suits arc very cosily. 
Most of the cosleis, however, appeared in tvtrvday costume- 
more useful than ornamental 

1 he animals w ere divided into various classes fancy donkeys,- 
hard woiking donkeys, veterans, whilst one class was restricted 
to tenants of the stables 

One old moke, past work was still kept by his 
owner, “ because he*s the best fnend I ever had/* 
though it cost 2s 6d a week to keep him Hearing 
this self sacrificing fidelity to the humble beast, the 
Duke of Portland gave it a comfortable home at 
Welbeck Abbey, and a few friends presented the 
faithful owner with a new donkey and harness. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

' The August number possesses much diversified 
interest. 

SCHOOLMASTERS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Mr. J. L. Paton finds in the Order in Council which 
provides for the formation of a teachers’ register the 
establishment of teaching as a profession. It removes 
the fear that the teacher would become a Civil Servant 
in England as he is in Germany. The Council of 
Registration will be to the teaching profes.sion what 
the General Medical Council and the Law Society are 

• to their respective professions. It mast define the 
teacher ; it must enforce the standard of qualification ; 
it must create mutuality of trust and co-operation. 
Mr. Paton thus distingui.shcs :—“ A trade is what we 
do to live : a profession is what we live to do.” He 
hopes that there will he a closer association of the 
teaching profession with the universities. School¬ 
masters' in ancient Greece, as described in a recently 
unearthed Greek inscription from the site of the 
ancient city of Miletus, is the subject of a most interest¬ 
ing paper by Mr. C. Robinson. The cost of the public 
elementary education of this ancient city was met by 
the patriotic generosity of wealthy citizens. The 
teachers were elected by the show of hands of the 
citizens. The tablet contains a recapitulation lesson in 
grammar of an intricate and perplexing kind. The 
School Guardians visited the schools regularly to 
inspect. The schoolmasters were paid at the rate of 
good unskilled labourers, but were much looked down 
upon. 

THE RELIGION OF THE FRENCHMAN. 

Canon Lilley contributes an admiralile study on this 
subject, which he thus sums up :— 

The French uiind even at its freest has not consciously abiiiretl 
Catholicism. At most it sits loosely to the practices of letipion 
mainl^ on account of what .scents to it tlte nc,ealivc attitntle of 
the official Church in ils dealings willi the world of con¬ 
temporary action. Vet a new sense of relipious need is every¬ 
where making itself felt throughout lllc national life, ttn the 
■ depth and intensity of this need depends the inlluenee it wilt Itc 
able to. exercise on llie Ciiurcti. And tlial in the end must lie 
the measure of the Churcli’.s influence upon il. The Mtxlernisl 
spirit already exists abundantly in Itie leacliing Ctiurch, but it 
will never be effectively released anti justified unless il also 

• exists as an urgent irresponsible demand of tlie .spiritual life of 
the people. 

WHV ANTAGONISE THE CHINESE ? 

Mr. MacCallum'Scott, M.P., calls attention to the 
arbitrary action of the Colonial Office, which, without 
consulting either Parliament or the local Legislative 
Assemblies, has deprived all non-European British 
subjects in Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, and 
the Federated Malay States of the right they pre- 
^ viously enjoyed of obtaining by examination appoint¬ 
ment to Government posts. The Straits Settlements 
were included in the Imperial proclamation which gave 


the people of India free and impartial admission to 
offices in the Royal service. We have thus brokeii 
faith. The Colonial Office has also abolished the 
Queen’s Scholarships formerly tenable by non- 
Europeans. So “ The British i^lmpire, even in its 
Chinese colonies, has no place for an educated and 
ambitiou.s Chinaman ” 

The young British-born Chinaman wdio is ambitious for a 
career will be driven to find it in China itself ; but he will get 
ttiere with no friendly feelings to the stepmother who has driven 
liim out. The British Empire will be to him, not an alma 
mater, but a type of alien despotism and exclusiveness, which 
must be resisted at all costs iu China. There are many young 
Cliinamen training themselves for the future development of 
llteir country in Cermany, France, America and Japan. Their' 
culture, (hougil Western in character, will iiaturally be of an 
anti-Britisii type. 

Mr. Albert Dorrington describes the difficulties of a 
settler in .Australia. The Rev. H. W. Clark thinks that 
the ejection of 1662, while it increased the number of 
Nonconformists, helped to weaken the stalwart witness 
borne b}’ the original Separatists and Independents. 


'i’HE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The July number is marked by much of the spirit 
of an apologia for the Constitution and policy of the 
United .States. The editor inveighs against the pleas 
for .social ju.stice that are being widely circulated a.‘* 
being Socialism, and therefore directed against the be.st 
interests of the American Republic. 

Senator Lodge feels it his duty to take up the 
cudgels in defence of the Constitution, which for more 
than a century American people have been wont to 
reverence profoundly, but which of late has been made 
the subject of persistent and widespread attack. He 
glorifies the maker.s of the Constitution, the spirit and 
the record of the Constitution. That such a defensive 
utterance is felt to be necessary supplies a very signi¬ 
ficant indication of the movement of public opinion in 
the l.Inited States. 

Mr. Charles A. Conant justifies the strong action of 
the United States in Nicaragua. The effect of .flanerican 
inlluenee seein.s to have been to overthrow a most 
galling tyranny, and to give the sense of security- 
necessary to the prosperous development of the country. 

Rear-Admiral Mahan outlines the chief departments 
of the science of naval war as taught in the Naval 
College. 

The letters of Samuel F. B. Morse, written in 1812, 
declare that the United States acquired among the 
nations of Europe in the late contest with England 
such a reputation that none, England least of all, would, 
wi.sh to embroil themselves with them. , 

Papers on Syndicalism, Cuba, and Yuan Shi Kai 
hive been separately noticed. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The editor of this magazine must be happy at last. 
' He Mfas shouted down by a national gt^thering of 
Uniimist associations. But he who shouts longest will 
shout last. And Mr. Maxse has the undoubted satis¬ 
faction, such as it is, of having set the “ new style ” 
which the most notorious Unionists are now sedulously 
following. 

Here,for s 'r’l.' Tl..''T ■ ■ ' on “the great 

Army reform imposture,” and speaking of Lord Haldane 
in a way which makes us glad that we no longer _take 
. our manners itopa our old or new nobility. He is not 
content with declaring that our soldiers are armed 
with a rifle “ probably inferior to any in Europe,” that 
the system of regi-u ihig l'.o’ -i > will delay mobilisation, 
and that the peace establishment of our infantry is 
“ dangerously low.” He charges Lord Haldane with 
“ false reasoning,” “subterfuge, intrigue, and humbug,” 
and that he “ deliberately misled ” the people. He 
actually sinks to the littleness of putting Within 
inverted commas the military title of the present 
Secretary for War, thus :—“ Colonel ” Seely. 

To keep his pages further resonant with termagant 
rhetoric, the editor prints Mr. F. E. Smith’s Belfast 
.speech of July 12th. 

Even Mr. W. H. Mallock, denouncing Sj ndicalisni 
as proof of the intellectual bankruptcy of Socialism, 
cannot quite rise to the same level. He only reaches 
this sort of thing:—“ Such doctrines are like the 
stale dregs of beer which Socialists ot the more thought- 
•ful kind have left in their aliandoned glasses ; and 
with these dregs the new Trade Unionists fuddle them¬ 
selves and reel into the world mistaking inebriety for 
the illumination of knowledge.” 

Dr. Brougham Leech is positively calm in pleading 
for a Unionist campaign throughout the length and 
breadth of Ireland, and for Unionist candidates at 
every bye- and general election. 

“ Egotistical Eighteen ” varies the style of criticism 
of recent and current literature by scheduling under 
“ the blind spot ” (the foot-space three feet from the 
batsman’s block) the writers whom “ no one reads.” 

Mr. Maurice Low describes Mr. Bryan, who denounces 
“ bosses,” as “ the most powerful boss of all,” and anti¬ 
cipates the election of a Radical to carry out a Radical 
programme. 

A pleasant relief from the din of politics is given by 
E. Bruce Mitford in “ Britain’s five finest walking 
tours.” These are the Lizard and Land’s End, the 
North Devon coast, the Snowdon district, the English 
Lakes, and the Tros.sachs and Loch Awe. 

Mr. P, Airey, once an Australian M.P., pours scorn 
on compulsory arbitration as a remedy for labour 
troubles. 

The Canadian correspondent warns the Quebec 
hierarchy, that their intellectual despotism will sooner 
or later-be attacked aiul overthrown. He says the 
French-Csnadian colleges are thronged with teachers 
who would fail to win their degrees at JfcGill and 
Ibronto Universities. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

With the exception of a few ineptitudes, which for ,, 
the writers’ sakes a kinder editor would have sup- 
pressed, the July number has an appetising bill of 
fare. 

THE WOEFUL PLIGHT OF OUR COTTON TRADE. • 

A gloomy prospect for our cotton industry is drawn 
by Mr. Ellis Barker. American ring spindles consume 
50 per cent, more raw cotton and produce 50 per cent, 
more yarn than the English mule spipdles. Our 
annual total of cotton goods is now valued at/; 
£110,000,000, as against the American £i25,ooo/>oo. 1; 
English wages average £200 a year, American £349. / 
One English , weaver can .seldom tend more, than lour ft 
plain looms, whereas an American will manage twelve ' 
or twenty automatic looms. The greater efficiency of 
America more than offsets the greater cost of labour 
and establishment, and results in eciual or greater ' 
cheapness. The moral is Tariff Reform. The writer v 
goe.s on to say ;— /; 

Lancashire has lost the Japanese market. It will probably j 
lose the Chinese market within a few yearsi and it will eveI^-,| 
lually lose the Indian market as well unless the Indian market 
is reserved to Lancashire under a system of Imperial preferences. 
That is its only hope. Lancashire can compensate iitclf for tile 
prolrable loss of .the Chinese market Ijypreferentitti urraiigomenti. 
for her cottons not only with India but with all the other British 
dominions and colonies, which, tvith their rapi.iiy itrouing 
population, are bound to be ever more valuable cusloiuers, . , 

FOR A LEGAL MINIMUM WAGE. . ,| 

Mr. Ensor, L.C.C., wonders why undeipayment,. 
which is the root of our social unrest, did not become ■ 
an orthodox subject of factory legislation. The, I 
physiological minimum—the lowest amount compatibt: 
with animal efficiency—and the trade minimum—the-, 
highest a trade can bear—must both be considered,,./ 
the former as an element in the latter. Farliament 
mu.st fix no figures, but leave,, that to district boards. 
Foreign competition need not be feared : ■ “ generally I 
speaking, our most regulated trades face foreign com- 
petition most successfully.” . . ?•' 

StlERN MEASURES FOR THE CRIMINAL. ' 

Mr. W, S. Lilly pleads for retributive or vindictiv«i4 
justice against the recurrent offender. He says ;— ' 

A third conviction at Assizes or Quirlcr Sessions shoulcr,-. 
result in the offender’s loss of personal lilierly for tke rest 0/ Am'./ 
Kfe: He should be deported to some island and reduc^ to * ‘4 
stale of industri.al serfdom, in which he should earn his own)’ 
subsistence, for it would be monstrous that he should l.e iii,iin. 
lained at the expense of the community. Of course tie sho,iid 
be humanely treated, sufficiently fdd, not over-worked, and pro¬ 
vided with the means of moral and religious culture t hut a 
stern discipline .should he enforced, tile chief instruments of 
which would be the Lash and reduced rations for theTnuttnons( ' 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

. Recent art sales, their huge totals, and huge, 
individual prices, are discussed by W. Roberts, who, 
reports four Sales in Paris which produced over a 
million sterling, and one in London which reached a , 
third of a milUon. K. M. Loudon publishes hither^ 
unpublished (French) letters of Lord Chesterfield, 
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THE FORTNIGHTLV REVteW. 

■ A NUMBER o£ the papers in the AugusV issue have 
been separately noticed. 

? » AMERICAN PRKSIDENTIAE CANDlDATfeS. 

’ V Mr. James Milne reports a new political America. 
The old respect for the Constitution is gi'mg place to 
an uneasy feeling that eighteenth-century machinery 
will not suit twentieth-century needs in the largest 
^mocracy in the world. He says, “ There is little 
<doubt_ that Mr. Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic 
Cdndiii.iie. is going to be the next American President, 
He a(M".' There is equally little doubt that if a straight 
vote of the whole American people could be taken, 
Mr. Roosevelt would go in against all comers.” Mr. 
Roosevelt will be heard from again, because he has 
almost broken Up the political machine which has 
IsilH America since the Civil War. Mr. Bryan boldly 
■declares, " My ideas have already had two terms at 
the White House.” The writer thinks that the 
Presidency will be safe in the custody of Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson. He is able, he has dignity, even if he has not 
jfte genius for friendship. 

: : ■ TO HOUSE THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 

Mr, J. L. Green pronounces the housing of the 
agriculiurul labourer to be generally inferior. He 
would allow no new cottages to be erected with less 
than three bedrooms, two with fireplaces in them. 
.He thinks that such cottages could be erected for 
i£i8o to £200. He thinks the best method would be 
to secure the co-operation of the landowners by loans 
from the State, to be repaid partly by the whole of the 
;Tent payable by the labourer, partly by the develop- 
niiint fund, and partly by the owner himself, who 
would bi i omt ow>'( - of the cottage in sixty-eight and 
.a half years. Tne owner would give the land, receive 
no rent, and meet the cost of repairs and insurance, 

GERMAN AND,ENGLISH INSURANCE. 

Mr. W. Harbutt Dawson, comparing insurance in 
the two countries, says that the most vital difference 
is that insurance against sickness and invalidity are 
covered in one system in England, and kept quite 
distinct in Germany. The occupational scope of 
in-sUMnie in both countries is much the same. The 
English Act carries differential treatment to a greater 
extent. The terms offered to insurers under the 
English Act are altogether more generous. Maternity 
benefit has only been given upon a very limited scale 
in Germany. While declining to make invidious 
conclusions as to the absolute superiority of either 
system, the balance of the advantage seems, in the 
writer’s mind, to set in the direction of the English Act. 

LIVING POET ON LIVING POET. 

Mr. Allred Noyes reviews the poems of Edmund 
Qosse, of which he speaks most highly. They have, 
he says, the artistic passion of the French school, but 
underlying them all a scientific consciousness, or 
“fundamental brainwork.” “The lines are loaded 
with the; golden logic of beauty,” They show that 


-“the intellectual method of.true poetry is a 
precision, and of an edge not to be matched by the mere 
flint weapons of prose. It flashes, but only'because 
it is of steel. And it strikes home, because it has 
behind it the whole strength of a man.” lliese poems 
are “ a confession of faith in the future of English 
poetry by a true guardian ^ the ffte.”' 

OTHER AteriCtBS, 

Mr. F. E. Smith reiterates the Tariff Reformers’ 
belief in the efiicaoy of his panacea. He maintains 
that the bye-elections prove that the Govimment is 
heartily distrusted by the country. An anonymous 
writer adversely reviews the Home Rule Bill in com-' 
mittee. Mr. Walter Jerrold finds the centenary of 
parody in the hundredth anniversary of' the publi¬ 
cation of “ The Rejected Addresses.” 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The July number is the first edited by Mr. Harold 
Cox. His trenchant criticisms on current politics have 
been separately quoted. Nine of the thirteen papers 
are signed, and an eminent cluster of writers has been 
secured. Half a dozen papers have been separately 
noticed by us. 

A PERMANENT ROYAL VICEROY TOR INDIA. 

A writer on India and her sovereign says that the 
King’s visit has lifted the people of India to a new ■ 
plane, making them feel no longer the subjects of 
English people, but fellow-subjects with English people 
of one King. The writer says:— 

,• Wc are convinced that the only way of fully meeting the real 
needs of India, both governmental and sentimental, is to make 
one of the Princes of the Royal House the representative of the 
Sovereign in India, with a high official to act under him as 
Uewan or Prime Minister. 

. A Royal Viceroy or Prince Regent, a KhandAni ddmi, one of 
the blood, would stand out as the source of honour, the arbiter 
of social sanctions, the protector and champion of immemorial 
rights and privileges, which to the Indians are as the breath of 
life. There would be continuity, for the Prince Regent would 
remnin, and the short uncertain friendships of the five years’ 
tenure of Viccroyalty would give way to the abiding link of a 
longer period. , 

OTHER PAPERS. 

Home Rule economics are summed up by saying 
that the cry of Ireland a nation is now changed into 
Ireland a pauper. “ The British people are to pay 
five and a half millions a year for the privilege of super¬ 
imposing canon law over the King’s liberty in Ireland.” 
Mr. Edmund Gosse describes the founding of the vii 
de salon in the Hotel dc Rambouillet as the reaction 
from the rough and rude life of religious warfare 
towards what was gentle, beautiful, and delicate. 
Horace Bleackley writes a depreciation of Fox, who, 
despite his supremacy as orator and debater, is pro¬ 
nounced wholly destitute of political sa^city, without 
any triumph of statecraft standing to his errfit.. Saint 
Nihal Singh describes the change in ■ the jstatus of 
Qriental women ; and Dr. Sjjipley contributes a study 
interesting to Elizabethan scholars on zoology in tte 
time of Shakespeare, 




THE QITAWERLY rJeVIEW: , 

TttE July number may be historically memortibli 
for the , avow<J of a Unionist policy tl*t would 
welcome round. The in ques¬ 

tion has bem se^rately noticed, along with four or 
five,others. . , 

WHAT IS filSTINCnVE OF BROWNING. 

Mr. Henry James writes on “ The Novel in ‘ The Ring 
and the Book,’ ” andmirrors in almost Browningesque 
prose the struggle of the constructive mind to grasp 
the multitudinous and overwhelming mass of intel¬ 
lectual riches found in Browning’s masterpiece. This 
places Browning quite apart, making the rest of our 
poetic record comparatively pale and abstract;— 

.Shelley and Swinburne—to name only his compeers—are, I 
know, a part of the record ; but the author of “ Men and 
Women," of " Pippa Passes," of certain of the Dramatic 
l.yrics and other scattered feiicities, not only expresses and 
reflects the matter; he fairly, he heatedly, if I may use such a 
term, exudes and perspires it. Shelley, let us say In the con¬ 
nection, is a light, and .Swinburne, let us say, a sound, 
Brownmg alone of them all is a temperature. We feel it, we 
ate in it at a plunge, with the very 6rst pages of the thing 
before lu. 

“ The Ring and the Book ’’ gives us “ in the rarest 
manner three characters of the first importance,” 
which are, of course, Caponsacchi, Pompilia, and the 
Pope. 

MRS. HUMPHRY WARd’s IDEAS. 

The Rev.'A. Fawkes divides novels into four classes, 
as they deal with romance, with life, with ideas, or 
take the shape of a work of .art. Art to-day is repre¬ 
sented by Mr. Hardy, romance by R. L. Stevenson, 
life by George Meredith, and ideas by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. She is in the apostolu succession of her grand¬ 
father, Arnold of Rugby, and Matthew Arnold, her 
uncle. He says:—“ The distinctive note of her think¬ 
ing is sanity. She is progressive, but distrustful of 
Liberalism ; a feminist, but an opponent of women’s 
suffrage ; a Modernist, but m her latest utterance, 
‘ Richard Meynell,’ an upholder of the Established 
Church.” Her fear of Socialism is, he thinks, excessive. 
Liberalism seems to her to have occult connection with 
want of principle. Her “ philosophy of religion ” is 
likely to be of more permanent value than her contri¬ 
bution to political and economic science. 

TO ENTER THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Mr. Walter Landells, who announces that high 
commercial morality is the goal aimed at by the 
London Stock Exchange, tells us the various ways in 
which membership can be obtained :— 

The easiest but most expensive methoci is to pay an entrance fee 
of 500 guineas, ami to find three members who will be respon¬ 
sible for four years for the sum of £ 500 each, tliis ,^1,500 being 
fhrfeitable to the estate in the event of the new member being 
** hamnjered’* during the period. In addition, the candidate 
most buy three Stock Exchange shares, the price of w hich at 
present is about 190 fit the13 paid share; and hi^must 
also purchase from some retiring member a nomination which 


can be abont ;?70i**llhoagli, whin noiftinatioT^'* 

were 61^ .oeated, ane is koowji t<? haire changed hands iot 

£700- ‘ ^ 

' Scrviiig'fcirfouryearsasadeikintheStockExchflh^ 
reduces the cost, and every year a few candidatea w 
elected without nomination. But an'outsider wltf|^ 
wants to <^me straight into the Stock Exchange as 
member must be prepared to pay about w* 

which about £570, the purchase price of tjie shares, 
reproductive. ■ ‘ 

OTHER ARTICLES. ' 

Of the literary articles Mr. Joseph Conrad is describe^’’ 
as a Pole by birth, a naturalised Englishman, 
author, and various other things, but most of all at? 
heart a' seaman, a master-mariner of the Britisli^ 
Merchant Service. Maurice Barrfes is described as.aijl 
Romantic in the ranks of the classics, or, rather, a%*J 
free lance fighting the battles of idealism. The 
judgment on the Banister v. Thompson case leads 
writer to say that excommunication is a very 
and sad necessity, will never wholly disappear^ 
religion will not be helped by its revival, as in 
celebrated case. "" 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

The two most distinctive papers of the July numb 
—those by Dr. Max Nordau and C. G. Montefiore—hav 
been separately noticed. ” The ungodly organisatiq 
of society ” is traced by the Rev. A. W. F. Bhint 
the farts—first, of the substitution of motaiky 
spirituality, the drifting more anti more into a Wot'S^I 
of works; and second, the worship of autonomy * 
the dislike of discipline. 

The Bishop of Tasmania treats the Churdt, dlil 
world, and the Kingdom as circles, wUch must klti^ 
mately become concentrir, though now Churdti om 
world form only parts of the whole, which is t^fi 
Kingdom. He considers thtsf the unity and contmuiM 
of the Catholic Church, its authority in matters 1^ 
faith and conduct, and a rich historic symbolism, 
the Protestant rights of the individual, that each mflM 
IS to be regarded as an end in hihiself, are elements 
be combined in the higher synthesis of the Churcjlf: 
that IS to be. ' j:,,* 

Mr. R. Kennard Davis finds that Christ is the Trut|t'i 
in that the challenge, What would Jesus do 


to every situation in the moral life. Mr. B. A. lESg 
Fuller offers a plea for the serious consideration of 
gods ol Epicurus. They represent the ideal, the life d|J 
God, as something which can be thought of in the onlyT 
terms and realised under the only conditions which lifejj 
as we know it, offers. 

In the department of social service, Emma Mahm 
calls attention to the hardships of seamen’s wives, aad^ 
urges the shipowners to avail themselves of the powfl)^! 
given by law to give weekly or fortnightly allotme^^ 
notes to the wives at home out of their husbandly 
wages. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

*", The two principal articles in De Ttjdifnegtl concern 
s &Mtrical matters. In " Stage R^orm ” the writer 
I .dissects the style of present-day plays and compares 
KUttm with some of the older ones , there is too great a 
f(j^tendency now to overshadow the play by realistic and 
h«3Ctravagant mounting, while the plays themselves are 
'•often far from natural. Singleness of interest, avoiding 
‘ IDver-complex plots, is what we require; another 
^quality to be attained is that of keeping the ear and 
eye equally ertfployed. Panoramic and pyrotechnic 
jleffects are not good. The second article shows the 
, pusiiion of the actor in olden days, and contains some 
-interoiiing passages. The conversation between 
j,BEm!ct and Rosenkranz concerning the players is 
# mentioned, and it is pointed out that some of Shake- 
. jpeare’s lines are directed towards a better recognition 
J'.of the actor and against the contempt often shown for 
f'jiim m those times 

.1 In De Gids we have the continuation of the essay 
ancient and modern historical novels, from which 
pure gather that Holland has reallv nothing that will 
|»XHnpare with “ The Last Days of Pompeii ” or 
Hypatia,” or with various Continental productions 
? Of a like nature. The Dutch Indian possessions have 
^Jiven rise to certain good attempts at an historical 
j^vel deserving of lasting fame. Many historical 
Ifomances were written between 1830 and 1880 , but 
j^they cannot claim to be on a level with those above 
< mentioned. An article on ethnographiial museums, and 
|the Leyden Museum in particular,shows the utility of 
,,WCh institutions and the scant attention paid to them 
^in Holland. The writer mentions the following tact — 
pfn the Indian possessions are many wonderlul pieces 
M tapestry, but the natives will not show them to the 
fjWhite travellers for fear of losing them , in one cast, 
|.Where a visit was made to’a prince, it took three dajs 
•to induce him to show his treasures Hence the value 
the student of the specimens shown in museums, 
yWhich he can examine without trouble 
^ " The Representation of the Horse in Movement ” 
^the article in Elsevier that will attract British readers, 
'•^because it shows some of the pi( lures of John Slurgess, 
Mnd recalls Sam Weller’s song about 1 urpin and Black 
®esS. There is a picture by Caran d’Aihc, showing a 
|l»oop of cavalry in full gallop , and there are many 
l^her illustrations in which horses figure Ancient 
mosaics are dealt with in another contribution, some 
^ken from Pompeii, others from different Italian 
P^cbes and other edifices. The article on the collcc- 
ijwn of old Italian pictures in the Rojal Museum is also 
P^eworthy. 

feThe sub|ett of a minimum wage for outworkers is 
^Mt with in Vragen des Ttjds, particularly as it affects 
fflp " house industries ” in Holland There are really 
fjp legal regulations cencertling hours of labour, while 


the struggle for existence reduces the wage to a low 
point in many instances. The main difficulty is !a& 
of organi|ation ; so very few of the outwcffkers belong 
to any kind of trade union. In the course of the dis¬ 
sertation, the writer traces the fight agamst sweating 
in other lands, factory regulations, and the law for out¬ 
workers in Australia and elsewhere. It is satisfactory 
to note how much credit is given tb our own country 
in this connection. The next contribution might be 
entitled “ Is a Protective Tariff Necessary in Order to 
Sei ure Social Reforms ? ” Protectionists declare that 
the money required for these social reforms must be 
raised by increasing the import duties, free traders in 
Holland ridicule this idea There is also a very good 
article on the Panama Canal and its economic 
importance. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Recfn? so(. lal legislation in England has not received 
much favourable notice from the ftalian press, and it 
IS theiiforc pleasant to find the Nuova Antologia wel¬ 
coming the coming into operation of the Insurance 
Act in a most cordial article by its editor, Maggiorino 
I'crraris The Act is admirably summarised, and is 
des( ribecl as “ one of the greatest, most courageous, 
and organic reforms that the human mind can con¬ 
ceive ” the editor has another article, under the title 
“ For Our Sons,” in which he makes a strong appeal 
ior better education for Italian young men, more 
training, more discipline, more real preparation for 
life He deplores tbe weak indulgence of the Italian 
mother and the lamentable economy which even 
well-to-do families practise in educational matters, 
and urges, inler aha, the stud>ing of foreign languages 
.end the spending ol summer vac ations in foreign cities. 
A M.introni describes, with the aid of illustialions, the 
sutimarine tube by which it is proposed to connect 
Venice with the Lido It will start near the Piazzetta, 
and will he large enough to contain, bcaiclcs a foot-way, 
double lines of electric trams, bv which passengers can 
be carried to the Lido in five minutes A Galanti dis¬ 
cusses the English book world in comp.irison with the 
Italian He is impressed by the immensity of the 
Itnghsh book-reading public, but notes that we mostly 
read novels Italy, on the other hand, publishes many 
more scientific books intended for specialists than 
England though it lacks sc icntific works of a popular 
nature A word of admiration is naturallv bestowed 
on the British Museum librarv, which owes so much 
to Its Italian organiser, .Anthony Panizn but it is 
noted as a serious lack that scientific magazines are 
not available there until Ihev are a year old Finally, 
there is an interesting paper on Keats and the Rome 
of his da>, read by Mr. Nelson Gay in the Keats 
Museum last February. 

In the Rassegna' Naztvnale “Spectator” describes 
the controversies at present agitating the German 
Cathfilic Party and the ricalries between the Berlin 
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the Cobgne schools. The special point in dispute 
is whether Catholic working-men should coptinue to 
belong to “ Christian'' syndicates in company with 
Protestants, as they have done with much success for 
many years, or whether they should attempt to form 
strictly Catholic syndicates of their own. In its wider 
aspects, however, the controversy turns on the question 
whether Catholics who decline to allow their political 
activity to be controlled by the Church are to be 
denounced as disloyal and branded as “ political 
Modernists ” by an intransigent clique. Other articles 
of interest deal with the poetry of Ciiovanni Pascoli 
and with the conditions of Italian colonisation on the 
Pacific Coast. 

For the third year in succession the Riforma Sociale 
has issued as a supplement of 250 pages a detailed 
account of “Economic Italy of 1911” by Professor 
Bachi. It constitutes a complete annual of the com¬ 
mercial, industrial, agricultural, and financial condition 
of the country, drawn up methodically and written in 
an attractive style. The volume should be invaluable, 
not only to economic students, but to everyone having 
business relations with Italy. The price is only five 
francs. 

To Emponum Bice Viallet contributes an article, 
beautifully illustrated from old masters, on trousseaux 
in former days, from which one gathers that the great 
ladies of the Renaissance were even more sumptuous 
and extravagant over their clothes than rich women 
to-day. 


THE SP.\N1SH REVIEWS. 

In Espana Moderna the subject of religion is dis¬ 
cussed by Sr. Miguel de Unamuno. Religion is essen¬ 
tially divine, he says, and the idea of an atheistic 
religion is not to be entertained. The idea of a god 
is a being who does not die ; even the deities of old 
were supposed to live after they ceased to inhabit the 
earth. A hero was exalted into a deity, but it was in 
the belief that he still lived elsewhere, and could help 
those who worshipped him. Another contribution is 
a critique of the latest edition of the poem of the 
Cid and an analysis thereof. Some writers ascribe the 
authorship of all the great Spanish poems, including 
the Cid, to monks of this or that monastery. “ The 
Literature of To-Day ” is an essay on the change of 
tone and ideas to be observed in modern literature ; 
it is following the course of evolution, doubtless, but 
some aspects of the change are to be deplored. In 
“ Modern America ” we have many facts concerning 
the South American Republics; it seems that Brazil 
is making good progress. 

Writing about the early days of railways, in La 
Lecture, Azorin says that the first line opened in 
Spain was that from Barcelona to Matard in 1848, 
followed by the Madriij-Aranjuez line in 1851. As 
early as 1840 a line was in operation in Cuba, from 
Havana to Guines, and a traveller stated that he was 


carried more rapidly on it than on the En^ish railways. 
In another contribution, dealing with the Bonnet an 4 . 
similar outrages, the writer deplores the publicity 
given to such outrages and such criminals in cinemato¬ 
graph shows and otherwise, then speaks of the influence 
of the “ detective ” novel, and finally gives an account, 
of the clever manner in which a gang was broken up 
by the Governor of Cordova forty years ago, at 
narrated elsewhere in this issue. ' , 

In Ctudad de Dtos Sr. J. Montes deals with 
“ Criminal Matters,” and criticises those who hold that 
man has no moral responsibility, declaring that he is. 
answerable only to the community of which he forms 
a part; there are no moral laws for him to obey, het, 
owes obedience solely to the laws of the community.'^ 
“ Poor humanity ! ” mockingly exclaims the writer, 
and then proceeds with his scathing criticism. In 
another contribution there are notes and ideas on 
phases of religious music, such as the value of joyous 1 
passages. 

Spanish national education is not organised as it 
should be, according to a writer in Nuestro Tiempo. 
Too much is left to a central corps of masters; there 
is too much indifference to religion in some parts and ' 
too much fanaticism in others. In another article, ‘ 
Dr. Santos Rubiano, a military doctor, gives his idea 
of the psycho-social value of military life so far as 
Spain is concerned ; the military discipline has very 
beneficial results on the social life, and although every- 
thing in the army is not good, yet the national spirit 
is tliereby fostered, and the men thus trained exercise 
a good influence in social matters. Non-commissioned 
officers are especially commended. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 

A NEW and enlarged series. Contains articles on 
“ The Consummation of the Old Testament in Jesus 
Christ,” by Professor Konig, D.D.; “ The Levitical 
Code and the Table of Kindred Affinity,” by the 
Bishop of Ossory ; “ Self-Denial and Self-Committal,” 
by Principal P. T. Forsyth, D.D.; “The Hebrew 
P'casts in Leviticus xxiii.,” by Professor B. D. Eerd- 
mans, D.D. ; “ Personality and Grace,” by Professor 
John Oman, D.D.; “ St. Paul and the Mysteiy 
Religions,” by Professor H. A. A. Kennedy, D.D.; and 
“ On the Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present 
Day,” by Sir W. M. Ramsay. In the latter paper Sir 
W. M. Ramsay says:—“Faith is the driving power 
that turns man back from his tendency to degradation, 
and starts him in the course of movement towards God. 
The way to measure or estimate a force is through the 
effect that it produces; there is no other way. Now it 
will be observed that where Paul is attempting to 
move the minds and hearts of men he speaks most, 
about faith, and lays all the .stress of his teaching on| 
faith, but where he has in his mind the thought of^ 
judgment regarding men, he spieaks of works—f.e., of 
the effect that this force produces. 
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PSYCHIC AND OCCULT 
MAGAZINES. 

Ih the Ttuosophisl for July Mrs. Besant gives an 
isocount of the growth of the Theosophical Society and 
various changes through which it has passed From 
l®75 to 1884 the Society was distinctly engaged in the 
Uirsuit of occult study and m the proclamation of 
.luman brotherhood Then came the Coulomb attack 
ud Colonel Olcott’s decision that the only chance to 
Iteep the Society alive was to drop its occult side alto- 
, gather. Of this Madame Blavatsky disapproved She 
'declared bitterly against it, and created the Esoteric 
'Section to Carry on what she called the original purpose 
,o£the Society, and m this way the lamp of occultism 
ihis kept burning Mrs Besant explains the differenc e 
{Between theosophy and neo-theosophy She ends 
very mterestmg article with the following 

The Theosophical Society has been chosen by the Giurdians 
« HnmanUy to be the receptscle of Theosophy and Iheir 
Metsenger ; so long as it remains albincliisive it will live , if 
it ehould become exclusive of any truth it will die, and a 
'worthier successor will take Us name and its place Myiiads 

ifkicts and truths remain foi man to discover, w Inch are in the 
fUvine Wisdom as known to the Masters , one by one they will 
^ brought down to increase the meie fragment of that wisdom 
Which IS as yet known to us Let us bew are, lest in our con 
; cut we erect our ignorance as a barrier against tbeir influx, .ind 
SO compel their Guardians to And bums more receptive, hcirts 
mote loyal, in an organisation other than the Theosophical 
'Society. 

Miss Lily Nightingale’s artitle on “ The Power of 
Sound ” IS full of interest, and giVes one truly to think. 
»I give two quotations which show clearly the trend of 
the article:— 


^ Sound is«the token of life—elemental, human, universal 
Winds and waters raise their mighty voice, earthquake and 
tiaturact speak *' with many tongues,” animals utter {loenis of 
i^ve and runes of wrath. 

I With each spoken word of daily speech we are building forms 
llhl the surrounding ether, invisible aerial architecture, houses 
imd temples more real than those raised by human hands 

Another article of much interest is translated from 
unpublished Russian book and entitled “ Percep¬ 
tion of Men and Animals,” m which the author explains 
fSie difference between the psychic apparatus of these 
two. 

The 0 (cult Review for August contains an interesting 
article by Mabel Collins, entitled “ The Transparent 
•Jewel,” ui which she gives an account of the doctrines, 
whunsms, practices, and sources of the Yoga teachings 
Ae “ transparent^ijewel ” is the mind of man when 
r ij has been drawn from the darkness of material life, 
and bcf^nie perfectly clear through the study of the 
yoga,, Mr. H Stanlev Redgrove’s article, ” On Sym- 
, Ixdisin Ml Art,” should prove interesting and instructive 
to all artists. ” No man,” he says, “ can be a 
ii((ae-«rtiit who is not m the genuine sense of the word 
i^not that distorted and depraved m^nin^ assigned to 
)t by modern usage) a mystic, there is no genuine 


art without vidon—the vision that tells of the true and ' 
inner meaning and significance of experience and 
phenomena. It is the aim of the artist freidy to give 
his vision and its fruits to all those that ai^ able to 
receive thereof.” Mr. W. J. Colville gives an accounb 
of Abdul Baha Abbas and his teachings; and Elhott 
O’Donnell writes on Indian jugglery, the solution of 
which, he maintains, must be looked for outside the 
physical, the keynote to it is in the superphyacal, and ' 
we must turn to the Spirit World for this. 

The Theosophical Path for July contains several very 
good articles, and two of special practical value—*' The 
Psychology of Sanitation,” by Lydia Ross, M.D., and . 
“ The Healing Power of Music,” by a student, “ Sani¬ 
tation,” the author says, “ goes beyond the mere 
matter of physical health or economic value.” The 
article is a plea for general purification both inwardly 
and outwardly—“a more positive pose and centring 
of the Real Self, and more freedom from the aggressive, 
mixtures of external influences ” The second article 
IS a plea for the realisation of the power of music on the 
emotions, as a power m our lives, and m our sanatoria 
as a cure for the mentally sick and insane He quotes 
from a scientific periodical of cases of nostalgia and 
aphasia cured by a musical-box m the sanatorium, the 
writer of which “ attributes the cure to a resuscitation 
of the will-power by means of the emotions being 
aroused by the music Music, he says, is the language 
of the emotions, and good music diverts the mind 
from bad emotions such as brooding ” 1 he writer of 
the article says, “ I he reason why we cannot fix or 
make use of the loflv states into which music lifts 
us IS because the general tone of our life is not keyed 
up to that pitch . If music does not inspire us to 
action, It has not inspired us at all We have to realise 
that we are temples, and that these shrines need to be 
made clean and fit ere they can be blessed by sublime 
presences. Anything worth having must be fought for, 
and It rests with us whether we consider the thing 
worth fighting tor.” 


' THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 

rHi. August number of the Englishwoman contains 
several inteiesting articles. 

The Countess of Selbome, who writes on Suffrage 
prospects, sacs the spectacle of the two Parties calcu¬ 
lating what arrangement of the women’s vote will most 
benefit their own group is not an edifying oiJe. To 
working women it will seem that the Labour Party are 
their real friends, anxious to do them justice without 
counting up the exact electoral profit they may hope 
to gam 'Ihe probability is, concludes the Countess, 
that the Labour Party will eventually eat up the 
Liberal Party. At any rate. Labour i^ill certainly gam 
an advantage over Liberalism if it can convmce the 
women of the people that it is their disinterested friend, 
while Liberalism merely hel^s them for lyhat it can 
get out q| them. 



"Some Holi®y Boolcs. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE IN 
FICTION * 

This eagerly-expected novel by the author of “The 
Dop Dodtor'” fa as •strange, as daring, as emotional, 
perhaps even more verbose than its predecessor, and 
as paradoxical. In this book Miss Graves, who 
writes under the name of Richard Dehan, gives us 
a notable companion to her former work. Of that 
earlier story it was never doubted that so ruthless a 
■picture of the horrors of war could only have been 
"painted by a man; in the present book there is a 
more pronounced feminity, but just as virile a pre¬ 
sentment of war’s horrors. What can be more realistic 
than this description, the superabundance of words 
strengthening the effect ? 

The trodden slopes that were strewn with shattered Minic 
rifles and smashed muskets, Highland bonnets, bearskins and 
shakos, and dead and dying men in kilts and plaids and red 
coats, lying in queer contorted attitudes—as if a giant child 
had been playing at soldiers, and had given the green board a 
spiteful kick and gone away—were covered with a low shrub 
like bilberry, seemingly laden with a plentiful crop of red fruit, 
yet they were not berries but blood-drops. The grasses wept— 
the earth was soaked—the river in the glen-bottom ran blood. 

This is no story to be taken up for a half-hour’s 
diversion. When a writer dares to take two heroic 
figures of the past, one at least of which is known to 
all, to give them imaginary attributes, substitute 
fiction for fact, and yet do this in such a way that 
.the fiction seems only an unusual dress which makes 
the personalities more vivid, anyone can see that the 
writer deserves to be studied, not skimmed; to be 
leisurely read, not galloped through. 

NO TALE FOR THE UNSOPHISTICATED.' 

Neither is this a tale for the unsophisticated, as the 
scene to which the story owes its title will tell. Hector 
Dunoisse, the central character, has fallen before the 
charms of the beautiful Mrs. de, Roux—for her he has 
sacrificed purity, honour, arid his good name. Called 
upon by his father to claim the succession as Hereditary 
Prince of Widinitz, he has actually taken his mistress 
with him upon the journey to that country, and both 
have rightly been cast out with scorn and contumely. 
Returning to Paris, Henriette dc Roux, who has tired 
of her ruined lover, manages that he shall be despatched 
upon a foreign mission. Owing to an accident to 
the train at Joigny he returns unexpectedly, to find 
Henriette, as he supposes, dead, though really only 
insensible. To them comes the new lover, an old 
school companion of Dunoisse, with whoiri he had 
fought a duel, who, roughly telling the crude truth of 
Henriette’s shamelessness, points out to Dunoisse that 
she is reviving, and then demands that-t)oth,pf them 
shall leave her to decide who shall retain her, the test 
being the iigme she shall first pronounce upon recovery. 

• Bitnieen Tm Thitves, •By Richard Dehon. (Heinemasin. 
6s,) 


A DRAMATIC PASSAGE, 

In that room of a woman’s shame hung an ivory 
crucifix, the Figure covered with a drapery of black 
velvet, and the sight of this had prompted the mockery 
in the man’s voice, who thus continued ' ' 

“ Whose name this woman speaks, his she shall be, soul and • 
body I Is that agreed, my virtuous Dunoisse ? ” 

The cold blue eyes and the burning black eyes met «ndi 
struck out a white-hot flame between them. . : ", 

“ It is agreed I " said Dunoisse in a bateiy audible voice. ' 
“Her husband is out of the running—a scratched horse," 
said dc Moulny, sneering and smiling. . . . “ He has battened 
on the sale of her beauty, and climbed by the ladder of his 
shame. Therefore, should those pale lips frame ‘ Kugi'ae,* it 
counts less than nothing. . . . We stand or fall by their 
dropping into the hair-weight balance ol Destiny a ' Hector ‘ ori 
‘Alain,”’ ,4 

A silence fell. The ashes of the dying fire dropped upon the 
tiled hearth with a little clicking echo. . . . Three tivafai 
waited by the moaning figure on the sofa in the disarranged., 
disordered bedchamber. ... De Moulny, and Dunoisse, and 
Another Whose Face was hidden by a veil. ... 

“ Ah, Jesu Christ I ...” ' 

The Name came from the pale lips of Henriette in a sighing 
whisper. Then silence fell again like a black velvet pall. , . 
Dunoisse and de Moulny, the fire of lust and anger dead asheSv 
Irctwben them, looked with awe and horror, each in the other's 
face. And stronger and clearer upon the strained and gttil^ 
consciences of both grew the impression of an unseen Presence, 
awful, condemnatory, relentless, all-potent, standing between-j 
them in the rose-coloured room. 

HERO AND HEROINE, 

Dramatic scenes such as this abound in a bo<& of: 
which, though the plot is simple and but few peopl|| 
occupy the stage the whole time, yet occasionally thS: 
arena is crammed, and there are also by-plots. Thei 
heroine is Florence Nightingale, under the ah'as of 
Ada Merling, with the additional attributes of beauty, 
wealth, and a hopeless love-story; and the hertb 
Dunoisse, the young Frenchman, who is ct^ited witl^ 
the. noble deeds of Dunant, the Swiss enthusiast whO: 
suggested the Red Cross Society. It must not be’ 
forgotten, however, that Miss Graves tells us that 
“ the story is not a biographical record, but a wcHfa 
of fiction founded upon the rock of indisputable fact.^’ 
The period being Victorian, the style is 'Victorian alsdy 
with this exception: that, as the opening fhapters 
describe the death of the hero, they belong to th^ 
present epoch of aeroplanes and motors, Duriofas|[^ 
wishing that they had been invented long before, ffaB 
in war they would be invaluable, and in war wjffl 
come thein supreme use. “ For the swift and ea^ 
removal of wounded from the field of battle, a 11^ 
of Army Hospital Service aeroplahes will one day .'^ 
built and equipped and organised by every civilfaed 
Government under the rules of the Crimson Cross,” , ’ 
THE hero’s HISTORY, ' j 

The story begins at the sixth chapter, when wri leaili 
that Dunoisse’s {)irth was not quite regular, his father) 
one of Napoleon’s jiarshals, having run away with 



his mother from the Carmelite convent in which she 
was S professed nun. Grief for her failure in religion 
so preyed upon her mind, however, that when her 
boy was about six years old .she resolved to return 
■ to the convent, and there make expiation for her sin. 
Her husband said he would permit it if the Car¬ 
melites would give him the dowry which had pa.ssed 
Ao the convent upon her first novitiate, and the 
ioistitution gave the money back and received the 
penitent. 

At the military school at which the boy was educated 
this story came out, and was the cause of a duel between 
him and a schoolfellow, the result of which was that 
the other youth was maimed for life, and had to give 
up his career. As .De Moulny was recovering, the 
two boys had a long conversation, and Dunoisse 
promised that he would never touch the money which 
had come to his father in so unholy a manner. And 
this vow he kept for many years, giving lessons after 
sschool hours in order to get his pocket money—in 
'fact, living the life of one of the poorest of the inmates, 
.although his father was a rich man. Trained in this 
severe fashion, and helped by the early teaching of a 
little old lady who had been his English governe.ss, 
mentally and morally Dunoisse became a strongman. 
Hearing by chance that tlie little old governess had 
■fallen upon very evil times, he travelled to England 
to see her, and this brought him in contact with Ada 
.Mcr'i'.:,. who had just succeeded in establishing a 
home for invalid gentlewomen, which is still in existence 
in Lisson Grove. The two were mutually attracted. 
sTn a little interlude later on wc learn that Ada Merling’.s 
another, seeing that her daughter was so attracted, 
iand fearing that a marriage might take place between 
her and Dunoisse, compelled Ada to promise that she 
would never marry a foreigner, or a Catholic. Mean¬ 
while, unhappily, Dunoisse has fallen under the 
fascinations of Henriette de Roux, and is in consequence 
ruined both in character and purse. 

i LOUIS JJAPOLEON, '' PRINCE OF PRETENDERS.” 

5 '..- 

Ada Merling has come in contract with Louis 
j^hpoleon; thenceforward he is the bugaboo of 
(her existence. As we have never learned that 
Florence Nightingale conceived so terrible a hatred 
fW the third Napoleon, we must suppose that 
it is Miss Graves who thinks of him as the 
cunninR. shameless, impecunious, greedy wretch he 
is represented here; the “ Prince of Pretenders 
who became by fraud and craft and treachery and 
.'tBurder Emperor of France.” To his shameful policy 
;9he attributes the Crimean War and its ensuing 
disasters. Through him Dunoisse is cast into prison, 
iMd so tortured that when he comes out it is as an 
;pld and decrepit man. During his imprisonment he 
jihad time to think of his own crimes, for at the bidding 
■rf Madame de Roux he had spent upon her the money 
. t^en from his mother's convent, and which had been 
by his father in a bank to his credit. 


A HORROR PICTURE Of THE CRIMEA. j.JV 

Dunoisse and Ada meet aigiin during the CpiiBean c 
War, where both are giving themselves up wholly to' 
helping the sufferings of others. Though the plot may ; 
be fiction, the facts of the horrors, miseries and shame 
of that war are true enough, and Miss Graves does not 
spare our sensibilities. Here is another of her forcible, 
if too wordy, descriptions :— , ' . 

And, svrnlhed in clotted rags of bandages ; or nakedly ex- 
ptwed to the shuddering sight of men, were faces mutilated by 
loss of noses or lips ; and blind faces, showing red, empty eye- 
sockets ; pr mete fragments of faces, .shattered, and split, and 
mutilated by grape, and shrapnel, and shelbsplinters ; or cloven 
with great sword-strokes from the forehead to the chin. 

It would not be fair to the writer to give further. 
details from a book to which so much care .nd thought 
have been given. It may be asked why the tale of our 
incapacity, our wretched commis-sariat, and the 
shameful trickery that went on then should be revived; 
but forewarned is forearmed ; and though it is to be 
hoped we are unlikely to be so unprepared again, yet 
the moral to be learned from such a history should 
never be forgotten, as the past so often is. 

A VISION OF THE LADY OF THE LAMP. 

The book closes with the death of Dunoisse. De 
Moulny, become a cardinal, comes from a distance to 
receive his own pardon from and to give absolution 
to the dying man. A letter from Ada Merling, 
which was only to be delivered after her death, 
comes too late for Dunoisse to hear while living. Eut, 
believing that the soul often remains a prisoner 
for hours after the spark of life has been extinguished, 
the Cardinal read the letter aloud in the death-chamber. 
Dunoisse heard, and to him was given a vision of the 
Lady with the Lamp. Then ;— 

The vision fatierl, but Ihe light of those eyes remained. lie 
whom their ineffable mild gaze had turned on, standing by his 
own new grave in Zeiden Cemetery, understood at last, lie 
comprcliended now the breadth and depth and height of the 
Divine t.ove. lie saw how Supreme Beneficence had worked 
for good and ultimate happiness through all the disappoint¬ 
ments, labours, agonies, sorrows and sufferings of his own ended 
life on earth. He saw it dispersing through a million million 
channels, to irradiate, cleanse, and transform the souls of men 
and make them fit for Heaven, He saw it flowing outwards 
through the gentle hands of the woman, his soul’s beloved, 
appointed to carry out the great work by which his own had 
been prompted and inspired. He reaped his harvest bountifully. 
And what had been a trembling hope in life became now after 
death a glorious certainty o( w'ork not done in vain by any 
labourer, however humble or unskilled, whose aim and end arc 
the honour and glory of God. 

I'HE EAST—HUMAN AND 
OTHERWISE.* 

Born in Cairo, life had no complbiities for this 
daughter of a great dancer, who is the heroine of 
this book. Ariha was left, when her mother died, 
to the brutal* ill-treatment of her father, a man of 
Eastern Extraction, and probably of mixed parentage. 

* The .S-qul of tht Dancer. By Theodore Flatauj* (Eveleigh 
Nash. 6s.) 

e 



When yonng and he had travelled m Europe, 
there saw and mamcijiier mother, but, losing all his 
money, Abu-el-Leylah returned to Cano and sustained 
life as the keeper of one of the filthiest opium dens 
m the filthiest quarter of the city—which is saying a 
good deal. No one knew anything about him. “ the 
Berberme servants who stole along the winding maze 
of narrow ways which led to his den, who, shoes in 
hand, padded along m the dust, their white galabiehs 
gleaming ghostlike through the gloom, who spent the 
long warm nights in gambling, or forgot them in the 
dreams of hashish —what did they care for his past ^ 
What concern of theira so long as he did not disturb 
the regular play of their vices ? ” Ariha had ever been 
full of fnght and cursed and beaten, left to steal her 
food how she could, she had become as cruel as such 
a little slave might well be Always hated, and 
familiar with misery, her great wondeiment was 
“ why people ever laughed ” The dwelling m whieh 
her father kept her day by day was “ about twelve feet 
square and of blocks of rough-cut stone, covered with 
the marks of ages of human use, the ceiling, high 
and dome-shaped, was black from the smoke of fire 
and the crude oil-lamps burnt by those foi gotten 
0( cupants, who had scorned to alter their surroundings 
save to add an occasional coating of filth The un¬ 
even floor was covered with a litter of torn news¬ 
paper pieces, fruit skins and an evil multitude of 
bits and scraps half trodden in upon other like layers 
It was Ariha’s business to scrape off the uppermost 
dirt from these unutterable rooms, but she was a 
dreamer of dreams, and in these found her sole solace 
and oddly enough the instrument of her future sue 
cess. 

CAIRO IN JULV. 

Cairo itself is well described We arc first intro¬ 
duced to Ariha at noon in Julv, when— 

I'he sun shone in a cloudless sky, burning the very blue so 
that It piled to brassy yellows ind faint greens* 1 he narrow 
dvist coloured street shimmered and baked in the fervid beams, 
save where the ramshackle rough stone and wooden shops cast a 
sharp cut lint of shade 

Ihe hot air hung stagnantly, heavy with the rich milodours 
of humid earth, decaying vegetable matter and crowded 
animal life 

1 he hum of the city's life had sunk to silence, and but a few 
distinct noises disturbed the burning siesta hours A belated 
mule cart carrying stone from the Mokattam Hills quarries 
passed ^along some far street, its unoiled wheels crick crack 
cracking an intensely sharp staccato A vendor of drinks 
rhythmically clanked and clapped his brass saucers, his cries 
mellowed by the distance blow circling alx)ve the houses a 
half'dozen kites screamed, and one swooped down with flapping 
wings to snatch a tit bit from out of a pile of refuse 

1 here were no other sounds Man and his beasts swooned 
and suflocaled beneath the golden flood of heat and light 

But its great beauty is at night, for then— 

The burning glare and white heat of day had long since gi\ en 
way to the summer night, that soft, odorous time wdien the 
breeze from the Mediterranean, sweetened and fragranced as it 
sweeps over the Delta crops, blows through the streets and 
lanes and maze of crooked, narrow ways, cleansing the city of 
it sweating foetid airs There was that nch and smooth balnf, 


that warmth and freshness which more than atones for the heat 
of the da) 

THE FASCINATION OF THE EAST. 

Anhd goes to Europe, taken there through the self- 
sacrifice of two teachers m the Berlitz School m Cairo, 
a big-hearted man and woman whose friendship dated 
from their rescue of Anha Then comes her great 
triumph, when she takes London by storm Marrying, 
she has tw'o happy years, but, losing her husband 
from a fall when mountain-chmbmg, Anha becomes 
numbed to all her interests and blind and deaf to all 
about her Urged by the doctor, the two friends 
take her back to Cairo, where on Christmas Eve she 
again awakens to life and its possibilities, and we leave 
her m her own citv, sure that her fuller life is but 
just beginning Tor, as Mr Flatau sa>«i — 

Ihe charms of the last are many and varied, thev weave 
Ihemselves into a dizzling patchwork of memory, mistily veiled 
with iinagmition , and the result is a magic carpet, enchanted 
and irresistible, which wc name “ The Call of the East ” 
1 gypt works this spell with cunning hands There is no 
ett icing It, and no hope of happiness or content in disobeying it 
There are a few Englishmen who live their lives in that sea 
of sand and flood of sunshine, and w ho curse every gram and 
beam 1 hey w ill swear at the yellow brown 1 ind whose glaring 
desert flatness levels their hopes as it browns their skins—‘and 
their souls They will rave ol green fields and white clifts ; of 
fogs, rain, and Ihe exhilarating ca^t wind , of thcaties, hansoniSf 
and iheir once favourite restaurants 

Hut they will never remain away from the burning 
(hot desert wind) and the creak of the sakkia (water-wheel 
worked by oxen) A month in England, and they ache and 
pine for the part of them left in that hot, waveless sea 

The “ Soul of the Dancer ” is an original and uncon- 
\ cntional story, breathing the very essence of youth. 

GOOD STORIES OF A GOOD 
ACTOR.* 

From thinking over the influence a popular player 
must wield to being obsessed by a desire to know all 
the phases through which such a man must pass before 
he attains eminence is not a long process Mr Edgar 
went farther still he thinks there are many people 
who would desire a peep at the many personalities 
included in such a man as Martin Harvey, and hence 
the book before us We must be prepared for a little 
hero worship—heroine worship, too, m this case, for 
the beloved wife who has been the actor’s inspiration 
in manv < ases, and who, as Miss de Silva, shared m 
the benefits of the Lyceum teaching, was the writer's 
mainstay in getting his materials There are mote 
heroes than one, Martin Harvey’s story could not 
be given without including Irving The actor was 
the son of a man who loved the theatre, and who, 
being well-to-do, helped his son through his noviciate 
But he could not, even if he had so desired, save him 
from the trials and agonies of such a man as the 
creator of “ The Only Way ” So we get tragedy as 
well as comedy in Mr Edgar’s pages 

* Mitttm Harviy^ 'Samt Pagts of Hu Lfe By George 
Edgar. (Grant Richards.^, 7 s 6d net.^ 



DRAWBACKS OF SUCCESS. 

Mr. Edgar was talking to Mrs. Harvey about the 
difficulties ^nd pleasures of an actor’s life .— 

Pec^le do not separate Sidney Carton from Martin Harvey 
or Miwai from myself,” said Mrs Harvey, “ espedally (he 
slmpJer playgoers. They imagine we live the life of the 
play. They identify us tilth the ictaal self sacrifice of 
Sidney Carton and Mimi This is very embarrassing, 
and has proved a difficnit influence to fight It makes the 
h choice of play*; very uncertain, and all oui new plays have to 
fight their way against this strange influence Mr Harvey in a 
new play, which presents him lo a diflerent light—say 'Ihe 
Breed of "the Tresharos*—offends some proportion of our 
aodience at first They simply Mill not reconcile his conduct 
i in the new pari Miib the exalted opinion they have formed of 
Sidney Carton If 1 play comedy I oifend those gentle people 
V. who find Mimi their ideal I am Mimi to them, and when 1 
pUy some part quite different they feel—and say—* That is not 
what Mimi would have done.’ They love the old play, and we 
dare not change a button on the costumes \Vheo 1 changed 
ihe colour of Mimi's dress the protests Mere so many that the 
1 old costume bad to be replacecCexactly as before ” 

A “slow*’ story 

Here is one story told by Martin Harvey against 
hcnself. Describing the rehearsal of one of his plays, 
he says 

** Well, daddy,” I said, stopping in the passage, “how did 
^yon like the pUy ? ” 

He pondered the question deeply 

little slow, sometimes,” he said at length, and with 
great gravity 

‘•where is it slow • * I asked 

Wngbt eyed me with increasing defiance in his benevolent 
old tyti. 

“Do you want to know’” he asked. “Do you want the 
truth ?” 

“Yes, of course ’ ” 1 replied “Where is it slow 

“Whenever you come on,” he said, passing grivcly on his 
way, “You want the truth, and now you’ve got it ’ 


A PRINCE OF GOOD FELLOWS* 

Who would not be proud of the friendship of 
such men and women as Mr. Munday has been 
able to tenter upon his list • A prince of good 
fellows, a capital companion, only fifty-seven years 
old—what a record he may have to show if he lives 
out his allotted span' Naturally he cannot talk 
about his friends without telling his own story, at 
least in part, and what a story it is ' 1 he son of 

a schoolmaster, of whom he says “ chill penury 
frose the genial current of my father’s soul,” at the 
age of eleven young Munday was employed to read 
(the Bible to Isaac Pitman, who was then working 
seventeen hours a day m a dingy loft over a stable 
The reading for hours on end, stops as well, was a 
sore trial Thirty years after, the hateful habit of 
r^admg the stops came bac k to him whilst reading the 
lessons at Lyndhurst Church To his horror, he 
heard himself declaim, " Here beginneth the first 
chapter of the Book of Kings, comma,” and then 
, cehtmue, “ In the seventh year of Jehu, Joas began to 
reign, colon,” etc 

* AChtmteUefFrunishtps, By Lutbe^Maoday (1 Werner 
laiurie. las. 6d. net h A 


A VARIED. QARES*. 

Mr Munday started as a clerk at fifteen, but, hating 
restraint, rule, and detail, he soon threw up office 
work and shipped before the mast as a gunner. It 
seems doubtful if he escaped routine there; any way 
he did not escape sea-sickness. Smee that tinie he 
has sampled many employments—chorister, fireman, 
tea-planter, singer, club managA, theatrical agent, 
and so on, and appears at present to find diicken- 
raisiiyg to be quite absorbing When one considers 
that he has arranged forty-three plays, organised 400 
charitable entertainments, and started a few clubs, 
this is not astomshing—the change must be invigorating, 
A JUMBLE OF TIT-BITS, 

Mr Munday is a man of action , above everything, 
he does not profess to be literary. His book, m fact, 
IS a delightful jumble of tit-bits, such as might be 
expected from a man who writes “ The world was 
and ix m\ home my love, and she was and still is 
my only schoolmistress, indulgent and forgiving ” ; 
and whose article of faith he thus describes; “All 
the intricate and complex rebus, so faintly described 
as human life seems only part of one whole, mter- 
mingltd, but never separate from one eternal mystery.” 
Ihc reader must go to the book itself for the full toll 
of enjoyment Here are a few of the plums which 
are richly scattered about 

£900 TRAINING FOR TWO MINUTES’ tAILURE 

Mr Munday is as ready to poke fun at himself as 
at others, so I quote from his experience as a singer, 
Hamilton Aide and others having persuaded him to 
go in for training He did it, as all else, thoroughly-^ 
and the result ^ 

stuffed Mith all this knowledge, I got my first engagement. 
May 24 , 1887 , was the epoch making date, and I created a tenor 
part in t heiubini s fourth Mass at bt James’s Hall—(created 
means singing for the first time in Lngland) 1 Ins was my first 
and only serious engagement—the result ol years of study, with 
cost of upkeep amounting to about £‘joa It lasted two minutes 
and a quarter Mackeiieie was conducting, and the I ondon 
Musical Society piovided a chorus of two hundred Whether 
It was the noise of the orchestra or the ehoru. I don’t know, 
but something paralysed me 1 got iwiy all w rong, jumbled 
the whole affair, and walked off the stage fhis was the 
beginning and the end of my career as a piofessional singer. 

WHY DO I L1 Ve 1> 

He had aspirations as a poet, and sent to Sir James 
Knowles a sonnet called “ Why do I live ^ ” Sir 
James replied . “ You live, dear Munday, because you 
sent your poem by post and did not bring it yourself.” 

He was once foreman of a jury before Lord Colendge, 
the Lord Chief JusUce of England Sinking in ajipeamnce, he 
embodied the refinement of subtlety, which he used with great 
fascination m manner and volte 'The jury falling lo agree 
upon the verdict, I announced this fherenpon the senior 
magistrate left the bench, or w hatever you call it, and walked 
up to the jury box With his mavtter in modo and exaggerated 
courte^, he began to flatter us all, and me in particuiai, upon 
our extreme wisdom. 

Aftceting great humility, he deprecated his own views, but 
in about ten mmtites we were completely mesmerised into a 
unaniinous verdict I cannot forgbt how cleverly laird Coleridge 
jwtsuaded me by his magnificence of nUinner. 



Books in Brief. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

British Ciiiitnship. (Longmans, Green and Co, 

3S. ^d.) 

Asked U> define exai^^y v-hat British citizenship means, the 
iepKes were so contradictory that the Journal of the Royal 
Colpnial Ibutltute [UniUd Smfirg) started a discussion on 
the subject of “British Citizenship.” This called forth 
ctKttributions from Mr, James Bryce, Professor Wesilahe, 
Sir Samuel Griffith, Mr. Malan, and other notable jurists 
and men of affairs, and Mr. Sargant, who stllrted the discus¬ 
sion, has here reprinted the consequent symposium. 

'syndicalism and the General Strike. By Arthur D. 
Lewis. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A compilation the main idea of which is to give that informa¬ 
tion which is so necessary to those people who aim at right 
judgment. Mr. Lewis here gives extracts from contcmpoiary 
publications—namely, the French, which he thinks most com¬ 
pletely and ably explains the theory of Syndicalism, the 
Italian, German, Spanish and other native tccoids, which 
have all been most carefully collated. One conclusion the 
reader,will arrive at is that France theorises and acts; 
England acts first and theorises afterwards. Our author 
declares that the idea that strikes are caused by paid agitators 
is not correct, also that Syndicalism is theoretically finer than 
Socialism, because the former aims at educating the workers 
in such a manner that when Co-operation supersedes Capt- 
talism the workers will possess the technical capacity necessary 
for managing production. One thing is needful: to distinguish 
between real difficulties and bogey terrors, ' 

The Awakening of England. ByF.E. Green, (Nelson, 
as. net.) 

This is decrdedly a book for those interested in farming and 

• fruit-growing to borrow, or better strll to buy. Mr. Green 
gives a brief survey of what rs being done and what could be 
done to enable our home pioduce to compete with thlrt sent 
from the colonies and abroad. It is surprising to learn that 
a young Irish farmer can at Glasnevin Agricultural College 
obtain mr eleven months’ practrcal education in agrrcul- 
ture, horticulture, and dairy-farming; and this small sum not 
only includes tuition, but board and lodging as well as 
laundry and medical attention, while in England, even with 
grants from County Councrls, the fees of one of our colleges 
are seldom less than £60 or £^o, rising to ,^120 or mote ! 

The Command of the Sea; some Problems of Imperial 
Defence considered in the light of the German Navy 
Act, igi2. (Chapman and Hall. 5s.net.) 

Under this title Mr, Archibald Hurd makes a timely contri¬ 
bution to the present discussion of naval disposition and 
ultimate requirements for the many purposes of Empire 
defence. We are all proud of our Navy ; how many of us 
know the real facts of the case! This book is published at 
five shillings. It contains just the facts we should all have at 
out finger-tips, and it would be a real gain if, say, one citizen 
itv every hundred made the investment and read this book. 
This would at least reduce by one per cent, the number of 
slipshod thinkers who lack precise information on nearly 
every subject upon which they delight to pose as authorities. 
The cost of the Navy is increasing. The burden has been 
cheerfully borne so hr; but there is sure to arrive a reaction 
against “ extravagance,” and an economic " scare " will do 
more harm than an attack of panic, unless the real needs of 
the situation are better understood by the majority of men 
in these islands. Mr. Hurd does good service in pointing 
out that the situation is one of increasing gravity, and deals 
in a level-headed way with the problems of Invasion sod 
Home Pefbnee «nd*the Oanget of the Dominions, giving, if 


anything, too much space to the New German*' Navy Act, 
which after all is only one factor, however great, in the 
roblem. The Britisher has Imperial responsibilities, bbt 
as yet to think imperially. This little book will help, 
because Mr. Hurd does not over-state the case, but outlines 
the essential features of an argument for adequate protection, 
without incurring the odium which must attach to those who 
speak in the name of an antiquated militarism. 

Gratta/i’s Parliament. By M. McD. Bodl^ (T.f 
Fisher Unwin. los. fid. net.) ' 

A book which at this epoch should be carefully read byhil 
who wish to understand the pros and cons of the Home Rule 
Bill. To mdst of us it sounds incredible that until Grattan's 
day, though Iieland, like every other country, needed to' 
manufacture goods in order to live, she was not free to sell . 
them to any foreigner, nor even to dispose of them in the 
British Colonies and plantations, for fear of detriment to, 
English commerce. Grattan pbtained free trade and a free 
Parliament. The rapid effects ace described in a letter to 
Lord Aukland, written from Dublin in 1785 ;—“You who 
were here so lately would scarcely know this city, so much 
has it impioved, so rapidly is it continuing to improve. I 
cannot but feel daily astonishment at the nobleness of the 
new buildings and the spacious improvements hourly making 
in the streets.” Mr. Bodkin in his first hundred pages give» 
a summary of Irish polilics before Grattan’s Parliament. He , 
then details the deeds of that House, its divisions, and its , 
final fall when the Act of Union was pBs.sed. The last pages 
are headed “The Impending Settlement,” The illustrations 
are mostly taken from the fine National Portrait Gallery in 
Dublin. 

For supplementary information turn to the .4 B C Home Rule 
Handbook, which is edited by Ch, R. Buxton and published 
by the Home RuleCouncil at Parliament Chambers, (is, net.) 
The contents are in alphabetical order ; “Boycotting ” is under 
“ B," for instance. The quotations are from Unionist as well 
as from Nationalist sources, and the book is indeed a valuable 
compendium of arguments. 

The Doctor and His Work. By Charles J. Whitby, 
M.D. (Stephen Swift. 3s. fid. net.) 

A general taking-stock of the position of the medical pro¬ 
fession dealing with the doctor and the patient; the economic 
factor; the Medical Association us a Trades Union, etc.; 
and containing many valuable ideas as to how the doctor 
should be made more useful to that public which is neither 
poor enough to receive charity not rich enough to afford a 
specialist. 

Who's Who in America, (Chicago: A., N. Marquis 
and Co. London; Kegan Paul, zis.net.) 

A volume of over 2,500 pages, which endeavours to give a 
short biography of all Americans of prominence. A Geo¬ 
graphical Index has been added, under which the importam 
pcisons are grouped according to the districts in which the])^ 
live. An invaluable work of reference. ‘ 

The Cornish Coast and Moors. By A. G. Folliott- 
Stokes. (Greening, izs. fid. net. Pp. 366, 
One hundred and forty-seven photographs.) 

Mr. Folliott-Stokes has almost thrown away a golden oppor¬ 
tunity. He should beware of fine writing, and cultivate a 
sense of selection. This record of a well-planned walking 
tour round the coast-line of Cornwall along the old coast¬ 
guard path would have gained immeasdrably by rigid com¬ 
pression and ruthless excision of purple passages. But in 
spite of these defects he has written a book which all lovers 
of the Delectable Duchy should read, for bis love, knowledge, 
and enthusiasm shine birth clearly on e)rery page. 
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S^tr/s and Pastimes in Australia. By Gordon Inglis. 
(Methuen, js, 6 d. net.) 

There is a fine, breezy, out of*door tone about this book 
'which should ensure it a very warm welcome The author 
deals fully, clearly, and with sincere enthusiasm with every 
branch of Australian sport, and the reader is left with a very 
pleasant impression of life on the other side of theviorld 
But the keynote of the book is Mr. Gordon Inghs’s insistence 
that the At^trahan does not live for games alone , his extia- 
ordinary progress in sport of every kind—cricket, lawn tennis, 
racing, hunting, yachting, etc —goes hand in hand with an 
equal advance in the development of bis resources, botli 
Imperial and commercial In conclusion, the author says to 
h» readers in Great Britain and Ireland * ** We learned oui 
games from you, atid we hope we have maintained their 
prestige « To read a story of progress should alford genuine 
satisfaction to the people of these islands whose sons are, each 
day, carrying their progress further and still further " Fioni 
this book one gathers that the Australian is anorthy inheritor 
of the best tradiuons of th« Mother Country The book has 
numerous illustrations, and a preface by Sir G H. Reid. 

LITERATURE. 

Vtsvakarma * Examples of Indian Ai chiiecture., etc 
By Ananda K.^Coomaraswamy, D Sc (Obtain¬ 
able from the author, 39, Brookfield, West Hill, 
London, N 2s. 6d ) 

The first p^t of this senes contains twelve finely executed 
plates of famous Indnn statues Other parts are to follow 

Tht Mystery of Franas Bacon By William T. 
Smedley. (Robert Banks and Son 5s ) 

A book which will be very valuable to students of the 
Shakespeare Bacon controversy It is a model of industry m 
the search for every record in every place, and of ingenuity 
in filling up the gaps in Bacon’s life. The author proves to 
his own satisfaction that Bacon was the author of much (hat 
was published under other names ' 

Tke Cabin By Stewart Edward White (T. Nelson 
and Sons 2s) 

An alluring account of the life led by Mr. White and his wife 
in a cabin, uhich they built for themselves in the Californian 
sierras, wheie they slept in the open, found pogsnoggle holes, 
worked with a mule who did everything but speak, and show 
how delightful life can be when far from civilised drawbacks 
The book is illustrated by Mr White’s own photographs 

The Rid%e of the White Waters By William C. 
Scully. (Stanley Paul 6s) 

These impressions of a return to Witwatcisiand have a vivid 
interest foi those concerned in South Africa, whether their point 
of view be social or political Mr Scully is pessimistic as to 
the duration of gold finding, and tells a terrible story of the 
percentage of cases of phthisis in (he mines 

Eng^hsh Literature from 1880 to 1905 By J M. 
Kennedy (Stephen Swift 7s 6d.) 

A critical ^kctch of Pater, Wilde, the writers of the “ \elIow 
Book” school, Whistler, Shaw, Wells, Gissing, Mocrc, etc , 
prefaced by an illuminating definition of classicism and 
romanticism. 

History of English Literature from Btoumlf to Swin¬ 
burne. By Andrew Lang. (Longmans, Green. 
6s.) 

All lovers of literature will regret that this is the last book 
to proceed from the pen of this most versatile and able writer 
What child revelling in the Blue Fairy Book but Would grieve 
that he would get no more This last book of his was 
written for youth, his object to arouse a living interest in the 


books of the past, to induce his readers to study the 
authors for themselves. It was originally published in five 
parts — the Early and Medieval, Chaucer to Shakespeare, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean Literature, Eighteenth and Nine¬ 
teenth Centunes-^and can still be so obtained. Mr. X^ing con> 
eludes his preface by saying, Through much reading md 
writing they that look out 0? window are darkened and errors 
come ” The book is not faultlessly accurate Mr. Lang's 
vivid memory sometimes failed bim^ or be would not have 
given Johnson’s Boswell the Christian name of Alexander 
instead of James The information is often scrappy; for 
instance, Harrison Ainsworth is dismissed tn ten lines, 
G P R James in two and a half And modem wntets 
generally do not get much attention Probably the reason is 
that their works are come-at-able, which is not the case with 
the early Saxon prose and poetry writers, or indeed authors 
of a much later period I have never elsewhere read such 
bright epitomes of the Ralph Roister Doislct dramas. There 
IS a list of authois as well as a general index 

All Mannei of Folk. By Holbrook Jackson. (Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net) 

A scries of essays and critical papers upon certain notabilities, 
uitlj, epigrammatic, and original Ills Masters of Non 
sense” is masteily His essay on Hyndman is followed by 
one on Meredith 

POETRY 

Poems By Clifford King (Kegan Paul 5s net) 

Poetic feeling and a cultivated taste are shoun in these 
poems, which nevertheless fail in the power ol expressing 
emotion The writer has apparently spent more time in the 
study than in studying life at first hand. 

Lyric Leaves By S Gertrude Ford (C. W. Daniel 
2s 6d net) 

Miis Ford’s weakness is in the othei direction She some 
times illous emotion to overpass art, as m the song of the 
Shop Slave But no one reading this delightful little book 
will cvvil at that What cm be more pathetically charming 
than the wife’s appeil — 

“Ah, wait not till the grass grows gieen above me 
Where >cw trees sway, 

To show and prove at last how thou canst love me, 
Show me to day ” 

Songx Out of Exile. By Cullen Gouldsbury. (Fisher 
Unwin 3s 6d.net) 

Amusing, intcresling, and inspiring verses of African sun¬ 
shine, shadow, and twilight. 

FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Nelson Edition of Foietgn Classics 
The editors must be congratulated upon these charming little 
volumes(ls each) They are well printed, pleasant to handle, 
and excellently chosen Reading Victor Hugo’s “ L’art 
d’ftre Grandpcrc,” it seems almost incredible that the author 
of those heait piercing tragedies of his should alto charm us 
with such lovely little bits as “Jeanne dtait an pain sec," etc 
T he editors have given us his other extreme in “ Histoire d’nn 
Crime.” Again for Anatole France “ Jocaste ” and “ Le Chat 
Maigre ” are the opposites here presented The two Spanish 
volumes are “ La Vida Intirae de Napoleon " and “ Cervantes 
Novelas Ejemplares." 

BIOGRAPHY 

The Life and Times of John Bright. By William 
Robertson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A closely packed book of facts about a wonderful man and 
stirring periods, of which we need to be reminded iit these limes 
oof stress W hen John Bright was a youth the outlook was even 
darker than now. Education was practically ml. In Bright’s 
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liciory there was so miny illiterates that an cMd schoolinaster 
was engaged to attend doily, the men getting leave to study 
with him for an hour at a time. This fact alone will give a 
good idea of the kind of people Bright and bis family were. 
Born at Rochdale in l8l l, his life was devoted to his country 
from a very early period, and* we need only rememl)er that 
-those were the times of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, of the 
Chartist,agitation, the Dis^tablishmeni of the Irish Church, 
Agricul^ral Reform, and the Crimean War, to realise that for 
the student of our social history this book^ is invaluable. The 
first (Edition of the work was published in 1877, an enlarged 
edition six years later, but it W'as encumbered with detail, and 

. the present is a much reduced form of the original. The 
Prelude consists of Mr. Birrell's address at Rochdale last 
November on the occasion of the Bright Centenary, Mr. 
William Robertson was an enthusiastic admirer of Bright, lived 

* in his neighbourhood, and was unwearied in the collection of 
information. His material consists largely of Mr. Bright’s 
speeclies on various subjects, interspersed with many delightful 
stories of some of the noted men of the time, personal details 
and witty anecdotes, such as (hat of the crow'boy who enabled 
M-r. Bright to show that the value of a crow to the farmer is 
^700 per annum I 

Emanuel Swedenbar^. By George Trobridge. 
(F. VVarne and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A sympathetic biography of Swedenborg, bringing out th.it 
environment which helps us to realise the man and the 

* preacher. During his journey from Sweden to London, for 
instance, the vessel he w.is on was boarded by pirates ; fired 
into by a British guardship, being mistaken for the same 
pirates ; and after his arrival in London Swedenborg was in 
danger of l)eing hanged for breaking strict quarantine regu¬ 
lations, having come from a place where the plague had 
broken out. An eminently pr.iciical man, Swedenborg knew 
something of several handicrafts; of good parentage, he 
knew Court life ; and all this brings into relief uad emphasises 
the spirituality of this “ colossal soul.” The book contains 
an exposition of his teaching, and many testimonials from 
his contemporaries, as to his high character, learning and 
reliability, wdth the later witness of others to the value of the 
truths he taught. 

Intimate Memoirs of Nafoleon III. By Baron 
d'Anibes. (Stanley Paul. 24s. net.) 

A collection of letters, newspaper cuttings, conversations, 
reflections, etc., jotted down in the course of a long life by 
a friend of Napoleon. It is ditriciill to see what real j)urpose 
the book can serve. For the most part they are trivial and 
prolix. The most serious purpose seems to be an attempt to 
prove that Napoleon III. was the son of the first Napoleon. 
To do this a hotch-potch of long-forgotten and unsavoury 
scandal is revived. 'I'he book conchidts with a remark about 
the Emperor’s sacred task, and a query—pathetic now—as to 
whether his son would be able to keep his father’s obligations. 

RELIGIOUS AND PSYCHIC. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. By Two Clerks. 
(Cambridge University Press. 2 S. 6d. net.) 

This experiment in conservative revision is lire result of a 
memorial presented to the .\rchbishop of Canterbury inviting 
him to appoint a Committee to correct the .Authorised Version 
“in those places only where it was erroneous, misleading, or 
obscure.” . His Grace suggested that the memorialists sliould 
provide a specimen to show what they desired, and suggested 
the Epistle to the Hebrews tis the book to be undertaken. 

Initiation: the Perfecting of Man. By Annie 
Betiant (Theosophical Publishing Society. 

2S. 6d.) , 

l-ectures recently delivered in^England and collected in book 
foro). Thesk are invaluiblc to the stadent as dealing with the 
Seeker’s steps on the Path of Progress towards the Pet jjet Life 
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of the Individual, and especially suited to inquirers into theo¬ 
sophical doctrines. 

The Ocailt Significance of Blood. By Rudolf 
Steiner. (Theosophical Publishing Society. 6d; 
net.) 

.An Esoteric study showing the connection between tlie blood 
and the ego. 

The Gates of Knowledge. By Rudolf Steiner. 
(Theosophical Publishing Society. 3s. 6d. net.) 
A .sequel to his “ Way of Initiation,” continuing the instruclion 
how to develop the higher self, and leading up to the connec¬ 
tion between philosophy and theosophy. 

Oahspe: A light of Kosmon, revealing unto mortals 
the creation of the world’s Oahspe Home. 
(Letchworth. 4s. 2d.) 

TIk Diary of Judas Iscariot. By G. A. Page. 
(George H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.) 

A reverent attempt to make the fall of Judas les.s inexiilicable ; 
but the reader must learn to regard the Christ through the 
eyes of a contemporary Jew. The late Mr. JSteatJ fcad the 
MS. in the summer of 1911, and exprewed iiis agreement with 
some of the author's views. ‘ ^ 

,FICTION. 

Lady Dorothy's Indiscretion. By Arthur Apphn. 
(Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.) 

A tale of an aeroplane, and a young lady who flew ofl'wiili 
the aeronaut without consulting her friends, scandal resulting. 

The Villa Mystery. By Herbert Flowerdew. (Stanley 
Paul and Co.) 

A thrilling and ingenious sensational story with mother, son, 
fiancee, and an old servant suspected of a crime, and no 
means of proving their innocence without imiilicaling' the 
best beloved. 

The Ordeal of Silence, By a Peer. (J ohn I.ong. 6s.) 
That which happened to a youth brought up by men in a 
country house where no woman liad ever been allowed to 
enter. When Roland escapes into the world he does not 
know how to distinguish between bad and good. Though 
his ordeal is incredible, it is simply described, and the end is 
cheerful. 

'The Rat-trap. By Daniel VVooclroffe. (Werner 
Laurie. 6s.) 

The rat-trap is marriage to a lunatic. 

The Oakum Pickers. Py L. S. Gibson. (Methuen. , 
6s.) 

A very human story of two women whose love was wasted ; 
but though, like the woman in “Aurora Leigh,” they ha#l ' 
“picked the oakum of heartbreak and clisa]>pointment.” 
they bravely resolved to “gather up the pieces and make 
a new world out of the wreck of the old.” (.!ynthia Arden’s 
trouble arose from an early marriage to a sensualist, who 
became a lunatic. Both she and Betty Elli.son are live 
women, and llic*y and their surroundings are j)rcsented lo u» 
with great descriptive power. 

The Race of Circumstance, By H. R. Campbell, 
(Stephen Swift. 6s.) 

A study of temperament, outlining the fall of a young 
American who inherits weakness and vice. Maliciously he is 
put into possession of immense wealth on condition that he 
forsakes his calling, but the devotion of two women save him 
from the lowest depths. Life in New York is vividly and 
skilfully described. 
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The Big Fish. By H. B. Marriott Watson. (Methuen. 
6s.) » 

A novel and exciting series of adventures in search of the 
' tost treasure of the Incas, with a realistic picture of the 
torture of travel in the Cordilleras. Mr. Marriott is not so 
careful as usual. He does not tell us who financed the 
expedition, and seems not to know that **Charity'* in 
1 . Corinthians xiii. should be translated love." 

Judith Lee. By Richard Marsh. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Jadith Lee needs no introduction. She has already beguiled 
many weary half«hours with her uncanny detective stories, 
and here she multiplies them by twelve. 

Galbraith of Wynyates. By E. Everett-Green. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

A romantic story of a young heiress who supposes she is in 
the way of a cousin who is next heir. Fearing him, she rims 
away into great peril, and is rescued by her lover in old- 
fashioned style. 

The Story of Joan Greencroft. By Arthur N. Bav. 
(MUls and Boon. 6s.) 

A simply told tale eff two sisters whose lives ended with the 
eighteenth century. 

714 ^ Return of Pierre. By Donai Hamilton Haines. 
.(Stanley Paul. 6s) 

Describes the life of a French peasant who, tired of tlie 
monotony of his village, enlisted in the army, anti found 
that It was not what he had expected, for it was *'only the 
same life and iie.aih dressed in different clothes.” 

Sable and Motley. By Stephen Andrew. (Greening 
and Co. 6s.) 

A keenly interesting continuation of the life of ** Doctor 
Grey," describing a General Election in a grey and grimy 
rnanufacluring tovui. Satirical in some parts, it is earnestly 
written, and the vieus on social reform of the doctor and his 
friends in no way destroy the charm of the love story with 
which they are entwined, 

The IVaster. By Mrs. Henry Tippett. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

The lantalisiiug story of a man who disappointed his father, 
an old General, by refusing to go into the army. As a 
painter he cannot endure to sell his pictures, as a poet he 
will not sell a poem. Fortunately, or unfortunately, he has 
sufficient to live upon, and so meanders tliiough life until the 
child of a friend is old enough for them to mate. Theie are 
many beautiful touches, though one gets impatient with 
certain of the affectations of the hero. 


Messrs. Novello have now published Part II. 
(is. 6d.) of Mr. Cecil J- Sharp’s book describing the 
sword-diwices of Northern England, and, in connection 
with it, Book II. (as.) of “ Songs and Airs,” containing 
the music used for these dances. The sword-dances 
included in the present volume are those of Sleights 
and Flamborough in Yorkshire, and Beadnell in 
Northumberland. Other recent publications by the 
same firm include a Patriotic Suite and a Norwegian 
Suite by Emil Kreuz for string orchestra in the School 
Band Music Series, an arrangement for violin and 
pianoforte of Dr. H. Walford Davies’s “ Solemn 
Melody,” some songs (Op. 49) by Brahms, Elgar’s 
setting as anthem of the forty-eighth Psalm, etc. 


OTHER BOOKS REGltVED. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY. 

Tha Bayond That Is Withih. R. . 

The Btai^ of Judas Isoaelot. O. A. P«ge»«....p»....^eU3r) net 3/0 

HISTORY, politics, VrAYEL. ' 

To India With the King and Queen. A. W. Fumefs 

(W«stmiiister Pnm) n«t s/6 

Henry Demarest Lloyda CaroUoyd. avoli.IFutasiq) net'oi/o 

New Forest. £.uodfreyan(lG. W. :Tei « a . . . " 

1 I ••. e: ^0 

A. S«,.Rappopart .. 

(QrKiUm)aet 7/6 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The Labour Movement. L. T. Kobbouse ..(Unwin) net 3/11 

Guide to Promotion..........(Oate nod roltfm) net 3/6 

'Krv«’-VW‘-|-arn'r« 5/0 

... 

<&ni(1it) met 3/0 

SPORT. 

The Hunting Tear. W S Duon .,{Haia-Sm!tk) 6/e 


The New Forest. £■ 

A History of European Nations. 


Shams. Hugo Ames ... 

Catechism on Field-Training. 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS. 

Dryden. R. B Johnson .(Blackie) net a/6 

Goldsmith. X'. Seccombs ...(Blackie) net 9/6 

Wagner’S Tannh&user and The Masterslngars of Nurem¬ 
berg. Alice Leighton Cleather and Basil Crump.(Methuen) 9/6 

POEMS, DR.AMAS. 

King Henry HI. (Drania.) R Wyman.(Heffer) net 9/0 

Welsh Poetry. A P. Graves.(Longmana) 9/6 

Blue Blossoms and Green Leaves (Poems'. C Boas.. 

(Stock) net t/6 

Sonnets and Ballate of Guido Cavalcanti. Transited by 
Ezia Pound .. • ....(Swift) mt 3/6 


NOVELS. 

Ames, Flora The Pain of the World. (Key Publishing Co.) 6/0 

Cavendish, I. Dr. Brown’s Partner . (Ham-Smith) 6/0 

Coronet The Modern Market Place .(Long) 6''o 

couilandei. A. Mightier than the Sword . (Unwin) J/o 

H.uuing, D C. F AITaiPS of Men . (Long) 6/0 

lionside, DC Great Is Discipline ..(Henryaon) 6/0 

Leighton, Mane Connor. The Missing Mlss Randolph 

Ward, I^k) 6/0 

Me >de, Mrs. L. T. LoVe’S Cross Roads . (Stanley Paul) 6/0 

OtipeTheim, K. P. Thosd Other Days.(Ward, Leek) 6/0 

Ranger Gull, C WtngS Of Love.(Greening) 6/0 

Rowlands, K A. The Rose of Life.(Ward. Lock) '6/4 

Author of “ Space and Spint.” The TriuneverSB.(Knight; net 5/0 


THE ANCIENT HARPERS OF IRELAND. 

In Annals of the Irish Harpers, Mrs. C. Milligan Fox, 
herself a musician, has given us a delightful volume. 
In the preparation of it she has been indebted mainly 
to the valuable collections of Irish music rescued from 
oblivion by Edward Bunting (1773-1843), and a large 
portion of the book deals with -Bunting and his work, 
At the Harp Festival at Belfast in 1792, the aim of 
which was to revive and reduce to notes for publication 
some of the most ancient airs which had become almost 
obsolete, ten harpers, six of whom were blind, took 
part. The most perfect link with the ancient harpers 
was Denis Hempson, then ninety-seven (he lived to 
be a hundred and eleven). Bunting listened to 
him and recorded till nothing more was ^eft'. 
The book does not tell us much of the instrument 
itself or of its history, but it is to Bunting^s en¬ 
thusiasm that we owe the most, notable Irish harps 
still in existence. (With Index. Pp. 3*0. SiUith. 
Elder^and Co. « 7s. 6d. net.) 





























Languages and 


Les Laitguts Moierras for July has a very interesting 
article by M. 'Bastide, giving a risumi of the Board of 
Education Ctrculatj and hs official report upon the 
teaching of Modem Languages in England. The 
School World a 'column m the same subject, and 
it is amusing to note that stress is laid upon quite 
different points by the French and English writers. 
Both take notice of the regret expres'sfed by Mr. Bruce 
that German is so negleoted; the French writer 
remarks that the regret is because German is valuable 
‘as a sort of mental calisthenics ; the Englishman, 
because for first-rate literary or progressive scientific 
advancement the language is indispensable. The 
Englishman asks how the teacher can get more room 
for German on the time-table; the Frenchman is 
astonished that two boys of the same age, who are 
equal as regards mathematics and classes, should be 
taught French in the same class, one being a beginner, 
the other fairly advanced. He goes on to suppose 
that the teachers are not always well chosen. “ Why,” 
he exclaims, “ did ever anyone hear of such a thing 
as this—a professor of French has actually been 
promoted to the headmastership of a school! ” 

Arrangements for an exchange of homes for the 
summer holida)rs are all now made, but this does 
not preclude exchanges for the school year. There 
would probably be a larger number of these exchanges 
were it not that in all three countries interruption of 
Jhe regular school curriculum is a drawback to our 
scholars. 

exchange of letters. 

Mr. K. S. Row, of Mottapeta, Vizianagram, India, 
writes : “ I want a companion of my age for mutual 
correspondence on general and literary subjects. I 
am a young rnan of twenty years, with an ardent love 
for English home life. I will be happy if you see a 
companion for me.” 

Nearer home, Mr. A. C. Ganzinga, Leidschegr. ti3, 
Amsterdam, who is studying English, eagerly hopes 
that some English ladies or gentlemen will agree to 
exchange help as regards their respective languages. 
He also is probably twenty or twenty-two years of age. 

ESPERANTO. 

By the time this page reaches our readers the eighth 
Congress will be in full swing. It will be unique in 
more ways than one. Twenty-five years ago a 
delicate, reserved, unknown Polish student published 
at his own cost (in money and health) a little brochure 
introducing his idea of a means of bringing peace to 
the world by the use of a simple language which would 
enable all peoples to understand each the others. 
To-day 'the catalogue of Esperanto publications 
occupies a hook of no pages demy 8vo. So this 
Conmess will be a jubilee festival, will occur in 
Dr. Zamenhof’s native land, and Jihis time all seem 
to have agrejed that business questions about which 


Letter-writing. 


strong feeling has been engendered, and upon which 
so many are at variance, shall be deferred, or only 
discussed with a view to venlilatioa. Those who wish 
to read up the question at issue (».«., Should 
propaganda Esperanto organisations have a common 
government with elected representatives, or should 
each nation “ paddle its own canoe " without reference 
to the others ?) would do well to study 'carefully the 
Oficiala Gazelo for June, which contains a complete 
index of all the various projects for uhited action, 
and the issues of Esperanto for April and May, 
and the ‘‘ Kiel, nin organise ” of So. Hodler, which/ 
arc on the other side, the different writers being Ofj, 
opinion that the Universala Esperanto Asocio suffices/^ 
La Revuo for July has an interesting statement by , 
M. Bourlet on the same subject. The organisers M. 
the eighth Congress are sparing no pains, and fortunate 'I 
will be those of us who can go to Cracow. Since 
Mr. Mudie arranged the delightful common dining¬ 
room at Cambridge in 1907, when i,*oo people frivolled' 
over their meals in one joyous party, there has been ’ 
no festival on so large a scale; but in Cracow,on Sunday 
the iith, there is to be another such joyous gathering 
for a common meal. On Monday the Jubilee festival 
will take place. Tuesday is the day for the visit to 
the famous Wieliczka salt mines, about which such 
terrible tales used to be told. On Wednesday the 
tragedy of “ Mazeppa” by J. Slowacki will be performed 
in the town theatre. This favourite of the Polish , 
people is sombre, as is so much of the literature of*! 
those Eastern countries. It was first published in 
1840. The action takes place in the Ukraine, and the 
period is about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Mazeppa is a page of King Jan Kasimir. The king 
and his court pay a visit to the Vojvode, who has ' 
for his second wife a beautiful and refined girl, Ameljo. 
Unhappily the Vojvode’s son by his first wife has . 
fallen in love with Ameljo, so too do Mazeppa and 
the old king. Between them all and the jealousy of 
her husband, Ameljo has to suffer bitterly, with a 
'finish act as in “ Hamlet,” with the death of all the chief 
characters. But this historic drama will be balanced- 
by a merry burlesque in the New Theatre, and on 
Friday the same two theatrical entertainments will, 
be given, so that all can see both. ’ '* 

Meanwhile propaganda is going on steadily from? 
Astrakan to Australia and the Philippines, One 
enthusiastic worker. So. Devjatnin, who being one. 
of the earliest Esperantists, has grown old m the*, 
service, is travelling to Cracow on foot, selling and 
distributing literature through the towns and villages, 
of France, Germany and Austria, through which he 
passes en route, using Esperanto as his sole language. 
Mr. Harrison Hill, who went to Prague to attend tiie 
great meeting of students known as the Sokol, reports 
that an Esperanto office was erected on the great 
plain, where the meetings took place, and was of great 
service. 



Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month.' 

^ I 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

Tariff Reform and the Duty on Wheat, by D LBS, 
“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” Aug. 

Agriculture,' Land. 

Rival Land Policies, by C Jordan, “World’s Woik,” 
■ Aug 

Small Owjjership, by Sir G. Parker, “ Nineteenth 
Cent," Aug 

The Unionist Party and the Small Holdings Act, by 
S. L. Beifeusan, “ Nineteenth Cent, ’ Aug 
The Landlords, the Labourers, and the Land, by 
W H R Curlier, “ Economic Rev,” July 
Minimum Wages for Agricultural Labourers, by C R 
Buxton, “ Contemp Rev,” Aug 
Armies; 

The Great Army Reform Imposture, by I arl Percy, 
“ N attonal Rev,” Aug 

The Suriender of the Mediterranean, by Capt C. 
Battine, “ hortnightly Rev,” Aug 
Ballooning^, Aenal Navigation 
Flight in 1912, by F. A Talbot, “ World's Woik,” Aug 
Airships and Aeroplanes, by M O’Goiman, “ (Ju irteyly 
Rev,” July 

War in the Air, by Major Belleville, “ Deutsche Rev, ’ 
July. 

The War Office and Sky-Warfare, by T Caitwiight, 
“ Woild’s Work,” Aug 

The Jurisprudence of the An, by H Bioughain Leech, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug 

Clime and Prisons : Criminals and the Cr1m1n.1l Class, 
by W b Lilly, “ Nineteenth Cent,’Aug 
Education: 

English Popular Education, by Lord Sheffield, “ English 
Rev,” Aug 

The Teachers’ Register, by J. L Paton, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” Aug 

Electoral : Reform of Parlumentary Elections, by W. H. 
> Wiseman, “ Westminster Rev,” Aug 
Emigration • Effect upon Nationality and Domicile, by 
W C Dundas, “ Westminster Rev,” Aug 
Eugenics: 

, Eugenics, by Dr A F T redgold, “ Q1I5 Rei,”JuIy 
Immunity from Disease and Eugenics, by Pi of J A 
, Lindsay, “ Eugenics Rev',” July. 

Finance : 

Imperial Defence and Finince, by L Ciaminond, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug 

Tariff Reform, by I E Smith, “fortnightly Rev,” 
Aug. 

Will a Tariff h.um Lancashire’ bv J LIhs Baiker, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug 

The block Exchange, by W Landells, " Rev,” 
July. 

Housing Problems ; 

Housing Agricultural Labourers, bv J L Green, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug 
Insurance, National: , 

The Great Insurance Act^ by T J Macnamaia, 
r “ Contemp Rev,” Aug 

Social Insurance in England and Gernitn., by W. H. 
Dawson, “ Foitnightly Rev,” Aug 

Ireland: 

r The Regeneration of Ireland, by Sir H. Plunkett, 
“ Atlantic Mthly,” July 


The Home Rule Bill, “ Qrly. Rev,” July. 

Home Rule Economics, " Edinburgh Rev,” July. 

I he Home Rule BUI in Committee, by Auditor 
rantum, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug 

Will Home Rule Rome Rule? by J. P. Mahaffy, 
“ Blackwood,” Aug. 

Ulster and Home Rule, by F. E. Smith, “ National 
Rev,” Aug. 

Plea for a Unionist Campaign m Ireland, by H. B. 
Leech, “ National Rev,” Aug. 

Labour Problems: 

Recent Strikes, by S. Harding, “ Dublin Rev,” July. 

The London Port Strike, by H. Spender, “ Contepip. 
Rev,” Aug 

Trade Unionism and Strikes, by G. N. Barnes, 
“ Socialist Rev,” Aug. ' 

The Australian Remedy, by P. Airey, “ National Rev," 
Aug 

The Miners’ Next Step, by A J. Jenkinson, “ k eoiiomic 
Rev,” July 

I he Practical Case for a Legal Minimum Wage, by 
R C K. Lnsor, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

The Value of Existing Trade Unionism, by C N Faj, 
“ Atlantic Mthly,” July 

Syndicalism, bv L Levine, “ North Amer Rev,’ July 

• 1 he Real Tioubles, by T. Good, “ World’s Woik, ’ Aug 

Marrmge: 

When Should Marriage be dissolved? by Eail Russell, 
“ English Rev," Aug 

The Reporting of Divorce Cases, by A Fellows, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug ^ 

Navies 

The N.ival Problem, by Rear-Adiniial Dariieus, 
“ Journal United Service Inst,” July 

The Naval Supremacy of England, by A Milhaud, 
“ Grinde Rev,” July 10. 

Imperial Defence and Finance, by E Ciammoiid. 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

The I tcrnal Duel of the Sea, by K. D Cotes, “ United 
beivicc Mag,” Aug 

Germany as a Sea-Power,by W H. Bechler, “ Century 
Mag,” July. 

Parliamentary: 

Contemporary Politics, by Harold Cox, “ Edinburgh 
Rev,” July 

The Political Situation, “ Blackwood,” Aug. 

I he Position of the Government, by F E Smith, 
“ Oxfoid tind Cambiidge Rev,” Aug. 

The Constitution under Cromwell and under Asquith, 
by A. Page, “ Blackwood,” Aug. 

Population Questions: 

Recent Census Returns, by O J R Howaith, “ Geo- 
grimhical Jrnal,” July. 

The Future of the French Population, by Dr J. Wolf, 
*• Deutsche Rev,” July. 

Race Problems: 

The Awakening of the Coloured Races, by Basil 
Thomson, “ Bedrock,” July 

The Colour-Line, by J. D Leckie, “ Chambers’s 
Jrnal,’’ Aug „ 

A New Colour-Bar, by A MacCallum Scott, “Con¬ 
temp ,Rev,” Aug. 
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ShlpdiiiK ud ShipbDUdiiu:: 

Safety at Sea; 

Breusing, Adm., on, " Deutsche Rev,” July. 

Sigshee, Rear-Adm, C. D,, on, “ Century,” July. 
Unsigned Articles on, “ Edinburgh Rev," July; 
“ Nautical Mag,” July. 

Social Coadltioili, etc.: 

The Voluntary Social Worker and the State, by R. C. 

Davison, “ Economic Rev,” July. 

Reform, by H. Belloc, “ 0 .\ford and Cambridge Rev,” 
Aug. 

Conservatism and Reform, by M. Saben, " Forum,” 

July- 

Social Justice and Socialism, by G. Harvey, “North 
Amcr. Rev,” July. 

Individualism, Socialism and Liberty, by R. G. D.ivis, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

Women: 

Suffrage Prospects, by Countess of Selborne, “ F.nglisli- 
woman,” Aug. 

The Franchise Biil and Women Suffrage, by W. H. 

Dickinson, “ Contemporary Rev,” Aug. 

Results of Women’s Votes, by Marie Louise Le Verrier, 
“ Grande Rev,” July 10. 

Women in Industry, by E. Barnes, “Atlantic Mlhly,” 
Aug. 

Sweating and the Trade Boards Act, by J. J. Mallon, 
“ Progress,” July. 

Our Lady Factory Inspectors, by James Haslani, 
“ Englishwoman,” Aug. • 

The Changing Status of Oriental Women, by Saint 
Nihal Singh, “ Edinburgh Rev,” July. 

Chinese Women and Social Reform, by A. Corbett- 
Smith, “ Englishwoman,” Aug. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement; The New Pacificism, “ Qrly. Rev,” 
July. 

Foreign and International Affairs: 

The Dangers of Diplomatic Paralysis, by Commander 
.de Thomasson, “Questions Diploniati(|ucs,” July 1. 
Africa: Tripoli and the Italo-Turkish War, by G. F. 
Abbott, “ Qrly. Rev,” Jiily. 

Arabia; I'rance and Muscat, by C. Erunel-Millon, 
“Questions Diploniatiques,”July i. 

Austria-Hungary; 

Electoral Reform in Hungary, by A. Duboseq, “ Ques¬ 
tions Diploniatiques,” July t. 

Balkan States, etc. (sec also Croatia) : • ’ 

The Sokol Festival at Prague and Slavonic Unity, b)' 
P. Cloarec, “ Noiivelle Rev,” July 15. 

Belgium and the Elections : 

Bertrand, L., on, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte," Aug. i. 
Lachapelle, G., on, “ Rev. de P.iris,” July i. 
Lantslieere, Lduii de, on, “ Dublin Rev," July, 

China : Causes of Unrest, by J. 0 . P. Bland, “ Edinburgh 
Rev,” July. 

Croatia : Hungary and Croatia, by C. Loiseau, “ Rev. de 
Paris,” July 15. 

Cuba and the Cuban Question : 

Brooks, Sydney, on, “ North Amcr. Rev,” July. 
Marchand, H.,on, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” July 16. 
Finland: Russia, Tinland and Scandinavia, by V. 

Whitford, “ Contemporary Rev,” Aug. 

France: ' • 

The New Renaissance, “ Edinburgh Rev,” ^tiiy. 


France and Germany, by A. Tardieu, Deutsche Rev," 
July. 

Germany and France, by ll^l Max Fiirst LichnOWsky, 

“ Deutsche Rev,” July. 

France and Italy, see Italy. 

Germany: - • . ” 

The Decline of Parliamentarism, " KonServatlve 
Monatsschrift,” July. ’ , ' 

A Substitute for the Reichstag, by R. E. May, “ Preuss- 
ische Jahrbiichcr,” Jqly. * * ) 

The Upper House, by Dr. Hans Deljiruck, “ Preuss-' 
ischc Jahrbucher,” July. 

Germany’s Financial Programme, by A.'Wermutb, 

“ Deutsche Rev,” July. . ; 

Germany and England ; Letters by Sir Hiram Maxima 
and Adm. Breusing, “ Deutsche Rev,” July. 'i 

The Anglo-German Mirage, by Sidney Whitman, 

“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug. ' 1 

Baron Marschall in London and the Anglo-Gerinan.J 
Question, “ Correspondant,” July 10. :■ 

France and Germany, see France. . i 

Reform of the Social Democratic Organisation Statute, ' 
by G. Weil, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” July 18., ' 

Greek Islands Question, by Y. M. Goblet, “ Questions.-. 

Diplomatiques,” July 16) 

Holland ; 

The Dutch Point of View in International Policy, by s 
Cornelius, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” July i. 

India; India and HerSovereign, “ Edinburgh Rev,” July.'C 
Indo-China; French Polidy, by Lleut.-Col. Debon, “ Ques- : 

tions Diplomatiques,” July 16. 

Italy : 

PTance and Italy : 

Dauzat, on, “ I.a Revue,” July i;. 

Siglidle, S,, on, “ La Revue,” July 15. 

Panama Canal: 

The Making of the Canal, by C. P. Markham, “ Black- ” 
wood,” Aug. 

The Canal and Maritime Tonnage, by F. Mange, , 
“ Rev. de Paris,” July i. , 

Russia: 

The Russo-Japanese War and the Futuie of Russia, ;' 

by Drolla, “ L'nited Service Mag,” Aug. ' ■ 

Russia, Finland, iind Scandin;ivia, by V. Wi-.itford, 

“ Contemp, Rev,” Aug. ' 

Germans in Russia, by Georg Frhr. von Sass, “ Kdn-'-i* 
servative MoOatsschrift,” July. 

Turkey ; 

The Elections and the New Parliament; 

I.eune, J., on, “Grande Rev,” July 10. 

Tsarigrailski, “Questions Diplomatiques,” July t6. '■ 
France and Russia in the least, by Verax, “ English' 
Rev,”. Aug. 

United States 1 J 

The Constitution and Its Makers, by H. C. Lodge, 

“ North Amcr. Rqv,” July. 

Constitutional Chaos, by C. H. Hamill, “ Forum,” July.,,. 
The Growing American Bureaucracy, by J. Bourne, 
Jun., “Airier. Rfev. of Revs,” Aug. 

The Dired Primary Experiment, by E. Woollen,. 

“ Atlantic Mthly,” July. '* 

The New Political America, by James Milne, “ Fort-; 

nightly Rev,” Aug. a 

Roosevelt the Politician, by F. E. Lcupp, “ Atlantic , 
Mthly,” July. 



Diary and Obitfiary for July 


Jnly I, —The Dominion iky Dinner was held in London, 
Lord Strathcona presiding and the Canadian Minister of Irade 
and Commerce being the chief guest i he French Chambet 
fitided by 460 votes 10,79 the treaty establishing a FioLectorate 
erver Morocco 

July 2.—Di Woodrow Wilson nas nominated by the Demo* 
cmtic Convention as their Presidential candidate . Mr Melvin 
Vo&iman, vt ilh his brother and three others, were killed near 
Atlantic Ci^ by the bursting of Mr Vaniman’s airship IranS’ 
^ ^lanUe . liantc Relief Fund at the^ Mansion House 
reached >^307,500 

July 3 —The Kaiser left Danzig to meet (hclsar at Port 
Baltic .. Arrests were made in conneUion \tith an alleged 
conspiracy in Egypt The Tttamc Inquiry vias closed, ninety 
eight witnesses liaving been examined during the thirty six days 
At the Universities* Congress Lord Curzon spoke on the 
relation of the Universities to the public services, and Mr 
Balfour on the problem of Universities in the List in relation 
, 'to moral ideals Ihe Convocation of Cantcibury discussed 
, tbe relations betvieen Church and State 

" July 4—The meeting between tlie 'Isar and the Kaiser at 
Port Baltic gave rise to considerable comment and speculation 
Boracn and his colleagues m the Canadian Cabinet 
\«rHvcd in London and were welcomed bv Lord Strathcona, 

/ July 5 —The King and Queen gave a Slate Ball at Bucking¬ 
s' Palace . The Dock Strike Committee decided that the 
atrike should continue Lord Selborne and Mr hosier spoke 
a meeting of the Imperial Mission on the subject of Canadian 
Preference. 

July 6—The King and Queen and Princess Mary attended 
Henley ’ Regatta Prince Kalsura left Tokio bound foi a 
European and Ameiican tour The visit of the Kaiser to the 
Tsar came to an end Ihc Albanians, in an encounter with 
the Turks, >«ere defeated ^Mth heavy losses near Vuchitru 
July 8 —Ihe King and Queen airived at Wentworth Wood- 
house as the guests of Lord I ilzwilham A review of the 
Yorkshire National Reserves was held in the paik The In¬ 
spection of the I leet, comprising 223 vessels, took place at 
Spithcod Mr Chamberlain celebrated his 76th birthday 
Grand Admiral \oii Roster, President of the German iVavy 
lyeagne, speaking at Dusseldorf, repeated the demand for a 
fresh increase of the Navy . The International Miners* Con 
rcBS opened at Amsteidam Ihc Camorra Trial, which 
egan in March of last year, was brought to a close 1 ight of 
the accused were sentenced to thirty ytars* imprisonment and 

* the remainder to terms of imprisonment ranging from twenty to 
four years. 

July 9 —Disastrous colliery explosions it the Cadeby pit, 
neat Sheffield, took place, resulting in the loss of uuny lives 
1 he King and Qm cn visited the scene and expressed their 
sympathy . Then M ijeslies commt need a tour of the indusln il 
district of the West Ruling of \ orkshire The Italian troops, 
aft« sharp fighting, occupied the town of Misurata Ihe 
general principle of the hlector il Refoim Bill was adopted by 
the French Chamber of Deputies 
July 10 —Mr Borden, Canadian Ptime Minislei, in a speech 
at the Royal Colonial Institute, staled that the idea) of the 
Dominion was one King, one Flag, one rmpiie, and one Nivy 
, The resignation of Mahmud Shevket Pasha, 1 iirkish Minister 
nof War, was announced . The new Cabinet in New Zealand 
has been swoin in under the leadnship of Mr Massey 

July II -—The Millenary of Oxford was celebriU I, when the 
Dean of Christ Chureh preached m the Cathedral and an 
historical pageant was performed in the gardens of Worcester 
f College A Bill providing for the free use of the Panama 
' Canal by American shipping came before Congress 

July 12 —The Iwelhh of July was celebiated in Ulster At 
the Lord Mayor’s annual banquet to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Mr Lloyd George spoke of the prosperity of trade 

• and commerce at the present time The Governor of the Bank 
of England said the state of Consols demanded the serious 


attention of the Government .. A private conference to consider 
the Dock Strike took placq between the Prime Miniiter, Mr* 
Buxton, Sir George Askwith and Lord Devonport The King 
and Queen returned to London In the Saskatchewan elections 
a Liberal Government was returned w^th an increased 
majority 

July 13 —The Chancellor of the fctebequer spoke at a 
meeting held at the Kennington Iheatre to celebrate the 
coming into operation of the National Insurance Act .. Five 
Ministers, including the Minister of Finance, have resigned from 
the Chinese Cabinet. A Committee of three has been appoihted 
to deal with foreign loans. 

July ^.—Disturbances took place m Hyde Park at the 
Strikers' Demonstration, several men being arrested The 
W S, P U celebrated the birthday of Mrs, Pankhurst and 
the Fall of the Bastille by a great gathering m Hyde Tark 
July 15 —The King and Queen vihitccl Winchester In the 
giounds of Buckingham Palace His Majesty inspected the 
Honourable Artillery Company, together with the detachment 
of the Ancient and Honouiable Company of Massachusetts . 
Messrs Gosling and Orbell discussed possible terms of settle¬ 
ment of the Dock Strike with Ix>rd Devonport at his house 
The Panama Canal Bill was formally considered in the U S A 
Senate A Statement was published setting forth grave 
atrocities m Putumayo, Peru At the Golden Jubilee Meeting 
of the League of German Marksmen, Prince Henry of Prussia 
made an emphatic appeal m support of the Imperial idea . 
Russian subjects are stated to have been killed near Khotan by 
Chinese troops. 'I he Russian Minister at Peking has demanded 
compensation and punishment of the offenders. 

*July 16 —The Royal Society celebrated its 250th anniversary 
. Mahmud Muklitar Pasha appointed 1 urkisb War Minister 
On the occasion of the h rench National Fete, Gustave Herve 
and otlier revolutionaries were released fiom imprisonment Sir 
PcTcy Giruuard resigned his post of Governor of the East Africa 
Protectorate and was succeeded by Mr. II. C. Belfield, the 
British Resident in Perak 

July 17 —Negotiations for the Dock Strike settlement resultetl 
m failure . Meetings w ere held in various places to consider the 
land question Hie resignmion of the Turkish Cabinet was 
reported, this being due, according to the Grand Vuier, to 
internal dis-ensions in the Ministry 

July 18 —1 heir Mi)eslies’ garden party at Windsor was 
attended by about 7,000 guests .. The Supplementary Nivy 
Estimates were issued for 1912-13 , the additional sum asked 
for was ;ii'99o,ooo, making the revised total of ^^45,075,400 
for the jeir ending March 31st next, as compared with 
^^44,392,500 for 1911-12 The Prime Minister arrived in 
1 )ublm, his pre'-enec was made the occasion of suffragist 
mililinl demonstrations 

July 19 —The King and Queen gave a Stale ball at Bucking 
Inm Palace Mr Asquith delivered his speech on Home Rule 
in the Iheatre Royal, Dublin Four women were cliarged 
with conspiracy to file the theatre and to cause an explosion, 
and also w ith assault on the Prime Minister ... The Olympic 
Games at Stockholm were brought to a close . A cannonade 
took place at the entrance to the Dardanelles Reprc-ientativcs 
from 1 ranee and Germany held a conference at Berne regarding 
theCameroons and Congo districts 

july 20 —The C onference of the British Medical Association 
in Liverpool resolved to adhere to the minimum demands of 
the profession, and ci^lled upon medical men to withdraw from 
the advisory committees A new lurkish Cabinet was formed 
with Ghui Mukhtar Pasha as Grand Vizier 
July 21 —Referring to the Electoral Reform Bill, M Poincan^ 
declared that the Govermneni intended to stand or fall by 
proportional representation 

July 22 —The King and Queen visited Imnnngham, where 
Ills Majesty opened the new dock of the Great C^tral Rail¬ 
way Company Mr Churchill ibade his slalemeni on the 
Supplementary Naval Estimates The British Medici Associa-^ 
c 





i\on xesolved to; woyV the Insurance Act as &r as the sanatossOicL 
benefits were cooccrncd, 

July a3.^Mr. Havelock Wilson decided to visit Hull and 
either ports in order to call a genera', strike ... Sir James 
Barr delivered his presidential addreS' to the British Medical 
Assoctanon ... Adisastrous fire occurred in Moor Lane» City, in 
which six young w’omen were killed mul others seriously injured 
... Prewdent FalHires conferred on the Prince of Wales the 
Grand Cross of the Xegton of Honour. 

July 24.'-«The first International Eugenics Congress was 
opened at the Hotel CeciL Mr. Balfour delivered a speech ... 

A strike riot took place on Tower HHl after a meeting at 
which a prayer was offered for the d&itb of Lord Devonport. 
Several people were injured by the biton charge, and arrests 
Were Bmd«t >*>Thb foundation stones of the new Gresham College 
were laid on the site of the former building. 

V July *5*~Majot Leonard Darwin made his presidential 
address to the Eugenics Congress ... The first instalment of the 
X91X Census Returns was issued. According to figures, the 
population was 36,070,492 in England and Wales alone ... The 
Egyptian Conspiracy Trial was concluded. 

July 26.—Queen Alexandra and Queen Amelia of Portugal 
visited the Treioar Crip^es* Hospital at Alton... A compli¬ 
mentary dinner to Sir E. T. Cook was held at the Hotel Cecj,l. 
Lord Motley presided, and there was a large company of 
journalists present. 

July 27.—A great Unionist Demonstration was held at 
Blenheim, at which Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson and 
Mr. F. E. Smith were the speakers ... The Port workers were 
recommended to resume work by the London Strike Committee. 
At a moss meeting the day following, however, the men unani¬ 
mously resolved to continue the strike in defiance of the leaders’ 
advice ... Messrs. Harland and Wolff shut down part of thcii^ 
Belfast shipbuilding yard on account of the recent disturbances 
... The extension of the Central London Railway from the 
Bank to Liverpool Street was formally opened by Lord Claud 
Hamilton ... The Canadian Ministers received acordial welcome 
from the French people on their arrival in Paris ... A telegram 
was received from Aalesund announcing the safe arrival of 
Gaptain Mikkelsen and M. Oversen, who set out in the summer 
of 1909 on an expedition to N. \i. Greenland. 

July 29.—The London Strike Committee adhered to their 
manifesto recommending the Strike to cease. The lightermen 
decided to refuse to agree, but the seamen and firemen, on a 
ballot being taken, voted in favour of returning to work ... A 
Royal Commission has been appointed to investigate and report 
on the supply of oil fuel for the Navy. It is to consist of twelve 
members, with Lord Fisher as President ... The Colonial Con¬ 
gress was opened in Brussels under the presidency of Col. Thys 
... His'Majesty the King left London for Goodwood ... Sir 
Archibald Williamson, M.P., presided over the first Board of 
Trade meeting appointed to inquire into the safely of shipping 
at sea ... The Emperor of Japan died. 

July 3o.--The report on the loss of the Titanic was pre¬ 
sented at a final silting of the Court of Inquiry. The 
’ Court find that the loss of the ship was due to a collision 
• with an iceberg, brought about by the excessive speed at 
which the vessel was being navigated; that no blame was 
incurred' by Captain Smith, who, however, made a very 
grievous mistake, but one in which, in face of past experience, 
negligence’ could not be said to have had any part; and that 
the Board of Trade’s omission during so many years to revise 
the rul^ of 1S94 was blameable. As to the regulations which 
it is advisable lo introduce, the opinion is expressed that until 
means have been devised to render vessels uusinkable boat 


accommodation should be provided for all on board ... In 
Turkey, the Chamber carried a vote of confidence in the 
Cabinet by 113 votes to 45 ... The Crown Prince of Japan, 
Yoshihito Harunomiya, assumed the office of Emperor. 

July 31.—^Violent conflicts arose between strikers returning to 
work and free labourers. Shots were fired and a number of 
men were woantkd* Twent]^-five arrests were made ... The 
King attended Goodwood Races and, in the afternoon, visited 
the Midburst Sanatorium ... The King of Spain ^rived in 


London and proceeded to johi the Queen in Mic hie of Wight 
An aoenyihous donor has pres^ted the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with the sum of ;(^i||DOO for Welsh education .... 
At the London Chamber Commerce, Mr. A. Chamberlain 
announced that ;,^28,ooo had been contributed towards tl^ 
foundation of the London School of Tropical Medicine ... The 
Prince of Wales left Paris ... Mr. Thomas Macketisie, lati^.. 
Prime Minister, has been appointed High Conimidsioner of 
New Zealand. 

parliamentary. 

July I.—House of Commons ; T. 1'•‘i*? on the HooKi 

Rule Bill ... Discussion on the 1 ;;.n " 1* . . ; . 

July 2.—In the House of Lords there was a :i-...>iion on I’le ' 
Naval position in the Mediterranean ... The C<(ii):i.-<:s were in 
Committee on the Home Rule Bill. , 

July 3.-“In the House of Lords the Bishoprics Bill was read, 
a second time ... In the Commons Clause I. of the Home RuleV: 
Bill was carried by a majority of 92, 

July 4.—The Lords passed the Government’s Bankruptpjr^ 
Bill, and the Commons discussed the Army Estimates. ' 3 

July 5.—The Commons considered the Vote for the IiUIk" 
Agricultural Department in Committee. 

July 8.—In the House of Commons the debate on the 
Franchise and Registration Bill was begun. Mr. Harcourt, 
moved the second reading. 

July 9.—In the Commons the Public Offices (Sites) Bill, as. 
amended by a Select Committee, passed its third reading ..»* 
The Inebriates Bill was read a second time. 

July 10.—In the House of Lords the Bill for extending : 
Greenwich time to Ireland was read a second time. 
business was transacted ... In the Commons, the Foreign Officer 
Vote was under discussion, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Bonar ?; 
Law being the principal speakers. 

July II.—The Lords discussed a Bill for the suppression of ’ 
gambling advertisements and circulars. The Bishop of Hereford 1 
moved the second reading, but after a severe criticism the ' 
motion was withdrawn. 

July 12.—In the House of Commons the Franchise Bill waa> 
read a second time by 290 votes to 218. Mr. Asquith, Mr, 
Balfour, Mr. Bouar Law, and the Solicitor-General were the 
principal speakers. 

July 15.—In the Lords there was a debate on the Trans- 
Persian railway; Lords Curxon, Crewe, and Morlcy were the 
speakers... The House of Commons began, but did not conclude, ' 
the debate on the second reading of the Finance Bill. 

July 16.—In the Lords the Government promised an inquiry 
into the acquisition of slum sites for school buildings ... The- 
Places of Worship (Enfranchisement) Bill passed through Com- . 
mittec,..In the House of Commons the Vote for the Terri¬ 
torial Associations was considered in Committee of Supply. 

July 17.—In the Hou.se of Lords a resolu.ion, moved by Lor(h 
Hencage, respecting the failure of the Government to secure the 
co-operation of the medical profession in the working of the 
Insurance Act was agreed to...The Duke of Bedford called 
attention to the shortage of officers in the Expeditionary Force. 

July 18.—In the House of Commons the Finance Bill was- 
read a second time. Mr, Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law “ 
were the principal speakers. = 

July 19,—In the Commons the Mental Deficiency Bill was . 
read a second time and, after a debate, was referred to a 
Committee of the whole House. 

July 32 .—The House of Lords had a short discussion on tho 
unofficial committee appointed to investigate the taxation of 
land values ... In the House of Commons Mr. Civurchiii intro¬ 
duced Siqiplementary Navy Estimates, la^de an important 
staLeincnl on our Mediterranean policy..; Mr. 

Asquith spoke ; the vote for ti^ m 9 ||i on a division. 

July 23.—The House of Lordsnaval policy, 
with Lord Selborne, Lord Crewe, and tha Lord Chancellor as 
chief speakers ... In the Commons Scotch-Estimates were 
considered until 8.15 p.m., when Mr. O’^irady moved the 
adjournment of the House in order to call attention to the Dock, 
Strike. 
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July a4.*"The House of Commons again debated the Supple* 
menUU^ Estimates^ on Which Me. Churchill made.anothcr 
important speech. The vote v^aa agreed to after a division. 

July *5.--In the Commons the vote for the Imperial Defence 
Committee was agreed to, after a debate in which the Prime 
Minister, Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Bonar Law were the 
.principal speakers. 

July 26. —The Commons began the Committee stage of the 
Finance Bill ... A Government motion respecting business was 
carried by a majority of three votes only. 

July 29.—In the Lords the policy of the Government in India 
was discussed... The House of Commons dealt with tlic Supple¬ 
mentary Estimate, afterwards dividing on the outstanding N'otes 
■of Supply. 

July 30.—In the l^ords several private Bills were read a third 
time and passed. The Protection of Animals (Scotland) Bill 
was considered in Committee. Questions also in regard to 
Political Appointments w'cre answered ... In the House of 
Commons Mr. Montague, Parliamentary Under-Secretary fur 
India, made the annual Indian Budget Statement. A surplus 
of ^5,000,000 has l)een realised and a Royal Commission to 
examine and report on the Public Services in India has been 
appointed, having Lord Islington as President. 

July 31.—Both Houses agreed to a vote of condolence upon 
the death of the Mikado ... The Protection of Animals (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill passed through Committee. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

^ " July I. —Ilkkston.—O n the appointment of Colonel Seely, 
Jd.P.f to be Secretary for War, there was a by-clcclion. Result: 

Colonel Seely (L.) 9,049 

Mr.. Marshall Freeman (U.) . 7^838 

Liberal majority ... ... I,2li 

July 13 .—Hani.kv.—O n the death of Mr. Enoch Edwards 
.'there was a by-election in Hanley. Result : — 

Mr. R. L. Outhwaite (L.) . 6,647 

Mr. G. H. Ritter (U.). 5.093 

Mr. S, Finney (Lab.) .y ... . . 1.694 

Liberal majority (over Unionist) ... 654 


;.e, vJuly 26.—The death of Mr. W. S. B. McLaren (L.) ert^ated 
ft vacancy in the Crewe Division of Cheshire. Result: — ;,i 

Mr. Ernrat Craig.(U.).. ' ... 6,260 

Mr. Harold Murphy (L.) . 5(294 

Mr. James Holmes (Lab.) . 2,485 

Unionist majority (over Liberal) ... 966 

OBITUARY, 

July I.— Dr. Milovanovitch (Servian Premier), 50. ■ 

July 8.—Mr. Robert Barrett Browning, at Asolo, 63. 

July II.— Right Hpn. John Lloyd Wharton (chairman of the. ' 
North Eastern Railway and formerly M.P. for the Ripon' 
Division of Yorks), 75. 

July 12.—Mr. Bchramji Marw’anji Malabari .(author and 
social rftformer). 

July 16.—Mr. Octavius Leigh Tvcigh-Clare (Vice-Chancellor 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster), 71 ... M. Alfred Fouiil^ 
(philosophical writer), 74. 

July 17.—M. Henri Poincare (Professor of Mathematical 
Astronomy in llic University of Paris), 58...Rev. Dr. T. Bowman 
Stephenson (founder of the National Children’s Home and 
Orphanage), 73 - . 

July 18.—Mr. Percy Bernard, 67 ... Mr. James Dunn, 74 ... 
Mr. F. J. Macaulay, 82. 

July 20.—Mr. Andrew Lang, 68 ... Rev. Charles Voyscy, 84. 

July 22.—Dr. Louise Appel. 

July 23.—Mr. Abel Thomas (M.P. for East Carmarthen¬ 
shire), 64. 

July 24.—Miss Emma Cons (social reformer «and one of the 
first City Aldermen), 74. 

July 25.—l>r. firiftiih John (missionary in China), 80. 

July 26.—Lord Ferrers, 65. 

July 27—Lady Agnes rollemache ScoU, 57 ... .Sir Charles 
Pontifex (of the Bengal High Court of Justice), 8l ... Mr. A. J. 
Robertson (of the 7 /W£’x), 57. 

July 29.—Mutsuhito (Emperor of Japan), 59 ... Therc.sa, 
Lady Shrewsbury, 79 ... Profe.ssor JOdniund von \ eusser 
(medical specialist and author). 

July 30.—Cardinal Fisclier (Archbishop of Cologne). 

July 31.—Mr. Allan Hume (^‘ Father " of the Indian National 
Congress), 83. 





The lat^ Rev, Chaa. Voysey. 





, ** Camtra^PortraU ffy Hoppi. 

Sir ArchUmld Geilde. 
Ptesiden; of the Royal^Society, whkh 
celebrated its two hundred and hftietb 
angiveesary this month. 
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A Real Advance. 

Telephone users will be glad to hear that by an 
extension of the automatic principle the friendly 
services of the exchange operator will no longer be 
required. The automatic switchboard, with its electro¬ 
mechanical devices working in response to the caller’s 
demands, is a complicated affair. The call itself, 
however, is a simple matter. Each telephone is 
provided with a small dial or disc, having ten holes 
numbered one to ten near its circumference. The 
subscriber, after removing his receiver, inserts a finger 
. successively in the holes of the dial corresponding to 
the telephone number required, and removes the finger 
to the right as far as it will go. The bell of the sub¬ 
scriber who is being called immediately begins to 
ring, and continues to ring intermittently until the 
subscriber answers. If he is already engaged the 
calling subscriber will hear in his receiver the “ engaged 
signal.” The disconnection is instantaneous, being 
effected when the calling subscriber restores his 
receiver to the hook. By the new method telephone 
•operators will, as a rule, be dispensed with for local 
■ calls, but they will still be required for making trunk 
connections. A recent demonstration held at the 
London General Post Office gave subscril^ers an 
opportunity of seeing the invention at work, and its 
universal application is only a matter of time. 

Railways and their Duties. 

If railway directors lived up to the full measure of 
their responsibilities and opportunities, shareholders 
would seldom have occasion to bemoan the depreciation 
which has been so marked a feature of recent years. 
We are glad to record that the directors of the Southern 
■Railway of America, realising that there is a great 
opportunity for increasing the prosperity of the 
Jerritory it traverses, by improving the productivity 
of the soil, and thus increasing the average crop yield 
pier acre, have decided to organise, a department of 
farm improvement work. Its purpose is to show 
farmers what they can do on their own lands and with 
their own resources. This plan has been followed 
very successfully by the Southern Railway’s cotton 
culture department, and it is now proposed to extend 
the work over the system generally. The department 
•will co-operate with the State Agricultural Commissions 
and Colleges, and with the United States Agricultural 
Department, and its work ^will be entirely free to 
farmers. This is an example worthy of all imitation. 


The trader seldom regards the Railway company as a 
friend ; apparently the victim of a complicated and 
unfair system of rating, the trader writhes in his 
impotence, under the very severe handicaps imposed 
by the railways. Even in the United Kingdom there 
is a wide field of co-operation possible between both 
trader and railways which has not yet been exploited. 
Few railway directors are capable of initiating a 
bold policy of giving the public the best service at the 
lowest charge, and until that is done railway share¬ 
holders must not expect to reap high dividends as the 
price of their continued and notorious indifference to 
the efficient management of their property. 

Railway Enterprise. 

There are signs that motor competition has done 
its work and the railway companies are beginning to 
consult tbe interest of the public. The most recent 
example is afforded by the opening of the Immingham 
Dock, a new deep-water port created near Grimsby, 
a.s a result of the enterprise of the Great Central Railway 
Company. The area of the new deep water docks, 
exclusive of locks, is 45 acres of water. There is a 
central basin i,iooft. square, having two arms, each 
1,250ft. long and 375ft. wide. Two of these basins 
arc completed, and two more will he made when 
extensions are nece.ssary. There is one mile of dock 
wall for shipping, and there are 170 miles of railway 
within the dock property. Guided by the jetties, 
vessels approach the dock gates, the entrance locks 
being Sqolt. long and 90ft. wide. At high water there 
is 47ft. on the sill, 27ft. 6in. at low water, and from 
30ft. to 35ft. within the docks. There is also a graving 
dock 74ott. long and 56ft. wide, which has its own 
power plant for hydraulic power and electricity. The. 
whole of the property is 2J miles long, with a river 
frontage on the Humber of miles. The equipment is 
of the best and the facilities for loading and unloading 
vessels are not ecjualled by any other port in existence. 

Brazil as an export market is recommended in 
“ British Enterprise ” by Max Rittenbcrg in System for 
July. He quotes a merchant, who knows Brazil through 
and through, who said he knew the time when-Rio had 
at least fifty-six first-class English import houses ; 
now there are not more than twelve. Yet the Brazilian 
has a special taste for and confidence in British goods. 
Nevertheless, British enterprise is being beaten by 
American and German competitors. 





^MALL HOLDINGS r. SMALL 
OWNERSHIP. 

ItiBiaiALS swear t>y small holdings^ Unionists 
advocate small ownership. Between these rival 
policies the war m press and platform goes merrily 
on. In the Ntneieentk Century Sir Gilbert Parker 
repKes to Lord Lincolnshire's disparagement of small 
ownership. The danger of large landlords buying up 
the smaller has^ he declares, gone by; “ land has lost 
much of its political power, on every hand landovvners 
are selling.” 

CO-OPERATION PLUS SMALL OWNtRSHIP, 

Small holdings, on the other handj tend straight to 
land nationalisation 

With ^o-opcration as it exi-sts in DenmirL and elsewhere, 
and with co-operative credit through Raifltisen societies, the 
position of the small owner would be very different from what 
It was fifty years ago j and greit as arc the difficulties in the 
way of small ownership, they are not greater than those which 
attend small tenancy ; while as a national asset ownership is 
vastly higher, since it means the development of individual 
responsibility, character, and healthy ambition 

One of the most remarkable results of ownership, as distinct 
from tenancy, maybe found in Iichnd. Everyone knows the 


someotlwn. if th» Bid bSb purely « birtl, 

pcopositlon, instead of oof tiuu not destgoed dwe 

than 4 per cent, in any event, he would la all prdwdity h«ve 
abandoned it long ago. At present the Mayiands venture'Is a 
standing witness to the futility of establishing snwU holdi^ 
until the country has been prepared to hahdle produce 
example, it is handled in Denmarh, 


A BOLD INTERIM PROPOSAL, 

Mr. Bensusan makes an interesting propiosal for a 
temporary alternative policy, before the Unionists can 
develop their project of small owner^ip, naipwly, 
that farmer and landlord should agree to sliare the 
expense of increasing the wages of th^ agriculforal 
labourer by half a crown a week. The cost would 
work out at about 2S. to 3s an acre. The extra 
half-crown, with labour under cover in wet weatSier, 
would soon, he thinks, prove remunerative. And the 
land can afford it even now “ Side by side with 
a marked improvement in farming conditions that 
has lifted rents considerably above the figures that 
obtained fifteen years ago, the condition of the 
agricultural labourer has remained stationary ” and 
all essential commodities have risen in price. He asks, 
“ Will the Unionist Parly grasp the occasion ? ” 

WAGE-RAISING AS A PARTY POLICY. 


progress of Irish prosperity under co operation so splendidly 
devised by Sir Horace Plunkett, united with the effect of the 
Wyndham Land Purchase Act of 1903 Between 1881 and 
1891 the population of Ireland decreased by over 470,000 people j 
between 1901 and 1911 the popuhiion only fell by 76,824! 
Ownerdiip and eo-operation had the commanding share in this. 

MR JOSEPH eels’ MAYL 4 NDS EXPERIMENT, 

In the same review Mr S. L Bensusan avers that 
in the Small Holding Art the Government put the 
cart before the horse. “ It should have started by 
inaugurating a vast co-operative movement throughout 
the country to enable the small-holder to market his 
crops.” Three bad seasons, like 1909, 1910, and 1911, 
are enough to rum a small-holder unfortified with 
co-operative resources. He cites what he thinks a 
conclusive instance against small holdings •— 

One of the most interesting experiments in small holdings 
was started at Maylands, m Essex, some years ago by Mr. 
Joseph Pels, the well known merchant, politician and philan¬ 
thropist. He built a certain number of suitable cottages with 
outbuildings, allotted fise acres of prepared land to each, and 
made it hia business to look about for the most suitable men, 
married and with children for clioice, to rent these holdings at 
,^20ayear for homestead and lind Since the woik started 
Mr. Pels has wjped out old scores more ihan once, has made 
large gifts of manure to each tenant, has eslibhshed a co opeia- 
tive store, and conducted the whole business wilh the iid of a 
skilled manager who understands perfictly the theory and 
practice of market gardening and fruit culture But the experi¬ 
ment has felled , very few men have been able to weather the 
storm of bad seasons even with the stimulus of grants in-aid, the 
majority have abandoned their five acres and left for ever all 
the hopes they took to them If ever small holdings had a 
cliance it was at Maylands Ihe country is singularly bracing 
and healthy, Ihe early poverty of the soil has been changed, and 
Mr. Pels gave his scheme every reasonable advantage, and 


Certainlv, if the Unionist Party, as a party,induced 
landlords and farmers to give agricultural labourers a 
rise in wages of half a crown a week, it would be an 
interesting experiment m dec tionecnng If once 
successful. It might introduce a thrilling auction for 
votes Liberal capitalists crying to their employees,' 
“ A shilling a week more than the Unionist gives,” 
while the Unionist landlords at the last moment 
promise eightcenpenre a week more Presumably the 
Corrupt Practices Act could not forbid employers 
agreeing at election times to give a p,ermanent rise to 
their workpeople. 

PANAMA AND BRITISH SAILINGS. 

The World’s Work devotes much space this month 
to the absorbing topic of the great canal Mr William 
Bayard Hale gives an encouraging account of the rapid 
approach to completion under the direction of Colonel 
Goethals, “ the Kitchener of the Isthmus,” that 
“ iron man ’’ who has commanded success in spite of, 
innumerable handicaps Mr Hale rightly says that 

It will not be enough to have built it and thrown it open; it 
mu«t he worked on inviting principles 

Colonel tioethals would write off the cost of digging the 
can il—something like 360,000,000 dols —as a necessary charge 
igainst our national deltncc He would ask patrons to pay 
only the cost of operation and upkeep , this, he believes, would 
be met by a charge of $i 25 a ton lie would establisha dry 
dock and a coaling station, and he would enlarge the existing 
commissary stores and open them to all At the Isthmus, 
ships could be certain of obtaining repairs, coal, and stores at 
the low cst puces * 

Under the title of “ How Panama will Alter Trade,” 
Mr. Edward Neville Vose pves the reader a dear idea 
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According to the amount one wishes to 
invest, we especially recommend, for 
Oentlemen, RlversidiO MOXlmua'’ 
“ Vanguard,” “ Crescent Street,” 
or ** Riverside,” and for Ladies, 
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IT IS A WELL-KNOWN FACT THAT 

every man is on the look out for a safe and at the same 
time remuneratite investment for his savings. 

AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 

issned by the Brita&nic Assurance Company, Ltd«, payable 
at the expnation of a certain term to be selected by 
the investor, or in the event of his previous death, and 
participaling in the Annual Declaration of Profits, 

IS A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT, 

combining a good return with absolute safety The 
Funds of the Company afford a guarantee which is 
unquestionable. 

THE 

BritfiiiniG Assom Go., Ltd. 

was established in the year lS66, and transacts both 
Ordinary and Industrial business. During the past 46 
years the Comptny has paid in Claims the enormous sum 
of dt8,300,000, and has accumulated Funds exceeding 
JC^.000.000. 

Prospectuses dealing with the Ordinary and Industrial 
Branches (including the Company’s unique -.ystem of House 
I’urchase) will be forwarded on application. 

J, A. JEFFERSON, F.I A., Secfeiary^ 

Cbief Offices 1 Broad Street Coroer, Blrminghafli. 
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Documents that cannot be permanently filed, and that must ‘ 
receive careful attcnlion during the month, are filed in the 
Folder under the proper date. Each day the contents of 
thatdiys bolder are attended to, and the empty holder is" 
then placed at the back after Guide marked “Next Month.’* 
The Typist or Confidential Clerk can bring in the day’s 
h older, take necessary particulars, and refile the documents 
according to how they arc dealt wilh, 
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disturbing nature of this mammoth undertaking, 
hpw it must inevitably change the course of ocean 
trafiic and affect the widest circle of commercial 
interests. 

•pie following tabic is given by Mr. Vose, and clearly 
in<}icates that America will be the greatest gainer in 
dbtaining quicker access to Australia and Japan ;— 

InSTANBES FROM NEW YORK AND IlVERrOOL TO THE FAR 
# EASTI.RN PORTS. 




(Frvw Liverpool) 


VIA SUE2. 

VIA 

GOOD MOrR. 

VIA 

PANAMA. 

VIA SUEZ. 

VIA 

PANAMA. 

Vomtay . 

. 8«i86* 

«1,3<)3 

14,98a 

6,266* 

17,610 

ColoniM * 

. 8,639* 

JI.133 

14,113 

6.7315* 

16,740 

Calcutta • 

• 9i8a?* 

33,254 

14,165 

IrSflS’ 

16,794 

^ingai ore. 

. 10,177* 

12,409 

13,533 

R. 3 . 9 * 

15.151 

Hoiigkong 

. ZZ 638 

13.687 

11,190* 

9.783* 

Jj,»l9 

Mflnila 

• 11.547 

13,521 

11 . 543 * 

9.69') 

13.743 

Shanghai. 
Yokonaina 

• I»,j 84 

14-457 

10,64s* 

> 0 . 539 * 

13.274 

t »3»079 

*5.099 

9.677* 

11.334 

13,306 

Molbourne 

• 13,009 

13,838 

9.945 

11,095; 

11,563 

ia.574 

Sydney . 
'WtillngtoR 

• 13.471 

13,306 

9,691* 

13,220 

■ 14,387 

14,034 

8,533* 

12,489 

11,158* 


Sboitcst distance in each case is indicated by *. 

‘ The completion of the canal will permit a con¬ 
solidation of American interests in ways which .it 
present are only half realised. It will inevitably lead to 
the fullest development of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
pnless the South American Republics avoid the pitfalls 
of international complications, will tend to throw them 
absolutely under the protection of the United States. 
The material efficiency of the United Statds Navy will 
be doubled and her influence increased a hundredfold 
as her merchants realise the possibilities of exploiting 
• the natural riches of the slumbering nations south of 
the Equator. 

While so much is clear, it is not easy to see the full 
advantage which British shippers and merchants will 
reap from the new route. That the West Indies will 
share in the increased trade of the neighbouring 
continent is certain. That Canada and British Columbia 
will benefit is almost sure, but the displacement of old 
routes in favour of new must in the first place react 
to the disadvantage of the country which has created 
the old trade routes, and it is only indirectly that the 
United Kingdom will benefit from the increasing 
volume of world business rendered possible by the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

BUSINESS MEN AND THE 

SMOKE HABIT. 

1 ... 

‘ If you have any old-fashioned prejudice against 

smoking in business hours, it will be a revelation for 
you to visit some of the busiest offices in New York or 
the great houses in the City of London. Smoking is 
not only tolerated, but the pipe and cigar are the 
invariable auxiliaries to a business deal. Few brands 
:are better known than the Luntin Mixture, which is 
now obtainable at the uniform price of 6d. per ounce, 
|)acked in sizes to suit the convenience of the smoker’s 
pocket. 


CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

With the July number Cassier's well-known engfr 
neering monthly commences its forty-second volume. 
Chief amongst the papers is that on “ The Port of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,” by Mark Meredith, M.E.A., 
M.I.S.A. “ Improvements in Steam Boiler Practice ” ; 
“ Overhead Travelling Cranes ” ; “ Flameless Com¬ 
bustion ” ; “ Caisson* and their Stability ” ; “A 
South Russian Tube Works ” ; and “ The Immingham 
Deep Water Dock,” are some of the other subjects 
dealt with. Each paper is profusely illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Mr. D. L. Rutherford, the present occupant 
of the presidential chair of the Permanent Way Insti¬ 
tution. 

OFFICE HELPS. 

British tradition has always carried austerity to a 
fault, especially in business affairs; but there is a 
world of difference between comfort and luxury. Few 
businesses can afford the latter, but comfort and 
convenience are indispensable aids to the best work, 
and no employer can reasonably expect accuracy and 
the proper discharge of duties in the absence of furni¬ 
ture, filing cabinets, and the many accessories now 
available to enable the clerks and managers alike to 
discharge with credit their many responsibilities. 
Expenditure in this direction is the truest economy, 
and a very adequate idea of these time and labour 
saving devices may be obtained from a perusal of the 
catalogue issued by Messrs. Johnson R. Taylor and 
Co., 35 and 21, Coleman Street, London, who will 
be pleased to send a copy of their .special " Review 
Catalogue ” on receipt of postcard inquiry from any 
reader of this magazine. 

FOR ANIMAL LOVERS. 

Among the cheap but serious monthlies devoted to 
special causes the Animals’ Guardian, edited by Sidney 
Trist, and published at 220, Regent Street, is an inte¬ 
resting penodical which holds a watching and critical 
brief on beh.df of dumb creation. Special features of 
the July issue are tw'O stories which point the moral in 
varying terms of experience which are above the 
average in combining utility of purpose with artistic 
treatment. The number also contains a full report 
of the Great National Congress for the Protection of 
Animals recently held in Pans, as well as a variety ot 
articles on subjects all more or less directly relating to 
the intensely interesting life ol the animal world. The 
periodical is printed on good paper, and is well illus¬ 
trated—a worthy champion of a worthy cause. 

The modern child in art is the theme of Mr. Austin 
Chester’s study in the August Windsor, which is illus¬ 
trated with a great profusion^ of pictures of children 
by Various artists, beautifully reproduced. 

tt 
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GOOD CLIARANOK. 


“The Morning Post's” Opinion 
of 

The COLONIAL 

NAPIER 

The World’s proved Best Car 


I F you have an owner of a NAPIER living near 
you, ask his opinion. If not, read this. It la 
the opinion of H. Massac Bulat, who Is one of 
the world's greatest authorities on the con- 
structlon of the motor car, and was published 
In THE MORl^INO POST of July i6, 1913. 


The following are extracts from what he said : 


I TOOK my seat on the extra stiong Colonial 15 b pi NTpiei 
inode) tint was beiiiif tested ilai'.y by the Koynl Autoinobilt. 
Clul) over lulls not ustJ by ordinary traftic, but mere tricks 
on riclier side of the Sussex Downs, the way across the top 
Ilf them being ovei old disused tracks, evidently m ide by 
heavy faTiii w iggons, with wheel luts from ten to Imeen inches 
deep, bcMdcs ban pin corners to render strains more severe 
these conditions were as neir as you can get id Lngland 
to those ol Colonial inoloruig 

I he Weather w is nie il for the stai t of the Royal Automobile 
Club test .at ten o i lock in the morning when with four abuaid, we 
began the ascent of Ditchling liostall lliough the motor has only 
U. milliiiirires bore and 127 millimetres puton travel, an<l only thii-r 
speeds are fiiriushed wc tose so rapidly that the Weald of Sussex 
sorii showed flat as a map l>eluvv on the left 1 he climb was sleep 
and winding, but neithei now nor at my other tune was the miibine 
straining at Us work Die tiigiin chd not heal, nor did the coulini' 
water ippionch boiling throuKhoul the day, and the exhaust r used 
no uncomfortable w iimih under the feet The stoutness the 
springs alw lys prevenud the frame of the cat ci ishing ag iinst the 
axles, thcitfore the occupants were not jarred Wi never “ ii>uc1kcI ” 
once throughout the test A notion ol the engine effn icncy maybe 
gleaned horn the fict lb it the thissis itsilf weighs consulerahly 
more than ihi oidinary f urope'iii mochl, for, apart fiom llic mia 
strong ixifs and springs thi frame itself is fashioned of steel 
5evei.>l g uig< s thnkei tinn that ordiinnly used Hairpin corners 
'ind other awkw'ud turns wc encuuuiirt d did not prove in the least 
emb irr issii g by 1 ei on of the mipliiude of the wheel lock Arrived 
at Iblchling Itostall, webrokt across the top of the Downs, and did 
steeds between *5 and 30 miles an hour, so that Mr R R I'lirfax 
of Qucensl md, who had « ome expiessly as a spectator declared after 
w irds that the total route mapped out presented conditions more 
seveie than those ordinarily encoimtercd in Colonitl service, and that 
he hnd never seen cars driven at such a speed as the Napier was doing 


" she udi stand that,” he said, after he had 

■ seen us b xincing over the billowy Downs, 

■ “she will certainly do all right for the 

■ Colonies' Wc next turned Uft. making 

I a sharp descent fium 653 to agj-feet dowrt^ 

I Streat Bostall, a mere chalk cutting chat 

■ put the brakes to the test, nor were they 

I found wanting. Thence we proceeded a 

little along the main road, and turned left 
again up a mere grass track styled West* 
mestoi) Rostall—all cuts across the Downs seem 
to bt stviea Bostalls—rising in the matter of a few 
minutes fiom ^,17 to 711 feet, with a hairpin corner 
having I gradient of about one in foui about half¬ 
way up Thereafter we dropped down to Ditchhng 
agim, but turned short of the village, and ihis tune 
bet,111 the ascent of Streat Bostall, which is the 
wuist g^rided road of those selected and, according 
(u Mr Halifax, considerably moie difficult than^ the 
average Lolonial hill climb But all the tune there 
w IS no hint of effort or vibration of the mech tiusm 
‘Vrnved on the summit, we sped along by Ditcbling 
Ifeaion, 813 feet high, and preseniTy down Miu 
Lane, turning light at the air sliafc and joining the 
mam road at Clayton Hill, for a mile or so quitting 
It fur Clay ton Holt and so doing the circuit of 13 a 
mil s ill over again hve limes in the day As the 
test IS to be continued to-day and to-morrow a total 
of .tpproxunately 300 to eao miles will be embraced 
altogether in the unique essay, the results of which 
will be studied with interest, especially by motorists 
nvcrse,ib, when the certificate of the Royal Auto* 
mobile ( lub is published 


Would you like a copy of the NAPIER Book to learn more about this model ? 
Compare others with the Napier In every detail. Then purchase on merit 
alone. Your decision will be the proved Best Car. Write to-day. 
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for every crop the farmer grows, and he has 
spent MILLIONS in NITRATES in order 
to FEED his crops.' NITRATES ARE 
NO LONGER INDISPENSABLE, 
for a 

CHEAPER AND BEHER METHOD 

has been discovered, viz.: 

T« SPRINKLE THE SEED before sowing, or 

'' WATER THE PLANTS when growing, 

. . WITH . . 

Nitrogen fixing Bncterin 


III These tlonderful organisms are at Work 
III night and dag transferring nitrogen from 
III the air to the roots of the plants. 

MYRIADS OF THESE TINY 
WORKERS ARE CONTAINED IN 

t Gallon Package of NITRO-BACTERINE 

price 5 /- (post free, 5/1). 

Ill once applied to the seed or soil this 

III bacterial culture continues to increase the 
III fertility of the soil for succeeding crops. 

Full Illustrated Pamphlet sent free on application to the 

NITRO-BAOTERINE DISTRIBUTINC ABENGY, 

, 40. PARLIAMBNT STREET, S.W. ,, 



niREEOf 


I. A special packet 
which will . make ten 
gallons of watering mdx* 
ture for trial in small 
gardens will be sent ppst 

free 2/7, 

* * 

II. The ordinary cul¬ 
tures are specially suit¬ 
able for Legumes: 
PEAS, BEANS, CLO¬ 
VERS, &c., but a gallon 
package of Special 
Watering Culture will be 
sent post free for 5/1 
for trial on every variety 

of garden produce. 


III. Planters in all 
parts of the world can 
secure free advice as to 
seed treatment by men¬ 
tioning the name of the 
crop grown. Sample 
package in tin case 5/6 
post free abroad. 








To 

anyone 
who is 
interested 


Canada’s present and her future, “Canada 
To DAV, I 9 I 2 |” will present inestimable altrac* 
tions. It has been the Editor’s endeavour to 
make it the most complete and sitisfactory hand¬ 
book to the Dominion at present obtainable. 

The illustrations number nearly 400, including 
maps. 1 here are fifteen double pages of pictures 


Price, strongly bound, 2 /B, 
post free to any put of the 
United Kingd>m 


Sfnd far a copy to Tkt 
Mana^tr '‘‘ianada" 2^ 
KtHf,srvay Hou^e Kings 
nay London, W C 


Ducker’s Trevelyan Private Hotel, 

Queen’s Promenade, Douglas, 

I.O.M. • 


When in Douglas 

stay at 

Pucker’s Trevelyan 

T he TREVELYAN is situated in the most 
select part of Douglas, facing the sea and 
commands a view of the Bay from Headland to 
Headland Spacious and well furnished, it 
contains over 50 Bedrooms and is htted with 
the latest sanitary ai range ments Under the 
personal supervision of the pioprietors, Mr and 
Mrs. Ducker, every attention is given to visitors 
comfort. 

SUMMER TERMS, June 1st to Sept. 30th, 

6/- to 7/- per day. 

WINTER ... 8/6 per day. 

Special Terms for “Parties and Families. 


Yields mpri^ rUtl 
pleasure to the 
pipe smoker^; than 
any other mixture. 


LUNTIN' 

Mixtu re 


4 


A perfect blending 
of the highest 
grade tobaccos. 


HAY MOW BE HAD AT 

1 oz . 6d. , 

2 1 /- 

Jlb tins 2/» 

Ib Three Strengths. 

MtLD, MEDIUM, aad FULL, 

Of all good Tobacconists or send stamps fof 
desired amount to the Solt* Manufacturera— 

THOMSON & PORTEOUS. EDINBURQti. 


THE CLEANERS 


AND 


DYERS 



SUITS, BLOUSES, COSTUMES,^^ 
IW 4 DAYS, WHEN REQUIfiED. 

Send direct to our Works, 

PENCE, LONDON. 


W-Vj/ Fnd Depot— 

101, CRAWFORD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
When writlUK to AtivertiMrs please mention *' The Review of Reviews.” 








The Review'W Reviews; 



THIS IS AN INNOCENT 
LOOKING MIRROR. 

IS in> 1> 15 ins 


but really 


AN IRRESISTIBLE 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


Novel, Attractive, and Forceful 

ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


SHOP WINDOW DISPLAY 

- which flashes ON and OFF at regular intervals. 

lUJ^ftUNATED EITHER BY GAS OR ELECTRICITY ON ANY VOLTAGE. 

I|||^ Projected by Two Patents 

i jsl 

Multiple Shopkeepers’ and Large Advertisers’ 

OPPORTUNITY. 

. Wfite for further Particulars to - 

N. B. COSTOVICH, 

40, Parliament Stieeet, Ltondon. 
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PHITAIN, THP GUARDIAN OF THE OUTER GATE: THE PANAMA 
• CANAL AND NEIGHBOURING BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

Jamatfif ^nfish Honduras He closer Iq the etitrance of the Canal than any part oj the United States or any other 

European Dependency, 
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The Progress of the World. 


London, Sept, a, 1912. 
The action of the United 
Common Sense States Senate and of Presi- 

about 

Panama. Taft in tearing up 

the I lay-Pauncefote Treaty 
governing the Panama Canal has evoked 
a chorus of surprised disapprobation 
throughout the world. And nowhere has 
the disapproval been more outspoken 
than in the United States. The world 
realises less accurately than does the sane 
•American citizen how this situation 
has come about, and regards it only as a 
deliberate violation of a solemn business 
compact, followed by a refusal to submit 
the question to any independent tribunal 
for arbitration. The fact of the matter is 
that President Taft is a desperate man, 
who sees before him the probability of 
defeat in the Presidential campaign. 
Roosevelt’s organisation is doing wonders 
and should ensure that Taft will not 
enjoy another term, if it does not land 
Roosevelt at the White House. And be¬ 
hind Taft are all those who know that if 
he is out of office they are also out of 
jobs. .At Presidential election time in the 
United States moral fibre becomes very 
slack, and the fervour of the contest elimin¬ 
ates too often an^ consideration of the 
justice' or iniquity of jnethods. Tfiis 


being so, actions on the part of a Pre^, 
dential candidate, actuated by the insidiotlj’ * 
suggestion of his political spongeholdij^''. 
cannot and must not be regar,ded seifir 
ously. It is certain that if a candidate, 
thought that by advocating the wholes^ * 
annexation of Europe he could secure 
re-election, he would cry aloud in favobr 
of it; and his opponent would prob»-' 
ably reply by asking, “ What about 
Asia f ” Taft at the moment is temporarily 
suffering from electionitis, and is not respon-, 
sible for his actions. It is all very terrible^ 
no doubt, this talk of tearing up treaties 
and refusing arbitration, but it is all talk, 
and there is little real chance of it being'f 
ever anything else. 

. For the Panama Canal will 

The Awakening: , 

of a not be open ' for traffic 

National before two years, and long 
Conscience. 

political manamvres will have passed out . 
of practical politics. And it is only after^^ 
the Presidential election is over and the 
United States is sane again that we can judge 
of the American attitude towards the Panama 
Canal tolls. Already the electioneering 
repudiation of treaties has achieved much ; 
good: It has awakened the national con- . 
science. The great drawback in \ : ."'..in 
public life.has always been that the thinks' 



ing men, the sane 

■business men have kep1:^*«SiSSS^p(Sfitics, 
regarding them as wasteful, if not worse. 
Thus the political game his fallen into 
ihc hands of the less worthy, with the iii** 
witable results. But Taft’s fu^ jarring 
:isbf the national belief that in matters of 
intcr.i!'ti-''rtal probity the United States 



JmiJs the%ay has'effectually awakemed the 
more serio#. elements of the population 
The newspapers of importance, almost with¬ 
out exception, have united to denounce the 
denunciation or ignoring of treaty rights t 
professors at the great universities have in¬ 
veighed to their students against this sullying 
of the Stars and Stripes, whilst a very active 



The Panama Canal brings York nearer to the Westezn States of Atnerica» and shortens the journey to lEist China 
Japan. The Suez route will still be the shorter route from Blitain to Australia and the Eiuif, but New Zealand wlU be 
1,000 miles nearer and British Columbia 6,000 miles nearer the Home Country. Pitcairn Island, thAt lonely and 
hlmoat forgotten possession of this country, will now be placed direct in &le highway between Panama and Aultiftltus* 







Anglo-German 

Relations. 


of h&s perineiu:^ flto thuik^g 
.sections, df xfee community.i (All this is 
excellent,' aftd may result in permanent 
good- Once the election is over the 
reaction will gain strength from this solid 
desire to vindicate the international good 
name of the United States, and we shall be 
astonished if in the end the present mad 
action of President Taft does not result in a 
permanent drawing together of the two 
great English-speaking races in a joint 
■fendeavour to make the best out of tlie 
Panama Canal. The guardians of the 
inner and the outer gates of this international 
waterway together can ensure fair play for 
the world’s commerce and prosperity for 
what is one of the world’s greatest engineer¬ 
ing feats. 

The reports of the serious 
illness of the Emperor of 
Germany brought anxiety 
as to Anglo-German re¬ 
lations. We know rhe German Emperor 
’ and the German people do not want war, 
but if death should remove the Kaiser a 
new and comparatu ely unknown factor 
would come into play. And the German 
Crown Prince has always been presented to 
the world as rather more warlike than his 
father. Happily the danger of change is 
not a real one at the moment, but the hint 
has been salutary, in that it warns us that 
changes may come, and unexpectedly. We 
do not believe that a war will come if the 
forces of peace arc adequate, but we must 
acknowledge that the longer there is no 
certainty that there will be peace, the 
greater grows the danger of war. If Eve 
had not continued to look at the apple 
she would never have taken it. And so 
if two nations are continually looking for 
war they become^ accustomed to the idea, 
and the descent is easy- That there is 


balance of naval 
Meanwhile we 



danger abnat may be judged |rom th^^ 
effiset of knowledge xjf its nature upon! theXj 
Canadian Ministers and also frotn the veryjl 
exhaustive naval preparations recently ci 3 
pleted. It is no consolation to learn tfa 
Holland, abandoning coast defence 
ships, is going to build Dreadnoughts 
For every new Dreadnought belonging 
a minor Power may seriously affect 
power in time pf 
can only go on preparing.; 
for peace by making greater and gtea 
the margin of security in the British na^jf^ 
We need more of the spirit of 
Cobden, who, no Jingo, said in i86t»T| 
would vote .^T 00,000,000 rather tjb 
allow the French navy to be increased tp* 
level with ours, because I should say tp 
any attempt of that sort, without 
legitimate grounds, would argue SOI 
sinister designs upon this country.” 

For the British Emt 
there is one question wn 
a Part/Question. should never be made 

party question, and that ifj 
the maintenance of the Navy. For withoQi 
the Navy there is no Empire. Here Pari^if 
politics still play some part in naval matters^: 
but less than in any other. Gradually vfm 
believe that the Navy will be regarded a« 
much outside of politics as is the uiona'chy!*; 
In Canada an excellent lead has been givifi® 
by the proposal that both parties shc^M 
unite in voting the share of the Dominion! 
for the Imperial Navy. It is probable 
even Sir Wilfrid Laurierwill not be aide Ilf 
prevent this unanimity of the expression-,., 
an Imperial appreciation of Imperial needs 
Meanwhile Australia is proceeding apacti 
with the creation of a local navy of cruiset^.’ 
and smaller vessels, and is endeavouring 
achieve her ideal of relieving the Impefli 
Navy of the duty of policing and defisE 



Australian waters. Of all the DbminioAS 
it is probably Australia which has realised 
j Inost adequately the need for national 
^■defence. The annual tax for defence has 
[tjow passed per head of population. 

I ' ' The magnificent industrial 

t expansion of Germany 

of finds its network of rall- 

V ways quite inadequate to 

tope with the increasing traffic. The 
British Consul-General at Dusseldorf reports 
iibn the systematic development of the 
Sherman inland waterways. The Govern- 
5^ent proposes to deepen the bed of the 
aj^hine as far as Cologne, so as to enable' 
i^^largCT sea-going steamers to reach the city 
ppf the great Cathedral. This bringing of 
^fhe ocean to Cologne is a project on which 
fShe Netherlands will naturally have some- 
> thing to say. It wotdd, of course, do away 
j:with the necessity of transhipment at the 
I Dutch ports, and the consequent profit to 
ivDutch po'?kets. This, however, is only one 
: of the many projects of the German Govern- 
’jment, which means to build canals and 
■. watcrwavs wherever feasible, in order to 
cheapen freights. The Consul proceeds:— 

y It is further proposed to build a transcoiilinenlal canal due 
-‘east beyond Dortmiind. All the rivers runninp from south to 
into the Baltic and North Sea are to be joined together 
j,:-by a large canal running from cast to west, thus bringing the 
i^’wst and soiuh-ea.st in direct communication with the North Sea 
the Rhinc-Herne-Dortmund-Emden (.‘anal. Tlie construc- 
' lion of the Rhine-Weser Canal and the enlargement of the 
Beflin-Steltiii Canal have already been taken in band. The 
;^^^'Kiyer Ruhr, at Essen, in Westphalia, is to be deepened atid 
i-^yvidened. At Bingen, on the Rhine, the dangerou.s Bingen 
'r>^X/Ock is to be made more easily navigable. The Rhine iLself, 

! ^which so far is only navigable for large .sWps as far as vSirasburg, 
^ is to be made navigable as far as Basel. The Mosel and Saar, 
jl^'lrilmtary rivers of the Rhine, are to be deepened and canalised 
gliw well. By this means the industrial districts of Alsace- 
i'-.|jOrraine and Luxemburg will gain immensely; all three 
tf^Tbvinces have been developing their industries by leaps and 
^sounds during the last ten years, and wdll get a fresh impetus 
getting cheaper can.al freights, 

Germanv deserves _ our ungrudging con- 
' jgratuliUion; on this resolute policy of 
Internal development. We might even 


go s& far #to oifer tfof the smcfcfe flattftry' 
of prompt irnitatiol!. , ' 

The German ‘ Blue-book 
Is War upon the new German 
Worth While f . colonies in the Congo, 
which resulted from the 
menace of war consequent on the visit of 
the Panlher to ‘Agadir, must have come as a 
disagreeable surprise to those enthusiastic 
Germans who in their desire to secure, a 
place in the sun for Germany risked 
plunging the entire civilised world into war. 
And this risk was run for what the German 
Gov'ernment, who are not likely to be unduly 
pessimistic, call a dismal, uninhabitable 

swamp. Surely such results from menace 
of war will in time bring the peoples to 
realise how utterly unprofitable war generally 
is when compared with more commercial 
but less spectacular methods. Nobody 
will ever know what the Agadir scare 
cost in military and naval expenditure, 
nor only to Germany, but to all 

European countries, and the result is 
that from now on the German flag 

will fly over an uninhabitable swamp! 
Nor have the financial effects finished 

even at this day, since we find that 
the British Government is continuing to 
purchase some 15,000 tons of explosives 
monthly, an amount which is far more 
than they have bought since the South 
African War, and considerably more than 
the monthly purchase of explosives during 
the war. The other side of the picture is 
shown by the recent figures published 
about Alaska, which was purchased in 
1867 by the United States from the Russian 
Government at a price of under one and a 
half millions, for which the United States 
has since received a return of something 
over 80 millions sterling. Facts such as 
these do^much to prevent wars and remove 



even the possibility, of.wars bei#g taken* 
into serious consideration by peoples.- 
Everyday the’world grows more commercial, 
and every day’s progress in this direction 
must make it more and more impossible 
to think of spending money on'.wars-of 
aggression or conquest when judicious pur¬ 
chases of territory yield so. abundant a 
result. 


Playing 

at 

Soldiers. 


Foreign countries are 
pleased to regard Great 
Britain as the land in 
which militarism is most 


rampant. And this because, in lieu of 
universal service, she prefers to maintain a 
professional army, paid to fight, and leaves 
the mass of the population without eventual 
risks of having to fight, irresponsible, and 
dangerously addicted to Jingoism. A 
man is frequently more courageous when 
shouting for war means sending someone 
else to fight. We do not wish to discuss 



tliis Continental point of view, but we cannot 
help wondering how our critics will regard 
the way in which we train our army for . 
war. This in view of the very elaborate 
regulatipns issued by the War Office for the 
guidance of the troops during the coming 
manoeuvres. Were such restrictions and 
regulations incorporated in the libretto of.a 
comic opera, we might all laugh with a good 
conscience, but v'hen it has to do with 
national defence, and incidentally with the .^ 
wasting of hundreds of thousands of jxfiuids, 
it is no laugliing matter. And instead of 
such manoeuvres being of use, it would 
seem inevitable that they can only result in 
giving to the troops so hopelessly incorrect 
an idea of actual war conditions as to 
militate largely against any good -uiiing. 
It is all very well to let old ladies, old ruins, 
golfers, pheasants and racehorses prevent 
the effective training of troops; but can the 
country be sure that an invading enemy’ 
will be as anxious not to be a nuisance? 
Suppose a hostile battery dared to gallop 
across a golf course, or foreign riflemen to 
fire upon British troops near a galloping 
ground for racehorses! What could the 
British army be expected to do? Is it any 
wonder that our soldiers struggle on, hoping 
for better treatment, but without much 
encouragement ? It would be better far 
to drop such expensive emasculated 
manoeuvres, buy more ammunition, ana 
save money for more necessary sides of 
national defence. 

We do not suggest that it 


The Duty 
of 

Citizenship. 


is the fault of the War 
Office that the manoeuvres 
are thus rendered value- 


le.ss since they are under the domina¬ 
tion of the Cabinet, and all government 
nowadays is singularly susceptible to the 
wishes of potential voters. There may to 



people be a; certain humour m ttm 
vision of a Liberal Government, one of whose 
i members is supposed to be anxious to tax 
it^eSted interests in land out of. existence, 

' going out of its way to prevent even 
■ temporary interference with the luxuries 
;i‘0f the few during the manoeuvres. The 
;Sroal fault lies with the citizens of this 
^country' and their very complete lack of 
appreciation that they owe duties to the 
j; nation, even if these duties occasionally 
! are inconvenient or unpleasant. It is, of 
course, much pleasanter to enjoy priviteges 
-and^to insist uport rights than to carry out 
duties, but it is que.stionable whether any 
I nation can hope to retain her position in the 
I world whose citizens do not even realise 
s' that they have duties. In primitive com- 
'munitics duties are apparent and privileges 
lionly rewards. We have left that far behind 
g-and take our privileges first, generally 
^expecting additional rewards should we per- 
form any duties. ,ln this country we have 
: no conscription, which is a privilege not 
* enjoyed by any other European people, but 
so far from .valuing this distinction, and 
being prepared to do our best as civilians 
for the defence of Air country, we write to 
the authorities to complain beforehand of 


to '■ 

^urday, i*i celebrating, the centenary of the 
kcamship, we seem to be on the eve pf 
another innovation which promises to 
■the reign of steam for shipis. The internal 
combustion propulsion engine is arriving, 
and has so many advantages over steam' 
that there can be no lasting competition. 
It is announced that Germany is to build a 
motor cruiser of 5,500 tons displacement, 
which will have a cruising radius of ia,c>09 
miles. And already we have, in the sub¬ 
marine, the best sea-going vessels- in the 
British Navy, These submarines, with their 
motor-engines, can keep the high seas for 
months at a time, and point the way which 
must be followed by other war-craft. Steam 
has done much for sea-traffic, and yet it 
must give way to oil—and, in its turn, oil 
will be supplanted by something of which 
mankind has not yet known, or not realised, 
the possibilities. 

The development of the 
The Ferrets submarine and the various 
the Sea craft leads us seri¬ 

ously to question whether 
the future warfare at sea will not depend 
rather upon these new factors than upon 
the gigantic line-of-battle vessel. The possi¬ 
bilities of the submarine are not yet fully 


' possible inconvenience, and being voters, 
successfully impede the military training of 
■' our army of national defence. Surely the 
f^eafth of a pheasant or the nerves of a race- 
|,4orse should not prevent the citizens of a 
ii'^douotry from doing their duty. As the 
i, Canadian Minister of Militia truly said, “ I 
'S consider the loyalists who are loyal only 
with their lips a more serious peril than the 
' ac'.iialh disloyal.” 

' A hundred years ago the 

The Centenary steamship Cvmti Steamed 
StearasLp.. ^lown the Clyde to the 
wonder of all beholders. 


realised, but in the recent naval manoeuvres 
it was shown how a submarine could enter 
a defended harbour .and work havoc to the 
shipping riding at anchor in supposed safety. 
There is no question that these ferrets of the 
sea are of greater advantage to an attacking 
navy than to one forced to remain on .the 
defensive. There will no longer be need 
for long and tedious blockades, since the 
sea ferrets can enter harbours and drive out 
the sheltering warships to combat in the 
open, just as a rabbit is driven out of its 
hole to fall to the waiting guns. How 
'things have changed since Nelson’s time— 



toxdajr the ^slkblishiAent of^ a lubinarifte 
station at Alexandria means more to jis in 
the Mediterranean than did the blockade 
of Toulon then. The submarine, with its 
great range of action and despite its 
relatively slow speed, is the real commerce 
destroyer, and the knowledge that one is 
cruising in any of the narrow seas will 
immediately stop all commerce. 

The results of the Army 
The Progress aeroplane trials have re- 
Ayiltion. suited in a triumph for 

Mr. Cody, the ex-United 
States citizen, who was placed first in every 
class of the competition. This demonstra¬ 
tion of the superiority for practical purposes 
of a large aeroplane over the lighter and 
more fashionable French models may be 
taken as a sign that in aviation this country 
is not so hopelessly outdistanced as has 
seemed to be the case up to the present. 
What will be exactly the rSk of 
aeroplanes and dirigibles in a future war it 
is impossible to predict, but there is no 
question that they must inevitably play a 
very considerable part, and it may be an 
epoch-making part. Mr. Cody’s success, 
coming as it does after years of personal 
endeavour, will encourage those who are 
prepared to devote their time and risk their 
' lives in the advancement of aviation in this 
country. For the first time aeroplanes are 
to take a considerable part in British 
manoeuvres, although on a very small scale 
compared to the French and German 
manoeuvres. In the latter country a com¬ 
prehensive scheme for the subsidising of the 
private owners of aeroplanes and airships is 
being elaborated, with the object of increas¬ 
ing the reserves at the disposal of the German 
Government in time of war. Those who 
have thought fit t,o laugh at the idea of 
danger from German dirigibles would 5 o 


^ . 

AeU to note leading Gefcnan. 

papers has set down as the TniohaQiU 
requirement of a German dirigible that it 
shall be able to make the voyage from , 
Germany to this country and back. • 

H^theticai Asquith has not.- 

Rebels followed up the charge 
and of “ open incitement to ‘ 
the Crown. violence ” which he mado - 
in the House of Commons against the* 
leaders of the Opposition, by insfituting'^ 
proceedings in a court of law. In place of--! 
this more dignified but certainly more ! 
dangerous course there has been a very i 
trenchant letter published by Mr. Winsto»| 
Churchill insisting that “the doctrines 
Mr. Bonar Law at Blenheim are the doc*| 
trines of Mr. Ben Tillett on Tower Hill.’*?j 
They are, he urged, doctrines that are sub*]^ 
versive of the peaceful evolution of tho^ 
British Empire, which is engaged in thtfi 
mighty task of reconciliation and consolid »*3 
tion amongst the many races which com-> 
pose it. Mr. Churchill concluded by a" 
reference to the time when the direction of’ 
national policy might pass to others. But, 
he added, with an authoritative tone, which, 
only a much higher source could warrant: 

The transference of power viill not be effected by violenl^j 
means. It will not come until our work is done. It will not 
come until the leader of the Conservative Party divests himstilf ^ 
of doctrines which disqualify him and those who b&ck him 
the discharge of oflicul responsibilities, by which every lawlen't 
or disreputable movement in any part of the Empire can 
lustihed. > ^ 

Mr. Bonar Law replied more mo, with^ 
rejoinder from Mr. Churchill, and. other 
inciters to civil war joined in the wordy | 
fray. But the unmistakable hint conveyed j 
in Mr. Churchill’s letter has not been'^ 
without its effect. There has been ail 
perceptible improvement in the language’; 
of the leaders of the Opposition. Thc| 
prospect of perpetual exclusion from oifice!^ 
under the Crown if they continue theif^ 


WiM career as hj-pothetical rebels has had 
a Cooling influence. They are finding, too, 
that they have raised a Frankenstein which 
they cannot lay. Their cue has been to 
incite Ulster to rebellion if Home Rule is 
passed without another General Election. 
Were another General Election to return 
a majority in favour of Home Rule the 
leaders of the Opposition would have no 
consistent course open to them but to 
counsel submission. But the irreconcilables 
of Ulster have no intention of allowing their 
destiny to be decided by another General 
Election, or any number of General Elec¬ 
tions. On the forthcoming Ulster Day, 
the 28th inst., they propose to take a solemn 
covenant pledging themselves, “ if a Home- 
Rule Bill becomes law, not to acknowledge 
the Parliament in Dublin, not to obey its 
laws, and to pay no taxes to it.” This is 
unconditional refusal to acknowledge the 
authority of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Unionist capture of 
The North-West Manchester 

By-elections. with a Liberal vote de¬ 

creased by 1,188 and a 
Unionist vote increased by 459 was largely 
obtained by keeping Tariff Reform in the 
background—Sir John Randles, though a 
Tariff Reformer, says he has “ all along 
refused to acknowledge it as the issue”—and 
by dilating on the inconveniences caused 
by the Insurance Act. The electors on 
both sides seemed to be very tepid about 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablish¬ 
ment. The East Carmarthen contest shows 
a majority of 3,817 votes against the 
Unionist candidate. There was an increase 
in the Liberal vote of 257, and in the 
Unionist vote of 1,039. Labour vote 

sank by 87. The friends of Church 
defence profess themselves satisfied with 


the result; but in the return of i' Non¬ 
conformist minister and champion of Dis¬ 
establishment with nearly three thousand 
majority the nation at large will not see any¬ 
thing but an endorsement of the Govern¬ 
ment Welsh policy. The fact remains that 
out of thirty-eight electoral contests since 
the last General Election, the Unionists 
have only gained seven seats. And this 

after all the revolutionary horrors proposed, 
by the present Government have been 
completely unmasked! 

The retirement of the 

Curious Exit Master of Elibank from 

LiberalWhip. the position of the 

Liberal Chief Whip is 

accompanied with unusual circumstances. 
He not merely receives a peerage, but also 
withdraws from political life. His health, 
it is said, cannot stand the long and late 
hours of Parliament. He will devote his 

energies to the management of his father’s 
estates, and will become a director of a 
noted engineering firm w'ith large in'- 
tcrests in oil. The choice of a com¬ 
mercial in preference to a political career 


in the case of a man who has advanced 
so far on the high road to political 
power is unusual. Still more unusual is 
the line he has taken in respect of the seat 
which he has just vacated. Hearing that 
the Midlothian miners might desire to 
nominate their agent, Mr. Robert Brown, 
Provost of Dalkeith, as Labour candidate, 
the new Viscount wrote to the Midlothian 
Liberals stating that in this case he would ask 
the prospective Liberal candidate to hold 
himself in reserve for another Scottish 
constituency, and would earnestly advise 
his own Liberal supporters to “ concen¬ 
trate on the Provost of Dalkeith ” as a 
thoroughly experienced politician, of wide 
sympathies, sound common sense, and strong 





progressive views, deservedly held in high 
popularity and respect, and possessing the 
confidence of all sections of the community. 
The Liberal Association did not, however, 
act on the advice of their late member, but 
have nominated Mr. Alexander Shaw. The 
Labour Party naturally nominated Provost 
Brown. The Unionist candidate is corre¬ 
spondingly hopeful. So we have the some¬ 
what humorous spectacle of a Labour can¬ 
didate who is trying to capture the historic 
Liberal seat of Midlothian coming before 
the electors with the strong recommenda¬ 
tion of the late Chief Liberal Whip ! Of 
course, the new Viscount has later expressed 
• his hope that Mr. Shaw will be returned. 
This peculiar triangular situation suggests 
once more the need of a clearer under¬ 
standing between the Liberal and Labour 
Parties. When the retiring Liberal Whip 
so blurs the border line, what can the 
average elector be expected to do ? 

The much advertised In- 
'Insurance Act surance Act is now in full 

and operation as far as con- 

the Public. ■ r . 

cerns the licking oi stamps 

and the collection of contributions. The 
country at large has accepted the innovation, 
and it would be a bold man who would 
say that any change of Goiernment would 
mean its repeal. Meanwhile, since no 
benefits are to be given for six months, the 
Government is enjoying to the full its 
immediate benefit of some quarter of a 
million of free revenue weekly. The interest 
on this sum alone during the six months’ 
interval will be considerable. And by the 
time the State has to find its share of the 
benefits there will be an accumulation of 
money—nobody can quite tell how much, 

■ but it must be between ten and twenty 
millions. But the general public is more in¬ 
terested intheinconvenienceof stamp-licking' 


than in the destination of the money. It i$ 
perhaps this financial aspect of the Insurance 
Act which brought it into being—it is in any 
case the only great social measure which has 
been originated within recent years without 
any public demand. And when the benefits 
begin for those insured, the State will be in 
the happy position of not only having a 
large reserve fund, but also the usual weekly 
income from the stamps. It is undoubtedly 
this view of the Act which will cause many 
employers to protest and some to resist. 
During the six months’ period of payment 
without benefits it is probable that a general 
election would reveal irritation rather than 
enthusiasm on the part of the electors. 

The only organised oppo- 
sition to the Insuranifc Bill 
the Doctors. has come from the medical 
profession, and it must be 
confessed that the doctors have a good 
case. They speak as those who have to 
■spend considerable sums of money in order 
to practise, who suffer under many disadv^an- 
tages, and yet who are an essential element 
of the nation. Without doctors where 
would we all be? And yet the strongest 
argument used by the doctors against the 
Insurance Act is that, by making it still 
more impossible to make a living, the State 
is going to hasten on the serious diminution 
in the number of doctors. When we learn 
that in 1911 there were only 176 new 
doctors admitted to practise as against 564 
in 1910, and that the entries of medical 
students at medical schools is seriously 
declining, we are bound to admit that it is 
an argument which cannot be ignored 
without serious national consequences. 
Some time ago a play was produced which 
showed the home of a striker who had 
arranged that all the electric lights in a city 
should be cut off. A doctor was engaged 


1q z life and death operation on the striker's 
child when the light was’ cut off. The 
child died. Is the Insurance Act-to bring 
about a state of things which will mean 
that while there will be light there will be 
no doctor ? And the nation’s children will 
die I This is what the doctors’ arguments 
and facts must mean. 

The Chivalry Henley does 

of well to call the attention 

" " of the public, through the 

coluiTins or tnc SiQtidtttdy 
to the way our legislators are proceeding 
with the White Slave Traffic Bill. On 
passing Its second reading, the Bill, it will 
be remembered, was entrusted to a Stand¬ 
ing Committee of finally 82 members. 
Miss Henley remarks on the fact that at 
us seven meetings the attendances were 35, 
4a, 44, 41, 38, 36, 21. More serious than 
the lack of attendance is the disposition 
shown to increase the risks of innocent 
women being entrapped into a worse than 
living death, in order to dimmish the risks 
of some chance man suffering incon\ enience 
from a false charge being made against 
him. We are left to infer that if any 
Honourable Member who approves this 
course were given the option of himself 
being apprehended on a false but odious 
charge, or his sister being decoyed, violated, 
and imprisoned in a den of loathsome 
shame and suffering for the rest of her life, 
he would prefer that his sister should be 
sacrificed. Happily, chivalry is not en¬ 
tirely dead even in the male electorate of 
England, and the constituencies may be 
trusted to deal with men who thus reveal 
their standard of honour. A similar mea¬ 
sure IS now being introduied into India. 
According to the Hon. W. C. Madge, in 
the Indian Timf ',— 

If (he reasonable sevcrilteb introduced into the Englibh Bill liad 


Stead Hostels/* 


been anticipated, the ptocnejdiqg ptop<»ed 
Bill might well have been ipoie ttnngeBl. '' ’ ,T/ 

Any person reasonably sdi^te 4 3/! making money over he 
degradation of an imported Woman may be ayrested witboM 
warrant, but bailed out, and, on production bcfbre the 
magistrate having jurisdiction, be beard on bB defenim> 
if convicted, deported , and on repetition of the offence, or esmil 
for reappearing in India, be imprisoned with hard labour, 

The remark suggests the vast influence 
for good or evil which the standard set by 
the Home Parliament exerts abroad. Mr. 
Madge expresses the hope that “ when the 
Bill is on the anvil, its penalties will be 
made severer and more deterrent." He 
says It IS undeniable that European victims 
are still imported into India, while the 
trade in Japanese girls has grown apace. 
He rightly adds that the importation of a 
white woman into India aims a more deadly 
blow at British prestige than any sedition. 

Many suggestions have 
been advanced for a fit¬ 
ting memorial of our late 
Chief. Several are already 
in process of realisation. The largest 
scheme, which has the approval of a con¬ 
siderable number of influential and repre¬ 
sentative men and women, is now being 
made public. It is based on the fact that 
in many towns in England, and also in 
other countries, there is no properly super¬ 
vised safe and sanitary hostel for women 
and girls. For men there are the Rowton 
Houses and Workmen’s Homes. This sad 
omission lay heavy on the heart of our late 
Chief. He summoned a conference on the 
subject at his own home, and his interest in 
It sustained the pioneers of the movement 
which has now taken the form of the 
National Association for Women’s Lodging 
H omes. The promoters proceed:— 

The international character of Mr Stead’s work » well 
known, and therefore it is proposed to raise an international 
memorial fund uhich will be available for founding lodging 
homes for women to be called the “ Stead Hostels 

Often the initial cost of starling a hostel ts the greatest obstacle 
to be overcome, as lotjil inlcieV can be obtained if this cost is 


' of labour ezchangei find 


jtt,difficult to fiod tijiuble for women and girls for 

whom work Is waiting. By,' do«operation with the labour 


'^changes lo^:^tteed could be ascertained. 

It if itttende^ that the funds raised in each country should be 
availlifole, if desiredi for establishing there the most suitable 
kind of home, which would be placed under the supervision of 
existing organisatioa. 


' In the autumn it is proposed to call a 
• meeting and appoint a committee before 
issuing a public appeal. Friends desiring 
to co-operate will kindly communicate with 
Miss Josephine Marshall, Salve, Willifield 
Way, Hendon. 

The passing of General 

The Future Booth has given rise to 
of the ° . 

Salvation Army, "^any speculations con¬ 
cerning the future of the 
Salvation Arrny. There is the usual 
tendency to expect that the departure of a 
great personality will be followed by the 
decay and final disappearance of his work. 
Such estimates seem to be based on an 
insufficient recollection of■ the tenacity of 
great religious movements. St. Francis of 
Assisi died in 1226. The resemblance 
between the Salvationist and the Franciscan 
methods of evangelism has often impressed 
Church historians. During the saint’s life¬ 
time the Order that bears his name had 
extended into many lands, but had attained 


Mons with the (diafm of the Saint of Assisi. 
But the red-hot passion for saving souls 
which filled the founders of the, Salvation 
Army is a precedent and an inspiration hot 
less potent than the emotion or purpose 
from which Orders have sprung that havp 
lasted for centuries. The progress. of 
social reform will doubtless tend to drj’ 
up the sources ot the social morass, and i 
render the social wing of the Army less , 
and less necessary. But so long as there ? 
is to be found a “ submerged ” fraction _ 
of humanity anywhere in the world, so long' i 
is there need for perfervid Salvationism off* 
the earliest type. And Mr. Begbie’s : 
“ Broken Earthenware ” attests that at the 
present time, as in the earliest days of the 
movement, conversions are taking place^ by 
means of the Army, of the most startling ; 
and seismic character. Yet in the earliest 
days of the Army General Booth confessed 
that his great difficulty was to “ keep his 
people down in the gutter. No sooner had 
they been saved than they tried to become 
respectable. But he meant, by thci. help 
of God, to keep the Army down in the 
gutter.” The General clearly foresaw the' 
chief peril. Forewarned is forearmed. 

The British Isles are 


dimensions in no way comparable to those 
of the Salvation Army at the present 
time. Yet the Franciscan Order is still 
alive and active. The autocracy of the 
Army need not be considered more 
fatal to continuance than the autocracy 
which rules the Jesuit Order. In a 
purely voluntary organisation autocracy 
can only be by consent of the governed, 
and is therefore, to use General Booth’s 
oWn words, a Mosaic democracy. It may 
be answered that the lifp of the General, or 


usually so fortunate in - 
The Floods. ' 

their exemption from great 

catastrophes of Nature as 
to make us, as a people, more impatient 
when they actually arrive. Last year they 
country was burnt up with an exceptional^ 
drought. This year it has been devastated?, 
with cold and Hood. The month of holi-;| 
day and harvest has been in temperature^ 
and in moisture more suggestive of 
February than of August. The spoilt holi¬ 
day is a minor matter compared with the ? 


even the life of Catherine Booth, cannot spoilt harvest, but is none the less a disaster. ' 
compel the devotion of succeeding genera- The holiday of the brainworkers in especial ’ 
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is a national a'^set ot no small magnitude, 
and the lack of life in the open air during 
their chief annual liohday must leact in 
serious detriment to their subsequent health 
and efficiency. The damage to the crops 
up to the present is enormous. Further 
loss may be obviated by a fine September ; 
but already the value of the national harvest 
has ilieen impaired, it is reckoned by ex¬ 
perts, to the extent of several shillings a 
quarter. As the decrease of one shilling a 
quarter rqiresents a national loss of a 
million and a halt sterling, the diminution 
in the national income in consequence of 
these August rains is something formidable. 
The climax of the downpour was reached 
on August 26th. On that and the follow¬ 
ing day the rainfall in the Eastern counties, 
which are normallj the driest portion of 
these islands, reached the portentous total 
for twenty-nine hours of more than seven 
and a third inches. This amounts to a 
quarter of the average annual rainfall: that 
is, as much rain fell in twenty-nin% hours as 
usually falls in three whole months. This 
is said to be a downpour unprecedented in 
our hydrometric annals. Widespread de¬ 


struction resulted. In East 
Angiia eighty bridges were 
destroyed. Railwfay embank¬ 
ments were washed away. 
Railway communication was 
interrupted over a wide area. 
The city of Norwich was cut 
off from the rest of the' 
country. The highest water¬ 
mark of previous floods was 
surpassed by eighteen inches. 
A square mile of the lower ’ 
stiec'ts of the city were under 
water; 10,000 of its towns¬ 
folk were rendered homeless 
and are being housed and 
fed in schools and other public build¬ 
ings. The electric light and power station 
was parahsed. Foi several nights the city 
was in dai kness. Happily, only two or three 
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lives were lost, but'damage to the exteut of 
'5^100,000 IS already reported. The injury 
to health that will follow from the deluge 
remains to bf seen. 

In the various British 
The Peril* reports and inquiries aris- 

ine from the loss of the 
the Deep ® ^ 

Titanic much w^s made or 

the fact that it was an exceptional occur¬ 
rence, and this was made the reason for 
no new regulations being framed. Now, 
fhowever, in the Corsican we have another 
case, which would have had similarly dis¬ 
astrous results had the steamer not been 
running dead slow at the time of the 
Collision. After this we trust that active 
steps will be taken to bring life-saving 
equipment up to date and generally to give 
the passengers and crew a chance of life. 
It is interesting to note that Senator Smith 
is to ask the United States Senate to cir¬ 
culate Lord Mersey’s Report as a State 
paper. It would certainly not suit the 
Boafd of I'rade here, after its whitewashing 
commission of incpiiry, to print the Ameri¬ 
can Senate’s Inquiry Report as a Bhie-liDok. 
And now that the whitewashing of the 
White Star Line and the Board of 1 radc is 
completed, it is of interest to the taxpayer 
to know on whom will fall 
the cost of Lord Mersey s 
inquiry, which in the words 
of Captain Hampson “has 
left us just where we were 
before the Titanic Disaster.” 

Since Lord Mersey was com¬ 
pelled to find that the acci¬ 
dent was due to the excessive 
speed of the White Star boat, 

It would seem natural that 
the White Star Company 
should bear the cost. If, 
jtowever, it is decided that 


the taxpayer shall foot the bill, then we 
flunk that some very pertinent questions 
should be asked with regard to the 
special fees paid to the various counsel 
and the retainers, which undoubtedly did 
not make them less adverse to dragging 
out the Inquiry. Since no benefit accrued 
to the public, and since Lord Mersey 
expressly declared his lack of interest in 
what the public thought or desired, it 
seems unjust to spend the public money 
without rendering any account. 

The change of Govern- 

Unrest in ment in Turkey has pro- 

Neafsast. ^'iced much telegraphic 

effervescence, centring in 
Vienna, as is usual in such cases. Through¬ 
out the Near East it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the majority of telegrams 
emanating from the Austrian capital and 
dealing with Balkan affairs are unreliable 
when not deliberately intended to deceive. 
Things are not as they should be in Turkey 
—far from it—and, as Cherif Pasha says, 
tlie good fruit trees of Europe must,be 
grafted upon the wild trees of Turkey before 
the internal situation materially improves. 
Be that as it may, the deposition of the 
Committee of Union and Progress from 
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Ice on the forecastle of the Allan Uner “ Corsican," after etfijpiip «t 
iceberg on a recent trip from Montreal, 



supreme power is a stej 3 in the 'right dircc- 
rion. The merits of this organisation were • 
father in the direction of the destruction of' 
the old regime than the construction of a 
new Turkey. To-day the policy of con¬ 
struction must begin, and to no country , 
does Turkey look as she does to us. Were 
those who are sincerely anxious for the 
creation of a new Turkey to be assured that 
the British Empire, which is also the greatest 
Mohammedan Empire, were behind them, 
the present stop-gap Cabinet would make 
way for one composed of the most progress¬ 
ive elements. To expect, drastic changes 
at Constantinople while the Turks cannot 
know who are their friends and who their 
enemies is expecting too much. We must 
give them a friendly lead. Although the 
actual Government does not pretend to be a 
permanent one it nevertheless contains many 
elements of good. It means to maintain the 
Chamber and to insist that the Elections 
shall be tree. It excuses itself for the 
amnesty of the old exiles by the fact that it 
is strictly constitutional, since these officials 
of the time of Abdul Hamid were exiled 
without any legal trial. The surest guarantee 
that no unconstitutional methods will be 
followed is that Turkey to-day looks towards 
Great Britain, and knows that by following 
constitutional methods she at least avoids 
any danger of meriting a rebuff. 

The Albanian disturbance 
Montenegro, was more smoke than fire, 
and and the prompt measures 

Bulgaria. taken by the authorities in 

the* way of an expression of readiness to 
tfeat with th,e rebels, and at the same time 
showing preparation for the employment of 
military force, had a very: salutary effect. 
The Albanians not only returned home, but, 
having obtained rifles, ^^t towards the 
Montenegrin frontier with tht; avowed iiiteh- 


"fSon of' 

jects of King Micheus; The Al^iih 
' situation is one which will ha^e.tp' be deil 3 t< 
with in due course, but it ^ j«efy;%con^t: 
cated indeed, there being natit^ 

cohesion and a very decidedly " developed - 
system of clan vendetta to bdftaken into 
account. For the moment Albatuan uhrek 
must mean Servian and Bulgarian anxiety^ 
since in Macedonia and Old Servk lhe bulb ij 
of the population is related to the people of': 
one or other State. But It is exttcmely-^ 
improbable that either King Fei'dinand orl, 
King Peter desires to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire for Austria or Russia, and 
they know quite well that hy preci[)ifating 
war they are creating a situation very well 
calculated to swallow them up as well as 
extinguish any future hppes* We may 
take it then that there will be no movement 
on the part of Bulgaria or of Servia, and 
that these nations will aid, as, far as is possi¬ 
ble with the sentiments of their populations, 
in Turkey’s work of regeneration. But it 
must not be forgotten that in Bulgaria 
especially the voice of the people may in 
the end override the will of the King and 
the Government. We do not, howevet, 
believe that the wiser course will be aban¬ 
doned, and with a, mutually tolerant appre¬ 
ciation of inevitable frontier incidents, 
pelce will, be preserved. And internal 
peace will thus synchronise vvith the coming 
peace with Italy. 

We are tod apt to regard 
The Progress smaller European States 
Bulgaria. —especially those in the 

proximity of Turkey—as 
mere ephemeral creations, living from hand 
, to mouth, and revellipg in battle, murder, 
and sudden death- It is therefore a pleasant 
corrective to this erroneous view of things 
to reclfd the twenty-fifth anniversary of die 


, of Klog F 3 er 3 inand. It wouldr^ 
•difficult fo oyerestimate the progress which 
i. 3 the coutitr^^l* made under his rule, and it 
will evef remain, together with Rpumania, 
•as a proofs the wisdom of calling in as ruler 
,.in,a hew, inexperienced land one who by riglit 
of birth and tradition understands* kingcraft. 
Add the Bulgarian ruler is exbeptionally gifted 
_ in ability.' ito steer a' way through troubled 
European waters. Jt is no exaggeration to 
say that he has built the Bulgaria of to-day 
with diplomatic bricks made without straw. 
That thie democratic peasants love their 
autocratic and aristocratic ruler is doubtful, 
that they realise all he has done for them is 
uncermin, but that they know well that tlie 
country cannot do without him is inevitable. 
The anniversary should call the attention 
of this country to the remarkable progress 
made by Bulgaria^ Servia, and Roumania 
within a- comparatively short time. The 
woncier is that whereas the financiers of 
Europe regard these States as offering the 
best possible field for investment, the British 
public will have nothing to do with them. 
And yet British capital would be preferred 
-to any other, siiice it is the freest from the 
taint of political intrigue. 

Journalism in Great 
Regnant Britain, although its power 
Journeliivn- dreaded and even re¬ 

spected, is, governmentally 
considered, a prophet without honour in 
his own country. With the eminent ex¬ 
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Kin^ Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
at the celebration of his twenty-hfth anniversary as ruler* 

Morrison on attaining this momentous share 
in the direction of the destinies of well- 
nigh one-fourth of the human race. Dr. 
Morrison has graduated with honours in 
the school of world-wide experience. He 
must also be congratulated on having, with 
similar disregard of tradition and eye for 
reality, married the lady who, as his secre¬ 
tary, has been a true partner in his great 


ception of Lord Morley, a journalistic career. Meantime, at home, the T/mw Jias 


career • has been regarded as a bar to high 
office in the State. China, however, in 
making her world over again, gives official 


changed its editors. The late editor, Mr. 
Buckle, takes with him into his retirement 
the respect of the world for his scholarly. 


recognition to the actual dynamic position judicial, and unobtrusive conduct of the 
!,of' the journalist by appointing as her great newspaper. His successor, Mr. Geof- 
political adviser the Times corresjrendent frey Robinson, is a pupil of Lord Milner, but 
at Pekini^ hearty congratulation^ of will, it is hoped, have a more reverent re- 

'^cssiiicn all round thft world go to Dr. gard for consequences than his former chief. 
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'Tkiil Review oe 'Reviews. 


Under his sway the Times may be expected 
to de\elop a policy of more avowed and 
thorough-going Imperialism. Meantime 
if is interesting to note that measures care¬ 
fully restricting the licence of the Press are 
being contepiplated or enacted, at once by 
the Turks in Constantinople and the Labour 
Government in Australia. Journalism is a 
force with which the Governments of the 
worhl have not yet completely reckoned. In 
tlie interests of peace and order it is to be 
hoped that the responsibilities attaching to 
tliis enormous social force will be iluly 
safeguarded and enforced by law, that 
journalism may be a good servant of the 
community and not the bad master it often 
threatens to become. Some day, perhaps, 
the journalist that lies a nation into an 
unjust war will lie gi\en a fair trial and— 
hanged. 

In the meantime, while we 

are all too largely at the 
DiiDUiishtng Life-cost . , ° , 

of War. mercy ot the bellicose 

editor, it is gratifying to 
note that gradually progress is making 
for reduction in human sacrifice. \ 
naval battle, even the most destructive, 
cannot mean a death-bill approaching a 
great land battle, and to-day the destiny of 
the world is decided by sea power. It is 
true that this has come to pass because the 
British Navy has command of the sea and 
because the sea-borne provisions, gathered 
from all corners of the eartli, are essential 
to all countries—but it is none the less the 
case. And now we see the submarine and 
the dirigible or the aeroplane coming to 
displace the Dreadnought. And again 
there is a great shrinkage of the human 
element brought into play and offered on 
the altar of the God of War. Even the, 
motor Dreadnought will be manned by 


^wr sailors than the battleships of. totday. 
Also in land warfare the toll of victims will 
tend to be less—the Russo-Japanese War 
was no real criterion. Ammunition, pro¬ 
visions, great distances, all these are going 
to play a role in land war of the future^ and 
all tend to diminish ^the slaughter. 

The Government’s an- 
Oui of the nouncement at the begin- 
Sugar Convention, ning of last month, that 
twelve months hence it 
will withdraw from the Sugar Conven¬ 
tion, has been attributed to a desire to 
influence the North-West Manchester 
election. In that purpose it failed. It had', 
of course, far wider ends. The Convention 
was an agreement to hinder the importation 
of bouniy-fed sugar. When this attempt is 
relinquished, the hope is that the people of 
this country will have the benefit of cheaper 
sugar; the fear is that the cane-sugar trade of 
our Colonies will be seriously injured. On 
the other hand, it is perfectly possible, as 
Mr. Asquith pointed out, for this country 
to give a preference to Colonial sugar, 
though he did not propose to adopt that 
jiolicy. A serious consideration is the 
menace involved to the sugar beet industry 
)ust introduced into this country. Over 
three thousand acres in the Eastern Counties 
liave been planted with sugar beet, and 
factories are being erected. But, as Mr. 
Asquith pointed out, there is no reason why 
this nascent industry should not receive 
assistance from the development fund. The 
country is now free to adopt such measures 
as seem desirable. So far forth the ad van- ^ 
tages seem to be on our side. Italy is 
apparently of the same way of thinking, for 
she also has given notice of withdrawal from 
the Convention. 
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The'" Death-Kneir ‘bf British Railways. 

' WHY THE MOTOR MUST SUPPLANT THEM. 


T here can now be no disguising the fait 
that the railways, of this country are no 
longer good business, It is* not only that 
they do not earn high dividends, or that every 
year sees more railway ordinary capital reitning 
no dividend at all, but they do not any longer setm 
able to fulfil thiir national work there are many 
very obvious reasons, some of which it will bi 
instructive to glanit at To begin with, the railway 
network 6f this country 
has not been created re¬ 
cently , It has grown with¬ 
out any system or with 
out any ordered business 
idea back of it This 
was perhaps inevitable in 
the first place, but there 
was no need why m<itters 
should have been left 
thus without any real at¬ 
tempt at bringing thing 
into line with the most 
ordinary business ideas 
lo begin with, the rail¬ 
ways are burdened with 
a tremendous load ol 
capital and dead money 
which makes it practi¬ 
cally impossible for them 
to hope to pay their wav 
save at the expense of the 
public 

While the chief railway 
companies are great and 
complex businesses, we 
do not hesitate to say that they are not really 
run on business lines I here is too little joint 
action, too much hide bound tradition for real 
progress to be possiljle And, therefore, the nation 
suffers. Railways have been so vital a part of national 
life for decades now that anything unhealthy m them 
must affect the whole national structure What is 
needed is a very drastic stocktaking and a ruthless 
writing down of capital if ever the public are to obtain 
reasonalily cheap rates on t^e railways. then 
some business organisation and a real business idea. 


including all the parts of the system, must be 
miugurated It is appalling to think that to-day in 
the United Kingdom there are some 250 distmct 
railway companies and that the i 300 directors receive 
m fees something like {fi^o,ooo .i year • And these 
directors, or the great majority of them, are no more 
competent to decide questions affecting modern rail¬ 
ways than IS any man in the street Their special 
qualifications seem to be extreme respectability and 
extreme age On the 
board of one railway 
company there are six 
gentlemen whose average 
age IS ov er seventy-seven 
Since the capital value 
c reated bv these hundreds 
of directors is not in ex- 
c css of their fees they 
must he considered as an 
unec oncimic factor. Then, 
again, there are the 250 
general managers of the 
250 railway companies, all 
in receipt of handsome 
salaries, and yet many 
cf them indisputably un- 
cconomic factors and of 
little commercial y'alue m 
the railway business. It 
IS .istounding to find so 
immense an organisation 
being run by those pos¬ 
sessing so little real 
training and scientihc pre¬ 
paration for thtir work 
—a work upon which much of the welfare of the nation 

depends Surely all these boards and all these general 
managers arc not needed to manage the 23 41.7 miles 
of railway in the United Kingdom It would work 
out at a little over ninety miles of road for each 
separate organisation' If the present apparently 

unbusiness-like and wasteful method of running our 
railways made for efficiency the expense might be 
excused But it docs not make for efficiency m time 
of peace ot in time of war. The freight rates on British 
railways are far higher than those in Contihental 



Diagram showing the life work of a goods wagon. 
It is in use only two mmotes per hour, and in all for 
six months durmg seventeen years. 
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Under his sway the Times may be expected' 
to develop a policy of more avowed and 
thorough-going Imperialism. Meantime 
it is interesting to note that measures care¬ 
fully restricting the licence of the Press are 
being contemplated or enacted, at once by 
the Turks in Constantinople and the Labour 
Government in Australia. Journalism is a 
force with which the Governments of the 
world have not yet completely reckoned. In 
the interests of peace and order it is to he 
hoped that the responsibilities attaching to 
this enormous social force will be duly 
safeguarded and enforced by law, that 
journalism may be a good servant of the 
community and not the bad master it often 


rewer sailors than the battleships of to»d*jr. 
Also in land warfare the toll of vi(;!|ims will 
tend to be less—the Russo-Japanese War , 
was no real criterion. Ammunition, pro- , 
visions, great distances,”all these we going 
to play a rSte in land war of the future/and 
all tend tcs diminish'the slaughter. ^ 

The Government’s an- 
Out of the nouncement at the begin- 
Sugar Conventioa ning of last month, that 
twelve months hence it 
will withdraw from the Sugar Conven¬ 
tion, has been attributed to a desire to 
influence the North-West Manchester 
election. In that purpose it failed. It had’, 
of course, far wider ends. The Convention 


threatens to become. Some day, perhaps, vvas an agreement to hinder the importation 
the journalist that lies a nation into an of boumy-fed sugar. When this attempt is 
unjust war will be given a fair trial and— relinquished, the hope is that the people of 
hanged. rliis country will have the benefit of cheaper 

In the meantime, while we sugar; the fear is that the cane-sugar trade of 
, £tre all too largely at the our Colonies will be seriously injured. On 
of War. mercy ot the bellicose the other hand, it is perfectly possible, as 
editor, it is gratifying to Mr. Asquith pointed out, for this country 
note that gradually progress is making to give a preference to Colonial sugar, 
for reduction in human sacrifice. A though he did not propose to adopt that 
naval battle, even the most destructive, polic\. A serious consideration is the 
cannot mean a death-bill approaching a menace involved to the sugar beet industry 
great land battle, and to-day the destiny of ,„st introduced into this country. Over 
the world is decided by sea power. It is three thousand acres in the Eastern Counties 


true that this has come to pass because the 
' British Navy has command of the sea and 
because the sea-borne provisions, gathered 
from all corners of the earth, are essential 
to all countries—but it is none the less the 
case. And now we see the submarine and 
the dirigible or the aeroplane coming to 
displace the Dreadnought. And again 
there is a great shrinkage of the human 
element brought into play and offered on 
the altar of the God of War. Even the^ 
motor Dreadnought will be manned by 


have been planted with sugar beet, and 
factories are being erected. But, as Mr. 
Asquith pointed out, there is no reason why 
this nascent industry should not receive 
assistance from the development fund. The 
country is now free to adopt such measures 
as seem desirable. So far forth the advan¬ 
tages seem to be on our side. Italy is 
apparently of the same way of thinking, for 
she also has given notice of withdrawal from 
the Convention. 

f 



British Railways, 


WHY THE. MOTOR MUST SUPPLANT THEM. 


r HERE can now be no disguising the fact 
that the railways of this country are no 
longer good business. It is* not only that 
they do not earn high dividends, or that every 
year sees more railway ordinary capital receiving 
no dividend at all, but they do not any longer seem 
able'to fulfil their national work. J'here are many 
very obvious reasons, some of which it will be 
instructive to glance at. To begin with, the railway 
network 6f this country 
has not been created re- 
• cently; it has grown with¬ 
out any system or with¬ 
out any ordered busincs.s 
idea back of it. This 
was perhaps inevitable in 
the first place, but there 
was no need why matters 
should have been left 
thus without any real at¬ 
tempt at bringing things 
into line with the most 
ordinary business ideas. 

To begin with, the rail¬ 
ways are burdened with 
a tremendous load of 
capital and dead mone\’ 
which makes it practi¬ 
cally impossible for them 
to hope to pay their way 
save at the expense of the 
public. 

While the chief railway 
companies arc great and 
complex businesses, we 
do not hesitate to say that they are not really 
run on business lines. There is too little joint 

action, too much hide-bound tradition for real 
progress to be possiljle. And, therefore, the nation 
suffers. Railways have been so vital a part of national 
life for decade.s now that anything unhealthy in them 
must affect the whole national structure. Whkt is 
needed is a very drastic stocktaking and a ruthless 
writing down of capital if ever the public are to obtain 
reasonably cheap rates on t^e railway^. then 
some business organisation and a real business idea, 


including all the parts of the system, must be 
inaugurated. It is appalling to think that to-day in 
the United Kingdom there are some 250 distinct 
railway companies and that the. 1,300 directors receive 
in fees something like £650,000 a year ! And these 
directors, or the great majority of them, are no more 
competent to decide questions affecting modern rail¬ 
ways than is any man in the street. Their special 
qualifications seem to be e.vtreme respectability and 
extreme age. On the 
board of one railway 
company there arc six 
gentlemen whose average 
age is over seventy-seven. 
Since the capital value 
created by these hundreds 
of directors is not in ex¬ 
cess of their fees they 
must be considered as an 
unet onomic factor. Then, 
again, there are the 250 
general managers of the 
250 railway companies, all 
in receipt of hand.some 
salaries, and yet many 
of them indisputably un¬ 
economic factors and of 
little commercial value in 
the railway business. It 
is .astounding to find s6 
immense an organisation 
being run by those pos¬ 
sessing so little real 
training and scientific pre¬ 
paration for their work 
—a work upon which much of the welfare of the nation 
depends. Surely all these boards and all these general 
managers are not needed to manage the 23,41.7 miles 
of railway in the United Kingdom. It would work 
out at a little over ninety miles of road for each 
separate organisation! If the present apparently' 
unbusiness-like and wasteful method of running‘qur 
railways made for efficiency, the expense might be 
excused. But it does not make for efficiency in time 
of peace or in time of war. The freight rates on British 
railways are far Tiigher. than those in Contihentid; 



Diagram showing the life work of a goods wagon. 
It is in use only two minutes per hour, and in all for 
six months during seventeen years. 
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In many'instances they are more than 
fooble the Germtin rates. Surely t^i.s cannot be to 
(^ advantage of the British manufacturer or the 
It^culturist ? 

I ? Freight rates in the United Kingdom average 
I • 123d. per ton mile. 

Freight rates in France average o-726d. per 
ton mile. 

Freight rates in Germany average o-637d. per 
ton mile. 

Freight rates in Holland average o‘ 59od. per 
ton mile. 

The passenger-traffic is in a better state than the 
lieight, although the lack of thought-out business idea 


life,,. ^t;is eejuivaient to .saying that ip '^sry, hotjt- 
the goods wagon is only used for two It i 

is undergoing repairs for twelve minutes eocK-hour, 
and lying idle for the rest of the time. : 1 

Putting the price of these wagons at from £70 to 
£80 apiece, it is seen that the capital sunk in the 
1,400,000 amounts to about £100,000,000. This is 
very large amount to sink every tw'enty years or less, 
especially when the wagons representing these millions 
arc not in u.se for the vast majority of their years of 
life. But lliis is not all. The repairs necessary owing 
to exposure to the weather and violence in shunting 
amount to between £3 and £4 per wagon per annum; 
or an annual outlay of about £5,000,000. And this fw 



whole system must have some considerable 
ijiSect. Turning to the question of goods traffic, how- 
#ver, we have forced upon our notice a most incredible 
itate of chaos, and one which is quite sufficient to 
Account for high rates and no dividends. There are 
in existence to-day some 1,400,000 goods wagons, 
ome belonging to the railway companies, and some 
0 private individuals. These wagons are mounted 
on wheels and placed on the rails; but then it would 
Uppejir that their object had been attained. Because 
;fthey are seldom employed to carry goods ! The life 
, of a goods wagon is about seventeen years, and 
statistics prove Uiat it is mobile on an average, laden 
and unladen, for six months out of its seventeen years’ 


the pleasure of seeing the wagons stand idle, while 
tons of mercliandise are not moved owing to prohibitive , 
freight rates! Some wagons naturally are more 
mobile than others, but there is no return nrnde to 
shareholders giving the numbers of wagons bought 
and never used at all. - 

But the baneful effects of this method of nbt organ¬ 
ising business do not end there. We must also con¬ 
sider the .space factor. It is quite clear that if a wagon 
is stahding still or-being shunted for sixteen and a 
half years of il« existence, it must be standing s^e-• 
where; and unfortunately that “somewhere’* ii 
usually^a vatuaUe piece of land. The standing room , 
of \a goods wagon sometimes costs as mucb'Bsi£4 




I HIS Ji)^ATH*iKNEC^ OF ^RinSH RAILWAVS 


ju^ie foot. A wagon requires a standuig sfkoc of 
' about MsnSi^^e feet, and, thus, £800 worth of land 
to accommodate it. Detention of a goods wagon is 
accountad for in loading, unloading, shunting, mar- 
slmlling, repairing, and waiting. Is it to be wondered 
at that there are I4,3S3 miles of sidings in the United 
Kingdom (as compared with 23,417 miles of open line) 
costing about £2,727,000 per annum for Jnaintenanre ? 

In London alone the rateable value of the railway 
property, mostly goods yards, is £2,357,514, and the 
capital value at thirty years’ purchase is £70,000,000, 
At js. 4 d. in the £ the rates amount to alxiut £800,000 
annually. 

There are seventy-four goods stations in London 
joined by 500 miles of line, and i ;■■■ '• i:;. '- goods 
by 700 trains per day running between them, whilst 
only about 300 arrive from the country. In a Board 
of Trade Blue-book of 1909 we find the following 
figures as to railway capital and dividends :— 

Between 1880 and 1906 gross 

earnings increased by ... 79 per cent. 

Working expenses increased by i rfi • 6 per cent. 

In 1908 over £97,000,000 ordi¬ 
nary stock paid no dividend. 

In 1908 over £1,000,000,000 
Ofdinary stock paid less 
* than 

Only about £3,000,000 ordinary 
stock paid more than 6 per cent. 

From 1904 to 1908 the stock pay¬ 
ing NO dividend grew by £18,000,000. 

Let us now look at the effect of 
this hopelessly unpractical freight 
system of the railways upon the 
country at large. It is disastrous 
and is the direct cause of much 
of the agricultural depression. The 
fertile soil of England can produce 
foodstuffs, but those who produce 
them cannot market them. And 
this not only because of the cost 
of carriage, but because of the 
delay and difficulty in getting them 
on the .and off the wagons 
when they finally arrive at their 
destination. Nor must we forget 
that should the goods not be sale¬ 
able tiiey are ret'iraisd, but only 
after so long a deiayas to be worse 
than iiaeless if they happen to be 
perishaUe articles. And so to-day 


m 

this country only produces 25 per lent, of the food it/ 
consumes, the remainder, to the tune of £20o/)oo,ooo> ,= 
coming from abroad. The railwa3rs of this country as ’ 
at present constituted cannot hope to come to the aid; 
of the agriculturist or the 4pall manufacturer, Eveh 
with the present high rates of carriag:, we have seen 
how smalt are the dividends. 

The dimensions of the business have entirely out¬ 
grown such organisation as it possesses, and a very ; 
simple job is frequently done five times over, four of: 
which times are obviously unnecessary. If we examine 
a railway goods station, we find that there is nothing . 
about it which, from an engineering point of view, can f 
be called design. It is usually a wilderness of sidings, * 
sometimes nearly a mile in length, and perhaps a 
quarter of a mile broad or more. It is furnished with a 
IfKiscly congregated jumble of sheds, which are dotted 
over it higgledy-piggledy from one end to the other. 

It has absolutely no design, and it is too unwieldy and 
scattered to admit of the rapid inter-communication , 
of parts which is essential to a building intended for ' 
a place of exchange. • ’ 

While the average speed of a goods'train may be 
taken at twenty miles an hour, the actual time .spent 
in covering distances from point to point is so small ^ 
a portion of the period which must elapse before the 
agriculturists’ goods reach their destination os to be 


4 per cent. 



Chaok where Order ehonld Reign; How produce ie unloaded from gpods 
• wagons on arrival at tenninne. . 
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tkimost negligible. First, the wagon containing his 
goods has to wait until it can be shunted on to a train, 
which train again must wait its turn to get right of 
way. These processes of shunting and marshalling 
occupy an enormous time ^s well as an enormous space. 
If the wagon has to pass from one railway system 
to another hours or da vs mav elapse before it continues 
on Its journcv The intricacies of the process are too 
great to be dealt with here, but as a shunting yard 
may have as much as thirty miles of sidings, it is 
evident that there is scope for vast delay 

Even if the wagon is going over one system direct 
to Its destination, further delay must be expected 
when the time comes to unload the goods If anything 
c6uld be less admirable than the shunting yard it is 
the goods yard of a great railwav Without system, 
struggling with each other the vans and carts seek to 
approach the wagon or the shed The handling, the 
cost of labour, and the appalling waste of time all 
make railway carriage a particularly impossible method 
pf sending goods to market And meanwhile the small 
producer is unable to reap the full benefit of his laiwur, 
being often forced to feed the pigs with produce whith 
might materially help to swell his revenue were he 
able to market it 

We have seen that the railways are hopelessly and. 
It may well be, irretrievably handicapped in the 
direction of fulfilling their national function But 
something must be done ever if railway direi tors are 
content to draw their fees and sharthokleis to forgo 
' their dividend^. Happilv, there is an easy and a simply 
Achieved way Put of the present state of affairs 

The railways may be good or they may be bad vs 
regards their permanent way, but there is no question 
that the roads, high roads, and secondary roads of the 
kingdom are ext client and well kept up Thev should 
befdM natuial arteries along which the produce of the 
coumfa'yside should flow towards the centres of 
ccmsuraption The railways have developed an extra¬ 
ordinary centralisation upon London, and the producer 
has come to think that there is no real market save 
the metropolis And yet there are only some five 
millions of people there as compared with forty millions 
in other ceptres Once the roads are accepted as the 
natural channels for carriage of goods, then inevitably 
local centralisation will take the place of the present 
tmdue’rush to London When we say the roads must 
toe used, we do not wish to multiply the slow-moving 
market gardeners’ carts, drawn by intelligent horses 
and in charge of sleepy and unintelligent humans, 
which wend their way every night from Essex and 
Kent to Covent Garden. 


yusWlis the road is the natural channel, so the light 
rtiotor-van or lorry is the ideal vehicle for the develop¬ 
ment of this country It will enable produce to be 
transported with a mimmum of handling from the 
home of the producer to the centre of consumption. 
The rate of actual running will be approximately that 
givenfor goods trains—twenty miles an hour—but there 
will be no wasje in shunting, marshalling in trains and 
discharging The accompanying map shows clearly 
how completely the country could be covered by a 
scries of circles of collection around the great centres 
of consumption A twentv-five miles maximum run, 
or, sav, ninety minutes on the road and the- produce 
would be on sale, fresh and commanding better prices 
Ihc sime motors could easily do two or more journeys 
a day, especially those well within the outer radius 
Where goods had to go to London, thev could be saved 
all the delay and expense of branch railway lines 
and be motored direc t to the nearest station m 
connection with the terminus Railways cannot hope 
to compete with organued motor traction locally 
centralise d 

Ihiit IS all vory well, it mav be said, but how are 
you going to induce your producer to buv his motor- 
loirv, and how is he going to afford it? 1 he British 
War Ofhcc has answered these questions by the recent 
issue of a scheme for the subsidising of private mptor 
lorries capable of carrving a load of either 30 cwt or 
3 tons fills step has been taken because the military 
authorities have recognised that for mobilisation 
purposes, as well as lor transport of troops and stores, 
the roads and the motor can casilv beat the railway n 
1 he scheme of subside is well thought out and com¬ 
prehensive 1 he lorrio shall be of makes and types 
approved bv the War Office They must accomplish 
a trial ol up to eighty miles satisfactorilv before accept- 
anc c and enrolment — 

1 he general conditions provide that each motor-lorry will be 
subsidised for a period of three years from the dale of accept 
ante, and the owner will receive in respect thereof a purchase 
minimum, and an annual subsidy at the following rates 

A purchase premium of ,^50 will be paid in six half-yearly 
instalments of ,^8 6s 8d each, in arrear The first instal¬ 
ment to be paid in six months from dale of acceptance 
A further purchase premium of £10 will be paid in respect 
of each of the said motoi lorries which is provided with a 
body of an approved type for the cartiaw of nteat slung from 
the roof, jiayablc in six naif yearly instalments of £i 13s 4d 
eaeh, in arrear, payable at the same times as lire instalments 
of the purchaser premium of ^50 

An annual suiisidy of ,£20 per motor-lorry will be paid 
half yearly, m arrear, the first instalment to be paid in six 
months from the date of acceptance, 

The owner of a subsidised motor lorry without a special body 
will thus receive tht sum of £ 110, spread over a period of three 
years, provijied he conforms 10 the conditions, 

Thcsownei will not be entitled to any piyyment, whether on 
account purchase premium or annual subsidy, unless the 




« 0 W MOTORS will SA\rE AGRICULTURAL ENGLAND. 

Each shaded disc indicates geiwiaily the district that would supply the centre or centres named. Of^ 
clearness only a few of the largest cenfrSS couid be indicated here, but the principle wonld apply to all cities 
market towns. The discs indicate the foUoWing radius distances !*London, 40 miles ; Manch«tet, etc., nii:rii:-.j;..ain, etc., 
30 to 1(0 milesi Bradford and Leeds, Bristol and Bath, Southampton and Portsmouth, 30 miles; all the ic,:, 45 mdes. 



MlpMing conditions are complied with at the time of payment: 
motor-Iorrjr mnst continue to be enrolled ; (*) the lorry 
remain the property of the owner; (e) the lorry must be 
|itlM United Kingdom; {li) a certificate haa been signed by 
yirar Department inspecting officer that the lorry has been 
ected by him and found to be .maintained in a thoronghly 
dmble condition and in a satisfactory state of repair. 

With regard to the right to purchase, the conditions set forth 
l^wt if and whenever the Army Reserve or any portion shall be 
out on permanent service the War Department shall be 
Eintitled to purchase any motor-lorry enrolled. The price to be 
i^pild for any motor-ldrry shall be the then value at the date of 
liking over by the War Department, plus 25 per cent,, provided 
V that the sum to be paid shall in no case be greater than the 
^TBr^nal actual purchase-price, and never less than 30 per cent. 

; el such purchase-price. Every motor-lorry is to be kept in a 
j^Sukably covered-in building where the necessary protection 
ybom frost will be ensured. Motor-lorries shall be at all times 
mven by properly qvalifitd drivers, 

gillie average price of such a three-ton lorry would 
between £500 and £ 600 , so that the Government 
l^teidy means a very considerable saving. It might 
be arranged with the makers that the payment 
l^bould be spread over a period so as to enable a wider 
of producer to purchase. In case of war the 
sflOTry,^ to he delivered to the authorities within a 
od of seventy-two hours. 

If fhe War Office scheme meets with the success it 
ves, a great step forward will have been made 
^towards the freeing of the country from the strangling 
l^ld of tihe railways. The producer or the co-operative 
^odety will be able to sell his or its produce and live 
the land, paying a reasonable carriage rate instead 
fhe present impossible charges. The sale of produce 
be locally cfentralised to the benefit of the centre 
of the neighbourhood. As drivers of the 
let it would be ah excellent idea to encourage 
^ A {tfi^Ctical way retired soldiers or reservists to ta' c 

K So nmch for peaceful times. In time of war or 
i^ud(}.ejl fhid—and we have been told that a raid, such 
/'A*, yras proved to be possible in this year’s naval 
|!.fflanGfcuvTes, is the chief danger this country has to 
jbfear—the possibility of doing without the railways is 
san immense boon. Even assuming that the military 
aiithnriliev have evolved a plan for working the rail- 
[^,Way system m time of war, ancf that they have so 
^liionned the various general managers, it would take 
^jmiracle to secure smooth or even possible working of 
various companies' lines if taken over suddenly, 
it is a raid that has to be met, there will be no 
dayi ia affiich to get things straightened out. Besides 
which there is ho railway’ line in thjs country really 



troops; there Bfe plenty Of sidmgi!, but n«t wheit 
they arc wanted^ A lesser Balkan State has railwaij's 
^tter prepared for war than are ours. Then a line of 
railway is always liable to be cut by an ente]|irifdng' 
enemy; and we are now considering the case of a sudden 
attack upon East Anglia, of which the first notification 
would be the arrival of the transports. Railways would 
be worse than useless, but the motor-lorries could 
enable a sufficient concentration to be rapidly carried 
out to more than hold the attacking forces. Conceh' 
tration by motor-lorry would be more rapid thah 
disembarkation from transports. On the announce*; 
ment of the war or raid all the lorries w'ould concen¬ 
trate at their local centre, carrying up the local reservists 
instead of cabbages. Thence they would proceed by 
the chosen roads towards East Anglia, duly ordered 
and systematically dispatched. The various types 
might follow different roads, all converging on the 
point of concentration. In a few hours literally the 
entire garrisons of England could be drained into East 
Anglia, and twenty-four hours see the first battle of 
defence well under way. There would be no <ongi'-iion. 
no delay, since the emptied motors would return by 
different roads; and it would be an energetic enemy 
indeed who would undertake to destroy all the roads 
leading into East Anglia. 

No less an authority than Prince Henry of Pntssii- 
has advocated recently the building of a great motor 
highway from the camp of Doberitz, near Berlin, fight 
across country to the French frontier at the fortress 
of Metz. He declares the highway in times of peace 
will be a boon to motorists and of inestimable value for 
quick transfer of troops, ammunition, and artillery ijj 
war time. 

The adoption of the roads of England in place of the 
railroads, which would still have their functions to 
fulfil, and the substitution to an ever-increasing extent 
of the independent motor-lorry, free to choose its road, 
for the locomotive, tied and hampered by its inability 
to do other than follow the rails, seem not only inevit¬ 
able, but highly advisable in the true interests of the 
country in times of peace or war, A strikii^ parallel 
may be found in the relative success of the motor-'bus 
and the electric tram. But its adoption must be 
tantamount to sounding the death-knell of the present 
railway syst^j and the loss of many millions to rail¬ 
way sharehold^.^, But-^who knows ?-riiJnay be the 
needed shock the railways, to put their houses 

ia order, and .i|fi^adoption of sane business methods 
fit tbemselvqeJii'Arork.^rmoniously ^ motors 


r equ^ped at any point for the rapid concentratic* of Tor fhe good'M iheff count^. 




H& t'ftE ROA^ iiEND THEMSELVES TO RAPID MOTOR 
, C0N(WTRATI0N* IN TIME OF WAR. 

This It. 4 lik^ M *n txample to &^;,^K>wwfar more effectually roads would lead front . -placet where troope atarfs 
^.tjAn«rf Vo mif tf <wiiCTM!rori<i»'3^lto.^uId be the ease wllji railways. Tlie shaded area represents a radius of ,' 
tWd ihiMdred oi^ mm the hypothedcai of concentration; 
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Eng^land’f Soidd& fBeriin. 

Report from an Knghshman m the year 3pob: The latinch 
went off successfully, l>iU the displacement of water was so great 
that our beloved country was swamped 1 ” 
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L0 Cri tit P»rts.\ 

Tree Friend* I 

Ths Tsar (to M. Poincari) : “ Do you think for a moment 
that we tronld leave you for others who would not lend us a 
penny t“ 


L« Crt dt Parii.'\ rP^ufil. ’ 

John Bull and France. 

JoHX Bull : Do you not to regularise out uoion?** 
Marianne : “ When your sons do their military service.** 
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SSIS? cr aw i iiM im—i w u i s iijsy i . > 

. , FraHoe I “ And.*# ins wlyfne thirt ydt^jravsi IndhtW does Europe may be happy j thj r/aAu yiwf remains, even after 

exceed year meaos.” . ' “ " Ka»r hai^ met 



Jn$[$fien of ih» Baltic. 

e happy; the j/oAkt jpidp remains, e 
ai^ ICaiicr him met 
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|(U'adiet^s%F European diplomacy in i87f'.and .a>ade a matter of serious ca^teytR^^^;^lmppine^ 
1 ^, of ^ 1 ^ fattd U^jl^^pi^g^rated by the Congress ,'^;.the'Inhabitants wpuld be materiaiiy’mvano^) ai^ 
p^Uru td6notii^^^^^^iSii" *iii£air construction ' ;<!!« authority of thp Sultan tvduM nirt'i 5 i 6 'injuriously 
ME^^jti^^Peace'^twIli^^ of the British diminished by the inclusion of a to^er territory,'. 


itteintiaries ^at, that CpB 

SWuipiCTjpy 




the chief authors 
I’-an unenviable atti- 
public. The facts, however, 
I'^hi^iwas nril^'^<>hsistent nor humane; ■ 
in lo^C and foresight; and that it 
1 tbe the present appalling harvest of. 

iul bloodslied iipd harassing unrest. 

I^t Jet.^ facts .ipeakjor themselves. 

riW'ConstSh^Oj^.^^fetence of 1876-77 the 
jW'LoiS.S^iisb^, wit^t^ Beaconsfield’s approval; 
MS oriy,^3Uiy^ced in tins opinion tliai an'autonomous 
ven to Bulgaria, but agreed 
almost as big as that of 
^!jriS!®#rised, as it will be remembered . 
i^-/;Wayets the''Eastern, with 
^.,j^:':j&;V.<»p^al, compost^ bf the sandjaks- of 
|^tc^i(,’^ri>ovo,,.'!roulttia,^arna, Slivno, Philippo- 
1, ' e^^tiOi^f the eatas of Sultan-ycri and 

'-Tob^^i),liid tht'eazas of Kirk-Klissi, Moustafa- 
J^rilsagatdi j , and (2) the Western, having 
i iKf. capital, and comprising the sandjaks of .Sofia, 
,Tj8kU|^%S|^ia (with the exception of 
!'>two S^iiem i^^, ^,; portion of the sandjak ol 
fw and the casas of Stron- 

and Kastoria. 

I?Writing 4th, 1877. to the then Foreign 

r, n favour of this grcai Bulgaria. 

SalkW^tfetd:- ’ V^V 

[Ibe proposi^mitation and >."•i■•iln 1 ol the terri- 
S^khowiii inSt;ripatriy ^garia is the bidy other 
-which ,reftt^' g^,iMtiee before yetmdude. 
!5.‘‘'rju» ifl^'v'AtialB^^v'guaranfees 'hgainst sinat*. ■ 

LiJ?_r a-L.- S' 


ie Di 

m 


irovmce of 
from the 



“ A ftfr ipore serious questhm arose as tef the division 
of the tSter'i^ory whid) wa.s lo In so dealt with. It was 
in the first instance proposed that one 
Bulgaria should be (JoiBtituted, extend? 

Panube' almost to Salonica. . 'To ihia proposal there 
appeared to me to be insuperably objections. Under a 
system of self-government the province would have 
been in the hands of a Slav majority; they .would have 
held the most important strategic positions of the 
country! and the extent of their population ahd terri¬ 
tory and the magnitude of their resources would have 
made their position, in regard to the Sultan, one of 
practical independence. I pressed, therefore, for a 
.subdivision of the district Jjnto two, and the dividing 
line which 1 proposed was so drawn a.s to leave the 
eastern district in the hands of a non-Slav population. 
The Mohammedans alone would have been very power- 
tul, and, combined with the Greeks, who, in any 
question ol political aggregation, could have been 
trusted to act with them, they would have commanded 
a clear majority. "Fhe traditional supremacy of the 
Mussulmans and the superior intellectual resources of 
.the Greeks wcMild have given to the predominance of 
the non-Slav population "a decisive charactesr, ^Tlie 
Jiastern Province so forrtei’would have ipciuded the 
,i»a-eoastf of course, the ptsfes of the Balkans, the 
apj,40adies to ConstHPtinopte, and poitmp of 

t^ la ait«j|B^ be. Wifich in' inii^er^eol# o6t «8^ 
to leawl»||K^e 3 therefme^thoti^tl^^ jh 

the interests .of Turk^tl^ *j)rtaiMehlent tli^ ic^ .some 


'ding 


W(i^ilkm-beeh 

... ...... 

. . fv.that'r^e.f, Ayf‘'b;ifrinrigetncn|Si|op'!i£'*iutiilh';V^terit'’^6yii^ 

reason made ilsr.ecessary ttj ioriuds the sakditAs nasriy the' jB^lcedqm^ at tte Congress 


inistj»ticb'&''-tl«^^j5^'«iorth of,, ^ , 

^tived'.^y’ tte ^ tte 

corajtp^led, .in' sH .Tories 

Hvno, wWdil wwe to the kouth. rji, t 



j|ip ;instoiry iw.'ife?:' 
^.v^aiutiftin^t to-'l _ 

jlylpte ftosSiW' r'"'""' 
- cottteadjcting 


bia^'und^ 
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HktoiV wpuid,^gl^li^j, GahdoQe9!iQj^^^stasy 
of Lord §alisb^i»ti^ j^hciples ins - 

defended at Constafit^ople had. lie leasOiiffthp 
.upon.Mich a system of.^%i»1^;iht ^..Macedonia as 
that which Ldrd®uff^, witt }|«j^ of a Fjtonch 
army of ocoipaf^P^ ealtd^ the IHnrkish 

province of Lebanon: tlntehi^ttely, he not only con¬ 
tented himself wit:h,; 4 rt aj ^e Berlin Treidy, bat 
went so far in hia hostility to Russia that he rafus^ 
his agreement to Count Scfaouvaloff’s propo^ for its. 
eimcution, a proposal i^ich had found the suj^xwt 
of Germany and Austria, r The first plenipotentiary of 
. the latter Power, Count Andrassy, had proved the 
folloVing reading:—“The High Contracting Powers 
look upon the totafity of tiye Ancles of the present 
Act as forming a collection of stipulations of which 
they undertake to control and to superintend the 
execution.’’ Lord SUisbuiy could not (omprchend the 
object of this proposaL- “ H» Excellency,” says the 
•eighteenth Protocol Uf the Congress of Berlin, “ knows 
of no sanction ipore solemn and more binding than the 


signature of his^S^emment, and prefers not to accept _ 
an engagement wdikh appears, either to. b* ,^,^[fillenic insurrection in furiee)(. 

useless, as itis evikient that Qhn^^i^tam is too powerful not to.-j 


ie come to ait UBj^n 
* ■* “ F visions j 


the plague^luted misi *^ h^,’’ 
imagine the profound emotlon^^y 
the‘'i3,ooo Mteedonian and AdjSM&pife 1 
lished to Bulgaria, and among the Biilgfhin^Hf llftt 
principality themselves. . ,. 5 ‘ : , . 

The intpressibn made by such 
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“SiTch a of affairs gives rise each timti'to" 
serious crises in the Hellenic Icingdoro^ which rendir 
the position pi its Government very difficult: uimhK 
to refuse its sympathies to the Greeks of the provinces 
in question, "United by the bonds of history, race, and 
common misfortpnes to free Greece ; luiable to pro¬ 
claim jiii indifference which wopld, deprive it ^ .the 
confidence of Hellenism, and would smother the just 
hopes "which the Greeks of Turkey havte always founded 
on free'Greece; evei^ Greek Govertiment iwould be 
powerless to struggle against the stream. ’ 

Should it even believe it its duty to do so at the 
sacrifice of the most precious interests of the kingdom, 
it would be overturned by the current, which would 
carry away the whole country into the struggle of the 
insurgent provinces. Even if the Government had 
the power of opposing a barrier to the national current, 
all these efforts would be without effect, by reason of 
the extent and conformation of the frontier line of 
the kingdom, which an army of 100,000 men would 
, riot be sufficient to "guard so as to be able to prevent 
'/ |he clandestine departure of volunteers. 

,j;“Tbe situation created for the Hellenic Govem- 
riient by these insurrectional movemcn;U is not less 
difficult and untenable from a financial point of view. 
The Budget of the kingdom has often experienced, 
and is even now experiencing, the influence of like 
events. .The pecuniary assistance granted each time 
to refuses from the insurgent provinces and to the 
repariiated combatants, and the armaments caused 
by this abnormal situation and by the somewhat 
stained relations with the neighbouring State which 
have always resulted therefrom, have often swallowed 
up several millions, increased the public debt, and 
appropriated in fruitless outlay the greater part of 
the public revenues, which if employed in the material 
development of the country would have greatly 
increased the resources and well-being. 

“ If , great and rich nations with which little Greece 
could never compete have always, under analogous 
circumstanre.s, felt the onerous effects of expenditure 
of a like nature, it is very natural that the poor Hellenic 
kingdom, which more than once has found itself obliged 
to confront like obligations, which at the present time 
has on its territory 30,000 refugees, and to make 
preparations bdyond its strength—it is very natural 
that it sho^d not only feel the ill-effects of all the 
burden of oiuh expenditure, but should be crushed 
by iti” 

I have (Quoted in extenso Mr. Delyannis' declaration 
because it gives a very accurate idea ol the deplorable 
siiuatidii creriU-d in-Bulgaria by the Macedonian 
imbroglio. The unt(xtai|rtyi o( ,t 4 w> pditicab fiiture, 
the precarious^si! ,rif the existing , peaqe between 
suzerain and vassal," is another rea.son why Bulgaria 
should desire to free herself from the ermtinuous gnd 
oppressive nightmare of that imbroglio. Everybi^y* 
expecting war with Turkey, nobody cares to ; 


money arid hehi to develop the natural resounara of 
the cduntry. Its mines cannot be sold; it8.|iroduce 
cannot be,utilised; its stresllns lack mills.;'its mil^ 
lack men and capital. Bulgaria cannot be qpiet and 
prosperous so long as Macedonia is disturbed and 
(distracted. Add to aH this the systematic extermination 
of the Bulgarian element in the Macedonian and the' 
Adrianople otfirye/j", and you will undeistitnd the 
paramount ^interest Bulgaria has in a prompt and" 
satisfactory solution of the Macedonian problem. 

This interest has Very often'been misrepresented; 
very often has Bulgaria lieen accused of' aspiring to 
annex Macedonia, of being the d^jiturber of the peace 
and joy —Friedens und Fr^udettsA'rer—of the Balkan 
peninsula. And these accusationi have not been 
without influence upon our relatipns with our neigh¬ 
bours and upon the settlement of the Macedonian 
question itself. But both of these two accusations are 
baseless. Bulgaria does not desireffe annex Macedonia. 
Bulgaria is not troubling the peace of the East. Here 
and there Bulgarian jouiyalistsmay have spoken of 
certain reversionary interests of their country in the 
event of the breaking up of the Turkish Empire, and 
here and there B-.'.'.iri in youths may have joined the 
Macedonian revolutionary bands! But there is no 
ground in history, as Lord’.Salisbury would have said, 
for the belief that Bulgaria, as a nation, is blind to 
the dangers of an annexation policy, and that by' 
fomenting Macedonian insurrectioh she has light- 
heartedly brought upon herself the troubles, under 
which she is now' labouring. It is not Bulgaria that 
has disturbed the peace of the Balkan peninsula since 
the Congress of Berlin, Prince Alexander entered, it 
is true, East Roumelia after the Philippopolis revolt 
of September, 1885, which Bulgaria had not encouraged, 
but he was obliged to act so in order to save that 
province from anffrehy. But when the then Bulgarian 
Government saw that Europe did not approve the 
union, they decided to restore in East Roumelia the 
, status quo, and would have done so hadnot King Milan 
of Servia declared war on them. -Bulgaria l«s not 
stirred since 1885, in spite of the great temptation 
offered to her by the war between Greece and Turkey 
in 1^7 and of the enormous excitement produced 
amphg her population by the Macedonian uprising of 
1903. Neither Greece nor Servia acted so prudently 
in 1854, 1885 iind 1897. The United States them¬ 
selves could not resist m 18^,, the. strain laid upon 
their patience and the emotion jsroduced among their 
population by Senator Proctor’s report upon the. 
sufferings of the CubkQ, retopeentrados and by the 
imprisonment and escape of Miss Cisneros. The 
causes of Macedonian ifiscmteitt are so manifest and 
so manifold that no J^lgarian amhiitious views heed 
s^iSpecM in accounting for it. The solemh and 
■bj^icg promise given at Berlin; the autonomy granted 



'TfWfflEpps 

, io--ttie oi Crete by tbe ftsWeirj^ 

in spife « tiw fln«i<jp«5sful we* »<'.%«#?». >» ;%'j 
eimvictien«J||l Ir^oni wijt 1i>$ i^y 

alt^ heavy thegtiow^nlljhbl^iastniction; 

the progr^Mjl* ne^bolftrlng Chtb^i chantries; 
the spr^^ notkto and Meats, cesssequent 

upoH'^the awlf^atitm of the means of communication •, 
t^ boapapity ei‘%e Turkish administration to mend 
itself , eoafotm its system of government to the 

mowed Cohditions of life of the Turks themselves; 
and, last but not least, the contMued^ excesses which 
render life! Im; intolerable burden—are these reasons 
not #ou|h to explain the Macedonian troubles ? 
Our hcij^bqnre pretend that we have encouraged these 
tronUes to East &oumelianise Macedonia, 

and then repMthe Philippopolis cmp Hiiat of 1835. 
i repeat ttot this encouragement cannot be proved. 
I affirm that what we want is not to East Roumelianise, 
but to lUbanoriise' Macedonia. And the example of 
Lebanon, as well as that of the island of Samos, proves 
that Turidsh provinces with Christian governors can 
exist for tong years without developing in their 
population “ the desire for incorporation ” into a 
neighbouring Christijm State. Three^uarters of the 
East Roumelian population were Bulgarian. She had 
no Turkish troops, no Ottoman garrisons. The 
conditions not only of the political constitutions, but 
of the ethnic elements and of the frontier defences of 
LebanonisM Macedonia, will be so different from those 
of East Koumelia that no new edition of the Fhilip- 
popolis experiment of 1888 will be possible. No fear, 
therefore, of a new distufbance pf the balance of 
power in the Balkan peninsula and no distrust of 
liulgaria’s desips should inspire the policy of our 
neighbours. It may sound like a paradox, but it is 
true in fact, tliat with respect to Macedonia, liulgaru 
is the most conservative and the least subversive of 
all the Christian States south of the Danube. She is 
against the partition of Macedonia, against any 
change in the present political map of the Balkan 
peninsula. Had' she lent a willing ear to the hints 
thrown out to her, especially during the Gra'co- 
Turkish War of 1897, that map would probably have 
been changed. All she wants is the entire execution 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which established this map, 
the appliCatian of the 35th Article, and the repetition 
in Europe of an experiment which, having succeeded 
in Asia, is sure to succeed in our part of the world 
also. And I do not see any reason wh*‘f 3 us policy 
should be suspected by our neighbours. It is a policy 
which should commeiid itself to all of thm, as all 
suffer from some at least of tbe difficulties due to the 
Macedemiaa'danger, They aU should uMte to put an 
end to dm latest and 'vorst curse of Macedonia—the 
mutual skuiptei: of ii^diffitfent Chmtkm nationalities 
■~r»isahe wbildtrecsdi.s lhe saddest ^esof tbei|iautual 
extotmiiiatioU'Of Druses and Maromtes in tfaefioMi^ 
Of Xd)aiMs'liMy«>five’years ago<) They idlahiimd.jw 
their effmts dteDetumonriaB^ to 

•Iso, to olAidAw W sudh refom m ndH gifeuant^ 


to her differeiH dtitiio grOfepswBoIgarSan, Gre^',- 
Serbian, ^ouminiaa’%d Mitesnlmanr-equal security' 
^ life, honour and prOjikrly^ and equal chances W, 
progress and pro^ierity, 

t have insisted so raudi upon the necessito of intros. 1 
during into Macedonia an organisation similar to that' 
of Lebanon, that very little remain| ‘to be said aboi^ ; 
the reforms themselves. In those reforms, whatevraff. 
be the means propose'tor their attatomehl, 
Bulgarians concur. Macedonia for the Macedonians^ 
the control of the Powers ; an efficacious seM-goverOffi.'' 
ment extended to the sandjaks, cazas and communei^^,. 
equality for all languages, freedom for all creeds ; 
financial and other reforms in favour of whiohsL’; 
according to one of Lord Lansdowne’s speeches, therdU’ 
is now a consensus of the Powers—those are IJm^s 
unanimous demands of the Bulgarians. A EuTOpea||,‘ 
Lebanon under European control—that is the solution . 
which the Powers ought to obtain by moral pressure. ^ 

Should the simple iqp^cation of moral pressure 
to produce the expect^ result, the Eurc^iean COnseij^t 
ought to reserve to itself the right to take such Oitoef;''' 
or further action as may be made necessary % future* 
events. “ The independence of the Ottoman Port^” 
wrote Lord Salisbury in the above-mentioned 
of January 4th, 1877, “ is a phrase which is, pf counted * 
capable of different interpretations. At the present 
time it must be.interpreted so as to be consisteKf: 
with the conjoint military and dl^ilomatic a9tti(%* 
taken in recent years by the Powers which* signal, 
the Treaty of Paris. If the Porte had been indepen^t^ 
in the sense in which the guaranteeing Foirers are 
independent, it would not lave stood in need of 
.guarantee. The military sacrifice made by the 
Western Powers twenty years ago to save it fri 
destruction and the conference which is now 
held to avert an analogous danger wouM have 
an unnecessary interference if Turkey had' been 
Power which did not depend on the protection ■ 
others for its existence.” 

Acting on the principle so categorically 
by Lord Salisbury and so consistently applied 
Europe since the Crimean War, the Poweis 
the means to pacify the pro’^tce of Lebanon 
the island of 'Cretc. In the fifth sitting of the Cong 
of Berlin Lord Beaconsfield declared that Im 
authorised by his Government to accept the Au 
Hungarian amendment, which he regarded as a 
and prudent one, concerning the formation of a fo 
auxiliary army for Bulgaria, and added that En 
was ready to furnish its quota of the contin 
Having tWs readiness in view, and encouraged by 
success of the experiments in LebmtOn and Crete, on^, 
may be permitted to hope that the pacification . 
Macedonia will not be beyi^.the Statecraft of 
Powers, provided they ar$ tlij^nined, to quote Lo«|^* 
Lansdowne’s words, " to iit^ their claims in 
great cause of humwitv,” jaHT to put an end to i 

^ Bfon/linAr mesnor'A naA laAAieA Cif IfiimnA orKir 



‘ Standing menace to the peace i 4 Europe' 
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beingi&e greM^t Mo.h*^l^«dan Power'in the world, aUjAfohamniedan coiinttiei;^'ani^f!| 
fj wh^ is at the same time an independent Power and the seat of the CaUphllldi caneipti^ 
;^e |ji^fh(!*t importance to British opinion and policy.” — Prince Sabau-£^-din, ' C:' 


txite read alarmist telegrams and reports 
^ change and strife in Ctestantinople, or 

and civil war in the Turkish pro- 
■'v'.. ^hctemow few of us realise how vital a t^ues- 
taOii' H is tS'lMi^Klve^.l For good or for ill the destinies 
' of ^ l^tishi^ire'are closely bound up with the rise 
: or jw of the Ornish. Empire. It is no exaggeration 
to ha/.^lot we thotild be as anxious for the welfare of 
the SulU^te as any Turk or any Mohammedan, 
wherever ihe may be. The Sultan of Turkey, is not 
a»nly ai Ijgmporal ruler, good or bad as may be, but he 
is m the Mohammedan world, the keystone 

of the whole structure of Islam throughout the world. 
As temporal monarch we could pretend to ignore his 
welbbemg, we might eyen aid in his destruction, but 
1 t is ill noway possible Ibr u# to differentiate between 
the' Sultan of Turkey and the Caliph of the Faithful. 
Of the whole known Mohammedan population of the 
world ih« British Empire contains over 100,000,000. 
We are the greatest Mohammedan Power, and in our 
Indian and Africmi possessions we have given hostages 
by the'million to the Caliph. For these British fol¬ 
lowers of Islam fonn the most positive portion of the 
inhabitasAs of fhe various territories of the Empire. 
Islam is a religion which breeds positive followers, and 
therefore we may assume that the hundred millions 
of Mohammedans under the British flag represent a 
real 'ferCe, and one which must be reckoned with. At 
present, how!ever, ;the common denominator of these 
millions of'British siibjerts is Islam, and the key and 
contr^ tff Islim lies in Cmastantinoplc, not in London 
or ttetlii, jToquote the words of Kadcr Effendi-el-Dana, 
of The millions of Mohammedan subjects 

havu ;'bM^'$i|thfuI.allegiance, and, indeed, a true love 
"to tiie because it has always stood as 

the friend^^^t^ wtan of Turkey, whose Caliphate 
is,«Cfcn!0wle!$|jei3 by Islams throughout the world. 
Aiuif!these feo^oo^ooo Mohammedans are scattered 
fat: aiy mde hi;Tn&, Aden, Cyprus, Egypt, and the 
Sudan,4t foiiaidable^d vast force to hold tether. 

** Jt th^5*fore, to -be hoped that the wiser 'innong 
British iitatttBtesi will revert to their <dd‘'piclticy. of 
fiiimdliin^W^ the, Ottoman Government, aad riork 
the Caliph of fslantj the Sultan of 

too much stress upon the 
JU is not only that 
0^000 Mdipriincdans amg^V 
iOr ti)at in Indfe^Bia 
ijpn form the greatest boBhi*k , 

parts,,of ak^ge d^rica' 




Islam is the. great, the growing force. North AWca^i'l 
Morocco, Tripoli, and Algeria—all these are avouj^jrja 
and clearly followers of Mohammed, and look 
Caliph. But still more vital Ls the spread of 
amongst the negroes ■ and other racas of 
Eastern, and Western Africa. The teachhi^i uf;': 
Mohammed have been spread in Africa for nerity: 
thirteen hundred years, while Christianity has ndtr'i?! 
been active for a tenth part of that. Islam in Africa ■fsf.g 
a permanent faith, attracting and elevating the negro;-.;'' 
There is no question thaLas Europeans conquer neu^‘ 
territories in savage Africa, Mohanimedanisni sp 
more and more rapidly. All those who have 
sions, therefore, in Africa must necessarily 
interest in the Lite of the Caliph and of Turk^l^ ^ 
the position of Turkey and of the Ottoman Ea^ro}^ 
is unique among the Mohammedan countries df Wj'” 
world. For centuries it has stood before the wortd as'-I 
the one great tempotal power of Islam, with its laws.^”' 
and usages built upon the tenets and traditions of the- i 
Prophet. Here is the residence of the Caliph, tlif;t^ 
Imam-el-Muslimin, the supreme pontiff of the chuwh^ifr 
state called Islam. The Sultan of Turkey as the.Cptit&r^ 
of the Mohammedan world is the custodia.n, not 
of the sacred cities, but of the sacred relics of 
In the hall of the Holy Garment^ on the Bospbgnts^ 
are kept the mantle of the Propliet Mohammed, hk-^ 
staff, his sabre, and hb standard, and although all.^ 
Mohammedans pray towards Mecca, the vast majority;'^ 
of the Mohammedan world pray for the Caliph, w|^| 
resides at Stamboul. ' 

It is recognised in Germany that the most vitri^ 
problem before her colonies is the negro questi;^.^| 
Since the bulk of the Kaiser’s place in the sun 
in Africa, and since Islam is the dominating comiaOi^^ 
denominator of the African peculation, the control 
the Caliph must mean much to Berlin; and if Berlin:.” 
takes the Caliphate seriously, why should not w« dd'| 
so in London, since the British Empire,;Stands to losf^ 
far more, and to risk more serious troubles, if Islal^ 
turns against her ? It is not only in Africa, but also 
India, that the followers of the Prophet .are of vita^^ 
importance to us. 

We, as the greatest of Mohammedan Soweri, should; .; 
be as an.vious for the safety of the sacred pla.ees oi^-;3 
Islam as are the Turks. Mecca and Medina, ^rii^': ;< 
as they are in the hearts of millio«^f British subjeiMs, « 
, should be defended and guarded*wth all^te power 
the British Empire., .And we fnust not forget ; 
next to the sacred cities gf Islain/jaU «U(,Muhainmed^^ 
citizenscherish the .tboujf^t of tbgjt^ph,arnd tik b#e@ 
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"that En^nd desires to be on the friendliest terras 
with the Caliph spurs them on in their loyalty and 
work for the Emperor-King. 

At the present moment, however, it would seem as 
if the British Government, occupied with. Cabinet 
differences and local affairi^^d completely forgotten 
that we are a Mohammedan Empire, or that it behoves 
us to stand well with the centre and direct control of 
Islam. They remain still under the hypnotism of 
Mr. Gladstone, who led the nation to think of the 
unspeakable Turk, and whose ideas have caused a 
generation to grow up holding as a fixed tradition that 
the Turks are models of iniquity. What suited Mr. 
Gladstone in his time is, however, far from being the 
best policy to-day, and no time should be lost in 
changing the British policy of indifference towards 
Turkey into a warm friendship and rapprochement. 
No two nations have more c.ause for joint action, and 
it would be untrue to say that British friendship for 
Turkey would be only to the advantage of the latter. 

Lasting alliances are based upon common interests, 
and not upon parchments. The common interest 
betd^een the Empire possessing more Mohammedan 
subjects than any other, and the land where is all that 
is sacred and revered by these Mohammedans, is 
sufficiently defined. If this country is hall-marked 
throughout the world of Islam as friend and defender 
of the Caliph, many of the sources of possible danger 
will have' become innocuous, even if they have not 
been turned into forces for good. To allow any other 
country/especially Germany, to usurp in the world of 
Islam the place which is ours by right, would not only 
be reprehensible, it might easily lie almost suicidal. 
Nor must it be forgotten that besides the very real 
advantages whirh.are to be gained by friendly alliance 
with the head of Islam, there are sufficiently good 
reasons for friendship with the Sultan of Turkey as 
temporal monarch. An entente with Turkey means 
much in the Mediterranean question, more still for the 
Suez Canal, while it opens up a safe land route to 
India. 

Whoever holds Constantinople or is friendly with 
those who hold it dominates the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Black Sea becomes a negligible question 
if an Anglo-Turkish entente controls the Dardanelles. 
The Suez Canal is sayed from danger within and 
without and the two Mohammedan Powers command 
one of the world’s great natural highways, and reach 
unbroken to India and beyond. 

What then should be done ? Turkey is threatened 
from within and menaced from without, so that what¬ 
ever is to be done must be done quickly. First and 
foremost, there should be an immediate change of 
British representation at Constantinople. The present 
Ambassador is not able to adequately safeguard the 
country’s interests, much less take an active and 
moulding part in Turkish affairs. To leave Sir Gerard 
Lowther at Constantinople, because of influential 
support, or for any other reason, is to betray vital 
Imperial Intere-sts and to risk the losing for ever of 


an optnnttraity to bring together in hatmunious 
co-operatkm the two great forces of Islam. But we 
should not rest content with merely' replacing an 
incompetent AmbassatJor by one more fit^ to British 
dignity and more able to take advantage of occasions 
such as the present.- We should recognise boldly and 
openly that in the Sultan we have to deal with two 
distinct factors—the spiritual head of Islam and the 
temporal ruler of Turkey. The Vatican' and the 
Quirinal are not more distinct—the difference at 
Constantinople being that the Caliph has far more 
direct and actual power for good or evil than has' the 
Pope in Rome. What greater recognition of this 
difference and of the power of Islam and British 
interests in its welfare could we give than by sending 
a Mohammedan Ambassador to the Caliph as well as 
our regular Ambassador to the Sultan ? Such an action 
would ring throughout the whole world of Islam and 
win the whole-hearted gratitude and friendship of 
every follower of Mohammed, down to the negro 
of savage Africa. And what an insight the British 
Government would gain into the thoughts and ideas 
of the world of Islam, knowledge precious to the 
governing of countless parts of the British Empire! 

We hold not only the future of Turkey and of 
Islam in our hands, but also the present. Prompt 
and decided action on our part will not only checkmate 
possible schemes of'dismemberment by other Powers, 
but will be welcomed by the neighbouring small States 
who are now straining at the leash because of the 
manifest impossibility of adequate reform in the 
Turkish provinces. If we are with Turkey, the day 
of reform will soon come, and withVefmm will come 
closer friendships and alliances with those neigh¬ 
bouring States which have been carved from Turkey’s 
territory, but which would find more stable safety in 
common action and common policy with an Anglo- 
Turkish entente than with ever-hungryf Austiia or 
Russia. In this way the menace of Near Eastern unrest 
would pass for ever and Europe arrive at another 
stage nearer certainty of peace. Disinterested as we 
are towards Turkish territory, interested as we are 
vitally in the maintenance of the Caliphate, this 
country can best come to the jiid of Turkey apd, 
recognising frankly the claims of Islam to respect, 
reorgani.se the administration of the country. British 
administrators trained amongst Mohammedan or 
mixed peoples are easily to be found, and by their 
aid marvellous changes would be wrought. Turkey 
would become a serious and progressive nation living 
at peace within its frontiers, and no longer would Europe 
look towards Constantinople, awaiting the tearing 
asunder of the dominion of the Sultan. Let “ the 
greatc-.t Mohammedan Power in the world ” join 
friendly hands with the highest Mohammedan force, 
ahd together, doubly strong and in no wise weakened. 
Great Britain and turkey will become the “ lords of 
, Islam,” and the hundreds of millions of Mohammedans 
will have been transformed into-* further force for 
universal peace. 



The Army and the Rural Problemi 


By colonel HENRY PILKINGTON. 


T he beating of the sword into a plough¬ 
share, though now a merely metaphorical 
expjession, as well as the converse process, 
was probably an actual and frequent 
practice as long ago as the Iron Age. Yet the 
proposal to turn the modern British soldier into an 
agriculturist comes with something of what stands for 
novelty in days when another proverbial phrase tells 
us that new ideas have vanished from under the sun. 

The Soldiers’ I.and Settlement Association, lately 
formed under the presidency of Field-Marshal Lord 
Methuen, seeks by an ancient expedient to remedy a 
serious and admitted evil of our military system, and 
at the same time to contribute substantially to the 
solution of what is, perhaps, the most pressing problem 
of national and imperial economy. The programme of 
the Association provides for giving training in agri¬ 
culture and allied industries to soldiers, preferably 
during the period of service m the Reserve. Afterwards 
openings are to be found for the men thus trained as 
working farmers or employes, cither m the United 
Kingdom or in the Dominions. The evil to be remedied 
is the deplorable condition into which, often through 
no fault of their own, many old soldiers drift after their 
return to civil life. The economic need w'hich will be 
incidentally, to some extent, dealt with is the need for 
skilled agriculturists to restore vitality to the rural 
industry of these islands, and to open up the illimitable 
agricultural resources of the oversea Empire. The 
movement thus initiated has the support, not only of 
distinguished soldiers, but of many leading statesmen, 
philanthropists, and experts in rural development. It 
has before it almost boundless possibilities. In normal 
times the Army dismisses annually from its ranks 
between 30,000 and 40,000 men, all in their prime, for 
the most part in first-class physical condition, accus¬ 
tomed to active life in the open, and with the inestim¬ 
able advantage of disciplined habits. Even if all this 
constant and considerable stream of vigorous humanity 
could be turned on to the land—and this is, of course, 
much more than can be accomplished—the vacant 
spaces of the Empire which await the plough and offer 
desirable homes and fniitful careers to men of European 
race could absorb the whole for many years to come. 

The rural problem of the British Empire is a four-fold 
one. A full solution of it must provide in the first place 
for the revival of agriculture at home, where the 
countryside might contribute much more than it does 
to the suf^ty of our own markets, and should art as a 
central schotd of rural development for the whole 
Empire, "nien it is desirable to expedite the settlement 
of tM enormous areas ovfcr which our flag flics in the 
temperate aonw. And one of the oversea Dominions 
DOisesses vast tracts of rich soil lying within the 



tropics. Australia will not lightly surrender ^ 
ambition to remain entirely a white man’s counj& 
And tropical South Africa, not yet technically inclu^ 
in a “ Dominion,” demands a considerable popula^*^ 
of European race. Lastly, agriculture must remgili'll 
chief economic resource of the Dependencies, in W^* 
the welfare and progress of coloured peoples arel i. 
first objects of our policy, but where the leadenjh^Pl 
white men is essential. Any well-devised sys^fp’l”^ 
agricultural training may advance the solution of f 
four departments of the problem; but there' is M 
department of it—the settlement of white men 
tropics—with regard to which the miUtary schen ^ 
peculiarly qualified to give help. There is unqUe 
ably among the inhabitants of this country a 
small proportion to whom life and work in hot d 
is neither distasteful nor detrimental. But it is i 
sible to discover those who possess this quaiificatio|gJ|l 
tropical settlement until they have been tested,,^ 
experience. The Army life is the only one which 
vides the test for any considerable number. It se« 
to follow that the enthusiasts for a white Australian 
the organisers of Rhodesian development may 
to the new movement and to the Army for the' : 
essentials of their purposes more hopefully than to 1 
other source. This consideration, hSwever, thoi 
interesting, is a matter of only secondary importadSei 
I'he fir.st aim of the Association will be settlement 
the land at home; the second, emigration to 
temperate regions of Australasia, South Africa", CaW 
and Newfoundland. But, of course, each individ 
must be left free to choose his destination for hii 
W'lth all its possibilities the lack of training menj 
settlement and settling them on the land is not P 
to prove an easy one. It is, howev-er, clearly posi 
because the economic basis is sound, and bccaus«f| 
human material to be dealt with should be foundi 
the whole, of admirable rjuality for the object in ' 
Agriculture, as the chief productive industry andj 
source of almost all the prime necessaries'of 
existence, is the most e.s.sential of all activities. 
never cease to be profitable on the whole. It is ca{p 
of unlimited expansion. Some may be inclined sj; 
question the fitness of the average soldier as a 1 
to country life. It is, unfortunately, true tha^ 
Army contributes a large proportion of failures taj 
cmplosment market. But the circumstances shoule 
carefully considered before the blame for this stat) 
things is charged entirely against the character ^ 
soldier. We are compelled by conditions which cad 
be changed, by the need for finding garrisons in 1 
distant parts of the world, and at the same time 1 
taining adequate reserves, to adopt a period of s«_ 
with the colours which is neither “short,” 
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f 4l|^Wtood in’ eonscrijjt armies, ai>f “ ttmgi” *& 
'1» be in'our own service when every man wm ' 
Isierve till he had earned a pension, 
system may best be described as one of 
um ” service. Normally the soldier serves 
years with his regiment and subsequently five 
s Reserve. He joins the Army when little more 
a, boy, and when he returns to civil life on his 
to the Reserve seven years later he finds his 
on wiih any civil employment he may have 
iiiefore enlisting completely broken. 'He has to 
I a fr^sh start among men who have been acquiring 
in their avocations while he has been serving his 
r. He enters a severe competition handicapped 
fact that his competitors have had seven years’ 

, It is small wonder that he often fails to make 
e lost ground. And failure is a cumulative force, 
ives its victims, unless they have the rare power 
isting it, with ever-increasing rapidity towards 
. condition of hopelessness and inefficiency from 
recovery is almost impossible. It is com- 
^ely seldom that the soldier is devoid of average 
tdn Or incapable of reasonable effort at the 
of ills civil career. It is the hopeless quest for 
means of living which gradually unfits him for 
iy work. 

.comes within the experience of most officers to 
t men whom they can remember high-spirited, 
dent, and thoroughly capable reduced to desti- 
n and almost past benefiting permanently by 
.help. But even if we take the average character 
he soldier to be as low as many who do not know 
put it, there are undoubtedly among the men who 
6 the Army every year a considerable number 
xcellent quality who nevertheless often fail to 
Wish themselves. There must be thousands of such 
I in each year’s output, and some time must elapse 
■ re the Association finds itself in a position to deal 
more than a few hundreds at a tune. It would 
sfore be unreasonable to decry the scheme on 
',|;round that suitable human material is not at 
Experience alone can show how many old 
can be fitted for land settlement. There can 
doubt that more suitable men are available 
it be possible to provide for till the scheme 
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id the time is propitious. Public opmion and 
tendency of legislation favour an increase in the 
r of those engaged in agriculture. The small 
movement is sure sooner or later to result in 
success than has hitherto attended it. The 
nions are eagerly competing for settlers to develop 
vacant spaces, and offer liberal inducements in- 
“■y of free or cheap land, assisted passages, ready- 
homestcads, and generous credit to men of the 
tdnd. Above all, the forms of organisation which 
dture needs to enable >t to hold its own among 
ised industries, and the methods by which 
ffitttion can be applied, have been reduced to a 
^ by the genius of Sir Horace Plunkett and 4 he 


labours ;ja{ :%hjs lir^asing number w 4 id have »ali^ 
the valufc oJ his ana joined in it. ‘ - ' 

It may be well to consider an Objection to prpi 
posals of the Association which has been raisOa in 
more than one quarter. U has been suggested that 
the scheme overlooks the important fact that a^- 
culture is an industry which requires much Vhned 
knowledge and technical skill, that it contemplates 
the impossible in looking to unskilled libour to piake 
farming profitable. It would be nearer the truth to 
say that the Association starts with recognition of the 
skilled character of agricultural work as the very basis 
and foundation of its programme. The men to be 
trained will no doubt in many cases come to the work 
with little or no previous experience. But all men 
necessarily approach their calling in the first instance 
without experience. Working farmers, like other 
workers, have to learn their business, and moreover 
have usually to earn their living during the process. 
The training will, therefore, extend over as long a time 
as may be found necessary to produce efficiency. If 
need be it will cover the five years of Reserve service. 
It will follow the course by which the ordinary farmer 
attains proficiency, but a carefully-thought-out system 
will be applied with a view to expediting the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge and skill. The system is an 
adaptation of that applied by Herr Otto Kellerhalls 
with such marked success at the colmit pinitenttaire at 
Witzwil in Switzerland. It consists in employing 
along with those to be instructed a large proportion of 
highly skilled workers who labour themselves and 
teach mainly by example. It is found that by this 
method unskilled labour can be rapidly repdfired 
efficient, so that there is no reason why the unskilled 
soldier-agriculturist should not be worthy of his hire 
during by far the greater part of his term pf instrfic- 
tion. Indeed, it is a matter of comjnoit knowledge tlAt 
farmers find it well worth their while to take on un¬ 
skilled but willing workmen and pay them living wages 
while they gradually improve in efficiency. 

Naturally the first step will be the establishment 
of training farms at home. The work and instruction 
will cover as wide a field, agricultural and horticultural, 
as possible. The men will be encouraged to specialise 
gradually as their capabilities reveal themselves and 
they decide on their future careers. It is hoped that 
other training farms may shortly be established in 
the Dominions, where those who decide to emigrate 
may pass an intermediate stage in learning local 
conditions. The constant aim will be to make the 
scheme self-supporting; but, of course, there is an 
experimental stage to be passed, and it is seldotr 
possible to make experiments pay. 

The terms of Army service, prejudicial as they aw 
to the interests of the men who retyra towbaji iudustry 
lend themselves with peculiar aptness to the liUi4.eettte -t 
ment scheme. When transferred to the Rieservq fjw 
soldier is usually in the fullest vigour, and when 
discharged is not beyond the age at VftKch 
men are best fitted to embark on indepf^ent carers. 


A' PRACTICAL EXAMPLE FROM JAPAN. 

Wc feel profoundly that in this country there is a distinct and ever-increasing tendency amongst 
enjoy the privileges of citizenship in the British Empire to demand more wid more rights, and 
Mtp'l^orc en^e and more completely that there exist duties as well as advantages. No nation can remain 
'imSy great whose citizens -consistently not only ignore their duties, but largely ignore the fact that 
tlllties exist An inhabitant of any country, enjoying rights and privileges for which others have wwked, 
[5i»;the absolute negation of a citizen if he does not also recognise his duties and endeavour to,fulfil 
We give below a striking example of a nation where the duties of citizenship are real and 
l^y fulfilled. In a future number we will endeavour to vindicate the broad lines of duty which even 
'Ihh less ardent British citizen should follow from his cradle to his grave. 


A SPHIIT of feiVent patriotism has always been 
one of the most highly prized treasures of the 
Japanese nation. In Japan patriotism is the 
corner-stone of the national existence, it is the 
flame illuminating every heart from palace to fanner’s 
hu^ and providing the motive power for ail national 
aclion. It is by no means our intention to compare the 
national efficiency of Japan with that of other nations ; 
our object is simply to give examples from various sides 
of national life in that country which demonstrate 
the advantageous effect of a universal and practical 
patriotism. Whether a nation which invariably places 
the State before the individual is superior to one in 
which the mdividual takes precedence of the State, it 
' is not our intention to discuss, but certainly the causes 
■ which have epj^led that obscure country of some 
forty years 4 ^ to tiepome one of the first Powers of 
the world worthy of every consideration. 

It is of value to deal with those causes, with that living 
thread Which has bound together in closest union the 
■whole natioim^tWicy of that realm, and make tangible 
the wcdditf its methods which have resulted m 
such This riiread is to be found in the 

earnest, thinking, and eminently practical patriotism 
of tto’^ople of Japan, for the love of the Japanese 
for meir country is a real, active force, which' is shown 
in every action, and which colours all the oational 
• development. Ask a Japanese whether he would be 
prepared to sacrifice himself and hb career for his 
country’s goodj and without hesitation he will answer 
in the affirmanVe. It does not need consideration, it 
is instinctive in every Japanese, for to the Japanese 
potriotbm is part of their life, not, as with us, a thing 
apart. The Japanese patriotism, with its resulting 
pride of country, demands national efficiency in every 
^department of the nation, and since this demand is 
bi^ed by the whole and united force of the entire 
^opbladon, nationsd efficiency is no mere formula, 
supply save of theoriH. National efficiency can never 
hvjfcmeved wjlhcmt iiiiltional solidarity. Where every 
«irizal,liowewhufB)le, b determined, not only to be 
efficient fof;^ JNMD'fry’s sake, but to sacrifice himself 
neW'Satj^ ^cure that national efficiency, and 
no oi^Xtlas is'left to be^ir up the skies, but 


every man, woman, and child is ready and proud to 
share the task, it is not to be wondered at that remark¬ 
able results are achieved. 

NOT THE INDIVIDUAL, BUT THE NATION. 

Self-sacrifice for the good of the State, without any 
hope for self-advancement, is the dominant note of 
the people. Keenly and profoundly as they look 
toward their future and their prosperity—the future w 
their family and their nation—they cling still more 
keenly and more delicately to their past—the tradition 
of their forefathers and their nation. They always 
look ahead in search for something higher than their 
present condition for their descendants. Their present 
welfare and happiness is nothing to them when com¬ 
pared with an illustrious past and a great future for 
their family and their nation. 

Thus looking forward to their future, they constantly 
strive to mark out “ the grand policy for a century to 
come.” This is a rather high-sounding phrase, but 
when we examine their history we always find it 
underlying their national movements—social, religious, 
and political—because the Japanese from time imme¬ 
morial have shown the peculiar characteristic of 
marking out what they will do for the future. In 
order to establish this grand policy they always study 
the problem with a far-reaching foresight. Thb trend 
of mind is the characterbtic of the race, tyhen they 
contemplate a great problem for national aflairs they 
never think of themselves, but always look forward 
through the labyrinths of the future to find out the 
surest way to attain their ultimate aim and goal. 
According to Japanese notions, compared to this suc¬ 
cessful pdicy for the future, the present welfare and 
happiness of themselves dwindles mto nothingness, 

A UVING AND SENTIENT REALITY. 

In Japan there is no mere chance collection of indi¬ 
viduals speaking the same language; the Japan^ 
nation is a living and sentient reality, throbbing with 
all the life and vigour of the millions of human beings 
within the island shores, and directed in one common 
direction. In Japan there exists no distinction between 
^ indiridual and the State-—whoever attacks the 
State attacks each and every Japanese subject. The 
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individual interpst always gives way to.^ie national. 
The Japanese recognise to the full the dutiei of 
patriotism as well as the rights and advantages of 
citizenship. ■ 

Dr. Nitobe says, “ Our patriotism is fed by two 
streams of sentiment—namely, that of personal love 
to the monarch, and of our common love for the soil 
which gave us birth and provides us with hearth and 
home. Nay, there is another source from which our 
patriotism is fed: it is that the land guards in its 
bosom the bones of our fathers.” And do not the bones 
of Britain’s ancestors lie in British soil ? 

WESTERNISATION TO SAVE THE NATION. 

Japan has never known schism and division in time 
of crisis. Even during the feudal times, with constant 
internecine struggles, it needed but a national peril 
to consolidate the whole nation around the Emperor. 
“Why,” it may be asked, “ did so national a people 
wish ever to adopt the civilisation of the West ? ” The 
Japanese never wished, nor do they wish now, to 
replace their own civilisation by Western ideas. They 
adopted many of the ideas of the West in order to 
enable Japan to remain Japanese and not the play¬ 
ground of all foreigners. Exclusion and resistance alike 
had failed, and the intense patriotic nationalism of the 
Japanese, which taught them that they must meet the 
foreigners on an equality, led them to take this step. 
It was an affirmation of nationalism, not a negation, 
and in it the Japanese scored their greatest success as 
a nation. The old fundamental ideas remain as a rock 
upon which is builded the house of modern Japan. 
Being a nation in reality, and not merely a collection 
of individuals, Japan has caught up, in forty odd years, 
the start of centuries possessed by the Western world. 
Japanese subjects are the elements that make up the 
Japanese Empire, and this sentiment is held to-day as 
mudt as it ever was hundreds'of years ago. Its effects 
may be seen in the granting to the people of Japan, by 
the free will of the Emperor, since the Restoration, of 
the Constitution according full private and public 
liberty. It must not be overlooked that these conces¬ 
sions, these limitations of the powers of the Emperor, 
were not forced from the sovereign by wars or rebel¬ 
lions, but were the natural outcome of the relations 
between governing and governed. 

THE RESUIfTS OF NATIONAL SOLIDARITY. 

Where has this practical patriotism, this intense 
national solidarity, led Japan, and what-proofs are 
there that such national impulse is superior to the 
isolated action of several millions of people? The war 
with Russia has demonstrated, beyond the powers of 
argument, the fallacy of the artificial barriers between 
races and between continents. No longer can the white 
races of Europe sit above the salt while the nations of 
Asia sit below. Japan, a brown race, a nation of Asia, 
has demonstrated her right to sit above the salt, and 
as she has done so by the fqrce of arms. Western 
civilisation acknowledges her right. She is an example 
pf the fact that a nation does not become great because 


of the colour of its population or because > of its..' 
geographical position, but because of the powef;; 
within it. It is due to the unceasing labdUt, the 
unwearying effort of the Japanese pieople to make 
Japan great and themselves worthy of a great Japaii.*^ 
Unless the people of a nation—the people, mind you, 
not a class—are prepared to do this, they have no' 
hope of permanent greatness. If Japan’s triumph 
demonstrates one thing more than any other, it is 
the absolute necessity for national efficiency, achiey^ 
by the Unanimous effort of all the people. Japan 
teaches the world the lesson that thoroughness aild 
efficiency, broad-mindedness, and a readiness to learn 
arc possessions which far outweigh any artificial 
superiorities raised up by an arrogant cluster Of 
differing nations as a standard whereby they may 
judge others. 

THE WIDER MEANING OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. ~ 

•Such is but one result of Japanese national solidarity, 
and the Japanese do not exercise their national 
impulse.s save after due thought and along the most 
practical lines, for regulated patriotism is a force, 
unregulated it would be chaos. 

“ With regard to matters of national defence, a 
single day’s neglect may involve a century’s regret.” . 
In this short sentence the Emperor of Japan sums 
up the national policy and feeling of his country. By 
n.ational defences in Japan, however, is not meant ‘ 
the mere naval and military bulwarks with which. 
F-uropcan nations have been content to fortify them-, 
selves, and which, in their point of view, constitutes 
the ortly interpretation of national defence. In Japan 
the term has a much wider and, it must be confessed, 
a much truer meaning; it is taken to include the pre¬ 
servation to the country of everything that might be 
threatened by foreign influences. The safeguarding 
of Japane.se trade by an efficient Consular service, 
or of Japanese maritime enterprise by a navigation 
bounty, is just as much a part of the national defences 
as the prevention of invasion by a foreign foe. • 

, PATRIOTISM AND LOYALTY. 

Patriotism alone is an immense national force, 
both because of its universal character and because 
of its practical nature ; but when it is allied with 
loyalty to the Emperor and religious veneration, 
it becomes almost omnipotent in mundane affairs. 
The country they love and the Emperor they revere 
have Ixith existed when the ancestors of the present 
generation loved and revered the ancestors of their 
ruler, and the influence and the spirits of the ancestors 
will always be an enormous factor in maintaining the 
close union between patriotism and loyalty. 

The result of this feeling of religious patriotism has 
been that there is no weak li|flc in the national chain. 
The military authorities can count with certainty on 
the bravery and devotion of the armies on the fi^ld 
of battle; the central Goveniment cap lay aside ell 
care as to any disaffection or disloyalty at home. 



N4TI0NAI. UNANIMITY ON ESSENTIALS. 

Naturally there are, and have been, differences 
among the various sections of the Japanese nation, 
but they are ineffective when exposed to the* binding 
force of patriotism. The nation is not rent by schisms 
and divisions, but is always unanimous on essentials, 
though they may differ on details. All the leaders 
are inspired by the same moral ideas, by the same 
fervent aspirations for the national well-being. What 
is true of the nation at large is true also of the political 
element which under the constitution assists in the 
guiding of the national destinies. Matters of vital 
importance are never made the sport of party politics ; 
matters of foreign policy are not made the chance 
playthings of changing governments. The foreign 
policy is a stable thing, continuous and far-reaching, 
and does not change with the administration. The 
Ministers of the army and the navy continue. There 
has been a very serious discussion as to the advisability 
of continuing the Foreign Minister from one cabinet 
to another, and though this has not yet been done, 
foreign policy is already a matter quite outside party 
influence or wrangling; and matters domestic are not 
mingled or allowed to influence national affairs. In 
naval and military matters continuity of Ministers 
has practically been arrived at. 

THE DUTIES OF A POI.EIICAI, PARTY. 

Prince Ito, Japan’s greatest statesman, never 
ceased from impressing on his countrymen the supreme 
necessity of unity. 

“ In view of the dutic.s it owes to the State,” he says, 

a political party ought to make its primary object 
to devote its whole energies to the public weal. In 
order to improve and infuse life and vigour into the 
administrative machinery of the country, so as to 
enable it to keep up with the general progress of the 
nation, it is necessary that administrative officials 
should be recruited, under a system of definite quali- 
, fications, from among c.apable men of proper attain¬ 
ments and experience, irrespective of whether they 
belong to a political party or tii/l. It is absolutely 
necessary that imution should be taken to avoid falling 
into the fatal mistake of giving official posts to men 
of doubtful qualification.s, simply because they belong 
to a particular political party. In considering the 
questions affecting the interests of local or other 
corporate bodies, the decision must always be guided 
by considerations of the general good of the public, 
and of the relative importance of these questions. 
In no case should the support of a political party be 
given for the promotion of any partial interests, in 
response to considerations of local connections or under 
the corrupt influences of interested persons. 

“ If a political party aims, as it should aim, at being 
a guide to the people, it must first commence with 
maintaining strict discipline and order in its own ranks, 
and, above all, with shaping its own conduct with a^ 
absolute and sincere devotion to the public inter^t 
Of the country. , . , 


“ They should further try to avoid all unnecessary;; 
friction amongst themselves, or in their dealings with 
others, all such friction being likely to endanger tl^| 
social fabric of the country. Above all they ma$l^ 
alwaj^s place the national interests before the transient.: 
interests of a political party.” ^ '.'j 

THE NEED OF AN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, j 'S 

This sentiment of patriotism might not be so fundft>i 
mental a part of the Japanese character were it not* 
developed in every Japanese from earliest infancy, and^ 
now finds its greatest support in the rdiicalionai 
system. In nothing is the patriotic spirit of th6.^ 
Japanese shown to such advantage as in this intense! 
desire for education, which permeates the whole nation^' 
without distinction of class. It has been recognised 
that no nation can be truly and permanently great 
without a serious educational foundation, that * 
ignorance is but as shifting sand whereon to build 
house, and it is a national duty to be educated. Therenli 
fore the Japanese have acquired an educational* 
system second to none in the world. The morale 
instruction taught from the Emperor’s speech oh- 
education is intensely patriotic—and the teachers and^; 
pupils alike realise the value of the school in making*', 
for progress. Physical training is made much of, ini 
order that the future physical condition of the Japanese 
race may be efficient and able to support the nation^! 
in the ever-increasing physical struggle for existence. ^ 
It is this which has led to the prohibition by law j 
of tobacco smoking under the age of twenty, and the ' 
imposition of penalties, not alone upon the boy, but 
upon the tobacco dealer and the parent. Desire to 
avoid stunted physique in future generations is the i 
patriotic motive in such restrictive legislation. ; 

MORAL, NOT RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 

The school system of JaJian contains no religious 
education, as the term .is generally understood. Ins 
fact, it is the most valuable example of the possibility 
of teaching moral conduct and right living without ; 
dogma. The Japanese recognise the value of religious, 
not necessarily Christian, teaching, but say that itf| 
should be taught elsewhere than in the schools. They-I 
take the ground that, since religion to be of value I 
must be the result of conviction, it is impossible that/; 
children of the tender age of six could reason out the 
mysteries and difficulties of religious dogmas. Con-^' 
fusion in the mind of the child is bound to result, and ' 
the development of the intelligen(;e suffers by intro* j 
Auction of abstract and incomprehensible subtleties. ■ 
That a child in the primary schools can understand, : 
for instance, the idea of the atonement for sin clearly> 
enough to do him good, and not merely to mystify - 
him, is incomprehensible to the Japanese mind. In as 
far as religious education is made the vehicle of moral is 
instruction, and for the development of character, thefej 
Japanese quite recognise its value; but they do not ; 
complicate these moral teachings, which may be made ^ 
intelligible to the child by abstract and sectarian 
dogmas and creed*. Moral teaching forms a part of 
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mercantUe marine available. In this way an.enormous 
amount of American money left, and still goes out of 
the country, in the shape of freight charges to foreign- 
owned vessels Nothing shows the Japanese thorough¬ 
ness to better advantage than the way in which they 
prepared their merchant service preparatory to 
acquiring the goods to load the vessels with Visitors 
to Japan at the end of the nineteenth century must 
have seen the number of Japanese vessels lying in 
the harbours waiting for employment Then it 
seemed to be a waste and a miscalculation, but time 
has shown that it was only foresight Slowly, year 
by year, the proportion of the Japanese foreign trade 
carried by Japanese vessels grtiws larger, and a corre¬ 
sponding proportion of money stays in the country. 

BUILDING JAPANESE SHIPS IN JAPAN 

And the Japanese thoroughness did not stop at the 
mere creation of the fleet It developed the means 
of building the vessels, so that yet again Japanese 
capital might remain in Japanese hands rather than 
pass into those of the shipbuilders of the Ch de or the 
Thames. Whereas formerly the whole supply of new 
vessels of the great Japanese shipping companies was 
bought abroad, it is now doubtful whether there will 
, be any so purchased The shipbuilding sards of Japan 
have been developed up to the point where thej can 
suppl) the nteds of the Japanese merchants, and 
henceforth Japanese ships will be built in Japanese 
yards 1 his proficiency is not confined to the merchant 
vessels, for the same is true of the Government navj 
vards, where first-class warships are being constructed 
where but a short half-century ago sampans and 
small junks were the only craft thought of 
MAINTAINING AGRICCITURI 

In developing the country into an industrial manu 
factoring nation, both in order to set the national 
finances upon a stable basis and that Japan might 
play the great role which is her destinj among the 
nktions of the world agriculture was not ncclected 
Rather it was nurtured the more, forming as it docs 
a valuable national asset It would have been illogical 
for Japan if, while developing the great ideal of Japan 
for the Japanese, she had neglected her agriculture 
and ceased to be able to feed her own population 
The national idea demanded that, however important 
the manufactures became, the food supply of the 
country should be able to tope with the increasing 
population. Not only could the agricultural output 
not go backward, it had to move forward with the 
nation’s development. 

The cultivated area of Japan is comparatively small, 
and ojving to the natural conditions of the islands large 
increase is not possible. Therefore the Japanese turned 
their attention to the improvement of farming methods, 
to improved irngation and fertilisation m order to 
secure an mcreasecl output One great advantage which 
Japan possesses, besides a beneficent climate, is 
tact that the farms are worked in small sections by the 
small farmers and their families. This enables greater 


care to be .paid to the crejls, though, at cwaafWj jt hltt v 
also thki^lf«|d 4 iintage of the unpossibOHf qf using 
labour-savHtg aiaohinery. Sixty per of tte Whole 
population is etftployed in farming pufsuitsi, and the,, 
krms being worked largely by manual laboifr, there t$ 5 
every opportunity for national impulse to inspire 
individual effort. 


MAKING A COUNTRY SEl F-SUPPORTINO. 

“ Imagine,” says one writer, “ all the tillable acres 
of Japan merged into one field The centre peri-- 
meter of such a field could be skirted by a man m an 
automobile, travelling fifty miles an hour, in the period 
of eleven hours i ” Small wonder, then, that the agri¬ 
culturists of Japan are entitled to rank amongst the 
best patriots of that patriotic people ' In one of the 
Emperor’s poems occurs a verse in which he declares 
the tiller of his field in Japan is athievmg for his nation 
equal glorj with the soldier on the battlefield Japanese 
patriotism, aided by the latest scientific methods, is a 
force which is able even to overcome all obstacles and 
produce on 19,000 square miles food for 45^500,000 
It IS in the spreading of the scientific methods and 
the latest methods of .igriculture that the Japanese 
Government has been so successful, the farmers never 
lacking in enthusiasm In the old times the farmers 
had as then dut\ the feeding of the military classes; 
now thev hav^ the larger duty of feeding an entire 
n ition which has increased by over ten million persons 
since the Kestoration 

The House of Representatives, the elected represen¬ 
tatives^ of the people, passed a law outlining a reform, 
a change in the very appearance of Japan, which was 
welcomed by the country Ihis was nothing less than 
a law for the adjustment of farm lands, and providing 
for the change of farm lots so as to allow of the more 
regular arr.ingement of holdings The irregular boun¬ 
daries and pathways between the various properties 
were to be simplified, and m this waj the ^ount of 
land under c ultivation was to be me reasetl 


NATIONAI DEFFNCt AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 

In a country where patriotism and universal sacrific e 
for the welfare of the fatherland play the predominant 
part, it IS inevitable tlj^t the question of national 
defence should be treated in a competent manner. 
Theoretically the army system of Japan is based 
upon conscription, but truly this is a case where 
the voice is the voice of voluntary service although 
the hand be the hands of conscription. From 
the age of seventeen until that of forty all male 
subjects are placed on the military rolls, and 
are liable for service. Concerning this Marquis Ito 
writes —“Japanese subjects are of the elements 
that make up the Japanese Empire. They are 
to protect the existence, the independence, and the 
glory of the country. . . . Every male adult in the 
whole country shall be compelled, without distmctjon 
of class or fajnily, to fulfil, in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of law, his duty of Serving in the army, that he 
majtbe incited to valour while his body undhlrggies 



pl^sica] training, and /diat in tinsmartial 
spirit of.the (»)Uiitry stml be nudntM^^.and |ecured 
from decline.”. , 

All subjects must also pay takes, these being con¬ 
sidered as ” the contributive .share of each subject to 
the public 'expenditure of the State. It is neither 
benevolence paid in response to exaction, nor a 
remuheration for certain favours which have been 
teceived upon a mutual understanding.” 

THE QUESTION OF CONSCMJTION. 

Conscription is, in the minds of the British and 
Americans, indissolubly bound up with constraint, an 
impression strengthened by the disinclination of the 
conscripts on the European continent to serve their 
country in the ranks. In Japan there is none of that 
side of conscription. The Japanese look upon it as a 
privilege to be allowed to receive such training as will 
enable them to adequately defend Japan in all emer¬ 
gencies. Japanese conscription is rather a means of 
the selection of the fittest than a system to compel 
citizens to serve. Every Japanese knows it to be his 
duty as well as a highly prized privilege to serve his 
time in the army or the navy. 'I'here are none of the 
hundred and one drawbacks which too often mar the 
system of compulsory service. In Japan the duty of 
service would be felt more compulsory were there no 
conscription law and no regulations for calling up year 
by year those available (or military service. And in 
this fact lies one of the greatest of all lessons for coun¬ 
tries owning free institutions, and anxious to maintain 
their right of independent progress. 

THE RIGHT t6 be an EFFICIENT DEFF.NDER. 

There is a duty which every citizen owes to his State 
which should lead him to desire the chance of fitting 
himself to defend his native soil. In conscription such 
as this there is no disgrace—no ignominy. Were the 
British Empire filled by .such a :■ • ■■■•; of the duty 

and privilege of citizenship, there would be small need 
of polemic discussions as to whether the country could 
or could not be invaded—there would be no doubt as 
to the security of the heart of the Empire. There is 
no doubt that it is the duty of all who see into the 
future clear-sightedly to urge the development of this 
patriotic spirit which lies latent in the breast of every 
citizen, Who would doubt that, in the case of invasion, 
all the manhood of the country would spring to arms 
to repel the menace ? But surely the offer of .amateur, 
untrained devotion is a much less thing than the 
readiness to become to the highest degree efficient 
whenever the call to service may come. Physically, the 
benefit would be enormous ; morally, it would be no 
less, and the nation would reach its true level of com¬ 
plete self-confidence and strength. It is no alien idea 
■which is suggested by the example of Japan ; it is an 
instinct which requires to be called forth and deve¬ 
loped along lines of practkal patriotism. For in Japan 


may he seen the ideal form of national service, a' 
nation in arms, and educated to make the best use of 
those arras. It is not necessary to dwell upon technical,.;: 
details, intelligible only to the military or ndvalp 
student; these follow of themselves provided thieS 
central idea, the national impulse, be right. When :;. 
Great Britain shall have reached the point that eveiy i 
citizen feels it his duty and privilege to be trained for 
the defence, social and economic or military, of the >; 
Motherland, and is educated to understand the real 
significance of this service, the British nation will';! 
become a greater, saner, and more efficient people. ' 

UNIVERSAI. SERVICE SYSTEMATISED BY CONSCRIPTtOIT. | 

The national army of Japan is an educated force,' 
and each year sees the percentage of illiteracy sinking V 
lower. National pride demands education, and thus ■ 
the national privilege of conscription feels the benefit . 
of a unanimous progressive force. The defence of Jkp8n.| 
is the work of the nation, and it matters not whether 
the individual atom works for his country in the field 
or on the water—the same driving force is at the back 
of him and there can be no retrogressions. Japan’s 
idea of the best means to secure the defence of the 
country is no new thing, but the growth of hundreds 
of years. Japan’s military and naval greatness is the; 
result of the nation’s determination to be fitted to j 
defend the country and to be able to secure its best' 
interests. It is no sentiment of part of the people only,f‘ 
it is the whole nation undertaking a task which affects 
every unit of it, and of which each one is proud to bear . 
his or her share. Universal service by all the 
people, systematised by conscription, is the founda¬ 
tion, with education, of Japan’s army and navy, 

THE FORCE OP A NATION OF CITTZENS. 

Step by step the national development has led the 
Japanese nation to a point where it is quite justifiable 
for them to look with pride upon the progress tteir 
practical patriotism has enabled them to accornpEsh. • 
Not only has Japan become one of the eight gr6at'! 
Powers of the world, but she has successfully demtm- ; 
strated that she is the one great Power which dominates 
Eastern Asia. The wonderful force lying in Japan-'s,; 
hands is not even yet properly re<alised, and there aijS'l 
unknown potentialities of which the other nations;; 
have not even a suspicion. But before very long, thiSv; 
nation, which is able to think out problems 
thoroughly as any Oriental, and act upon the result 
the thought as energetically as any VVestern race,_ 
receive its full recognition in every branch of natitejljy 
life. The force which is possessed by a people efficient'* 
in every department of national life, and possessing the:| 
unique impulse of a sentient, practical patriotism anW 
an undi-vided public opinion, is so unknown, so enoF'-. 
mous, as to defy its measurement by any standards 
possessed by the Western world. ' '' 




l 4 V by day the interest of eveiy class in the adequate peopling of the Empire grows and I 
insistent for real organisation. "Wie Government does not share the general conviction th* 
must be done, and Mr. John Bums, the President of the Local Government Board, in whosl^ 

-the question of State-aid and help lies, does not apparently intend to tjtke any real step towards 
^sternatic flow of Imperial life-blood. This is regrettable, but the apathy or indifference of a Mia^!S'|i''@ 
Government cannot prevent the inevitable development of emigration to our overseas DominioiA'hs^lm' 
Which will become more and more systematised and more anl more calculated to ensuie that thh':l|[^'' 
emigrants go to the right places. We hope and expect that there will soon be a serious movement ' 

^’part of all those who place Imperial matters before party politics to organise the existing bodies in conjunct^' 
liwith the Dominion Governments on a practical basis. If there is one thing certain in the whole question Of 
'Imperial emigration, it is that the Dominions are determined to have the flow of life-blood organised so 
* the greatest possible good shall result. We confess that we fail utterly to realise why the British Governn^jt 
'fdoes not desire this equally, and prefers to continue to spend millions on perpetuating poverty, rather 
^ thousands to make life livable for hundreds of thousands. 


COLONEL LAMB, Salvation Army Emigration Department. 


During the past ten years the Salvation Army has 
Irbeopme the largest and probably the best organised 
■Wmigralinn .ige.r y in the world.' The Army’s form of 
.^government -iiigiily centralised at its International 
.•■fieadquartcrs in London, and yet giving to its local 
'lern’torie-: the largest possible measure pf self-govern- 
jteat and responsibility—made its work in the emigra- 
i-tion field almost a necessity, for it had at hand nearly 
all the.ioachinery for a very pressing need. 
]Ji»ritK5^.:4;fi®t scheme of investigation of con- 
^which resulted in his book, 
the Way Out," General Booth 
f a^^^^l&e.cona'iction upwards of twenty years ago 
of organised emigration on a large scale 
^yt^{ bne of this country’s most crying needs. He 
“re^hoed Carlsde’s call for “ a free ferry ” and the 
organisation of the unemployed. In those days emigra- 
' tjun was a more haphazard thing even than now ; and 
the’ people flocking unguided from the.sc islands were 
Settling ni liiily in lands outside the Empire. Those who 
■ proposed settling in the Colonies were arriving unwel- 
Icomed and unadvised, even through those doors whose 
. Governments, to a certain extent, encouraged immi- 
^^gration. The birth of his emigration department was 
the result.' And it is interesting to note that this was 
i?among5t the first of the Army’s movements into a 
i'^hcre of social activities outside the range of labour 
lifet could be classed as “ rescue ’’ work. The General 
that time had clearly - in his mind two schemes— 
^se for planting overseas Colonies on lines which to-day 
'' will lie-ir the closest possible examination ; the other for 
trying guidance to the worthy and industrious members, 
fw tte working class, who by pressure at home were 
i^ng drawn towards the emigration outlet. His inten¬ 
tion was to inspire them with courage, to prepare their 
naiads for conditions overseas, to guide them across the 


ocean, and in the new land to meet, direct, chefr,and 
assist them. * 

NOT ONE PER CENT. DISAPPOINTeD. * 

The Army, with its organisation all round ^e #orld, 
its workers in the home departments who have' a per¬ 
sonal knowledge of conditions overseas, and whose aim 
is not to paint glowing pictures, but to pve a true 
account of K{^ and shadow ^with emphasis, if pio»ibie, 
upon the shadow), is working upon the ri^t' lines. 
The fact that not i per cent, of its 75,000 ettjqjjmts 
has proved (li-.t;i^M>imiiig or been disappoint%d"tB'u 
settler speaks for itself. , 

All clas.ses have flocked tp the Army’s emi^wbn 
banner. Ships flying the Army flag at their niKRheads 
have crossed the Atlantic; 75 pet cent, of t|ii(i''pas- 
sengers have paid their own fare; 60 per cetSi have- 
recorded themselves as loelotiging to the Catfish of 
England ; 15 per cent, have been SalvationUtl’J'-.vhile 
all the other bodies have contributed to the.faUahce. 
On those ships the saloon bar has lieen closed, while a 
labour bureau has taken its place, every worker going 
out under . 4 rmy auspices having a guarantee of woih. 
No anxious forebodings have added to the trialabi/fi^ 
voyage, for every man has gone with a spring ” firaifa 
the ship’s side to the job waiting for him.” !'/ 

Latterly weekly conducted parties to Canada have, • 
taken the place of occasional ship-loads, but t^r 
guarantee ol work has ever been to the front. ’i'-- 
INSURING AGAINST DNEMPLOYaENT. , i®- 
And tli^ Army has faith in its own right hand,W|'. 
during tl« past three years it has actually insured Wi;' 
passengers against unemployment and against tli^ > 
risks of their being sent to situations already filled.^; j 
‘*' The Army has had a vaited experience ■' 

recovery^! its loans. In .some instani%s it : 
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..be invaluable 
be that what 
fet can be secure^ i^irectly. 
i before the Army is plain but immense, 
ist be found for forty thousand widows. 



neu^tfPRli' able-bodied, with 120,000 children, m 
(HJtdoor relief, generally admitted to be 
i^i^i^^equate. Thousands of thoi^ gre ready to 
bondage of crushing poveAy and assured 
of welcomed abroad. There is also a stand- 

. j^vafthy of at lea.st 500,000 workers suffering 
tif^nuaily from under-employment, at least .half 
o£ ChMn ready and willing to emigrate ; work and 
^^rtunities waiting for them across the seas; 
1^00,000 single women in excess of the male popula¬ 
tion. Average earnings of working women about 75. 
per week. In our Colonies the male population is in 
excess of the female by nearly 1,000,000. 'fhere are 
three hundred and fifty thousand unwanted chil¬ 
dren in Britain ; half of them are at least eligible 
for emigration, while their present cost of main¬ 
tenance is £10,000,000 per annum. 1 approve of the 
suggestion that the Council schools should train 
children for future emigration, and think that school- 
teachm, having presumably some knowledge of their 
pupils and their home.s, could with advantage be 
used to pass boys of fourteen who are orphans, or 
who live in undesirable homes, into the profier emigra¬ 
tion chuiiwls. These lioys—the. unwanted here and 
the needed in theColonies—through lack of,knowledge 
and iack ^ somebody to pr&ss their claims, would be 
likely i^r'iniss their opportunities and drift into 
chalnwis of “ blind alley ” labour in this country'. 

MISUSE OF UNEMPLOYED WOMCMEN’S ACT. 

Itie Unempliiyed Workmen’s Adt cobld easily have 
lieento further the emigration of those who 
wanted to go. But it ha.s simply been made to add to 
the ObT^ibtion of towns, for the countryman, no matter 
how he is pressed, cannot hope to obtain emigra¬ 
tion till he has come into a city to add to the 

misendMe congestion, and he himself and his family 
to serve an upprenticc.ship of at least twelve months’ 
senti-starvation, fur all the Lm^al Government Board 
orders have applied to the larger towns. 

No dquht the Liberal Party honestly lielieve that 
these islands can be so organised that they can support 


in decent comfort at least double the [ 
now carry. The Unionist Party are at least < 
cally more favourable to emigratiori, althou^ 
sumubly Tariff Reform would give more work at 
But both pwties are now truly Imperial, anthso ii)e:| 
may reasonaoly expect them to agree to the treatmed^j 
of this question outside the sphere of party poUticS,* - 
The State can best do this work by finding the tnouey;* 
and leaving responsibility. A proposal put forward by,,- 
Gcneral Booth some time ago has in it the right idea,*' 
“ Set aside,” said the General, “ ten millions of poumfe'' 
—appoint a small commission whose business it would ' 
be to consider schemes put forward, and let the work 
be done, and grants and loans, free of interest, be made * 
according to the scheme approved.” i 

JOHN BURNS AND EMIGRATION. • 

John Burns jirobably thinks the Army should be'/ 
content to prepare people for Heaven and not far ‘ 
better conditions on earth. That is because Bums does ; 
not understand the Army, and fails to see that bettet/i 
conditions mean better imiirr, and to the Salvationist 
that is nearly everything. Furthermore, the cheery , 
optimism of the President of the Ixical Government ? 
Board is apt at times to lead him astray. Again, Bums 
is afraid of the Labour Party, and the Labour Partp'- : 
afraid of themselves in the Old Country, because il||^ 
does not appear to be their •policy to recognise 
necessity or utility of emigration, and, perhaps, becadiej 
their colleagues in the Colonies are not yet educat^^ 
up to an immigration policy. - ’ 

Courage is wanted at the offices of ^ Local Govern¬ 
ment Board. At a conservative estii^te, thQiSlaiuIs of ^ 
Poor Law children could have be^ bmigfw^^.wrhere' 
only hundreds have gone abroad dtiSl^ ^ p^'Usi#' 
years. It is not that the officials are oppow^'^mi^^ ' 
tion ; I believe a great change has come otn^tfccliocal 


Government Board in recent years, and that ^ , 
perm.anent official is really sympathetic to the idea flS 
emigration. What is want^ now i-s encouragement,' 
Let the laical Board of Guardians be fmshud a little, i 
A contribution of, say, Une-third of the cost from ti«Ai 
Central Funds would work wonders, for the average 
Board of Guardians is very susceptible on this score. | 
Never was such waste of lands, opportunities, ands| 
human life. Surely the problem confronting tbe^ 
British race to-duy is the utilis,\tion of 


w.\stk. 


HAND-PICKED EMIGRANTS; T. W. SHEFFIELD.* 


The necessity for some system of selecting immi- 
ants becomes more apparent every year. Many 
have been advanced and much said on this 
1 .question, but so far no method has be^adopted 
It iwill render any striking beneffts lu Cadidian or 
authorities; The difficulty of assimilating the* 
filatively hu^ influx becomes appallingly apparenfc 

. Sheffield is Acting Coinmisaionei in this montry for 
gukalcbavran. 


when the numbers, as compared with the nuinl^.t^;! 
Canadians, is considered. During the last eleven yeaHti 
Canada has received nearly 2,110,000 immigrant;^ 
,3Whom approximately 820,000 were frtan the. Uufujj 
Kingdom and 750,000 from the United States. I|p tflfj 
the close of the fiscal year ending March gist, iqiij^ 
the total was 1,714,326 for the decade. Since then; 
nearly joo,ooo more have arrived, divided equally; 
between British and- Ara.erican immigrants. Abcjitf^ 



^ The REvrew 

65 per cajt. of the immigrants arriving from the United 
States have been farmers, who, for the most part, have 
settled in the prairie provinces. Thirty-eight per cent, 
of' total number from the United States made 
i entries for homesteads in the West. About 30 per cent, 
of the European arrivals were farmeiH or farm- 
labourers ; while 25 per cent, were classed as general 
toourers, and nearly the same percentage as mechanics. 
•%e influx of negroes has totalled a little over 400, 
while 5,200 Hindus have come to Canada. Of the 
British immigrants approximately 500,000 have been 
English and Welsh, 150,000 Scotch, and about 45,000 
Irish. Figures for other nationalities include Austro- 
Hungarian, 121,000 ; Italian, 63,817 ; Russian, 39,950 j 
Swedish, 19,349 ; German, 21,146 ; French, 16,236 ; 
Norwegian, 13,798 ; Syrian, 5.223. Western Canada 
received some 300,000 more imrnigrants than the 
Eastern section; Saskatchewan and Alberta received 
more than half a million; Saskatchewan is taking 
15 per cent, more than the latter province. 

In some parts of the West the Canadian-born must 
be outnumbered two to one, and without any fixed 
policy for educating the new-comers. 

OBJECTS or IMMIGR.tTION. 

The object and aim of any immigration scheme 
should be to give Canada the very best of the Old 
Country’s .surplus popiSlation, promoting amongst 
those of British birth a true sen.se of Canadian 
nationality, the main reason for this being that the 
newly-arrived Britisher-on landing in Canada becomes 
endowed with the full rights of Canadian citizenship. 
He secures his vote by residing in any one province 
one year, and three months in one constituency, this 
being a special privilege accorded to all Britishers b\- 
the Canadian Government over all other nationalities 
entering Canada. 

The selection and distribution of British new- 
"comers (immigrants) throughout the Dominion calls 
for more careful consideration. The system, or policy, 
adopted involves a host of consequences—stragetically, 
socially, and morally—which are vital to everyone 
throughout Canada. Many and varied are the schemes 
put forward from time to time dealing with immigra¬ 
tion. Some are certainly theoretically excellent ; 
others the work of unpractical people. Those who 
have made a study of the question know only too well 
the difficulties which exist in any scheme. The whole 
question is purely a business one after all, and must 
be conducted on commercial lines. A large industrial 
concern has its different heads of departments, all 
directly responsible to the general manager, who, in 
turn, is responsible to the president and directors; in 
the same manner it seems reasonable to expect that a 
similar organisation could be developed in each pro¬ 
vince, whereby the Commissioner of Immigration 
would control the different departments. This would, 
in turn, necessitate a simple classification system 
dealing with the specific requirements of each city, 
town, and village throughout the province. The classi- 


OF Reviews, 

fication should cover' mer>' opportunity for ^farm- 
labourers, dairymen, fishermen, skilled mJthaiucs in 
all trades, small investors, Openings for women, profes¬ 
sions, and all branches of trade for British subjects. , 
The particular requirements of each city, town, 
village, or locality could be supplied by the Boards of 
Trade or Other representative bodies, thus prevmiting 
any overlapping. 

DUMPING PROCESS MUST STOP. . 

During iqoq-'-lo £8,000 was paid in bonuses for 
agricultural and domestic servants, covering 9,813 men, 
6,015 women, and 2,840 children. This sum waS paid 
to 3,000 booking agents in the British Isles, a sum 
sufficient to pay several duly-appointed officials 
knowing Canadian conditions, and the class required 
to fill these conditions. The agent gets his bonus, the 
transaction is finished, he has no further interest in 
the person emigrating. With an efficient official the case 
is quite different; he is directly responsible to the 
Dominion, Provincial, and British Immigrating 
Departments as to the welfare of etch immigrant. 
How is it to be expected that an agent in Leeds, 
England, shot! Id be in a position to give the .slightest real 
iid\ ice when lie has never even been educated to the 
different requirements of each province, let alone 
general conditions of the Dominion? It is, no doubt, 
a good business for an agent to hand a profusely- 
illustrated pamphlet to the intending emigrant, draw 
a rosy picture, say wages arc £2 a day, get a commis¬ 
sion on the railway and shipping fare, say “ It’s a 
glorious country—good-bye ! ” This is no imaginary 
conception of what takes place ; it is done, more or 
less, hundreds of times a day by a not altogether 
intelligent class of booking agent. 

THE EFFECT OF THIS SYSTEM, 

Of course, there are exceptions, but they are in the 
minority. The first .shock comes if, on landing, the 
new-comer finds there is no immediate opening for his 
particular training ; he feels the loneliness, and instead 
of going into the smaller cities or rural districts wliich 
invarialily require him, for some job or other, if he is 
at all adaptable, he seeks the larger cities, where 
competition is practically as keen as the city he came 
from in the Homeland. ' 

’I'hc practice of allowing the class of agent alluded 
to to .solicit immigration is, I believe, attributed to 
want of thought rather than want of heart on the 
part of those responsible, for there still exists a wide¬ 
spread belief in the Old Country that those who are 
unemployable at home jiFill, as soon as their feet touch 
(Canadian soil, become the wage-earners of any sum 
double what is paid at home. Now, this is where 
the objection to the agents’ beautiful theory comes in. 
The uncmployablg at home is unemployable here. 
None has recognised more clearly than the King him¬ 
self the evil of such misconducted immigration. “ Let 
hs take care,” he said in his famous " Wake up, 
England 1 ” speech, “ that we give the ovmeaa 
dominions only of the best.” Words of sound advice 
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that ihouH t>nnted in ‘iii literature 

sent to the^areifaljctass of mina^^n agent alluded to, 
and every mmigration society not having studied the 
question of their fellow-countrymen and Canada alike. 
The question is too complicated for any one tom- 
. missioner to handle for this great Dominion, and it is 
reasonable to expect the Dominion Government will 
eventually appoint a Royal Commission of Immigration, 
with representatives from each provincial parliament, 
to confer and draw up a definite plan wittithe British 
authorities and trade interests for a more compre 
hensive scheme than the bonus system at present 
largely in vogue m Great Britain 

BRITISH GOVaRNMlsNl MUST AID THE WORK. 

It would seem that the Bntish Government has 
only just begun to understand the importance of the 
question of immigration , at the same lime, it must be 
admitted in spite of the lack of correct methods, 
there has been a great influx from (ireat Britain into 
Western Canada, Whnh is a credit to the Canadian 
immigration authorities tsptcialK whcnoneconsidcrs 
that few, if anc, arc rtillc acquanted with British 
us well as Canadian conditions I fie time has come 
when the British authorities must give their best 
co-operation to the (anailun authorities, and not 
consider the question as one ot simple getting rid of 
misfits and surplus popiil ilion It seems expeilient 
that the British Governnunt hid miii h better spend 
money m assisting mm who are willing to work, but 
find ecnplovment hard to ..et in Great Britain, to 
cmigiate, rather than paj millions for the maintenanic 
of poor-houses 

AUIIirVIir INFOKUMION MIST nt C.IVI-N. 

'Ihe prairie provinces of Manitoba, Saskatihewan, 
and Alberta, and the great timber and mineral lands 
of British Columbia, requiii the selecting process 
alluded to far more, peihaps than the Kastern 
provinces ; here the rules of the game of life aie 
harder than m the Molherlind or the 1 list, anil the 
man or woman who accepts the hardv climates or 
allows the luie of the new pioviiucs to tempt them 
needs real British grit Iherc is the strenuous .itmo- 
sphere of new-born cities re(|uiring brawn and muscle , 
they are not the places for the ‘ corner man ” nor the 
weak-hearted ; there arc new worlds here for a million 
of the most desirable of the middle classes to d.iv and 
though they will find the West a fierce adversary, it 
wall recognise the real Britisher, and although it means 
hard work, it means quicker and more generous rewards 
than anywhere else m the world 1 hese are a few of 
the real truths that should he plainly set forth in 
immigration literature; it would bring out the best, 
and It IS this class that can build up a strong Canada. 

It is important that new-comers should be perfectly 
clear regarding where they are going, and the con¬ 
ditions of life, labour or business to yv hich thev propose 
to commit themselves before coming to Canada. Where 
they are educated more than at present m this respect 
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there will be no fear of glutting the labour market in 
excess of the prospective demand. 

RURAL IMMIGRATION NEGLECTED. 

A greatef adv|pce could be made if more particular 
prominence were given to the smaller growing cities 
and rural districts of the provinces in the literature 
sent out to the British Isles, at the same time more 
attention should be given to the country towns and 
rural districts of Gieat Britain When this is done 
wc shall get the sturdy classes of fifty years ago, and 
not until, for they seldom, if ever, e ome from the large 
cities Immigration must keep pace with progress; 
one must not be allowed to overlap the other, other¬ 
wise it will lead to congestion, which is to be avoided 
at all costs The most approved svstem will never 
quite eliminate the “ misfits,” but it will be reasonably 
admitted that a systematised method of selection will 
be instrumental in preventing hundreds from coming 
to this country belonging to the category of those 
who " won’t fit in ” 

I'or those following agriculture the position is 
different there being thousands of fanners m the 
Eastern and prairie provinces who cannot obtain 
sufheicnt labourers, and domestics are badly needed 
from coast to coast It is well to bear in mind, 
population IS not b\ anv means.the most accurate 
barometer of the pro peritv of a country nor of a 
eommunitv , rather should it Ixi gauged by a high 
stand.ird of good citizenship Caitaila is a new 
country, and .es development proceeds will be readv 
for a million of the real, sturdy middle classes of 
Gnat Britain annuallv, but they must be told Canada 
IS a rough and unpolished countrv for the tenderfoot 
and vvt.ik hearted Home living corfditions and social 
lilc an quite different This is a matter of cold fact, 
and people w ho hav e not a taste for hard work should 
not come (anada takes into her arms men and 
women of m.iny nations, but naturallv prefers all the 
Britishers she can get Ministers resfionsible realise 
that a gain of 8^000 to even 100 000 new-comers a 
ye.ir will take a long time to make a nation 

Australia is spending over £200000 on immigra 
tion Canada, through the Dominion and Provincial 
(lOvernments, railwavs and public authorities, is 
spending even more I he Dominion Government 
expenditure for iqii-iz alone was £270 940—a sum 
totallv inadequate to c ffii lenth control the question 
of immigration, but the obligation also rests upon the 
Ministers of Great Britain , will they think out how 
best they can eo operate ’ 

It IS quite time the British Government faced the 
facts, abolishing the shoi t sighted policy of leaving 
the entire control of immigration to societies ever 
begging for funds, or leaving th# question to incom¬ 
petent agencies. A department should be organised by 
the Government lor the better control of immigration, 
taking under its control every inunigration society, 
enlisting their help, but at the same time directing 
their endeavours by well-Uiought-out rules, with 
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^nrtancnU'.Import lifting' them beyond charitable peopled by desirabl^^citt^ from .Cneat Brit^i^.' TI^''. 
mnnag^ent.-‘ question is a vital andieverelypract^l one, and' 

■,. All policy is something that has to so regarded if it is to be dealt ^tt sSuccesshiUy, 

be decided upon practical considerations. The most "The system adopted calls for more caieful'selection 

vtfrgent need is to get the matter out the*he<BTtical and distribution of British new-comers (immig^ts) 
•^ge to a definite system based upon the solid fotinda- throughout Canada; the question involvea,ijf l(pgt of. 
^n of facts. It is greatly to be desired that the consequences, strategically, socially and mor^ly; all. ; 
Dominion and Provincial Governments should reach of whi(h are vital in developing a strong and mij^tty.' 
common ground of action whereby Canada should be Canada. 

A SCHEME FOR CHILD EMIGRATION. 


The special Sub-Committee of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, appointed on December 7th, 1911, to draw 
up details of a scheme of-co-operation for submission 
to the Home Government and the .\ustralian States, 
in order to further child emigration, has presented 
the following report:—The matter of child emigration 
is one containing issues of national and Imperial 
importance, and an experience extending now over 
many years enables the societies interested in emigra¬ 
tion to state their opinions with much confidence. 
An intelligent and comprehensive scheme -of child 
emigration can only be the outcome of co-operation 
between the Imperial Government, the Colonial 
Governments, and the emigration societies interested ; 
and the time is now favourable for urging the Home 
Government and the Governments of New Zealand 
and the Australian States to .seriously consider what 
is the best system by which a steady flow of child 
emigrants of both sexes Can be ensured year by year, 
with due regard to the future welfare of the Empire. 

To assist in formulating such a scheme of co-opera¬ 
tion this Sub-Committee, after consulting the. societies 
len^kged for some years in the emigration of children, 
.suggests the consideration of the following principles :— 

1. Extended recognition by the Home Government 
of the Overseas Dominions as fields for the emigration 
of children of both sexes. 

2. Extended provisions by the Governments of 
New Zealand and the Australian States for the recep¬ 
tion, supervision, and after-care of approved child 
emigrants. 

3. The establishment of receiving homes, and of 
farm homes or farm schools, with organised machinery 
for securing the welfare of the children from first 
selection in this country to final settlement in the 
Colony. 

SUGGESTED DETAILS. 

A .—Home Government to undertake— 

I. To facilitate the emigration of suitable orphan, 
deserted and adopted children of both sexes now under 
' ^ control of Poor Law Guardians, through approved 
' emiEratinn societies, by enabling the Guardians— 

' (a) To spend, where necessary, a larger sum 

. , per head than at piresent in and about emigration. 
In the metropolis this might rightly be made a 
«^rge on the Metrojpolitan Common Poor FundT 
■ (b) To.-l^y a subsidy to the societies jn propor- 
^ tioh to the;, age of the child, which shall bear a 


relation to the expense that would be incurred a ■ 
the child were kept in this country till the age; 
of fourteen, chargeable to the rates. , » ' , ? 

2. To modify the existing statutory requirements- 
whereby the consent of the child has to be obtaineijl 
in every case prior Ip emigration. 

3. In the case of adopted children, where no appeal 
by parents has been lodged for twelve months. Subse¬ 
quent to adoption, to extend to Pfor I.aw Guardians 
as full powers over such children as they have at 
pre.sent over orphan and deserted children. 

4. Through the officials of the Local Government 
Board to encourage throughout the Kingdom the 
emigration of Poor Law children as one of the best 
means of i.irin iding for their future. 

B.—Australasian Governments to undertake— 

1. To co-operate with the approved emigrating 
societies by giving free or assisted passages to children 
nominated by the homes or farm schools established in 
the States, or by their representatives in this coiintry, 
and to provide free railway passes in the States. 

2. To facilitate the provision of and staffing of suit¬ 
able receiving homes at the ports of entry for the 
temporary reception of the children on arrival. 

3. To provide land and give a money grant per 
capita towards maintenance and technical training 
where the emigrating society bears the capital expendi¬ 
ture on buildings, furniture, and stock, and the cost 
of paying the staff of teachers at farm schools or farm 
homes. Such a money grant to bear some relation to 
the cost of maintaining orplians when boarded out ot 
in State orphanages. 

4. To arrange for the periodical inspection of all 
homes and farm schools established for children-up 
to the age of fourteen ; to furnish reports thetcon 
to the Home Government; and to secure that the 
education and training are such as have been authorised' 
by the Home and Colonial Governments. 

The Sut>-Committee further suggests that when the 
draft scheme shall have been agreed to by the Com¬ 
mittee, it should be forwarded to the High 'Com¬ 
missioner for New Zealand and to the AgentirGoneral 
of the Australian States for their remarks. The 
Sub-Committee has reason to believe that such a 
course would be welcomed^ and that it would lead m 
some cases to the scheme being forwarded to tl^ 
Govqfnments with a* strong request for its favourable 
consideration. 
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THE UNMASKING OF THE BOARD OF TRADE; ;. 

^ ^ V 

"The time has amved when all these matters should form the subject of a searching Inquiry 
Commission or Committee composed of members indepeBdeat in every way of the ahipfit^' 
ijaterest, but at which the various*representatives of the different sections of shipping should be invited 
m submit their respective views,”— Captain Hampson’s Reservation to Report of Advisory Committed. 


I N recent issues we have pointed out that the 
Board of Trade Marine Department might as 
well have been at the bottom of the sea for 
any good it does or can do, and we have shown 
that the whole of the business of the department 
15 in the hands of shipowners or those dependent 
upon them The Advisorv Committee, of which 
Mr. Buxton says that it “ h<is done very good sersiie 
indeed to the Board of Trade <ind the country at 
large, and has shown how well qualified it was to 
deal with these questions ” is to all intents and purposes 
a close corporation of shipowners. T he secret meetings 
do not allow of anv real chance to the honest minoritc, 
even although these minority members are the nearest 
approach to public opinion and guarchans'of public 
interests We can quite well urderstnnd that the 
Rt. Hon A M (arlisle signed a report he did nob ap¬ 
prove of 1 he overwhelming weight of the majority was 
too much for him And so matters base gone on the 
shipowning majonty imjiosing its will upon the Board 
of Trade and drawing up its -i .•,:l.iii.i:in for shipping 

A BFTRAYAL OF PUBIIC INTERESTS. 

We do not hesitate to say thil no more scandalous 
betrayal of public interests has ever come to light 
Gradually the Goeernment Department ostensible 
entrusted with the control of British shipping has 
handed this control over to the most mteiestcd parties 
—finaneially and commereially interested .\nd set 
the greatness of the British Empire has been built up 
by the mercantile marine, and muc h of her wealth is 
due to It to-day. Are we to remain quiescent when 
We see this glorious source of greatness bound and 
prostituted to the wishes or good pleasure of a coterie 
of shipowners? The tarious concessions which the 
Board of Trade has made from time to time to the 
^i{^ing Fedexabon, which arc too long to deal with 
' heii, indicate clearly enough the trend of affairs. B»t 
'the Advisory Committee was the masterpiece, since 
it^ave absolute control with a semblance of technioti 
.1,'iOpresentation. With its advent the Board of Trade 
< Department ceased to be of any importance 


whatever, even in theory They had sold the paao 
to the enemy, and to-day they dare not do anything 
save exert every effort to whitewash everybodyj 
concerned. 

HELPLESS BEFORE THE SHIPOWNERS. 

To blame the shipowners would only be to pre¬ 
pare a rod for their own backs; to confess that they 
were doing nothing to safeguard the real interests of 
British shipping would be to lay themselves open 
impeachment. Therefore, Lord .Mersey’s Coui;t 
Inquiry whitewashed all and sundry, save only Captaii| 
Lord, who, however, is still at large, although ironically^ 
no doubt, the Board of Trade has notified those con¬ 
cerned that those guilts of a crime such as his are’ 
punishable b\ two sears’ imprvonraent 1 But it was? 
not thought that Lord Mersev's decision and report 
went far enough to give the shipowner security 
from reform or improvements tending to safety gt 
sea. but costing money. And so the Adviswy 
mitlee, that packed jury of shipowning interests, w4|i 
supposed to bring out its report, leaving matteid 
just as thev were before. The Bulkhead Gommitteg 
and the Lifeboat Committee were to follow suit, and 
then public interest having waned, nothing would 
have been done 

INDEPENDENT CONDEMNATION FROM WITHIN. 

But for once the Board of Trade’s masters reckoned^ 
without their host and the very .vet of publicatioo^ 
showed how worthless the report reallv was. All tM^ 
independent members, the usuallv inarbculal^ 
minoritv, signed with reservations, and CaptMlI 
Hainjison, Ex-Chairman of the Merchant Service 
Guild, a seaman of fiftv ye.trs’ experience, penned a 
reservction which disposed ome and for all of any 
possible pretence on the ^t of the Board of Trade 
as to who w ere tbnr m^l^Kutd what value aptactwal 
seaman put uponithe dtfflwreetedness of the Advisory 
Committee Before quoting the most stnkHqfcpqmt* 
of Captain Harapson’s ?eservab^ wc wo^J 
out that the only s|^wniag 
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reservation was one who was evidently anxious lest 
fjlflcreased boats should interfere with the necessary 
“ facilities for coaling and i cii l ai!>.».” It would 
pinis seem that even the most apparently humane 
‘^hctions of these masters of British shipping canifht be 
^Jree from the trail of the serpent. 

> CAPTAIN HAMPSON’s RESERVATIONS. 

., The more important parts of Captain Hampson’s 
ifeport are given herewith:— 

i “ I have signed the Report subject to the reservation 
I do not by any means approve of the whole of 
:*ts contents, and I am of opinion that it is sadly 
jhicking in practical value as regards safety of life at 
isea. I do not think that the Report in any way 
{icOveis the ground, and I am strongly of opinion, after 
attending the whole of the proceedings of the Com- 
ijnittee and its sub-committees, that the time has 
^arrived when all these matters should form the subject 
!bf a searching inquiry before a Commission or Com- 
iViftee composed of members independent in every 
iaway of the shipping interest, but at which the various 
'hipre-enMliv'-. of the different sections of shipping 
'ihould be mvited to submit their respective views. 

AN INDEPENDENT NATIONAL COMMISSION. 

; “ Whilst I most heartily approve of international 

negotiations which, I understand, are now proceeding, 
tnist that the President of the Board of 'J radc will 

t "‘ow advise that a Committee or Commission of 
aquiry of a national character be at once formed for 
^equate consideration, not only of the Reports of the 
Court of Inquiry and of the Merchant Shipping 
Advisory Committee, but of other matters which are 
not contained in these Reports, but which, nevertheless, 
inay have a direct bearing on the subject. P’rom the 
tnanner in which the Report is drawn I fear that it- 
'wBl be very difficult to act upon it in taking any really 
leffective steps in bringing about those reforms in 
’tionnection with safety of life at sea which are urgently 
demanded. 

■S> 

BOAT ACCOM.MODATION AND FIRE. 

“ It has been ufged as against carrying sufficient 
jlloat capacity for the whole of those on board a ship, 
tboth crew and passengers, that it would be impossible 
to provide this in the case of vessels carrying a great 
Inimber of pas.sengers. But I do not think the diffi¬ 
culties are so great as could not be surmounted. In 
;i»nnection with this point it is an essential feature 
that the danger of fire has only been casually men¬ 
tioned and not considered. It is not referred to in any 
^ay in the Report. There is not a shadow of doubt 
^^t the present regulations and appliances for extin- 
Ijttisbing fires on merchant ships arc miserably inade- 
i^piatc and inefficient. It i^ik^ase of fire that boating 
t»pacity for every''suiil be necessary, 

and tl^ is a m.:tier whiefi^^ws consideration. 

JpdfcjIMOW 00 ,Tp ^EA WITHOUT INSPECTION. 
is^ejvad||i|nperati<iie;^|gfthere should be 
pmodu^ ii]|^pti^!%^%i^rvi$ion by 


officials of the Board of Trade who have had long 
practical experience at sea, and thereby possess that 
knowledge of such matters without which any fprin of 
inspection or supervision of the kind would be value- 
, less. At tlie present time, in most cases, merchant 
ships proceed to sea without any inspection of the 
kind whatever, and it has been proved before the 
Committee that where the life-saving appliances bf 
p.assengcr vessels have been inspected, the inspection 
has been carried on by officials who have h-ad no prac¬ 
tical experience in these matters. 

RESPONSIBILITY NOT TO BE SHIRKED. 

“ Further, it is obvious that, in all cases, in addition 
to her various life-saving appliances, the navigational 
equipment of a ship in the way of charts, compasses, 
.ship’s logs, lead-line, and the like should be carefully 
inspected by a Board of Trade surveyor whose sea¬ 
faring experience has been such as to give him e,xperl 
knowledge of these essentials to the safety of a ship 
and her passengers and crew. At present no such 
inspections are carried on, and naturally passengers 
and crews are constantly exposed to the gravest 
dangers. There is no reason whatever why such inspec¬ 
tions cannot be carried out, except on the ground that 
the nautical staff of the Board of Trade is tiopelessly 
inadequate. This is a serious and dangcrou.s admission, 
which could most easily and effectually be remedied. 
It is urged by the Board of Trade that responsibility 
for safety of life at sea does not rest so much upon 
them as upop shipowners and shipmasters ; but the 
time has arrived when they should most certainly 
take over the first responsibility in this direction, and 
the provision of a proper supply of ntiulioal surveyors 
would then be a great protection to merchant 
shipmasters, who, in so many cases, are helpless 
simply because every item of the expense which 
they may suggest is brought under the close 
and, ofttimes, unreasonable criticism of their em¬ 
ployers. 

IF ONE LIFE IS LOST, LEGISLATION IS JUSTIFIED. 

“ Undue importance has been given to the ease of 
ptissenger-carrying vessels. The safety of ordinar\' 
cargo ships and the lives of their crews is just as 
important, and the time has arrived when, as I cannot 
too strongly assert, all ships should be properly sur¬ 
veyed and inspected by the Board of Trade for the 
protection of life as far as possible, I’us.'.cnger and 
cargo vessels alike should be subjected to compulsory 
surveys periodically, not at the hands of classification 
or other societies, but by Board ot Trade officials, who 
should be given the fullest powers in this way. Surveys 
carried out by classification societies are in no .sense 
adequate, for usually they mean that life-.saving 
appliances and such-like are never surveyed at all. 
If only one life at ^ea is lost through a preventable 
cause, then it is quite sufficient to justify legislation, 
which woqjd most certainly ensue if similar loss of life 
aro.se ashore. 
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AS WB WERE BEFORE THE “TITANIC” DISASTER, 

“ The EepoFt is to the effect that the existing scale 
in regard to the stability and sea-going qualities of the 
ship itself and to the carriage of the boats required 
which has been in vogue feir the last twenty years are 
‘ adequate for all ordin^y emergencies.’ Therefore 
from this we are left esactly as we were before the 
Titanie disaster. Such aif opinion is indicative of the 
worthlessness of the trouble, time, and laboiy expended 
in the deliberations of the Committee. 

THE REPORT HOPELESSLY INADEQUATE. 

“ Under the law as it stand.s, it is open for a similar 
ship to the Titanic to proceed to sea with a certificated 
master and one certiheated officer only. In the 
interests of safety and efficient manning, it is high 
time that a proper and adequate scale was framed and 
laid down by the Legislature. No matter how big the 
tonnage of a merchant ship may be, there is nothing 
incumbent upon her as regards her carrying a proper 
supply of certificated and responsible officers. 
According to Recommendation 30 of the Report of 
the Manning of Merchant Ships Committee (1896), 
‘ a ship is in an unseaworthy state when she leaves 
port without certificated officers or with her respon¬ 
sible officers unfitted for their duty by reason of 
prolonged overwork.’ The Manning of Merchant 
Ships Committee therefore recommend that vessels of 
500 tons gro.ss and over should have two mates, and 
of 2,000 tons and over three mates. No .steps whatever 
have been taken by the Board of Trade in enforcing 
these recommendations, although the Manning of 
Merchant Ships Committee statul that they ‘ urgently 
demanded legislation.’ The present Report as it 
stands is, in my opinion, hopelessly inadequate in this 
respect. 

THEORY, NOT rKACTICE. 

“ Many of the troubles which now' exist in the 
service are due to the fact that it is dealt with in a 
theoretical instead of a thoroughly practical way. It 
is essential that those familiar with active seafaring 
in all its branches, whether on the quarter-deck, in 
the engine-room, or in the forecastle, should be invited 
to serve and should figure far stronger, numerically 
speaking, than is usually permitted by the Boiird of 
Trade.” 

SWEEP away this national DrsC.RACE ! 

It would be most difficult to imagine a more damning 
criticism of the Board of Trade and the . 4 dvisory 
Committee, and it gains most decidedly from the 
fact that it comes from one who is a niember of the 


Advisory Committee, who speaks what he knows. 
Surely no more is needed? The existing state 
things must be swept away and the country saved 
from a.natignal disgrace. Too long we have allowec^ 
this special branch of national life to be dominated 
by those who are specially interested in its material 
side. The foundation of British liberties is the jurv 
system, which ensures that a man shall not be con¬ 
demned save on the verdict of twelve citizens specially ; 
selected as having no interest in the case. We may 
not condemn a man to death without an impartial 
jury, but the Board of Trade can condemn thousands 
to death by handing the mercantile marine over to a 
packed jury of men who care more for cargo than 
lives, and would rather risk lives of crews and 
passengers than risk dividends. Such a state of affairs 
is not only jm tfu! it also strikes at the root of 
Britain’s greatness. 

LET THE NATION SPEAK. 

Let us tUTve done with pretence. “ There is in 
practice no such thing as a Board of Trade . . . 
nothing remains but a .Minister, whose principal 
functions are executive, and who in no sense represents 
a board. That being so, it ran hardly be expected 
that the opinions of the Department as a Consultative 
Department should carry the same weight as they 
originally did.” This is no new opinion, since it was 
expressed in 1864 by .Mr. J. Booth, then Chief .Secretary 
to the Board of Trade. And who will dare say that 
things ha\ e altered for the better to-day ? A glance 
at the evidence of the'Board of Trade officials at the 
Titanic Inquiry ran leave no doubt on that point. 
And yet these officials are not only intrusted with the 
carrying out of such laws as the Merchant Shipping 
Act (1906), but are, under one of its clauses, empowered 
at ti\\\ time to suspend the operation of every section 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts, as well as of every 
regulation made in accordance with these Arts. In 
other words, to-day, if the shipowuing interests desire 
it, and instruct the Marine Department of the Board 
of Trade to that effect, all the shipping laws arc so 
much waste paper. And upon this solid basis is the 
mercantile marine of the Empire, those arteries of 
Empire, tounded. No thinking man or woman can 
fail to realise that something must be done and that 
no hall measures are possible. The botrayal of the 
Empire is too great, too bare-faced, to brook delay or 
palliation. Let the nation speak on a national question 
and sweep away the jumble of vested interests and 
bureaucratic anachronism which to-day masquerades 
as the Board of Trade Marine Department. 









WHAT . WMBN ARE ©CjlNG. 

WblWfAN’S “ MISSION.’'^^ ^ , — EQOALITY IN MARRIAGE 


. MRr A. MAin*fcE tow contributes to the August 
issue of the AJ/r/A American Remew an article on the 
“ Mission ” of Woman. 

A PASSIONATE OE9lA|ID. 

" Let woman remain in her prcq^ sphere ! " That 
is the crushing answer of the opponent of woman 
suffrage, writes Mr. Low. “ Woman’s sphere is the 
home and family. A woman fulfils her highest mis.sion 
when she is wife and mother,” and further argument is 
dosed. The fact is, replies Mr. Low, the demand of 
women is new, and to the ignorant everything that is 
now is dangerous. There are only two relations which 
woman can occupy to man. She can be his wife and 
the mother of his children, as in primitive times ; and 
she can be his intellectual equal. There is no middle 
ground. The intimate relation between man and 
woman makes it impossible for man morally or intel¬ 
lectually to advance and woman to stand still. Man 
has brought woman to his own level. Women have now 
reached that stage when they no longer regard mother¬ 
hood as their only function. There is no revolt against 
sex, but there is a passionate demand on the part of 
woman to be recognised, within her own limitations, 


•The August number of the BiUiothiqm C^nwer 
contains an article, by M. G. Chastand, on Women 
Marriage in Switzerland and in France, from the 
the moral, and the religious poin( of view 
A FAMILY REPUBLIC, 

The writer explains how Switzerland has re 
modified the chapters of the civil code con 
marriage. In the new code, which came into forge 
January of the present year, the word “ obediei 
has lieen deleted, and the writer hopes France 
soon follow the example of Switzerland in this in 
tant particular. The new chapter on the Ki^ts of 
Family and treating of marriage rests upon a re 
democratic conception. Conjugal union, represeffl 
by the wife and her husband, Ls no longer an abs# 
monarchy under the government or, rather, under 
despotisrn of the husband, but a family republig 
mutual association founded on common agreeme 
In this union the wife owes her husband, according;^;; 
her strength, aid and counsel in view of Qie com! 
prosperity of the tnhtage which she directs. Thus 
law now recognises the right of the wife to give coU 
to her former lord and master—a remarkable inn^ 


a-s man’s equal, and not as his inferior based solely, tion. She has now an equal share in paternal 


upon the fact of sex. 

WHAT MAN OWES TO WOMAN. 

The demand for the ballqt, Mr. Low explains, is only 
incidental to the breaking down of the artificial relation 
existing between the two sexes. As a result of women’s 
intellectual emancipation the birth¬ 
rate maypossibly fall, because women 
will marry later and more rationally. 

The children will then be more virile ^ 

and more intellectual, and quality is j 

more desirable than quantity ^ V 

Is not the character of a race determined 
by the inlellectiialiiy of the mother? Is 
not the higher level of civilisation, in a ' 

large measure at least, the result of the 'I 

parthd emancipation of woman, and the ' i ,.^ 
mo^Gcation of the old relation fietween 
the sexes? . . . Equality will not destroy ^ 
woman’s capsetty for child-bearing, nor 


Husliand and wife henceforth slutre equally the 
tion of the education and religious instruction of t 
children, and a child has the right at the age of sbi 
to choose the religious confession which he or 
prefers to adopt. 




ei GhEmrailf-wfedDt,;^ the 

female at Ac race, but aS bis equal and 
sampanion in the largest and truest sense 
Tlial rom|«nibnship will come only when 
the tradition of inferiority is broken down, 
and men and women meet on common 
graurid. dfN^le tba.sneident of sex. 



yairt/Ortaernfm.} 

A Three-HMtdttf-^Monster. , • 

* The women’s enemy is not merely^^ie .Governnwht, bet ’a cotfUtion 
whose three heads are tliose^of Mt^^^st|idfb, Mr* Redmond, aad'bfir 
George. 
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V;V ' CHRIST'». PACL AND PETItR. 
litucgy, toO) has been revised is hanSimy With 
Cla:»tian conscience of the twentieth century. 
Paul Vallotton, of Lausanne, who has pre- 
a new marriage liturgy, points out how Christ, 
' of marriage, never says a word about the 
linatlon of the'wife. He is always full of respect 
'deference, and even indulgence towards women, 
liturgies which proclaim the duty of the wife’s 
Ission to her husband merely corroborate the 
ili^es of the apostles Paul and Peter, and not the 
ing of Christ. 

^5«I70MEN’S SOaAL SETTLEMENTS. 
I^E most important article in the Windsor Magazine 
September is that by Miss Alice Stronach on 
an’s “Work in Social ^ttlements. 

CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 

Stronach quotes Canon Barnett’s saying that 
settlement’s distinguishing feature is the absence 
c^amme, and the presence of men and women 
PBCopase the obligations of citizenship." An 
lean settlement ofiers as a definition of such 
“ a group of men and women who choose to 
H the less favoured districts of our cities, that 
and their neighbours may share what is best in 


>Cpl^(e.of Grey Ladim, the 

laic’s Recently joined farm, li; best known. At 
Hi^b^ another 'group of-CwafCh women have 
formed a settlement. j. 

About fourteen years agq Miss*Honor Morten 
started a centre for social work in the Mile Street 
district, but the little settlement is now only a memory. 
Here, however, the pioneer school nurse began the 
work, which has reacted in the school nurse booming 
a permanent institution in poorer schools. Of the 
other London settlements mention may be made of 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement in Tavistock Place, 
inspired by the imagination of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
In the luxurious hostel of this settlement residence is 
only permitted tp men, although it has been stated 
that the greater share of the work is done by women. 
Almost everywhere in London the woman’s settlement 
exists, and from London the movement has spread to 
the provinces—Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow. 

WOMEN’S TRADE UNIONS IN FRANCE. 

In the August number of the Revue Generate A. 
Pawlowski has an article, “ Women’s Trade Unions 
in France." 

In 1908, according to statistics, 116,652 women had 

__ joined professional syndicates or trade unions. Of 

lives.” One feature seems essential, adds Miss number only a very small proportion belonged to 

. _ _ . . ' . ____ .*1__ C_l.U__1__£ __ 


inach—“ the settlers should be founders of a home 
l^^e midst of those whom they desire to befriend— 
e in the back blocks of our great cities.” While 
Settlement idea was originated by men, it is largely 
that it owes its later development. The 
of children and the nursing of the sick form a 
part of the work, and in all ages the greater share 
training of children and sick-nursing has been 
by women. Other work includes the institution 
.nagement of benefit societies, savings-banks, 
ile labour exchanges, school clubs, health societies, 
,ct nurses, dispensaries, play centres, holiday 
^Is, clubs for girls, etc. 

HOW THE IDEA HAS SPREAD. 

enumerate all the settlements founded and run 
ely by women in London and in our provincial 
would be no easy task. The article deals with 
n’s Settlements in London only. The pioneer is 
^Women’s University Settlement in Nelson Square, 

' hwark, founded about twenty-five years ago. The 
^nts of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, have a settle- 
£ at Lambeth, the Cheltenham College students 
d fbe Oxford House ladies work in Bethnal Green, 

“ *-abyterians are in the East India Dock Road, 
figregationalists are at Canning Tovm, the 
^teyansHre at Bermondsey, and the Catholics are 
pveial districts in East London. Another important 
nent where men and womeri work side by side 
irOWping Ha)l, Walworth. In addition, there are 

-2J.J 1 — -.-J. >-« schools. Of 

sisterhoods. 


provided by 
whkb are really : 


'tinions for women alone. Since the number of women 
earning their living in 1906 araounteck to nearly five 
millions, the proportion of women who have pined 
trade unions is remarkably small. The French working 
women, says the writer, are still very ignorant as to 
their rights and their interests. 

THE SOUL OF THE MOVEMENT. 

Under the law of 1884, Pfcre Du Lac founded in 
1892 a mixed women’s trade union, composed of 
workers and employers. But the soul of the move¬ 
ment has been Mile. L. Rochcbillard. She repudiated 
the mixed union of workers and employers, except 
the small employers with less than five workers, 
realising that the interests of the small employers 
were not very different from those of their girl-workers, 
whereas the interests of the large employers are 
naturally very different from those of their employees. 
At Lyons she founded trade unions of needlewomen 
and of women silk-workers, with happy results. Other 
provincial cities followed her 'example, and in Paris 
various unions were created. They were mostly of the 
Catholic denomination, only a few being undenomina¬ 
tional, but the aims of all of them are professional, 
economic, and social and moral. Those connected 
with the Confederation of Labotir believe in a class 
struggle which wHl bring about the emancipatian of 
the workers ; the free associations desire to establish 
an understanding between capital and labour. 

jCOUNTEHACTlNG SWEATING. 

All action qf the women’s unions being strictly 
professional, courses of txaining, educational and 
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teohnical, ue organis«l by.liiem. At 
tnoraeut the women’s. of lorotu faavt s^euty- 
<(ight teachers, who give instruction in commegxiiil ieid- 
indastrial subjects. AU the unions have emi^k^rtneiPt' 
bureaux, and the frof unions give legal advice to 
members. To counteract sweating, co-operative 
institutions of production have been created. lit 
r^8 the Syndicat Blondelu, the first txH^rative 
institution ol production in Paris organised by women, 
.was founded. So far it has answered.^ pretty well. 
At Grenoble the glove-workers have adopted a similar 
plan; and elsewhere the same method Ims been taken 
up. The co-operative idea has even been extended to 
the purchase of materials. The trade union buys 
needles, thread, etc., wholesale, and retails them to 
the workers at cost price. 

LEGISLATION NEEDED. 

But the women’s trade unions have not lost sight 
of the fact that all their institutions merely constitute 
palliatives. Suitable legislation alone can improve 
their condition, especially that of the home-workers. 
While the unions belonging to the Confederation of 
Labour reject Parliamentary intervention, those 
grouped under the Catholic banner approve of State 
intervention to aid by so(-ial laws the efforts of the 
unions. Three bills are before Parliament to establish 
a minimum wage. The unions all agree with the 
principle, but they complain that home-workers are 
not sufficiently taken into account. Coupled with the 
question of the minimum wage is that of ^he hours 
of IkbouT. Twelve to fourteen hours a da^-iS -quite a 
usual thing. Some groups have tried to get the week 
limited to sixty hours ; others demand the English 
week (the Saturday half-holiday), arguing that their 
Sunday is practi&illy devoted to household duties, 
which is not the case with men. 

Mutual aid is much more encouraged in women’s 
unions than in those composed of men. Pfere Du Lac 
introduced the system, and Mile. Rochebillard developed 
it. In the matter of maternity benefit, however, 
France is very much behindhand. Parliament ought 
to take up the que.stion of helping and protecting the 
mother, and the friendly societies should include 
xftaternity benefit in their schemes. Crkhes, too, are 
badly needed. 


WOMEN’S RESTAURANTS IN PARIS. 

, Writing in the Correspondant of August 10 , Abb^ 
I, ,de Maistre describes the Women’s Restaurants of 
Paris. 

THE RiCHAUD. 

Thousands and thousands of working people invade 
Paris every day to go to their work, a very large number 
of them being young girls employed in shops, offices, 
of*-factories. The Abbd, who is full of sympathy for ■ 
V the poor girls whose wages do not permit them to enter 
an ordinary restaurant, tells how he has seeiPthem 
partaking of their miserable lunch, seated on a bench 


^ « piiblic gard^ or in a doorway, 

' twises with othcn how these girls ate d&ts ratewxt 
;to-a)l Sorts of dangers. Christian charity has dsadeiao • 
'Effort to supply the wsmts of these people by foirndhiy 
: fiihauis and restaurants for women omy. 

The r.ichatd consists of a room furnished with tables 
and seats, utensils, gas-warmers, and' water. The 
customer -pays ten centimes, for which she has tiw- 
use of the gas 
and the uten¬ 
sils to warm 
her food, and 
before leaving 
she must wash 
what utensils 
she has used. 

A few ri- 
chauds sell 
vegetables and 
sweets, and 
even tea or 
coffee, but on 
no condition 
may they sell 
wine. 

MEALS A LA 
CARTE. 

tired 
gilf''who pa¬ 
tronises the re- 
ehaud has to 
prepare her 
food and clear 
everything 
away, while 
her meal is 
often insuffi¬ 
cient and un¬ 
appetising, and 
these are 
serious draw- 
backs to 
workers with 
long hours. 

The Abb^, 
therefore, re- 
commends 
restaurants. 

Some of those 
established for 
women serve 
meals at fixed 
prices, but here the choice of dishes is apt to be 
uiftited. He therefore advocates such restaurants as : 
that founded by P^re Du Lac, the first restaurant for ;; 
young girls established in Paris. He also names the > 
restaurant Stanislas at the Paiais-Royal founded in j 
honour of Pfere Du Lac..'" C^ned two years ago, in ' i? 
the first year it served‘4ci,C!qp meals, and in the second - ^ 



Kladdtradatsck, ] rB«iQ. ; 

The Starvj.vo Suffragette : 
wiil not cat my soup—oo, 1 uiJi not cat 
soup I ” , 









ItTeqake;.«tpite1 and 

piu run than the Tklikud. But bdiS tiie ’%‘iti»i^.t' 

• \\xt 4 rkhaud pay their way adiln tfceyate ' 

1 Four restaurants for women now .^»tr and'in tl 
; SjSoo to.2,8oo mcalsadaycan be sers^wi. In d 
Ua locality it is necessary to select one sphere a large' 
'number of customers' is likely to be found- -sourir 
> girls whose homes are at some distaiu i- away; to 
^ijlltoid starting a restaurant near another of the same 
V type; and to sec that the place is light and easy to 
'-'^ckkn, and that the instaUitioh is simple, and such as 
t^will make perfect cleanliness easily possible. Cleanli- 
l&ess should be the only luxury permitted. Adjoining 
|*he dining-room there must always be a waiting-room, 
liroyided with good papers and interesting periodicals, 
Ixioks, and convenience for writing. 

3(n orthodox mother speaks 

OUT AT LAST. 

; Much significance attaches to the paper contributed 
:by Mrs. Huth Jackson to the National Reviav on 
j**Modem Science and Eternal Troths.” She speaks 
foom ^ standpoint of the Incarnation, and of one 
;'Who venerates the Mother of Our Lord. She scorns the 
?'extremely ugly and rather futile development ” 
known as feminism, but she says : “ The time has now 
come when women, and the best of them, must SM 
|iyhat they have come to think on marriage, child birtS, 
and the regularisation of the family.” She says that 
?on the wlwle the position of women till the Christian 
■ijra was a fairly comfortable one, but the Apostle Paul 
inaugurated an entirely different status for the female 
sex. The Catholic Church did, however, take Our 
■'Lady as the model of all human perfection. Protest- 
^tism made matters worse. A lower ideal of women 
‘than that possessed by men like John Knox and Martin 
^^ther can scarcely be imagined. Mrs. Jackson admits 
putt the feminist movement has the excuse that the 
■wtter class of women have been cowardly. The best 
woinen in Europe, she says, think that women are the 
linkk' between man and God, physically to be more 
eht'icretl. lit' ■: c tended than they ever have Itecn, and not 
knerely kept under lock and key. In the course of her 
wde experience, Mrs. Jackson says she has not met 
store than two dozen women who, when happily 
ntarried, did not want to have children. The rare 
Receptions were all neurotic, useless types, and for the 
3»ke of the race one was thankful they did not have 
il^ldren. The writer does not hesitate to go on to say':— 
i. : Chutity i»not merely a matter of marriage. Honuin beings can 
jast as degraded and tfvoUing lives with their legitimate 
Urates as were ever lived in any bouse of ill-fame. 

' &t to return to my question ; What do the tet women 
%iill( about bearirrg children * Urey think that it is a matter Ur 
lie settled between each couple of parenU for themaelvesj that 
they must delilrerately think out whether they want few ctaldren 
or several, and at what periods i and that they inust w live as 
to give those children the liest chance of coming into the world 
under the most safiafactoty conditions.- Whenev«_jl am ip 
Ournmny it always suikes me as the happiest country in Em<^ 








^^ORATORS. ^ . 

■ "In, the August' J^k Monthly th^ : 
is an artide <m Mkrts^-Ci^boraters by Mr. C E. - 
Lawrence. -' " , 4;, ♦ 

Among the wedded in life and letters are included. 



Mucka.] '[Wariaw. 

A Polish 'View of the British Suffragettes. 

Coralic Stanton and Heath Hosken, Mr. and, Mrs. 
Askew, Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, and Mr. anti Mrs. 
Egerton Castle, all writers of fiction. A man’s world 
and a wortjan’s are quite distinct and different, and 
nothing can alter it, according to Mr. Lawrence. Some 
of the finest heroines, he maintains, have been created 
by men, but he is not so sure that women have, 
generally speaking, been so successful with their 
masculine characters. Taking the rank and file of 
novelists to-day, he thinks it is safe to say that a 
man’s woman and a woman’s man are not so living 
and real as a man’s man and a woman’s woman. What 
man—in a book—could dress a woman properly ? Is 
not this one instance of the limitations of um^sisted 
man in his novel-writing ? Woman, l^ever, is, as «, 
general rule, less adequate than man in depicting her 
heroes. 

The fact is that in the multitude of cases a tnan’s 
or a woman’s view of the world is only partial— 
which suggests that what is lacki^ c^n ^ sup¬ 
plied by the complementary opposite. JlSus, it is , 
shown, is a complete justification of the collaboration 
of literary married people. Together ttey can budd ;*''' 
the plot, settle the characters, plan the situations, etc., 
but when they come to the particular^i|:» ■who 
must look after the women and kr who mint look after 
the men. Since even.-one cannot join in such a partner¬ 
ship, the wriur thinits it would be weU if more revision 
and critkitin of a man’s by a_woman, and- yiet 

iiirsa, were practised. Nevertheless, litera^ union is' 
not necessarily everything. Many novels written under 
these colditions have considerable dehjcts, . 


:-MR. fe 

In the Oxjof 3 aniCi(t»Aii 4 geS.^^^^]^.E. ^^iiv 
M.P., .discussM tiicV.ftaiS*hieniiity «a»^ of to^eyi ■ 
He (fisseate ctnrent ttdk ahmii the decay of 

ParlHvAentilry oJaqtiemx. He^^ there are a certain 
number of Members now who could have conformed 
with striking and even brilliant success to the Parlia- 
mmtary standards of fifty years a|o. 

MR. BALFOUR. 

Nothing would persuade Mr. Smith that there has 
,ever been a time in the history of the House of 
Commons in which Mr. Balfour would not have reached 
his present ascendency:— 

. UaojF people c«a speak better. 1 have never heard any one 
iHio can think aloud so brilliantlyf so spontaneously, and so 
OttAcknivcly. I have heard him rise to speak on vital occasions 
n^ere it was oartain that every word, reported exactly a.s he 
uttered It, would be read and re-read by hundreds of thousands, 
#ith no notes except such as he had hurriedly scribbled on an 
envelope during the progress of the debate. Oflen his speech 
AS delivered hiu produced a great impression, sometimes an 
extraordinary impression, but 1 have never heard Mr. Balfour 
speak without reading his speech with a wonder infinitely 
greater; for its structure, its logical evolution, and its pene¬ 
trating subtlety of thought always supply elements which help 
him very little at the moment just ^cause ills not • possible 
iosUntly to appreciate, while listening to him, their amazing 
excellence. 

MR. ASQL'ITH. 

Of the present Prime Minister Mr.,F. E. Smith 
* says :— 

He can confine his remarks within reasonable conipai^ simply 
because he possesses the gift of never saying a word too mucli ; 
he always lias at his command not merely the appropriate but 
the inevitable word ; and it is therefore never necessary for him 
to use two words where one would express his meaning. 
Whether he has prepared his speech or whether he is speaking 
extempore, the one word is always swiftly available. He 
produces, wherever and whenever he wants them, an endless 
succession of perfectly coined sentences conceived with un* 
maiflied felicity, and delivered without hf^tation in a parlia¬ 
mentary style which » at once the envy and the despair of 
imitators. He never })erhaps takes a point very subtle, very 
recondite! veigi obviously out of the reach of the ordinary 

ember of the House of Commons. 

HR. BONAR LAW. 

Mr. Smith’s tribote to his present chief is certainly 
not lacking in generosity 

.‘ Mr. Bomr Law employs methods of preparation which are, 
so (or as t knoWi, unique. In his roost carefully prepared 
speecltes he makes no notes, but formulates in his mind the 
sequence of his argument in the very words in which it is to be 
exofcssed! and then by a series of menial rehearsals makes him- 
; ieff4ts much master of the whole speech as if he read it from a 
manuKripl on the table. It might hm been aappoied that 
such a metfmd of preparation would have iroposea an almost 
intolerable mental strain, but it^ to cause Mr. Bouar 

Laijr hiritiMSr tro^e nor anirietyV Mr. Ronar LaW% style as a 
speaker is peculiar to himself! He is nrople, and 

extremely cogent. Very few Latin words overload htssentenoes. 
Indeed, ros nyle and diction resemble those of the late Mr. 
^^b ^ He ppsieaies a pungency and a degree^ combative 


QRATOR$. 

^14 ! JIRj lidlfD OBORiiE. 

;• Of. the Ciljtncellor of the .Exchequer Mr. 5.112 
speafe with more reserve. Mr. Uoyd George, he siy 
is undoubtedly a speaker of extiwrdinary variety, 
and plausibility.' He has three wholly distinct stylffi 0 
Spee^. The first is that of Limehouse, the second th^ 
of the House of Giramons in an. excited debate,: 
third that of the House of Commons when he is i 
cerned in forwarding business and conciliating critics^^ 
His cieverness and addre» in the third method are bqrht 
all praise. He thanks his opponents for their assistance^ 
compliments them upon their public spirit, be accepts their 
operation with gratitude, and the whole proceeding h condneii.^ 
with an ingratiating Imnhinau which, at its best, K est^’^ 
ordinarily clever, if at its worst it recalls the emollio^ 
properties of highly-scented soap. His second style, thshli! 
employed in the combative Party s|ieech in a ralMress debate;^ 
docs not impress me equally. He is, indeed, a adteStiJ^ 
controversialist on these occasions, but the methods 
arc a little crude. His speeches are wholly lacking in tli 
literary quality which marks all the best House of ComiBui. 
oratory, and when he trusts, as he sometimes does, to 
eloquence of the moment, it is usually more tliatof the pUtfiio 
or tne pulpit than of the House of Commoms, 

MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 

Of the First Lord ot the .Admiralty Mr. Smith sij^ 
that he could not have matle so great a reputation 
speaker without extraordinary ability, or if his 
_ severance and tenacity htid liccn less dogged, for 
kardly belongs to the class of orators who are 
' times called “ natural ” ;— ' .'g 

He bestows upon bis important speeches a degree of 
meticulous preparation; he elaborates and sometimes 
elaborates. Latterly an excessive dependence upon his manil&^ 
script has a little impaired the parliamentary success of some 
his most important speeches, but his hearer.s enjoy the cawCM 
pensating qualities of these defects. His speeches are mailtM.i£ 
iiy an arresting literary quality. 

Mr. Smith concludes with a reference to Lord Hufg 
Cecil. Eight years ago Mr. Winston.,Churchill 
Lord Hugh Cecil were intimates, confederates, and, 
a -sense, rivals. Lord Hugh is a far more sptontanei 
speaker than Mr. Churchill, and has other qual 
which no one in the House of Commons but hin 
possesses. He unites to the most tenacious combativ 
ness an idealism of view which even those who 
most affronted by his controversial bitterness 
in their hearts. ' ': .‘^11 

“MONEY-MAD FISHING.” ■ 

In the British Columbia Magazine for July 
Martin Monk draws attention to “ money-mad 
in that province. He says that under present dicunyr y 
stances the “sockeye” salmon, the most 
fish, ^11 become extinct in ten years. Ihe deplerioii ? 
of Ae “ sockeye ” run is due to excessive fishing aaji'l 
hiek of protection from predatoiy . fish during thi i 
spawning season. British Columbia needs a Fisheriesf^ 
Btwrd on the spot. The young salmon returning 
the s^ are devoured by enormous swarms of ti^>» 
and chub. ■ * ' 
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' 1 SE Kevibw op Reviews. 


PEACE 

ANGLO^GERMAN RELATIONS, 

’ Secret Diplomacy to 60; ' ' 

«■ Apter tlio great symposium in Npri wnd Sud on the 
- relations between (knnany and England, th^ sym- 


iium by English M.P.’s oh the same subject in .the 
pVugust number of the Deutsche Revue seems insigni- 

■ WHO IS TO BLAME. 

Arthur Ponsonby contributes an introduction, 
and he is followed by Mr. Noel fitucton, who states the 
idiplomatic side of the question. At the present titfie 
praple in each country, conscious of their own 
sihcerity,'do not, he says, recognise the dangers and 
;^preh^ions which justify the attitude of each nation 
ito the other. If the two nations understood each other 
l^y would take steps to assure eacli other of their 
|)haceful intentions, and would make their naval expen- 
ilitiirc a.H light as possible. The trouble is not that the 
Jwc^ile lack undemtanding, but that they are not told 
the facts. Mr. Buxton cites as causes of irritation or 
i^jspicion to the Germans the Jameson Paid, the Boer 
yar, the Moroccan Affair of 1904, the debate on the 
pavy in 1909, and our intervention in the Franco- 
^rman business of last year. On the other side, the 
wrmans are asked to remember that the British have 



VtMifalttr.] 


Anglo-German Friendril^. 


{Zurich. 


ifoRD Haldahe : “ Walk up, walk up I Here is the gmalett 
of the century, the qaintesseocc of Gdmao spirit 1” 


WAR? 

cause to complain of their methods ; for instance, the 
telegram to President Kruger and the Agadir Affair. 
In both nations, in faef, the people blame their official 
representatives. But it does not follow, according 
to Mr. Buxton, tiiat indiviihial official [wrsonalities 
deserve reproach. They are the victims, of a system, 
and the State is to blame which allows the. system to 
continue. The nations must show thirt the time has 
come for the people’s views to be heard, and for 
diplomacy to be as representative as other State 
departments. 

WANTED—more light. 

It is left to Mr, F. W. Jowett to give Labour’s point 
of view. The working classes in this country, he repeats, 
do not believe there is any, antagonism between 
England and Germany to cause either to arm again.st 
the other. They are quite convinced that all the mis¬ 
understandings between European nations are bsou^t 
about by the secret character of diplomacy. The people 
may de.sire peace, but secret diplomacy, inspired 
no one knows how, iiiirigiiing no one knows how, and 
often working in close contact with interested financial 
magnates, weaves its net of intrigues, and keeps'the 
nations in mortal fear of one another. While millions 
are now being spent on battleships and deadly weapons 
of destruction at the Iwhest of permanent officials, 
whose advice is followed blindly by Ministers and 
Parliament, Members of Parliament arc denied acce-ss 
to authentic sources of information. Is it, then, to be 
wondered at that there is so much difference between 
the attitude of the nations to one another and that of 
the Governments to one another ? It is absurd to 
think that Germany and England would attack each 
other’s colonial po.ssessions. What the peoples of 
Great Britain and Germany need is more light and less 
secrecy in regard to international relations. They have 
no quarrel with each other, and there is no reason 
which, when it has been discussed openly and truly, 
could cause a war. 

OTHER VIEWS. 

Mr. A. G. C. Harvey’s contribution deals with the 
naval question. He is still of opinion that it was 
England which set the pace of shipbuilding a few years 
ago. So far as the protection of commerce at sea is 
concerned, there is plenty of room for.an understand¬ 
ing, he says. One thing is evident. For ^he sak« of the 
peace of the world, for economic reasons, for the sake 
of human development, there must exist between 
England and Germany the most complete Qiutual 
understanding. He believu tlu! jieoples of both coun- 
trks ore inclined to sucli a murie, ,and| that statesmen 
caff accomplish it if they will avoid evegy appearance 
Of a^Ksstve ambition, coadiict their forei^ policy 
openly, and encourage moderation and mutual esteem. 

The economic side is voiced by Mf. W. H. Diekinson. 
The more me thinks of the consequences of a war 
between England and Germany, be writes, the clearer 
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it is that it would be a frightful mistake to ima^e 
that thereby the commerce of either nation woiiH gain 
an advantage. When we can liberate public opinion 
from this madness we shall* have taken at Ifeast ode 
step forward to a better understanding between the 
two nations, whose industrial, social, and moral 
interests all lie on the side of peace. 

Peoples v. Governments. 

Mr. Arthur - PoBsonby, M.P., in the ‘CotiUmporary 
Review, distinguishes between the attitude of the 
peoples and of the Government. The peoples are 
cherishing a growing conviction of the futility of war 
and increasingly insist on pacific international relations, 
and desire international co-operation in grappling with 
social problems. Governments maintain continual 
suspicion and apprehension, a superstitious belief in 
force, a fatalistic-mistrust of diplomacy, and a complete 
confidence in the powew of the Press to rouse the 
combative spirit of the nation at the appointed time. 
Mr. Ponsonby proceeds to deal with the arguments 
usually advanced m support of increased expenditure 
on armaments. He declares that “ there is no ground 
whatever tor us to declare that Germane has aggressive 
designs, any more than there is for them to bring the 
same accusation against us,” The alleged failure of 
diplomacy to improve relations lietween Germany and 
hngland simply means that a means has not v ct been 
foutid of ascertaming and expressing the true national 
opinion, free from the excrescences of svndicated 
journ.iiism and ignorant Jingoism. For that true 
national opinion is in favour of friendship and 
co-operation The belief that a certain numerical 
preponderance of ships means security is one on 
which Mr. Ponsonby throws great doubt. The most 
experienced experts are in doubt, he says, not only as 
to tvpc of ships, but as to what a modem naval 
engagement means. He argues further: “ In both 
Great Britain and Germanv an attempt has been made 
on the part of the naval authorities to usurp the func¬ 
tions of the Foraign Office. But there is reason to 
believe that m Germany, any how, the Foreign Oflic e is 
recovering its proper control.” Jlr. Ponsonby also 
questions the belief that a victory of Great BriUin 
over Germany would lie an unqualified gain for us. 
He rightly maintains that damage to both countries 
would be immeasurable. In enppling Germany, we 
should be dealing a fatal blow at our own commercial 
ascendency. 

THE BIGOER THE NAVY, THE SMALLER THE SEaiRITY. 

' “ War settles nothing; it only sows the seeds of 
future discord." He adds 

Surely it is worth a peat sacrifice to avoid the possibility of 
such a disaster. But heavy-payment for excessive preparauon 
only drives us nearer to the ^eof the pteciptee. If a ejuarter 
of the money spent on armaments, a quarter of the enei^, 
iiigcnuily, and labour devoted to warlike preparations were 
given up to the organised, concerted, and delitierate further- 
ance of a policy ol peace, the storm clouds which nos* hang 
over the horiion would assuredly lift Md (wss away, This 
pdky has not been tried. 
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This remark reminds ug that we have not heard 
H^ch of late of the use to which our Goveriunent is 
putting the small sum dfct apart for promoting peaceful 
relat^i^. 

WAR A VESTED INTEREST.- 

Mr. Ponsonby concentrates in the following para- . 
graph his view of the situatjon 

Unfortunately there is no selfish gain to be derived from 
pc^c. War IS a vesled mteresL To some considerable namber 
It IS a p.xying concern Millions are invested in the consimction 
of muintjons of war. It la the interest of a large number of 
innucntial people to support encourage any polity wfaieh 
makes for the increase of armaments. FioancierSy indeeds are 
the who rule us lo*day. A section of the Press is 

readily at (heir service, and the stjll unfortunately large masa of 



Der tTakfr tSWttgart, 

John Bull i^ipUes more Kavml letches because bis 


Cousia Michel has just done soj and—because Ms 
means allow him to. 

uneducated c^inion, whose patriotism takes the form of arrogant 
pride in superior strength, and whose conception of Impwitllism 
is an evernncpaTiding Empire based on force, is 
when called upon, to make the necessary clamou^, 

Sir Geofge Tbuhnin, M.P,, followfii 
Review with «’«aK)rough-gomg defence M 1^ nBVal t 
expendituic approved by the Liberal Phrty. < ;fte says 
that the Lib^ Party, “ with courage but with 
’profound sadness—not for ourselves alone, but for all 
Europe—accepts the heavy burden as absolutely 
necessary; and looks forwsurd to the time when the 
friends of peace in every land shall be so strong that 
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It is the surplus population which is always to be 
feared. Yet war is not altogether inevitablo. Already 
some nations are animated by a sincere spirit of peace. 
The progress of aviatioh is another element of peace. 
A moment’s consideration of the dangers which it may 
offer to future belligerents will make people^ reowl 
from their realisation. Still, while proclwmmg peace, 
the writer warns us that war is standing at our doors, 
and is, perhaps, only waiting for an opportune moment 
t(i break out. Finally, we are asked to rememlier that 
.»t the present time all that paafism can ask for is a 
simultaneous limitation of armaments — to w hich 
the writer should surely have added a limitation of 
population. 

THE CONCERT OF EUROPE: 

Is It Reaction \s’i ^ 

Mr. H. J Darnton-Fraser describes m the Wes/- 
minst^ Review tfie genesis of the Russo Turkish War, 
with tha help of Turkish documents made aiiessible 
since the deposition of the late Sultan His narrative 
dsilds’ to show that had the progressn e Powers sup- 
pmted Midhat Pasha against the secret opposition of 
the Sultan and the designs of Russia and \ustna, war 
have been averted He concludes be sa^ mg — 

The genesis of the «ir of 1877-78 itfonls a conspicuous 
exashple Of ihe d.an^ers of the Concert policy and the advantagis 
—from the laberai standpoint at least—of 1 policy of enUtiti 
between powers of liberal and pacifrc tendencies 1 ust as the 
speed of a squadron is that of its slowest ship, so the beneficent 
influence of the 1 uropean t oncert is that of its most reactionary 
Unit. 

As the Gladstonian police was to support the 
Concert of Europe the signihtance of Mr. Damton- 
Fwiser’s conclusion is oln lous 

1 — 

UNIONIST PROSPECTS. 

Tv the Round Table for September the wTiter .issumcs 
'the rile of impartial observer, and dedans th.it the 
•country has come to the fimclusion th.il disorder is 


the enemy. Ordinarily this would have furnished 
ground for a Conservative reaction But the Party 
tha# would ordinarily have profited by Conservative 
reaction appears to the country to have struck order 
put of its jirt^ramme as jt h.{cl struck out the Con¬ 
stitution three years ago;— 

The discredit whidh at peesent seems to attach to thaUniomst 
policy is due to a nsspidon of opporttinistn, of rfdklessness, qf 
emotionalism, and of a number of other qualities which are 
usually regarded as the aniiihesis of Oonservatism. Change, 
too,. IS no longey inscribed solely upon the banners of ihe 
I.ibcraU If the Unionists yetueo to power th«e are to be 
changes as vast as any which have been proposed by their 
adversaries, 

' ’ U 

MALTA F0R ERYTiIrEA. 

The Rassegna Contemporanea publishes a somewhat 
sensational article from the pen pf a well-known 
Maltese Nationalist, Enrico Mi«i, on the prqpcnt 
situation in the Mediterranean For what he regards 
as England’s dilemma he briggs forward a solutiem 
that has at least the ment of novelty. Briefly, the 
proposal IS that we should cede Malta tb Italv m 
exchange for Erjthrea The Writer begins by empha¬ 
sising the importance of the recent conference at 
Malta between Mr Asquith, Mr Churchill and Lord 
KitthcneC, and the sigiiiritsiiii e of the changes m our 
Mediterranean fleet He beKeves the days of our naval 
supremacy all the world over to be past, and pictures 
us as seeking support from Continental allies. He 
does not believe the time ripe for gn effective alliam c 
between this t ountrj and Franrc, mainly owing to our 
lack of a Contmental army. He notes the immensch 
superior strait gic position whith Italv occupies in thi 
Mediterranean since her invasion of Tripoli, so that 
the balance of power as between her and France has 
been considerably modified Moivover, I^aly and 
Austria are rapidly increasing their fleets, a (act whuh 
must cause cont ern both to Fram c and England In 
Signor Mizzi’s opinion the present moment for England 
IS ‘ terrible,” and tlie one favourable solution lies in 
“ the invaluable friendship of Italy', which 
hitherto she has not suflti lently appreciated ” 
I his friendship tan be sealeci by the cession 
of Malta. Once the ally of Italy, Ei^land 
need have no fear ot seeing the* route to 
India barred Italv to-dav sits astride the 
Mediterranc.in, and m the words of a Signor 
Colocci, quoted m the artiilc, “between an 
European Italy and an African Italy it is 
inadmissible that Malta, .the pylon of the 
bridge that unites the two shores, should 
remain in foreign hands ” W ere Malta ceded 
to Italy, it IS argued, the island would bec-omc- 
a self-govcTiimg cobny, and we might be 
allowed to retain our right to utc it both as 
a coaling-station and its a liase for our fleet 
It IS suggested that if we held Erythrea we 
should greatly strengthen our position on 
the Red Sea and might some day conquer 
c Abyssinia. 
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TN THE TWO BIGGEST REPUBLICS. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 

F,i.KCTTfiNFER!j«; in the United States is hardly the 
dull thing which we know m this country^for it must 
be admitted that #e tate our political privileges as 
sadly as pur pleasures. This contrast is the subject 
of an article in this month’s Pall Mall Ma^asine by 
Mr. William H, Rideing. Under the impartial title of 

A President, an Ex-President am^ a Candidate,” 
we read much Roosevelt, something* of Taft and 
Bryan, and are introduced to a new portrait of 
Governor Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Rideing cheerfully 
tells a story a^inst himself:— 

When 1 wa* managing editor of the" Mirti imfrinm 
Mtvuw, Theodore Roosevelt called at our olfices one day to 
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The Bull Moote. 

The wild hunter on the elk. 


[Berttn. 


Acll A omnueciipL jhM as any other eontrilnitor might do, 
with A modest deference to editorial opinion and all the 
urbanity wbkb smoo'ha him in social intercourse. All he 
wanted was an immediate decision, and os we could lUH nive 
that he look the manuscript lifick without a murmuc ^ (Kotest 
or a tou'.'h of annc^ance. He was at the time f^ommis* 
sioncr of the Police of New \'wk, and doing very-good work 
in that dtfltaiU posi^m. Of uoursc, wc recognis'd bis inielli- 
l^ence, his moral forct and kk antliiiiun. but we did not foretef 
tn him one^ wh6 very tiHiri w^utd Ik: Ihesident, 1 will confeM^ 
tliat had bur jirrscienre gone (hat far we pro1>al>iy wcmld 
have taken the proffered manuscript at once and un^aU, and 


stocked our pigeon-holeR on best of terms with as many 
more manuscripts as be chose to offer'. 

We are reminded that it was Mr. Roosevelt himself 
who placed Mr. Taft in the presidential chair The 
following scant sketch does the President bare 
justice:— 

Meanwhile his favourite pu|u!, welLintentioned and dfligenf,. 
gave 9ath»factk>n in the job he had inherited. Daing bis very 
^st, he failed. Mr. Taft is one of the simplest and mow 
honourable of politicians ; hardly a politician at all, not brilliant; 
or epigrammatic or subtle, but judicial by training, and natucally . 
a peaceful gentleman. He is almost as pemdexons as he 
1 rcc^l only one epigram of his. It agreeably surprised tb« * 
gueslval a dinner given in New York to Mr. W. D-. Howdilft.. 
on the seventy-fifth birthday of that delightful author. Mr. Taff ' 
said that when he was delivering an address at Yale Univexuty - 
in his college days, be had become doubly conscious of tuS/ 
inadequacy as soon as he discovered Mr. Howells in. the 
audience, and nevertheless Mr. Howells had praiM.'d Him at the 
c'io?>e. ‘'And compliments,” he added, *'are one of (he few 
tilings in the world which do not wear out.” 

No one extolled him a.s Mr. Roosevelt did in those happy 
days when he was merely Secretary of Slate or Secretary wt 
War. Xo friends were closer than the quondsun schoolmW^ 
and the quondam scholar, each pinning his faith to tlk other 
and cinUarouing it. Mutual admiration could not h.ire gone 
furtluT, no bonds could have been stronger, no a))olhroMS nuMie 
erlifying. And now, O land of contrasts I The former sCbooL 
master wants to recover the school, and the Seboiar to keep it. 

'J hey revile each other in dead earnest, arid throw mud,lG]lie< 
two hooligans. It Is the saddest battle ever rraged, a st^e 
wliich all the better elements of the country deplore and 
at. No doubt Mr. Roosevelt enjoys it; one feels that Mr. 
k ashamed of it. 


ROOSEVELT AS IDEALIST. , 
Cot NT Okuma's eulogy of Theodorie Roosevelt 
appears in the Oriental ReviriO, and interesth!^ 
an outside and impiirtial estimate of the great 
electoral protagonist. The Count admomshes those 
thoughtless persons who fail to admire the irti- 
petuous ox-President:— , 

My r.pinion of Mr. Roosevelt's attempt to win a third term 
.As I'icsident diflers from lh.it of those Americans Who indaige in 
adverse criiicisin of his action. It seems to me a pity that they 
do not appreciate the value of this great nun who lives among 
lliem. These critics who attribute Mr. Kooscvell’s action to his 
insiuial'lc desire for fame show their iiia})iliiy to grasp (he 
viewpaint of such a man. So far as fame is concerned, it is 
doubtful whether his present purpose will add to his &nic ot 
not. His name ranks e<)ually witJi tliose of Washington and 
Lincoln, and K.imehas little left to give to induce him loTurtbcr 
risks. .Now he is venturing where even Washington him^f 
dared not to venture. He would not do ihi.s merely for thesakd 
of fame; it is a passionate effort on his ]»art to carry out hii 
political creeds, for the sake of which he is delerndned, os U 
seems, to ignore the criticism of (he world. 

His primary pur|>osc is to purify the political oinusphere of 
America particularly in reference to the Republican j)«rly. He 
> hopes W) R> (ke political world that Sbandard pf right and. 

bolds among individuals tn everyday life. His 
efforts osGovornor of New York and I'le-idriUof the Unitcil 
States were de^’oted to the rcalhAiioii dI this ideal. He has 
done everythiftc he could to wreck that system which is the 
out(^wth of the ahii-ie of wealth, of power, and of 
privil^es. He made the political and social tyrants trcuible 
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1»y restraining illegal corporations and monopolies and by 
punishing dishonest public utbcials. His every past act testifies 
to the nature of his ideal and to his passionate desire to mate¬ 
rialise that ideal. 

. ^ . We' can only tru-st that Mr. Roo-sevelt will lie 
enabled to live up to his picture, but one cannot help 
remembering other politiciaas’ discovery of their 
country’s wrongs, before election and after—well, the 
reformer vanishes, and we are face to face with our 
old friend the apologist. There is little but praise 
in'Count Okuma’s appreciation, which is sufficiently 
V tempered with wisdom to avoid prophec}-, for he 
' concludes with the naive admission 01 course it 
■ .is impossible to predict who will win the election, but 
i to my mind Mr. .Roosevelt does not care whether he 
:is defeated of not so long as he is doing what he thinks 
right for his country. Apart from the question 
whether his election be beneficial to the United Stales 
••or to other countries, recognition must be given him 
,as the manliest man in the world." 

AMERICA’S TASK IN THi: PHILIPPINES. 

The Hon. W. Morgan Shuster was at one time a 
member of the Philippine Commission, and his eight 
years’ experience in the archipelago gives weight to 
the friendly criticism of .American poliev which he 
.■contributes to the African Times and Orient Revieie. 
The average American citizen is not much concerned 
about his duties in the Far East, but he has under¬ 
taken a portion of the “white man's burden” and 
must accordingly accept the gratuitous ad\'ice of his 
friends. IJr. Shuster writes more in sorrow than anger 
when he reflects :— 

We have so many Ug and imporianl things on hand in 
America at the present lime that it is perhaps usdes-s to expect 
that our people will, as a whole, devote the care ami serious 
. attention to the Philippine problem that it inerils. We atlopt 
an attitude something like that of the highly-paid carpenter 
who has no lime to pick up the nails which iic drops. 

Bui whether wc choose to face them now or not, there are 
some very scriou.s difficulties about our leap into the colonial 
«eay in so far as pertains to the Philippines, and as lime passes 
become more pressing and patent to all. 

Mt, Shuster then proceeds to regret the lack of 
experienced colonial administrators, the tendency to 
include Philippine policy in the realm of party politics, 
..fluad further deplores a system of administration which 
is too costly for a poor nation. He completes his 
category of complaint by a few home troubles 
We have conatantly preached to the Filipinos about the 
. porrupt and tyrannical Spanish officials from whom we re.scucd 
them, and about the chaos and dishonesty which would result 
we should (urn the government over to them, the Filipinos. 
Wc, in other words, arc the honest people, divinely com¬ 
missioned to look after their finances, ^'et in the first few 
years of onr civil government there so many American officials 
V’Cre guilty of deification and embezzlement that the matter 
'became a serious topic for discus.sion and semi-official apology, 

^ jfind the exaggerated moral eflect on the Filipinos will not be 
jivvd down for many years. 

’ Mf. Shuster is certainly the candid friend, and thus 
admonishes his old colleagues :— 

At ail events, we must guard against permitting our officialf 
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Teddy Roosevelt’s New Party as Italy sets it 

to view their career in the Islands a.s a mere holiday speclatle, 
or a mere stage on which petty princes may .strut atui roar only 
as real kings can do in the larger theatre of our country. One 
tan see government there in embryo aiul in the making. I^-t 
us, then, see no embryonic flictators, however agreeable the ible 
to those W'lio may be temporarily performing it. 

It is not all “ blame, blame—praise never,” for the 
critic pays tribute to the success already achieved :— 

We seem to hhve realisetl the necessity of ihc firm and 
permanent planting of certain cardinal principles, to which 
general assent has apparently been given. Such arc the 
doctrine of complete separation of Church ami Slate, of the 
independence of the judiciary (though there is still some room 
for improvement), of free public schools, of the purity of the 
baUot-ix>x wherever suftrage is granted, ami of the construction 
of permanent highways and public buildings. 

One of the latest things in sky-scrapers is described 
in Cassier'a. 'I’he Bankers’ Irust ('ompany building is 
said to embody the highest achievements in sky-scraper 
construction. Counting basements, the building is 
forty-three storie.? high. It is based on bhe rock 
seventy-five or a hundred feet below the surface, and 
the foundation is laid of a heavy pillar of concrete 
resting on the rock. A coffer dam of concrete six or 
seven feet thick was formed around the central 
founda^'on. 
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SIX MONTHS AFTER. 

China’s Prepicament. 

Under the heading, “ Six Months After the Drama,” 
Comte Albert de Pouvourville contributes to ia Revtte 
of August I St an article on the present condition of 
affairs in China. 

OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO 

Explaining China's predicament, he says here is a 
country with the richest of soils, nvithout money, 
financial institutions, or credit, and the people have 
not the ghost of a notion of economic or fiscal matters. 
Inevitably, tl^n, the country was bound to become 
dependent on foreign Powers. But we can understand 
and sympathise with the leaders of the triumphant 
revolution. Undertaken for the liberation of China 
from foreign yoke and outside obligations, the net 
result of its success is a probable increase of the pre¬ 
vious burden and the creation of new obligations. The 
revolution, like all other revolutions, cost a great deal, 
and it at once became neiessary to find monev. and 
that quickly. 'I'hnt. indeed, was the first duty of 
Yuan Shi Kai and the (’.overnment, and it brought 
them face to face with a Europe, at first hesitating and 
suspicious, and afterwards acquiescent in priniqile, 
authoritative, punctilious, and draconian. 

BOND SI..WES OK EUROPE. 

Public opinion in (hina, as was to be e.xpci ted. 
found the reipiircments of the Powers inexplicable 
and there has been much discontent in conse(|uence. 
I'he Chinese vented their wrath on Yuan Shi Kai, who 
had to negotiate the loan under most difficult circum¬ 
stances, and overlooked the fai l that their country 
was at the end of its resources, and was overwhelmed 
with debts, and that money must lie procured on 
whatever conditions possible. 

■ Inmiediatelv the universal cry wont forth. " What 


was the good of overthrowing the dynasty if the suc¬ 
ceeding regime was going to overwhelm them with 
crushing charges and a humiliating tutelage by 
foreigners?' The revolution was made to restore China 
to the Qiinesc, and yet the new riginte is introducing 
the foreign element more than ever was done by the 
Imperial d^masty. We cannot endure it. Let us begin, 
even if we have to suffer for it, by refusing this money— 
which we need, but which we will-not accept along 
with such shameful suspicions of slavery.” The 
animosity of the yellow race was further aroused..' 
The (ihine.se Republic, which Europe was going t»,‘ 
control, was considered valid enough by European , 
judge.s to guarantee a loan of sixty millions, yet this* 
same Europe, while recognising China as a valid debtor 
and financial client, refuses to recognise her ais a 
(lovernment and as a political entity. From the point 
of view of international diplomacy the Republic has 
ceased to exist. She is not worthy to be a national 
figure -but she is considered responsible enough to 
pay ! 

NORTH VERSUS .SOUTH. 

The truth is, adds the writer, that since the disap¬ 
pearance of the dynastv popular passion has had no 
outlet for its ardour and enthusiasm. Disenchanted 
In the accomplishment of the revolution, the people 
arc now siifTering from a sort of lassitude. It is points 
out how divergent is public opinion in the North and 
in the .South. Tlie Northerners hate all foreigBifrs, and 
yet are willing to resign themselves to the financial ' 
control of Europe, which must bring other control in 
its train. In the South and in the Centre, the people, 
iiiiliued with the political teachings of Taoism and 
Confticiani.sm, care little wdiether they live under a 
republican or a monarcliical government, but they do 
t.ike a direct interest in public affairs. They demand ■ 
that China, empire or republic, shall continue to be a 
confederation of autonomous prO- 
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viin cs—autonomous as to taxation, 
militarv service, and internal ad- 
milli.^t|■ation. But not even the 
Chinese of the South can dispense C; 
with a budget or an army of a ; 
n.i\ \ : and it is folly to say that 
these things should have disappear!^ 
with the sovereigns. A firm hand is ' 
needed to prevent a recurrence of ; 
the rupture [latched up for titt 
moment between the North 01*4 
South. Has ^'iian Shi Kai the hand 
and the head ? Though he is only 
fitly-four, his life of work and 
ambitious activity is telling on his 
ph\ sique. Moreover, his moral posi¬ 
tion is less brii.iant than it was. His 


“ Help 1 " retirement is evfen foreshadowed in 

VoUNU Cai.N.s I “ I ciui manage liini jierfecify w'ell by myself, thank you. tertaiii circles. Nevertheless, 

Unfortunately, at die luesciH iiioniciil he ajipeotf to lie lielplcssly stuck in W'ho wish to lie rid of hint have th®,| 

llie mud.” 1’“’^ fd replace him. 
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A WARNING FROM JAPAN, 
t It is one thing to borrow money and another to 
the tune, and Japan is apparently discovering 
f-this, if we read the signs of the times aright. Profe.ssor 

■ Kiroku Hayashi, who writes on “ Racial Recognition 
and Economic Pressure ” in the second number 
of the African Times and Orient Review, is alarmed 
at the prospect of endless indebtedness to European 

■ financiers. He says :— 

1 To many of tis out here in llie East the new pli.isc of the 
Valuation brings us face to face with a hnancial combination of 
VrEurope ami America before which we may well hesitate and 
ttemble. When it comes to fighting, we can fight and hold out 
f:own. But when the weapons are gold ami silver we are at an 
''immense disadvantage, as w-e have only just begun to practice 
the use af these, and our armament is the most meagre. So long 

■ 'as the money loaned us by the West was ostensibly for our 
commercial and industrial development, we could only be 
emleful, and regard the influence as for our good; but as we 

ourselves gradually being drawn into the coils of financial 
:;^obi%ation to the Occident, and realise the disappearance of the 
Hght to call ourselves our own, we naturally begin to doubt 
uwther after all our financial dependence on strangers will 
jl^icovc ultimately for our welfare. The only thing about which 
" irc have no doubt is the fact that the financial pressure of the 
West upon ihe East is increasing steadily with the montlis and 
. years, and that the East wili have to be more than wide awake 
if the ensuing difficulties are to be obviated. Things cannot be 
hlloweil to go on with the hope of soific happy chahee that 
'^heywill right themselves. Pressure is bound to bring irritation, 
'-•ad this will lead to collision if not alleviated. VVe must, 

■ iheiefbre, face the situation frankly, and call upon ihc West to 
oonsidei^ilh us the responsibility created l<y the circunisiances. 

He (ffls China in aid to give point to his argument :— 

That ' country is to-day hopelessly in the hands of the West 
f.from a financial point of view-. When a co.inlry loses its 
' financial independence its sovereignly is Mule more than a name. 
The Spectaele of the representatives of 4CX),ooo,ooo of people 
wriggling in the hands of financial syndicates, such as we h.ive 
been witnessing in China for some time past, is pathetic in the 
extreme. \t'hcn a country is so wiiolly at the mercy of strangers, 
■this unnecessary to say that its future depends aitogether on the 
>nltruijuu of its masters, bo far we have escaped this humiliation 
ioJapan; alJd if we are |)crmiUed to prosecute our policy we 
hope 10 lie able, to make ends meet without foreign inter- 
Jerence. 
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The Russo-Japanese Reconciliation. 


Japan : “ Let uS forget the past. Shake hands 1 ” 


While hoping for the best) the writer suggests that 
so far as Japan is concerned there will be no 
acquie-scence if the methods of Shylock are used to 
her abasement. 

HAS THE PARTITION OF CHINA 
BEGUN f 

Under the unexplained title, “Agree with Thine 
AdversaryMr, A. R, Colquhoun, in the Fortnightly, 
seeks to throw light on the actual state of thin^ in the 
Ear liast. On the surface it appears that the integrity 
and independence of China are amply secured by inter¬ 
national ■ ■■ But such agreements are only 
secondary to the Treaties entered into by China herself. 
These latter include the cession to Japan of Port 
Arthur, of the Manchurian railway and of the Autung- 
Mukden railway, as well as the abandonment of the 
SIn-ming-tun line. We arc left in the dark as to how- 
far the open door to all nations is possible under obliga¬ 
tions assumed by China to Japan and Russia. Then 
the Convention of jqio between Russia and Japtin 
bound those Powers to respect each other’s rights in 
Manchuria, and to assist each in maintaining the 
status quo: and the Convention of i<)i 2 , .shortly to 
develop into an alliame, hinds hotli to respect each 
othcr’.s " sphere of interest "; Russia's being “ Outer 
Mongolia and Northern .Manchuria." Japan’s “ inner 
.Mongolia and Southern Manchuria,'' 

Mr. Colquhoun ascribes the initial impetus to the 
Russo japanesc union lor spoliation ’’ to the “ amazing 
indiscretion'” ot Mr. Knox, L’nitcd Slate.s Secretary, 
in olqecting to |apan's encroachments on China, and 
in jiroposing the aliandonment of the .Manchurian 
railways hv Ku.ssia and Japan, Mr. Kno.x got nu 
support for this futile suggestion, and “ llie chief 
result was at once to unite Russia and Japan in the 
determination to maintain Manchuria as their own 
special preserve,” 

The conclusion of tfie writer is that “ our alliance 
with |apan and our friendship with Russia must not 
filind us to tlie fact lliut thev arc pursuing a joint 
policv of territorial expansion in .Asia, and at the same 
time emliarking on an unprecedented naval expendi¬ 
ture which cannot fail to affect us.”- 'He asks, what Ls 
our policy to be ? 

Ur. Dillon, in the Contemporary, points out that a 
formal alliance between Russia and Japan is super- 
fluoti.s, and he forewarns— 

British |i()liik'ians that it hehovos them to familiarise lliemselvc# 
with the idea oi kusso-Japanese giiarilianship over China, aird 
virtual (ii.iKct.ri.iie, resembling in character, but surpassing in 
results, Anglo.kussimn tutelage in I'ersia. 

East and West for August reports the sudden death 
of its founder and editor, Mr. B. M. Malabari. He was 
i at Simla, talking on the tclephcne to a contributor to 
.the magazine, when he was suddenly taken ill. He went 
into his room, called for tea, groaned twice, and was 
no moL3. Every effort will hi made to conduct his 
magazine on the usual lines. 



tlADiNfd Articles 

CHINA IN LlEADlNG STRINGS. ' 

The Editor of the OrieHtal Review devotes many 
pages to a symposium on “ The Future of China,” 
which enables one to appreciate the many-sided 
problems awaiting solution, whether by internal 
adjustment or external acticm. The statement of case 
is thus presented ^ 

Recent dcvclnpmenls in tiliinese af&trs seem to show that— 
fl) If money be not forthcoming at once the Chinese soldiers' 
Olay mutiny at any moment j (2) The Six Pawers will not lend 
money unless they obtain the right of financial supervision ; 

(3) The Chinese provinces arc against such supervision, ami 
President Yuan Shih Kai docs not dare ignore this opposition ; 

(4) The Chinese%tc either not able or not willing to advance 
their own money for the operation of the government; (5) It is 
tliereforc necessary for the world to be prepared for a serious 
situation in China. 

This being true—(l) Are the Oiinesc able to govern them¬ 
selves ! (2) Can the Chinese Republic be successful ? (3) In 
case the Rcpidilic fails what will l»ecnn)e of China? (4) VVhat 
Is the best solution of the Chinese situation (a) from llie Chinese 
standpoint, and (1») from the world’s standpoint t 

The most interesting papers me by Dr. Berthold 
Laufer, who states empirically that China can lake 
care of herself.” tind I’rofessor Chester Lloyd Jones, 
who is equally emplialic in viewing the crisis as “ a 
situation full of ifanger.” 

While orctipt'ing (liiierent camps, both writers arc 
concerned that the inlegrity of China shall be main¬ 
tained. Professor Jones admits the necessity of 
foreign loans, lint llr. .Lanier strongly inveighs iJgainst 
interference of any kind, and uses strong language :— 

'I'he iHi'l solfUion of tin- L'iiini.sc <11111111011 wiy come from 
<‘fiiiiii licrscJf, as lon^f as the PowiT-s kcc*[)' llicir greenly haiiils 
off. |:ipan should nol Ik‘ lo llio new republic, but, 

welcome it Itearllly and cnti'i wliii il into a close alli.ince an.l 
amity. The a‘^^t;ressivf ;uili-<.d»incsc j-olicy followefl by Japan 
if» Manchuria hir the List \ears uas a '^rass blunder. Japan 
thus lorjjoi her own hisiorical ro/t and incurred the animosity 
Aif all Asiatic peoples. Japan must stand up for the inlejjriiy of 
^’hina, ami j»un haii'is witli lier against the white man’s depre- 
<Ialory aj^j^ic'-siventss. J.earn from ihe I’anislamic Movement 
ami the Aral>> I The IVuvers rule the worhl nol by mean.s of 
* the intellectual ami moial -uperioriiy which they by no means 
possess, but luHau>e of the di'c-onl aimun; the n.'Uions of Asi.i 
and Africa. Tne >toim-cei»lrc for the peace ol the \vv)rld is not 
China but Europe. Ihe besi means Ibr the prescrvaliou of 



JCiktriilfu] IVi^a. • 

China, a modem State, also practises the pflicy of 
the open hand. 
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universal peace must l>e sought in a counterpoise apinst the, 
white peril, in a common understanding and federation of 
native races of Asia and Africa against the insane encroacltv 
ments of the infidels. Peoples of Asia and Africa, v; 

most sacred ideals! 

THE WORK OF THE THIRD DUMA. 

The Russian Rmm contains several interesting^ 
surveys of the work of the third Duma. It opens 
a sumnvary statement hy M. Rodzyanko^ President of 
the Imperial Duma. He says ;— ^ 

The chief merit of the young National Assembly of ' 

1 think, that it luis successlully accomplished these tasks, aii^ 
after tranquillising the country, has proved that without revolat^ 4 
tion and the excesses accompanying it, there is possible a 'ftw- 
ward muvemcni, slow, it is true, but always advancing^ witbia 
evolution of the life of the country and practical reforms. 
mu»i not forget that after a ruinous war, after all the intercut 
disorders, in five years the hnance.s have ail the same been 
regulated and brought inlo a brilliant condition, the strengt|kOif 
the army has been rc'cstabli-shed, a beginning has been made 
with the renovation of the fleet, a land reform of the raoSt 
enormous importance has l>een carrier! into execution, the local 
law-courts have l)een remodelled, a wide development of pubfi^' 
instruction has been made possible, considerable improveoieDblpr 
ha(*c been introduced in the mutual relations of employers on^ 
workmen, and order has been brought into the work of all ihd - 
iiiinistric^ and of the organ-s of local self-government. 

'I'he President concludes by hoping lha* tt» 
impending elections to the fourth Duma will retnni' 
most of the memliers of the third. ' L: 

EDUCATION UNIVEBSAI. .AND FREE, itp ' ' 

Sf. Evgrav Kovalevsky, Yicc-Chairman of the'! 
Education Committee, reviews the educational work? 
of the Duma. He .say.s that the financial prupu.s^ 
of May i()ih, i()o8, to assign 6,qoo,ooo roubles for'.' 
educational needs settled the question of flniversal? 
education in Russia. He reports that the third Duma,:i 
always heartilv- supported the equality of women 
education, and in all llie Hills which it pasBed wonten^. 
obtained the place in this province which ought' to | 
belong to them. He further reports;— , 

The lm|)ciri;\l IHiiua \v,is aUvays cli^posefi to Ihe wish” 

ef nan-Rus'i.in iiulionaliu.-s lo presen'e their culture and \ 
language,-., within limies which do not (^enly infringe the *• 
iuleresL ol :he Stale. ' ■ ’ - 

.An iniponanl faolor in the legishilivc work of the Duma vna * 
its aim of dL‘Cenlrali.smg the administration of schools, and ataso-.ar 
ciating uniiltioial Uxlics ami private pers^s wilhslhe workof J 
ptihlic education. t ^ 

It is a great thing to h.ave hroiight systM into ihe extensioD ^ 
of schtHtl work, and to h.ive estahlished the principles-oT..,- 
utiiverstxl anti free etlucation. -; 

\'cry typical have btvn the elforts. made 10 destroy in thtf 
school system all claxs harrici.s, ami to democrathie schooh dfV 
all types. 

FIVE YEARS AGAINST A CENTURY 1 • ■ 

. „The writer adds, 

’ ... 

In live years ihc Bmlgct of Public Education has re»cho®S 
170 million loubles, while in 1907 il was only Sj ntilJioilja 
roubles. In other words, the Budget has doubled, and in 
years of the representative r^ime we have assigned to educati^'v^ 
.supi as large as lira', which was spent on il in the preceiUi^ 
i§5 years under the old regime (1802-1907). 


. HOLIDAY, SPORT, TRAVEL. 

OUR SEA-FRONTS. by the absence of any considered arrangement is con- 

Beautifui, and Otherwise. ®P®™odic. Brighton, with its fine sea-line, 

. depends tor effect on its single tier of high buildings 

A TIMELY article on the Architectural Treatment and the lay-out of the area between these and the sea. 
of Sca-hronts ” is that by Mr. Brook Kitchin, in the Ventnor, with its natural advantages, depends on the 
July number of the Architectural Keuierv. groups of buildings scattered somewhat aimlessly on 

its steep contour lines. 

Southport, Eastbourne, 
West Cowes,and manyothcr 
towns have developed the 
garden lay-out greatly to the 
attraction of the fronts, 
though the character of the 
garden trequcntly loaves the 
impression of the engineer 
rather than of the artist gar¬ 
dener. J'he Green at ( owes 
is cited as an c.\ample of the 
effect of gras.s, trees, and 
sculpture on the sea-front. 

THE TOWN PLANNING ACT. 

The powers granted under 
the Town I’lanning Act will 
now enable cnuni ils to de¬ 
termine in advance the 
.street-lines and the line of 
sea-frontage of newer sea¬ 
side places, and no council 
The Sea-Front at Ventnor. having at heart the pro.s- 

liycourK,)ofUa'./n/z,too,^,,//o™f„r peritv of its town Mn afford 

VENTNOR AM) COWES. jo neglect the opportunity it possesse.s of laying out 

One of the most depressing sensations to a person the .sea-frontage to the best advantage. The eareliil 

afflictedwvith a .sense of beauty, he says, is the degrada- pre.servation ol natural features, and a sincere effort 

tion of our beautiful seashores. We seem to ha\e to secure a sense of harmony between fiuildings 

touched the lowest depths of architectural baseness in and the natural features, should always be aimed at. 
catering for the holiday- ... .^ _ __ 



making public. Happily, 
however, there arc excep¬ 
tions, and it is also satis¬ 
factory to be able to record 
a great advance in recent 
years. In such towns as 
Gowes, Ryde, Ventnor, or 
Bournemouth, where some 
natural .shelter exists, or 
where climatic influences 
are favourable, thfe presence 
of trees near the sea-front 
producc.s admirable results. 
Ventnor presents, perhaps. 



the .maximum opportunity 
for a sea and south aspect 
in its buildings, and though 
advanhige has been taken 
of it, it is not with the 
architectural effect which 
the opportunity offered. 
The actual effect produced 



By courlr«y of the Afikifectuml Rtview for July. 
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“THE LOVE OF PAIN” 

Mrss Constance Clyde writes m East and West on 
our reaching out (or pam She insists upon— 

the fict that what may frankly call the love of pain is 
• more innate m us than is iisnilly imagined Generally speaking, 
It needs less encouragement than people think The desire for 
what materialists call a r:>ugli time (what m religious people 
IS felt as the need of penance) is part of human nature 
It cannot be eradicated, u is as imi h part of that N iture as the 
opposite* desire for ease and luxury, and it is more listing than 
the opposite desirt for ease and luxury Plepure has no such 
faithful (lisuples as has pain Mont« ( arlo gaming tables attract 
adherents Itss fervent than Thibetan monasteries St Sim<on 
Sly lites staye<l longer on lus pillar than Ni rn m his palace When 
the inssion fi>r pcnancc sti/cs the human soul it holds it in firmer 
thrall than does anypa^Mon for jdeasurt , for pleasure i^nol a 
descent down a hill, as is so often pictured 1< ither it is a sea 
wherein we plungt, only to rtlurn to the surface m spile of 
oursehes The more wt think of it the less celdom (in we 
realise the tnibodimcnl of that simple ofl quoted phrase ‘ iht 
pit isure lovf r I he in in w ho pursues pUasun from tlic cndlt 
to the grave is praeliealh nonexistent the man who pursue-* 
pain from the cradle to the grive is everywhere 

WH4T IS AN II)L\I, HOLIDAY’ 

Mr S7h>ii>n r autlior of the (onft^sio 

Medui ' (ontrilniti^ to tlu \iit;u'-t numlier of th( 
Parent', Knieu .i iliiiininf. on the lulijKt of 

hohddNs 

loNDON KiK ( HMR\ flllIDKIN 

Whinwi I ondoners t dW of liohdi\^ wi art thinking 
of cintwhire lint I ondon In s.i\' hut mdn\ of ut 
dream nowandagim of iliolidu in 1 ondon London 
howevir ha'' betn ''O miuh with u^ tht^t mans Mar-i 
that v\( ^hall nt\ir s(i til r with amazement Mr I’agtl 
has anolhir drtam wtiiih runs thus 11 ht tom 
iiuindid suflmint width of mom \ and time lit 
would have up from tlit lountrv t\tr\ fune and 
r\cr\ (hnslmis two or thru rt dl\ mil i hildrcn 
who ha\t nt\tr hetn m Ion- 
don lhe\ must fit talkitiM 
ambitious iniagmativt \ouiig 
ptoplf lit twit n fourttin ind 
iightetn fiom somt dull plot in 
the Miiilands and he would gi\t 
them thiir unforge Itahlt tii't si^ht 
of London I his not tii mg rt dis¬ 
able, he sa\s that at sorm futurt 
da\ tht Ciovcrnment ma\ mlio- 
diKc a Countrv ( hdduii s London 
Holidav Bill to lompit i\tr\ 

Londoner rated at £100 or mon 
to provide board and lodging lor 
a fortnight caih vear tor two 
I hildrcn who have mvti seen 
loindon 

(HIII)RB.N ANn NVTt'Rf 

Leaving these fanciis Mi Paget 
gives us has idea of the meaning 
of hohdavs He tomparts hohdavs 
to music \\c enjo) hohdavs as 


we enjo) music, he says In each of them there is 
the same form of experience — the quiet, happy 
reiogmtion and appreciation of something beautiful 
addressed to oneself A holiday is a performance 
which Nature arranges for us and addresses to 
us, but we (annot take it all m Me have a 
sort of turnstile inside us, which lets in one im¬ 
pression at a time and no more, and we count those 
impressions which get through, but, alas ' we forget 
a large number left kit king thtir heels outside Mere 
wt onlv keener wiser and better than we are. Nature 
would get more impressions into us From some 
inquiries which Mr Paget rcicntlv made it appears 
that on an average people art seventeen before they 
attain real admiration of seentrv It takes cdutation, 
expericne c and w isdom to admire se tntr), and children 
(annot obtain these acquirement'' read>-made. 
Seentrv to impress thildren must be sensational; 
Ihev will attend to a storm, a eataract a precipice. 
] host who art old mough will observe and admire 
Nature in their own erratie fashion without being 
urged 

SOVIt HOLIDVV RIC'tlRFVIlSls 
It IS A real good familv holidav wtiuh Mr Paget has 
m mind a inagu time earned bv work and‘ended by 
work A holidav should neither bo too long nor too 
short More than eight weeks is not a holiday, 
hut a house in the lountrv ,\mong the many 
gains of a holidav this is set high that it brings 
iis nearer the i hildrcn and them to us Besides 
sight'-scemg and the pursuit of he iltli, some books, 
wliiih must not lic rubbish art nceessarv, and 
there must be added thepleesant sense of leisure, 
freedom elbow room time to turn round and space 
to turn round in and the sense of a simpler wav 
of living the nddinie from the muliinirv of our 
lilc m London 
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A Fiench Holiday Crowd. 
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BRITAIN’S LOST REPUTATION. 

The results of the P'ifth Olympiad at Stockholm 
have caused much heart-burning, but in the Badminton 
Magasiw Mr. Adolphe Abrahams suggests that we were 
beaten because we did not take trouble, and that there 
are excellent grounds for encouragement if we take 
pains, without which success is impossible. Among 
Other things, Mr. Abrahams believes in the value of 
the professional trainer :— 

I am sure that many who see the results of American training 
imagine that we have only to import a trainer from across the 
Atlantic to produce a lea u of world’s record breakers. J.el us 
have the trainer by all means, (llis salary, by the way, would 


THE EAR AS EYE. 

The English Mechanic records the latest marvlel of 
science, an instrument enabling the blind to bee, of 
at least to locate light by means of the ear. The 
inventor is Mr, Fournier d’Albe, of Birmingham 
University, who has made use of the well-known 
property of selenium of changing its resistance under 
the action of light. The instrument is called the 
“• Optophone,” and consists of two parts, and is thus, 
described ;— • 

One of them is a pair of high.resistance telephones, as used 
for wireless telegraphy. The other is a long boa, measuring 
18 in. by 4 in. by 6 in., which contains the selenium bridge, the 
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The Stadium at Athens, 


' be one which most professional men would envy if wc paid him 
what he receives in .'tinerica.) He would get the best out of 
'oar men, but if an athlete has been running or jumping wrongly 
for years he could not be sufficiently untaught to be taughl. 
Our matured long-juinper of twenly-tbtee feet could iiol be 
’turned into a twenty-live feet man ; but a boy capalde of 
' nineteen feet might be tlie ideal material from which to make a 
world’s champion. .America knows well the imporlaiicc of 
getting at tfee malleable materiaf whose nervous system has not 
.. Jet bfccome grooved in wrong paths. To educe absolutely the 
'best possible out of out available material we ought to begin 
preparing now, not for the .Carnes at lierlin in 1916, but for 
^foose in 1920, , 

' The above illustr ition refer.s to the article on the 
Stadium at Athens, which appeared in our last i.ssue 
on pave 184. It represents the last restoration 
' carried out under the supervision of Hansen of 
Vienna, 


l)alfery» ihc wire resisiances, two adjiislaljlo carlfon resj.slances 
and a clockwork interrupter, d'he la.st (Ikmc lor the purpose 
of makini,; the lelcplione current intcrniitteiii, as .t coniinuoiii 
current is inauclildc in the telephone. 

The method of usinjj the opfophf ne i'i as follows : The tele¬ 
phones arc attached to the head, and the optophone Ikix is 
carried in the ri^dil hand, connected by flexible wires with the 
telephones. On luriiing on the current and startinij the clock¬ 
work, a licking or uTspin^ sound i-t hemd in the telephones. 
This can be rcrluccd to silence by adju.siing the sliding carljoft 
resistance, and by an auxiliary resistance giving a fine adjust- 
■tneut. That silence will continue so long as the light sliining 
into the box remains of the same intensity ; but a very slight 
ohange of illuminalion, either a briglitening or darkening, 
suffices to restore the sound in tlic telephone, and the lot^ncss 
•of the sound produced measures the exieiu of the brightening Ol* 
darkening of the light. ^ 

In priplicc it is found best to adjust the icfiistances so that tne 
brightest light available produces silence, and then the vwious 
shades of darkness produce sounds of corresponding intensity 
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A NEW GARDEN OF EDEN. 

The August number of the Geographical Journal 
‘coptaias a full report of the lecture delivered before 
the'Royal Geo(fraphical Societ> by Sir William Will- 
oocks, arid gives the results of his surveys m Meso¬ 
potamia on behalf of the lurkish Government There 
are few thtme& possessing more interest than “The 
Garden of Eden and Us Restoration,“ and still fewer 
authorities who can vie with Sir William in the rarest 
combination of htcrarv (harm and *technical skill 
The exploraimn of th< vallevs of the Euphrates and 
Tigris has been conducted vvith a full sense of the 
romance associated with the earliest settlements of 
mankind, and at the same time directed bv the need 
of recovering the lost fcrtilitv of the land for the 
service of the present and future generations of the 
sons of men 

So cliarmmgh docs lu discourse of the past that 
the reader is almost templed to forget that Sir \\ illiam 
lb an official (onurned with (ontradi Of the actual 
site of Ldcn he s i\s 

In iH) tirsl luturc I hil stilt I ilut iht (iirden of I dtn of 
ihe SfHUlts must ln^^ hitn near m outcrop of hard rock vs wc 
seen U Vnih up-iirtim ot Hit where \s\Ur could Uv led oH 
fiOiTiialiosc a. npi 1 md utili'ic 1 1 >i iincvling, with ftet flow, 
gardens suinttd i miU I wu viu un und iIkwc llie reach ol 
the hightsi Ihl u Ilii, | licc could ).)c lonnd fora 

Ijirdtn v\iiln»iit hfiiny ij] iralu or | rolcciing dykt htciusc, 
olherwist, anv girdtn jr/igiU 1 tu ihc liinc ol low Mipply would 
lx iiiuixIviLii in fl )) i, and il nii^ticd in Ajk! be left 

high in I dr> in the nnic t 1 u suppK bincc then I ha\t 
aludiid n iIk s|) ( tlu 3(.M| tuTL^ tl siinitr and \kkal, and 
>cc ihil llidi iiilK'.t seUlcincnts wcu nude made ilic level 
plsun I u nniallv uiuit r w’lU i whin w cll pi iltclcfl d)kcskcpt 
ui tin (1 ol^ whith in ihut iiiui moie than three het above 
ground kvti, in I wlurt ii< !i m wild 1 caats and •IimU 
\nK,llH) c lull bud 1 ihur uii s an I nmplcb uid culiivil« 
tl (ir lulls whiuli L u! I hi irii iltd h\ Irtc tl.jw ihroii^li 
»))tiuiij,s III the dvkts It w IS in lln uuishts surrsundinc; ihur 
sUlhnxiils illu ihtv incoutUtnd tlx ^nuu br lo 1 of linniu 
mcnluncd in the tu-?t I ill i of tniti n Sluiks Iroiii ihc 
rersun (I ilMravi 1 up lilt lij,rist suijura n >rlh t f I i^hdad, 
md must Invi Uen ihtn i> ii )W i ttrror lo biihcrs He 
btasH <lescrilM.d is n^ing I ouikIs ml runs m the iniishtions 
unv halt btcii h mis iiul will boirs, of which l)u foiiner wtre 
conimou m I owtr ltd \l ^nu Ixl it ihc \ribs posstsst 1 lire 
urns, iind tilt litter ire still exetv im^lv nuimrou li is no 
unreasoning trulilion winch pliccs the C»ulcn ot 1 ilcn ol 
burner and \kkil, the ciiv cl I iidii inJ its temple 1 it 

Rural, the ) lU (uiui ol lunciion ol the l>gri> iiui i uphi iits , 
though I cannot I m think iliu it will t\iniuili) be found jUst 
norih of Ur at the mcitin luticuon ol the two rivers 

Sir William possesses the blessed gilt of imagination, 
and his desiriptions ol what he sees art alwavs 
picturesque anil mfoimed with historical riference, 
his theories arc dothed with vinsimilitucK whuhinav 
well be the truth itself 

In an interesting comparison he sa\s — 

^^hen human beings first appeared on Ihc earth, nntl for 
many a generation ulterwards, men muld onh have jusl held 
their nWn against wild antmiK m I, while then dwelhng*places 
were surrounded loiesis and jungbs, the unemding nirug^le 
must have left them but lit le iiiik to ui ike an) re il advance in 
Civilisation. It was far dtflereiu in the ovses of \rabia aa 4 
praciicai oases like Aiuh and Hit on the L pper Luphiates. 
Here it was ixijjsiblc for mem to desiioy the existing w 4 d beasts, 
And as their numbers could nut be recruited out ol tne de&eik, 


they were exterminated, and itien had leisure to become 
gradually civilised “ Amalek was the first of the nations” 
was spoken, with knowledge, of the Arabs stretching from tlwi 
delta of the >»ile to the I pper Luphiatcs Living in tents and 
using gourds for vesstis, they have left no traces such as we 
in Lgypt ami Babylonia, but Aralua has been able to pour 
forth fr)m her pirdied loins her viiile sons who began the 
subjugation of both the Nile valley and the valley of the 
huphrales h very thing in hgypi was easy and to hand , the 
Nile was and is tJu most stately and mijesiic of rivers, and, 
carrying a moderate amount of deposit, creates no serious 
difficulties for the dwcUrs on us binks; the Garden of llw 
I or t the hnd ot t gvpt, is very ferule , and the climate is mild 
m winter and never parches m summer i^gypt, therefore, 
prtKluccd no world ideas None of her sons were pc6SCteed of 
a fine frrnzv, with eves glancing from heaven to earth and earth 
lu heaven It w is far dificreni with Babylonia The figns 
and Luphratcsin flool are raging luircnls and their ungoverned 
and turbid waters need curbing with no ordinary bridle. 
Bibyl Jiiia s soil i» very fertile, but the winters are severe indeed 
and iht summtr^ siva^c and prolonged The range of 
temperature is between 20decrees and 120 degrees mthe shade. 
JfioUj,ht iij) 111 a bar 1 scho >1, ihcv possessed virile intellects. 

fht arlH le is act omp*iniecl bv an excellent map, 
anti the Journal '•hould achieve a retord sale, for its 
(onUnts throughout maintain the highest level of 
interest, 


ESC\PE TO FHL WHITE MAN. 

Thai the white man is a walking citv of refuge in 
Hie dyrk pluts ot th e vrth is a (let attested afr^h 
b\ an iiuidt nt mentioiud bv P \maurv Iallwt, in the 
Joutnal of the Soite/\ He desenbes his tOUT 

from the Gull ol Guinei to the Central Sudan. He 

StlV s- 

Oth a few m>mb^ ig as I ‘^at at my writing tabl^, a boy 
)f lb ml sixteen sU..,^crt i n uUcilv exhausirsj According to 
his ^t ry tu V met ini hue I him at (. alabar to accompany 
them I » the III cn i U 1 encvci ihev ntaicd a lonu they wsnl 
him llir ni,^h ilu hush ^mn, is an cxcuh that there was some- 
thing m 111 " 1 11 w i Kh nui"l not lx. -cen hut ready lt»l questions 
shoul I be i"kc I on then return without I im When the towp 
oHl)o u is reuhe 1 ht w nktn to tlu lu ot the head chiel^ 
towhomiluy \iT\n.,i 1 tj sell the Uw I>r ;^20, and there left 
hni Altci i while an iron ct.^c u »" brc^uglu out, such as is 
Use 1 lot htimin sicriiuc Ihc I ov siui ' Iht head chief lied 
Ins humn ^ krn''e tb ur 1 1 waist tn 1 stood by the main door, 

1 w is on the othci si < ol the compound bv his pruKip.tl nife. 

isht slid, ‘1 im sirrv f r \ou, bci luse they arc going to kill 

yon If ytu t till l iw tv peilups vou cculd reach white 

nun I slippd K1 n I'cr in I i m out ihi nj^h the little door. 
It w Is ni„ht tniH u I n pic c imt wi h lanicins lo seek for 
nu I <1 ircd not I di uv the loals k:>i othei lc*wns should be 
wainc 1 ol my cm ijx 1 1 1 on the third <.l»v 1 saw I'oresi Guard 
Okort wlio helped n c i 

( ijUvcs in I I >01 I ivt ^^o(\ cause I > welcome white rule 
AUin, hovuvet ^rci 1 rn^ 1 im (niUKu^a luiy regret tbtf 
lesiiimt It nni '.c' 

r 

\mi electors ot mi.ins usid lor nddin(f the steam 
ship ol till ir iss ol ish and dmkers whiih arcmimlate 
on all VO' i-v' >" dvsi iilxd m Cassia s for August by 
('i 1 /imnicr 1 ht method adopted in the British 
Naw Is to rru'h the. clinkers ashes, and other refuse, 
and then ixpil h' pneumatn prcbsure through m 
opening in the Iwttom ol the ship. 
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THE PUTUMAYO PROBLEM. 

In the American Reviejv oj Revmcs there is a paper 
on Peruvian rubber and international politics in which 
other motives than those of pure humanity are sug¬ 
gested for the recent outcry. The writer says :— 

That the English Rubber Company was solely responsible for 
the atrocities commitlecl in the rubber forest in tl)c I’utuinayo 
district of Peru, and that the English Consul at I()iiitos has been 
aiding the guilty parlies in keeping from the Peruvian (iovern- 
inent an exact knowledge of what was taking place, is ihe con¬ 
tention of Peru. 

Mr. David Cazes, English Consul in Iquitos since 1903, 
would have been in a good position to find out about the 
management of the rubber plantation. Inuilos, a port on the 
K Amazon, is the door to the rubber land. Alt the rubber gathered 
in the Putumayo is shipped from Itjuitos. No one can enter the 
t'vC territory of the rubber company without the permission of the 
. company’s representative in bjviitos. And 
yet he always swore that he knew nothing. 

The twenty-one constables whom the 
I’eruvian Government kept in the I'liluiuayo 
i in those days had been all bribed hy the 
EngJi.sh traders, and shut their eye.s to 
i what M^as happening in the jung/e. 

The Judge Parede?^. 4v'ho was 
‘ appointed by the Peruvian Govern- 
' ment to inquire, and who confirmed 
the horrible reports of alroeities, 

' was asked to what he attril)iite(l 
the recent exposures of wrongs 
■’committed several years ago. Pic 
replied :— 

It may be that certain Englishmen arc a 
little jealous of the cordial redation-i exist- 

• ing between Peru an<l the United States. 

If certain schemers could only prevail 
upon the United Stales to intervene in 
Peru, some other nation would derive a 

• positive benefit from the friction thus en¬ 
gendered, and the purpose of the Monroe 
Doctrine could be successfully <lefcatcd. 

' You can see, therefore, how eagerly certain 
English merchants would welcome the 
sdzure of the Putumayo lands by, say, an 
AnglO'Arfierican synilicate that would 
“guarantee order and peace” in the 
rubl>€T region. 


ceplive—although not, I think, receptive—and their dispositions 
cheerful and courteous . . . Nothing became more clear the 
more these Indians were studied than that they were not 
children of the forest, but children of elsewhere lost in the forest 
—babes in the wood, grown up, it is true, and finding the forest 
their only heritage and shelter, but remembering always that it 
was not their home. They had accommodated themselves, os 
far as they might, to their surroundings, and made a shift at 
living there ; but had never really accepted this environment. 
Thus while their bodies were strayed and lost in the trees, their 
minds, their memories, maybe, refused to accept these sur¬ 
roundings. Theg' never gave the impression of being at home. 
Tlicy had refused to make the material best of circumstance. 
While their knowledge of the forest and everything it possessed 
was profound, one felt that these age-long denizens of the 
woods were not citizens of the forest, but strangers, come 
by chance amid surroundings they did not love. Most of 
the Indians I met had, I believe, a positive distaste for the 
forest. 



'1 ropient 

Wake up \ John Bull, and make Uncle Sam help you to stop these 
atrocities before your investments become mere waste paper. 


THE PUTUMAYO INDIANS. 

■j In the Contemporary Review Sir Roger (’asernent 
gives a most interc.sting account of the Putumayo 
Indians. He opines that tlie trilics interned in the vast 
Amazon forests were of identical origin with the 
' Aymaras and Quichuas of the Inca Empire. The music, 
songs, and dances of the forest Indians are not based 
on their life of to-day, hut rlrawn from some far-off 
ancient fund of inspiration :— 

They went, it might be s.iid, almost quite naked—ilic men 
only wearing a st'^'p of the bark of a tree, vound round the 
loins, .while the women, entirely nude, stained ilteir borlies with 
vegetable dyes, and, at dances, stuck (luff ami fealliers with an 
sulBeiave mixture to the calves of their legs and sometimes down 
the hips. The men, loo, stained their bodies with varied native 
dyes that soon wash or wear off. Both sexes arc chaste and 
exceedingly modest. Their minds arc alert, quick, and |X‘r- 


'I'his dis[)o.'.ilion j)iirlly explains their submissiveness. - 
Ho says : 

Their sul>iiusNion is not alone that of ilie submissive, gentle 
Indian mind in front of its mental superior, but that of ;i mind 
that has known better tilings than anylhing tin; forest can offer, 
and has never ceased to hope for tlic means of ic-contacl willi 
ih'in. In this, too, I believe lies tlic secret of the Indian’s 
ready acceptance of the guidance of religious instructors. 
Wherever the Jesuit or Franciscan fathers were able to reach 
file Indi.ins, these followed ihein wilh one accord out of the 
forest, and Imilt their houses arountl the “padre’s” and 
delightedly submitted to his authority. 

Tin: August number of the Architedural Reviao has 
an intcrcstiiur article, with specially taken pboluernplts 
by Mr. (J. Lovett Gill, on “ Some Houses in St. Albans 
and its Environs.” 
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SCIENCE, PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL. 


A NEW SCIENCE. 

Ill MAN GlOGRAPHV 

The Correspondant of August loth contains an 
article, by Professor Paul Girardm, on a most interest¬ 
ing subject— namelv, Human Geographj 

LABDLRS OF M BRl NHES 

' About fifteen jears ago M Jean IJrunhes gave a 
series of lectures at the College Libre dcs Sciences 
Soeiales on such subjects as coal irrigation, the 
dwelling, et( He taught that wood and loal, water 
and stone, for instance, were an integral part of geo- 
graphs, and he showed how their prestnee or their 
absence .iffccted the lues of the peoples ol the world 
Ihe results ol his studies seem to ha\c been embodied 
m a book, Human (ico^riplu ’ and rce e riUj a second 
edition so enlarged anel imprened as to be almost a 
new book has been published Ihe Geographictl 
Soe icl\ ot Pans h.is aw irded the work its gold medal, 
andthehreneh V.edeme the Helphcnpnre Inaddition 
the labours of M llrunhes hue been e row nod b\ the 
ereation of .e new ( heir of Human (rtogrtpht at the 
(ollege de I rime and the author lies been melted to 
be its first Ol I ujiaiit 

111 MAN e HH K tlMlA 1)1- HMD 

While eliplometie or politii e'geogi i|ih\ finds nothing 
in mips but lilts (onneited with frontiiis or treaties, 
\1 llrunhes si\s to his pupils ‘Close jour books 
ami open eon eees on the world Naturejthe fields 
elwelhn^s reilwees, men Obserec for eotiisclee 
make geogi iphe for eenirselves ’ In oriier to be ible 
to teaeh his sestem anil orgtnise his ti-acjiing in abso 
lute independeiue M Brunhcs went to a Swiss uni- 
tersite Human geograplie is a noeelle of a subjeet, 
placing itsell as it dots between political and eeonomie 
geographe and making appeal to sue h auNihare 
sue nets as histore statisties etc Ihe doe tune ol 
M llrunhes is be no metns the s.imt as the anthropo 
geographe o( 1 ncdrieh Ralzel or the social geographe 
of tamilli Vallaux though the etiorts of these teeo 
scientists to make of giogiaphe something moie than 
IS usualle unilcrstood be the term were laudable 
■enough M llrunhes ele tines human geographe as being 
much more the geographe ot human tndeaeoUr than 
the geographe ot r.ices and human masses Ihis fixes 
the pi tee of human geographe among the seienet's 
already constituted -ethnographe, unthrojiologe , and 
language-together with statisties demographe and 
eeonomie geography, all of which haec in eiew human 
masses, and are com erne d with the e on-sidcration ol 
mdividuaU and articles of tommerec and the estimating 
of averages rather than the consideration of their 
distribution 

Pit TORI AI MM'S 

Thus human geography absorbs pohtieal geography*. 
M. Brunhes begins with the three esscntial^facts of 


shelter, food, and clothing He ronsiders the dwelling 
and the path which leads to it and food in connection 
with the cultivated fields, cattle, cereals, meat, nulk, 
etc Thirdly, he speaks of man’s pillage of Nature, 
without restitution, for his needs or caprices, or simplv 
for the love of destruction 1 his destructive exploita¬ 
tion ot Nature ma\ embrace the cutting down of 
timber, the exh.iustion of the quarry or the mine for ‘ 
stone, gold, siKer, iron, lead, coal, oil, etc , without 
restoring an\ thing to the earth He deals with 

humanity as represented by some 1,500 millions of 

beings on our planet, and studies the reasons of their 
varving distribution over the surface of the globe, i 
owing to greater or fewer facilities of life, climatic _ 
conditions and other things He sacs the facts of , j 
population movements and densite, emigration and 
(olonisation should all be depu led on the map as 
import.mt geographical farts He would have the map , 
picture to us a village with its houses and roads and a t 

cits with Its streets axcnucs wide roads and houses * 

built or to build Risers and other national routes, 
siieh as railwass, should also be ^hossn , m fact, therfe 
IS a whole geogriphs of circulation alont 

ItARXIXG BV OBSERS ATION. 

Hisiiig someeshit explained his subject how docs 
M llrunhes projio e to proceed ? His method is that 
ol obsersation with the open tse ol the world .-s the 
nees philusophs ot introspect on is the esc of conscience - 
opened on the inner phenomena The tonnst, the 
mount emter, the traseller all learn geographe emcon- 
sc luusis M llrunhes ssould base eversb^s taught 
how to see the laets of terrestrial reahtv in all their 
sigour, in all their eolour as the hrst du,ts of geography. 

rxrtRsiixATioN eoxiitsixm 

Professor Girardm discusses from the point of view 
of M llrunhes a few subjects Hising applied the new 
method to the eonsiekration ot the dwelling and the 
migrations of population he relers at some length to 
the distructiAc economy of exterininition, when man 
(lestrots for the sake oi destruction without thinking 
ol others H\ cutting down lorests and exterminating 
animils birds and nalne races, man is exhausting 
N etiire in mans lorms Referenie is also made to the 
extermination of natise r.eecs In sueh methods as 
si i\ e r\ and the mtrodui tion of alcohol 1 he geography' 
ol coil and gold shows how cities whieh hate sprui^ 
up in the mining regions art ephemeral and how they 
art doomed to lx" e llae ed when the mines art exhausted 
Hut M Brunhcs is not the first to deal with the stupid 
destruelion b\ the present generation ot much natural 
wealth It was neeessart to prove that the geo¬ 
graphical method is the most convenient to studv 
these f le ts taken singh and together, and to group and 
elas lit them M Brunhcs has endeatcured to do all 
this Professor Girardm and other experts are ol 
opinion that he has sueceeded. 
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THE LAST OF THE GREAT 
VICTORIANS. 

That excellent little monthly, The Millgate, contains 
an ‘ interesting interview with Dr. Alfred Ru.s.sel 
'sWallace by Mr. Frederick Rockell. For three hours 
the veteran scientist and reformer reviewed the many 
problems to the elucidation of which he has devoted 
so many long years of his useful life. 

On the subject of world evolution Dr. Wallace 
naturally had much to say. believing as he does that 
“ an orderly and purposive variety is the keynote of 
the universe.” This variet)’ “ provides for the 
development of man in endless div'ersity, not of body, 
but of mind. So far as bodily structure is concerned 
■man’s evolution is finished. Man’s physical structure 
stopped evolving when he began to use outside aids 
"to express his individualit)'. W’hen man discovered 
. fire and its uses ; when he made weapons and invented 
traps ; when he began to use tools; when he developed 
speech; when he commenced to conquer Nature; 
then further evolution was shifted from the physical 
* to the mental plane.” 

“ Physical dissemblances between men arc as 
nothing compared with their wide mental differences. 
In the various gradations between the ordinar\' man 
and the geniu.s, what wonderful variety ! And between 
men of genius these differences are even more striking.” 

As a scientist of the highest repute, Dr. Wallace's 
‘testimony to the truths ol spiritualism possesses more 
than ordinary interest, and his interviewer records 
that— 

.whatever may be the grounds of his faith, it was iiii- 
possible to hear Dr, Wallace talk on the .subject for five mimilcs 
without perceiving that to him .spiritualism was no mere working 
hyporiicsi*, not a question of speculation, l)ut a conviction 
j^tled beyond cavil or dispute, 1 did not, tberefoic. question 
'him as to the evidences of bis belief. 1 was more interested to 
■ .iearn what that belief had taught him as to man's destiny— 
what was man’s stale after death ? 
c ” We gather from people who have passed over," said Dr. 
Wallace, “that man goes on developing in the spiritual world 
towards that infinite variety whicii is tlie object of life on 
earth.” 

“But,” I asked, “if this development can go on in llic 
spiritual world, why was it necessary for an earth life at all ? ” 
“The earth life is necessary,” said Dr. Wallace, “ in order, 
as it were, to get a point of departure for the individual spirit.” 
•The inference I drew frona his further remarks was that tire 
C. purpose of material evolution was to estahlisii conditions' out of 
" which man's individuality could come inio being. Wilboul 
..such material conditions, the iiidividualisalion of humanity out 
y of the Godliead (this was not the exact word Dr. W.allace u.sed) 
“ might not have been possible. But that individualisation once 
-achieveti, growth and development could go on in the spiritual 
world apart from, and independent of, material coiiditious. 

f Dr. Wallticc rct.iin.s his faith in the future of 
Democracy, and is a convinced .Sociali.st, having been 
f con\;erled by Edward Bellamy’s ” Looking Backward.” 
Mr. Rockell explored a wide field in bis interview, 
and giVe.s' the outlines of an iii'r-c-iing educational 


suggestion, which shows that he is at least a generation 
in advance of his time. ‘ We are glad to see that 
Dr. Wallace repudiates the sugiregtion that he is a 
■convert to the latest fad of Eugenic.s 

“ Wherever did I advoc.ate any such preposterous theoriel T'f 
he said in scorn. “ No; a reference to any of my writings j not 
a word is quoted in justification of this scientific libel. Wheee 
can they put their finger on any statement of mine that as mgqh 
as lends colour to such nn Vissertion ? Why, never by word of 
tleed have 1 given the slightest countenance to eugenics. Segre¬ 
gation of the unfit, indeed ! It is a mere excuse for establishing 
a medical tyranny'. And we have enough of this kind of tyrannv 
alre-idy.” 


A REFORMED ALMANACK. 

In the British Columbia Magazine for July Mr. M. B. 
Cotsworth advocates hi.s scheme for ” a rational 
almanack.” He recalls Julius Ciesar's reform, by 
which the odd-numbered months were given thirty-one 
day.s each, and the even ones thirty days each, with 
the exception of February, which then ended the 
)'ear. This was altered by .Augustus, jealous of 
Julius' fame, into the pre.scnt extraordinary and 
arbitrary calendar. Mr. Cotsworth’s .scheme is set 
forth in the table below. Thirteen months each with 
twenty-eight days, each beginning with a Sunday, is 
his simple propo.sal : - 


jAV. 

Feb. 

March 

Sun. 

I 

Mon. 

2 

lues. 

3 

Weil. 

4 

I'lmr. 

5 

l-’ri. 

6 

Sat. 

Sol 

July 

An;, 

Ai kii. 


9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

Sen 

Dct. 

May 

15 

i6 

»7 

iK 

>9 

20 

21 

Nov. 

June 

22 

23 

24 

25 

2.3 

27 

2S 

Dec. 


He thinks that perhap.s the fliincse Government 
may decide in its favour. 'J'he .tOyth day in the year 
should be made an international liolida\’, apart Irom 
both weekly dates and monthly dates. The last point 
was agreed on amongst leaders of calendar reform 
lliroughout the world. Easter .should -be held on a 
fixed date in April. The new month he would call Sql. 


That French culture i.s in clanger, that young 
Frenchmen, prcsumalily educated, are losing their 
ability to use their native longue with the Old-time 
clearness and correctness, not to say elegance and dis¬ 
tinction ; that the scientific method, in imitation: of 
Germany, is ousting the old P'rench style, are tendencies 
discussed in the Nurth American Review by Mr. Allan 
Ball, who writes on “ the rescue of French culture.” 
He traces the tendency hack to the anti-classical 
propagitnda in France, and its alliance with the political 
Radicali.sm that is sociological and utilitarian., Tlje 
situation is described as “ a cri.si5 in French,” and-has 
: led to the formation of a League for the Defence of 
French Culture. 
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MAX NORDAU ON * DEGENERATION. 

In the Hibbert Journal Dr Max Nordau dis¬ 
cusser his favourite theme As against the proposal 
for the sterilisation of degenerates, he says " we need 
not interfere , the process au omplishes itself auto- 
ipaticallyThe advanced degenerate cannot beget 
or bear children Weismann’s theory finds no mere ^ 
It IS not a scientific hypothesis, but mvsticism of the 
worst kind — ^ 

Wtisui'inn has itlempud to denv that the germ of life 
which is transmitUd by pucnis to off pring can share in the 
change sustamal by the parental oi^inism To future his 
tOTians erf Science it will bt i matter f >i isionishmcnl that such 
an extravagant doctrine c in h ive been tonctivcd by a biologist 
ind accepted, for a tunt, liy serious scientists 

WIIAT IS IIERITABIE 

Only those accjuirecl charartcnstic s are heritable 
which influence the quality of the germ - 

A state of the nervous system which alftcts the innervation of 
the germ glandand ihcir physic d and chemical function a 
dysaasy of Iht orginic lujui Is, through which the chemical 
coniposiiion of ih< glinds, ilic mUnment drawn into them fiom 
the blood, and tht geiin s.clis fornud and scsrded by them, is 
altered, do jrifliicriti thi girmplism to such an extent as to 
nuke it quite intelhg)l>l< lint it should firm new indiiiduals 
who resemble lh<“ir pirents but arr souuwhat dilfercnl, or very 
iliflerint, from their mtiu li>tini iiKisiors 

A OFMRAl lOOSIMNe ()> MOR \L 1 TS ’ 

These gi\e thousands the (ouragt to express and 
follow Itndcniits which the\ would otherwise have 
suppressed with sh inic Not on]\ so — 

e grnluillv ol •>>< tvl, i n ril lo)siinnT of* moralilv i 
disappearincc of logi fr m th >iii^hl ind action, a morl»i I 
irrjtal)ility ind \ieilluioii 1 pul be ci>inion, a rtlaxiitn n if 
characti r 

A mean cowardly e,.,'>i*>m, whuh i*- pit i‘?anll> dubl td 
“s)ver»igni) of the i'«r'*inahl\ ’ smollurs pid In spiiit, ilu 
Sense ol II 111 mal s )li I int\, c ih r^clic pitn)tisin sell 
for ihe comnioii w il beco ning i r irity, while anti miluirism, 
anil pxtnotisin, aiirl 1 \\ i Idle ib< ut the lluorj of anarelii'-m 
ibouml 

‘ INTOXlCtnox ’ IMF exist Ot DIGENTRACV 

Of remedx Dr Nordatt is chvr\ Ihe cUt^enerale 
himaell IS doomed his litreditv is his late Ihe rootot 
degeneracy is an intoxualion ot one or both pio 
genitors Intoxication Irom without is haj)pil\ liting 
eeimbatcd, not without prospeet of siuiess i)\ the 
Gothenburg system tempi ranee legislation h\ tht 
new wav ot truting syphilis with 1 hrlieh’s silvarsin 
sanitation prolcetion of people from adulterated lood 
stufls Auto inloxK ttion oiganu wear and tear 
through faligiit eonsequent on over-exertion—is the 
more diffieult and deadlv 

The dominant pirt played in produ tion by the machine, to a 
mere attenchnl on which man in ihe factory has. been deqrult I, 
and the evei increasing division of labour, which condemns the 
worker to in eternal, aulomilie repetition of a small number ol 
movements, and reduces the part taken in his work by the 
mtellectual facnliies to a minimun, wears him out one sidcdly, 
and therefore quicker and more completely than is the ea^f 
when, with a vaiieel, manifold activity, which calls m turn upon 
different groups of muscles and requires the conti^al inter' 


vention of iftiaginabon, judgment, and will, he manufactures 
some complicated olijeet of common use from the raw matenal 
up to the perfect arade 

THE ILLUSION OP WEALTH. 

Dr \orddu U\ s his finger on the spot from which 
this evil arises — 

The whole end of civilisation seems to be economic All 
pro;.,ress aims at fuiliiatm,; and augmenting the production of 
go ids That HI this process ihc individual is being worn out is 
not eonsidercd Ihc world cionoiny !■. not cudicinonistic. It 
does not ask whether it enhances the h ippiness of the single 
himian bring h produces w alth, an I sets this on a level with 
happinC'.s -a manifest illusion 

feOtlMISM A REMEDY. 

Sex idlism woliUi he a remtdv — 

I Mreme Stair intervention in the nse of the Socialistic 
programme, while it would deprive the individual of all 
eernomic autonomy, would probablv ensure to him better 
hygicnu con lilions, short hours of labour, a better style of 
living freed nn from care, and Iumik to occupy himself m 
ihings that bring diversion and enteriainment, and wouW 
rrseuc liim from the over exertion and fatigue that make him 
a progenitor ol drg»neriies Since, however, u seems 
tlnu Ileal to look for a le lll^atlon of ilie integial Socialistic 
prfgimimr at any dale to which we cm now look forward— 
modi'.l lentalivt measure', like Mr I loyil (itorgcsOld Age 
Insui ime ire of no efficiency—we mtisl regard this theoretically 
f iKeiv iblc remedy lor dtgcncration as priedcally inapplic- 
al It 

THE DECI'^IVF fONTEsl BFTWFFN NATIONS 
Ontt, Dr \oid.iu points out dtgoncraev affected 
tml\ the ruling tla s of the nations \ow with a popu- 
lilion more 
ind more iir 
ban It 

tin ptoplt a'- 
i whole De 
^eni ration h is 
Its thief home 
in iht I irge 
towns llu 
])opul Uion ol 
the 1 irge towns 
is I ondemned 
.is a wliole to 
(le^enencv 

1 >nc ihin^ I-. 

( ii iin in the 
I r« It li 1 s 1 ( r 1L 
L Ilk'll of tin 
n 111 ns thi ail 
V 11 1 will r<.si 
willf iho'.e tint 
I n svv how to 
III I 1 n t a 1 n i 
siri ng atm tolei 
al I) ] rospeicu'. 
in I i.oniente<l 
pcisantry, and 
llu filsl to L.O 
under will be 
those 111 It most 
thoroughlylians 
form iheHibeUes 
into peoples of 
large towns 



Aid i// I 

Crune m Pans. 

“This is wlnv lliey are coming to in the 
Pans police ' ” 
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SYNDICALISM. 

In the North American Review Mr. Louis Levine 
de^ribes the genesis and growth of Syndicalism. It is, 
' he says, a synthesis of Socialism and Trade Unionism, 
iThe electoral success of Socialism in France, in Germany, 
and in other countries led to the invasion of the 
Socialist parties by members of the middle clusse-s, 
representatives of the liberal professions, who swamped 
the Socialist working-men in all positions of authority 
and responsibility. The invading intellectuals intro¬ 
duced into the social movement the ideas of slow evolu¬ 
tionary changes, and of peaceful and diplomatic 
negotiations with capitalist parties. 

DISTRUST OF PARLIAMENTARY SOCIALISM. 

To the militant Socialist working-man, the .success 
of political Socialism became in his opinion dangerous 
to the real success of the social revolution. He sus¬ 
pected the environment of Parliament, its methods and 
political trickery, and felt in his heart a growing 
antagonism to the form of action which led Socialists 
into the stifling embrace of capitalist Parliamentary 
institutions :— 

Examining more closely the nature of the trade union in 
•which he had always played some part, the militant Socialist 
working-man was struck hy the idea that it offered the form of 
organisation he was so eagerly looking for and that it was 
capable of carrying on the social movemenl iti which he placed 
his hopes, lie therefore now changed his former altitude to 
<he trade union ; instead of niincly suffering it, he noa' l.>egan 
actively to support it and to shajie it in acctirdunct; with his 
views and aspirations. 

‘‘ DIRECT ACTION.’* 

So was developed the whole theory of Synclicali.sm ; — 

Direct action—which the Syndicalists so much insist upon — 
consists in exerting energetic pressure and coercion on the 
'employers .and the State ih such a manner as to rally all the 
workers around one banner in direct opposition to existing 
institutions. Nation-wide strikes, vehement agitation, puidic 
demonstrations, and like procedures, which arouse passions and 
«hake up the mass of the working-men, arc in (he view of the 
^'Syndicalists the only methods wliich can make the working-men 
clearly perceive the evils and contradictions of present-day 
■society and which lead to material successes. Such methods 
alone drive home to the workiitg-men the truth that the emanci¬ 
pation of the workers must and can be the work of the workers 
themselves, and free tlie latter from the illusion that anybody 
else—even their representatives in Parliament—can do the job 
4 'of them. 

Tin; (JKNKKAL STKIKK. 

The direct struggles of the Syndicats—argue they—increasing 
in scope and importance, must Hnally lead to a decisive colli.sioa 
in which the two antagonistic classes—the working-class and the 
employers—will be brought face to face. liow that decisive 
struggle will be begun cannot be foretold. But it niost probably 
will have its origin in a strike whicli, spreading from industry to 
industry and from'locality to locality, will involve the whole 
country and aflect the entire nation. This will be the General 
Strike, in which the issue will not be an increase of wages or 
«ny other minor matter, but the paramount social issue : who 
.shall henceforth control industry and direct the economic 
activities of the nation ? 

THi: AIM OK CO.MMON OWNERSHIl*. 

. The Syndicalists will not wait for Parliament to Necide that 
question, but will take matters into their own hands. When 
jOie ^^ hnal hour of emancipation ” strikes, the militant workinr- 


men organised in the Syndlca(s will step tn and assume control 
of all means of production, transportation, and exchange. 
They will proclaim the common ownership of all means of pro¬ 
duction, and will start production under the direction of the 
Syndicats. Every Syndicat will have the use of the means of 
production necessary for carrying on its work. All Syndicats 
of a locality will be organised in local federations which will 
have charge of all local industrial matters. These local Federa¬ 
tions of Labour will collect all statistics pertaining to local 
production and consumption, will provide the raw material, and 
will act as intermediaries between a locality and llie rest of the 
country. All Syndicats of the country in any one industry will 
be organised in a National Industrial P'ederation having charge 
of the special interests of the industry, w'hile local federations 
and industrial federations will be organised in one great 
National Federation of Labour, which will lake care of matters 
national in scope and im|)ortance. 

SOCIALISM V. SYNDICALISM. 

Thk essential eonscrvatisni of tlie S()ciali.st thinker 
has been demonstrated liy hi.s refusal to be tempted 
by the weapon of Syndicalism. Mr. J. L. Engdahl 
contributes an article to ihcTjt'enliellt Century Magazine 
affording ample evidence that, as in England, .so in 
.America, the Syndicalist propaganda is doomed to 
failure. The recent 
convention held at 
Indianapolis resulted 
in a delinite enilorse- 
ment of the old So¬ 
cialism as against the 
new lure of Syndical¬ 
ism. The dilfereuce 
between the schools 
is well expressed by 
the writer : - 

'I'he Sociali-.t cries to 
tile rvorkcr, “ Vote :is 
you strike ! " or “ Strike 
at llic ballot-box 1 " Tlie 
Syndicalist changes Ibi. 

[ihrasc to read “ .Strike 
at the ballot-box, but 
strike with an axe ! ” 

The attention of the 
Syndicalist is centred 
entirely on economic 
action. He appears lo 
believe that it is possible 
for the workers employed 
in every indurlry lo walk 
into factory, workshop, 
mine, or warehouse some 
fine morning, lo send for the employer or manager, and to 
inform him that they propose lo condncl the business for their 
ow'ir Irenefit. 

Syndicalism is the go.spel of the bludgeon, and its 
anarchic appeal is its owm sure condemnation and 
justification of the saner method of Socialism which 
seeks to “ leaven the lump.” “ An argument put 
forth against Syndicalism is that if all the workers 
in any industry secured the absolute control of that 
industry they would then proceed to exploit the 
"remainder of society tor their own gain so far as that 
industr^v was concerned.” 



S^t/ner 

Tom Mann assails the Temple. 

Australia's old friend, Tom 
Mann, is going to devote himself to 
a w ar against society ; but it is a 
long iob, and M.ann isn’t so young 
as he u>ed to be before he became 
as old as he is now. 
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THE PARIAHS OF TO-DAY, 

Result of Castf in India. 

In the mid-July number of the Revue de Pans 
Marguerite Glotz Dikes up the pitiable case of the 
pariahs m India 

Dtl'IORABlE CONDITIONS 

We learn that the pariahs numbir over fiftv millions 
—more than onc-sixth ol the population of India 
Belonging to no laste inipurt from birth, thej art 
despised and hated and i()ndemned,to perform thi 
lowest and most degrading labour They arc the 
untouchables , thev live apart from other men and 
are deprived ol thi solace of religion for thev mav 
not enter the temple Jhev dwell in wretched hovels 
and altogether their misirv i-. terrible buiclv the) 
have need ol religion , vet it is a religieius law which is 
the cause ol all their sullerinu Hut in their passive 
submission, their resign.ilion to what has always been, 
and must continue to be thev bear no grudge against 
the gods '1 he same religious law whieh has breiught 
about their moral niiserv is also the cause of their 
material destitution 1 he untouebabies mav not own 
land, whieh in India is the chief lorm ol wc.ilth I'hev 
may not earn a living b\ business ol anv kind IIow 
indeed eould thev procure the monev ntces^arv ^ 
Moreover no one would buv Irnm them or touch the 
things soiled bv cont.ict with I hem Iheironlv resource 
is da) labour such as agriculture fhev .ere paid verv 
little,and uiumplovmcnt i- lree|ucnt Penertv, igno¬ 
rance bad fecelmg. insanitai\ surreiundmgs, make the 
hvgicmc eeinditions eif the untouchables deplorable 
( kanimess is impossible and h prosv and ^'phthalmia 
arc among the dise-ase-s which attack them 
IMKtIA VILNTVL VM) VlllRVl 

Children who adopt the paternal prolessicm a.s in 
India rarely elesire anvlhing ebe Ihe svstem ol hcie- 
ditarv spe'eiahs.ctieai opposed to all spontaneous choice 
of a vocation makes routiiu beings In such a scicietv 
every innovutiori cverv .iltempt at progress semis a 
erime For the untouchables the voke of custom is 
equally rigid 1 heir position seems i|uite irremediable 
Who IS impure remains impure and the bostihtv of the 
men of easte si’cms iiKiadieable In India the svstem 
of caste IS an invincible obst ic le agcinst union No 
political power has vet bun able to unifv the countrv 
Each caste seeks to saligu.ird its own particular inele 
pendcncc. privileges, and clignilv ind there is nothing 
in common between men puie and impure—neither 
interests, ideas, nor hopes In consequenes; of the 
immobility impose el on mdivieluals by the rigimc ol 
caste, all eniulatiem anil'peisonal desire to bettw one s 
position arc kicking m Indian society. There seems 
absolutely nothing which e.m stimulate an untouch¬ 
able ; he IS inhnitelv more degraded than any slave. 

I'HARISVISM OF tVSTt 

Among other things, the reg/we of caste has deve¬ 
loped vanity, envy, narrow judgment, and a taste foi* 
Eastern distinctions—Ph.ins.iism m short, with every¬ 


thing that IS poor, egotistical, and unintelligent The 
people of caste know nothing of charity , pity and 
benevolenee are extinguished by the exilusive con¬ 
sciousness of the duties of caste But it is among the 
untouchables that the most disastrous moral conse¬ 
quences of caste are to be seen Rejected by society, 
thev are not aware that they have any social duties; 
cxeiting nothing but horror and contempt, they have 
no sense of human dignity or any notion of individual 
V irtues 

WHAT IS ENGLAND DOINC, ^ 

The disunited < onclition of the e ountry which caste 
brings m its train is for P.ngland a pledge of pcae'efnl 
rule It elelavs economic progress, and the English eke 
not desire the etonomie tmaneipation of India , they 
desire to exploit the resources of the colony for them¬ 
selves Ihev e-are little for the emaneijjation of the 
untouchables or for the moral welfare ol India Their 
administration is diree ted to praetieal results Ihey 
are not iven making pnmarv education compulsory, 
and It Is doubtful whether it will reach the children ot 
the untouchables Hitherto edueation has been largely 
in till hands of missiomiries who have also done much 
for women 'lo bring Brahmins and untouchables 
together both would have to be thristiamscd. No 
work eould possibK require more patienet and energy 
than that whii h proposes to combat hostile egoism and 
tin t'normous force of a religion ol inertia e.iused by 
the eommon mode of feeling and acting of more than 
200 millions eif men 

“INDIA FOR THE INDIANS”: 

lilt- Real I’RixeiPLL of llRnisu Ktit 

'Ins Round Jable for September lontains a paper 
on India and the p injure worthv ol the highest 
tr.iditions of the British review It eontains a rapid' 
survev ol the liistnrv of India hefir as well as after 
It came under British control Perhaps its most 
distinctive eontcntion is given in this jiaragraph •— 

the [losition of die Brili-h in India, indeed, cannot be under- 
sioixi mill It Is rtdised ihu in internil policy they represeuit 
Indie ind not Fn^lan.l I'o speak of llrill-h rule is -In [iy a 
misnomer It is ntaur lilt trutli to siv lhat die soverniitnt i& 
conducled eliieflv be P nglisliinen, represeiihnp in ltd, if not iq 
deniioeriliL lluore, the ptojile of India It is lilerillv the 
(loecrnment of India. More lhan ihi-, since the British 
issumeel responsibilitv for the government ot Indie, not only has 
Ibcir polity in Iiuln lieen an essentialle Indian police, belt 
Indian mtercsls have |irofonndle influenced Blili-b jsolicy, 
England lies become a hrsl cless Vsiitii. Power because Iwr 
goatrimiene represents India Her poiue in the hast is mainly 
dneeird to prottel the safely of her Indnii subjeels 

What is unique in India is the .tstOstndmg moral 
asiendenev ol the English Ihe writeu maintains 
that the ideal goal is elt.ir that India acquire' the 
status of a self-governing dominion independent, in 
control of her own internal aflaiis a loval and willing 
partner with the other units of the Empire lo this 
end, the most essential thing m the meantime is to 
retain the good will and respeet of the people of India. 
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THE DOUKHOBORS AN IDEAL 
COMMUNITY. 

In Chambers's Journal Mr ] T Bealh> dcbcribos 
the Doukhobon in British Cnlumbia 'Ihey refused 
to suppl) the census authorities with information 
(because thei feared that the Canadian Go\einment 
wanted to enrol them tor military servue They 
object to bear arms for any purpose \yhateser They 
refuse to eat thi flesh of an> animal whuh h.is ticLii 
lulled for that purpose, or to yvear its skin or hair 01 
wool They o\yn all property in common there is 
no private property They no« ovyn about t ley on 
thousand acres in British Columbia yvhcri they numbet 
about two thousand people Iherc arc lour thousand 
‘ still in Saskatchewan, where they hayc sc\en flour 
mills and si\ wheat warehouses Ihyy en,;,u;c prm 
cipally in agriculture, and art said to lx good 
farmers — 

One who lived five weeks imongvt them quite recenth siys 
** I watched during my visit to sec it 1 coult. liiivt s tr wn or u 
discontented fate, and I w is timhlc lo ilia >vir one In 
cleanliness they are superh Ihert is no liquor drunk on vnq 
the Doukhobors, no lobatco used in any form, no pin) me 
language, while an exhibition of bad Itiiiper is impossible to 
find. And the moriliiy of these good people is a world bcalei 
, . The Doukhobors are an cxlremcly liomsl pi iplv ,,001 
neighbours, ind iiiosl law abiding cilizcns llie pro.,rtss ihi> 
have ihade in Sxskalcbcwan is marvellous 

There is however a tendenej towards mdiyiiiual 
independence members leaving their communities and 
setting up .IS individual owners 


THE NATIONS COMPARED: 

Ihrff Strikini, lyniFS 

In the Open Court for August ^f^ Arthur Mai Donald 
discusses thr mentality of nations in lonncition with 
pathosoiial tonditions I he p.ipcr is full of most 
. interesting matter Three ol the tablis prt'cntcd may 
be cited here 
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I he writer notices the following r orrtspondences 
1 hosi (ountnes which have tin greatest illiteracy, as 
Italy, Belgium and I ranee, show the highest percentage 
of murder 1 he y also have a high jicn entage of still 
births death rale and death rate under one year of 
age I wo oi these countries where the illiteracy n 
more pronounred as in Italy and Belgium, show a 
low rale of suiiide and divorce On the other hand, 
the hast illiterate countries, as Germany', .Switzerland 
.ind Denmark, have .1 high rate of suit ides. 


Dr C. F. Burnfv, in Cat Church Quarterlv Revme, 

• gives a translation of the Aramaic p.ipyri found 
rci ently m the Island of Elephantine, in Egypt, which 
d.ites from B c 407, and .shows that a fewish gairison 
was established at Elephantine about b c 655, in the 
latter years of Manassch’s reign It shows that there 
was a temple ot Vahu, or Yahweh, at Elephantine, 

• where sacrifices were regularly ollered, m direct contra¬ 
vention of the later Deuteronomic law. 
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RECENT CENSUS RETURNS. 

Mf. C. J. R. Howarth writes on some recent census 
returns in the Geographical Journal, which are illus¬ 
trated by luminous diagrams, France, with a popula¬ 
tion of 30,601,509, .shows an increase of population in 
twenty-three departments, and a decrease in sixty- 
four. A.S to the urban population, out of eighty towns 
.with populations exceeding 30,000, only six returned 
a decrease, and the net increase in thpse towns was 
475442, while the total increa.se for tjie country was 
only 449,264. 

l^ssia reports the highest absolute increase, but 
the percentage of increa.se is slightly diminished. The 
continued increase is the result less of an enhanced 
birth-rate than of decrease in the death-rate and 
emigration coupled with increased immigration. No 
province returns a decrease :— 

Leaving out of account for the moment the S/iJdtkreis of 
Berlin, we find th.at East Prussia, wiih a total of 2,064.175, 
returns an increase of only f65 jair cent., and Pomerania 
(1,716,921) one of 1*91, and tiiat (.“saxony). West Prussia, 
Posen, and Silesia return the next sniailest proportional 
accretions. It i.s pointed out in the notes accompanying the 
figures that this is the ntore iiotcwonhv, as in the east the 
prolific Slav element is strong. 

The principal incrca.sc in urban pofnilation - has 
occurred in the environment of Berlin, and in the 
Khine-W'eslphalian indii.strial region. 

Switzerland shows the heaviest proportional increase 
in cantons containing large tovvn.s. " It is worthy of 
notice that only six canton.s out of twenty-five contain 
more than three tovvn.s with a population of more than 
5,000; and that Uri, Obwalden. and .N'idwalden contain 
no .such town.” Femaks (i .911,467) outnumber males 
(1.853,535). I’erson.s of other than the recognised con¬ 
fessions, or of no confession of faith, have increased 
in ten years from 7.,558 to 46.597. 

Alistria shows the heaviest increase in Ktistenland 
and in Lower Au.stria. i'hc movement towards larger 
towns from the rural districts, which seems a feature 
of European civilisation, is shown also in Galicia. 

Norway .shows also a greater increase of urban than 
of rural population, though the rural population is 
nearly three times as numerous as the urban. 

The Canadian census shows a decrease since 190T in 
Prince Edward Lsland. in the north-west territories, 
and in Yukon, but an increase in all the other pro¬ 
vinces, amounting over the Dominion to .34'13 per 
cent. Out of eighty-four districts in Ontario, no less 
than forty-four return a population that has decreased 
.since 1901. 

India, in consequence of a tlecade not marked by any 
very serious failure of the rains and by famines, shows 
a total increase of 7’i pet cent. The central province 
States, which returned a decrea.se in the. previous decade 
of 4*8 per cent,, now return an increase of no lc.ss than 
»9'8 per cent. 

Chtoa has had an official enumeration of households, 
but only parliiil enumeration by heads. The total* 
population pf China is estimated at 329,617,750. 
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MUST WE ALWAYS MUDDLE? 

A FEW months ago the Bfttish public was assured 
that it would reap a full harvest of safety from the 
fate of the Titanic; now it would appear that futility 
will mark the epitaph so laboriously inscribed by that 
legal orgy known as “ The Titanic Inquiry.” Little: 
good can be derived from a reading of the report of. 
the protracted proceedings which has been laid upon 
the table of the lIou.se of Commons, that mausoleum ‘ 
of experience and reform, and the Nautical Magasiine,\ 
does good .service in returning to the charge, and we , 
hope it will keep worrying those serene “ Departrataits ”;i 
which protect Governments from criticism more*, 
effectively than the bulkhead prevents calamity in 
time of need. 

The Nautical Magazine agrees with the strictures'., 
we have been forced to apply to the untoward conduct 
of ” The Inquiry ” which went Mi-.iidi ring along every ’ 
false scent instead of steering straight to the vital 
issue—the safety of the travelling publir. The marvel , 
is that the President thought it possible to conclude , 
his deliberations within the year, for among much,, 
that was irrelevant the evidence that really mattered' 
occupied but a small proportion of the time consumed. 

It is only a wild thought, but perhaps the public 
might have been impressed if the notable array had 
given their services to the unravelling of that which y 
concerns the natiem so deeply, for what avails their ; 
forensic skill when a serious journal like the Nautical 
Magazine says:—“The speeches of couasel have: 
nothing of value for us ; they can be ignored ”—and 
everyone endorses this judgment of a profession which 
has sacrificed loo much to .special pleading. 

This might be onU by the way, were it not typical?, 
of the whole inquiry in which the seaman and the,? 
public alike were made subordinate to legal methods y 
which experience has .shown to be equally devoid of, ■ 
imagination and practical wisdom. 

.\.s the editor of the Nautical Magazine well says :— ' 
“ \Vc deplore the necessity of all this legal machinery,. 
When a Camperdown rams a Victoria a court-martial 
composed of nautical men judges the case. When a 
Titanic rams an iceberg the seaman is at the mercy o£ 
lawyers. A few of these have been at sea ‘ a dog¬ 
watch,’ but they do not realise the intricacies of sea 
usage as an experienced seaman docs. Hence all this; 
waste of tintc and money, with little or nothing a.s the 
outcome.” 

Baily's Magazine oj Sports and Pastimes for August 
gives some quaint woodcuts from an old book of 
hunting, showing Queen Bess in the ■ cniii" fifid. 

“ Mrs. presents her compliments to Lord 

Houghton. Her huslxind died on Tuesday, otherwise 
he would have been delighted to dine with Lord 
Houghton on Thursday next.” Such, Sir Henry Lucy 
tells us, in Cornhill for August, was the reply Lord 
Houghton received to a dinner invitation. 
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SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER ON INDIA. 

"India Revisited” 1* the title of a paper by Sir 
BamptUde Fuller, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal, in the Nineteenth Century and After. 
He reports that the unrest of the past five years has to 
all appearances completely subsided. The extremist 
leaders have grown weary of their protracted struggle 
with the authorities. On the annulling of the partition 
of Bengal, the writer says that it involved serious di.s- 
credit to the British officials of the province who had 
■accepted Lord Morley’s statement that the partition 
was to be taken as a settled fact. It also occasioned 
much irritation to the Mohammedans. Of Delhi as the 
seat of the new capital, the writer says that it is 
exceedingly unhealthy, notorious for its fever and the 
disfiguring complaint known a.<» the Delhi sore. The 
a'vailahle sites are either sodden with river inundations 
or on the stony margin of an arid plain. 

REFORMS WELCOMED. 

The expansion of the Indian Legislative Councils 
aroused apprehensions which so far have not been justi¬ 
fied, " and the reform may be welcomed as exceedingly 
beneficial.” He says the Indian members as a class 
are alert and often eloquent in debate, in intellect on 
a par with their British colleagues. Jlut they represent 
only the educated and the cvell-to-do, and cannot be 
expected to welcome protective legislation for their 
poorer brethren. The high intellectual capacity of 
Indians is recognised in their appointment to high 
judicial office. At the same time the writer adds that 
we must remember that judicial hone.sty is an exotic, 
grown under British influence, and requiring an 
influential body of British judges and magistrates. 

INDIA AWAKING FROM .SLEEP. 

India, he declares, is awaking from her sleep. 
Reform has been chieflv the outcome of residence in 
the West. Towards the most fruitful reform, which 
would be the emancipation of their wives and 
daughters, Indians are making progre.ss, not merely in 
the Brahmo Samaj, but also in the Arya Samaj, in 
postponing marriage and in allowing an increasing 
number of women to go about un'ceiled. Material relaxa¬ 
tions can be noticed in the caste rules relating to food 
and drink. A Hindu gentleman at the Viceroy’s Legis- 
' lative Council has advocated a change in the law, 
enabling Hindus of different castes, and even a Hindu 
and a Mohammedan, to contract a civil marriage 
without abjuring their religion. 

INDUSTRY AND EDUCATION. 

.The industrial development of India is advancing 
very slowly. Nor will the manufactures materi- 
idly increase until the Indians are willing to 
spend more upon comfort and less upon the .sup¬ 
port of servants, relations, and dependants. Con¬ 
verts to Christianity, however, follow the habits of 
the missionaries, whence the remarkably low death- 
rate of the Indian Christian population. CAinversion 
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to Christianity no longer arouses the old resentment. 
Slissionaries are exceedingly popular, both , with 
students and parents. To extend free education, 
however elementary, to all the boys of the country 
would, the writer says, entail an additional charge of 
at least four millions a year, which is about the sum- 
lost by giving up the opium traffic with China. Yet 
the education budget has been more than doubled. 

It is plea.sant to receive so reassuring a report from 
one who had much reason to be severely critical. 

NEW RAILROADS NEEDED IN AFRICA 
AND ASIA. 

Sir Harrv Johnston, in the Nineteenth Century, 
again gives outlet to his marvellous constructive 
imagination. Now it is in the development of great 
systc.ms of railway in .Mrica .and in .^sia. 

TANGIER TO TABLELAND. 

Ihis is Sir Harry’s variant on the Cape to Cairo 
route. He says :— 

The great desire of tlir Iravellcr would be, not to (ravel to 
and from ('nptilown '-jn Alexandria, or even Alj^iers, l>ul by 
way of Tangier in the north of Morocco, within reach, ihrouj^h 
a steam ferry, of the Spanish railway.s. Consequently the threat 
'rrans-Alricnn railway must eventually start from Tangier, a 
place as to the political future of which lirilain, Trance, and 
Spain are now ncjiotiatinjj. It wtnild by means of a steam 
ferry be linked iqi with llie Spanish railway.s and the W’holc 
railway system of Knrope. 

TIIK Rdl'TS TO INDl.A. 

Sir Harry (Icprurales the to a dirert 

railway between India and Europe*. Ho dues not fear 
for the obliteration of i'ersia. Its yiast histor\. like the 
past history of E^jypt, will, he think*;, prevent the 
offacement of its nationality :— 

The railway best siiitcfl to considerations of strategy (rom the 
IJritish point of view wnuUl Ixr one which [irocec»led irnm Basra 
7 ’/./ ihishire to .Shiraz and Bandar Abba^, and from Bartdar 
Abbas followed closely the coastline of .Sifutliern Persia .to 
Ikilncliistaii imtil it was linked up with the Indian system at 
Karachi. This would enable the T'rans-Persian railway, from 
the point where it entered the British sphere in J'ersia, to be 
easily reached, suprrvi>icd, controlled, defendcfl, or attacked 
from the sea coast of the Persian Gulf. 

Sir Harry would square Austro-Gcrmany by givin^t 
tht so Powers free expun.sion in Asia Minor. This would 
make Teutonia as peace-loving as Great Jlritain now is. 
The Paglidad Railway therefore .should be welcomed. 
The be.st security for Great liritain on the Ganges und 
the Indus, as on the Nile, would l>e the growth of 
Germnn commercial interests and investments in the 
lands watered by the Euphrat.e.s and Tigris. 

FROM TANGIEH-tSMAIUA TO KOWFIT. 

Sir Harry's fertile mind suggests yet another route, 
which, he thinks, will certainly be developed in course 
f>f time—that from Sj)ain to 1 angier and all along the 
coast of Africa from Tangier to Algiers. Tunis, Tripolij 
Alexandria, and Ismailia, whence a British railway 
t might run to join the Baghdad line at Koweit, and Jink 
on to the Trans-Persian railway at Muhtunroh. 
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THE LAW OF THE AIR. 

Mr H Brou(.iiam Lelch writes on the junsprudente 
of the air, m the Forlmghlly for August His discussion 
of the private law leads to the tonclusion that the 
airman is free to traverse the property of his neigh¬ 
bour, to hover over and inspeit or even photograph 
the premises below He is responsible, however, tor 
damage that he mav do, bv falling or otherwise, to the 
property he traverses As to publu law, the State mav 
provide for the (olleeting of i ustom dues, and for the 
prevention of -miieeiinL' of landing of infectious 
patients, undesirable aliens the inspection ol forts, 
arsenals, etr , and tin operations of Anarchists In 
international l.vw, in time ot pt.uc the air as well as 
the sea, is what the Rom in jurists call a matter common 
to all 

SHAIL W\R IN ini' AIR Ht VtlCIWlD^ 

In war, the cjncstion rcm.iiiis ojien Is the air to 
be made a llieatri ol war ’ At present the prohibition 
of aerial war w is onh siirnid In twentj seven out of 
fortv four State,, at the Second Hague Conlcreiici 
Among the non signaton arc all the great I uiopcan 
Power- I V c pt Vustria and (iriat liritam, si\ other 
European State- mil |apin 

rile Inin Is ripe for in iipiising nf pnhiu opinion U) staj Ihe 
progress of tins nnjn rnicn^ sc migc 1 here could lielioliircr 
opporlnnitv In v irnvli, or li >b wir Vend vciiliie is 
inhuni in, linnCLC in cnlhilcfnit dl , i m n to llic rulers ind 
siuisniin, win, is iriisUcs in liliilf d I'lcrs, nj wiioni u is 
sUll ill ire li 111 III) „iic il tlnlr slip; ,rl 1 hi s m Is arc running 
out,, till longirdii dtliv the less tin liinei s c f siipccss \\ hv 
should n >1 i li nil and gem t il pr< nsl trinn ciiilmetl liiinnnity 
he Imi I ' I in pn siirin is-lill iiiulin^ n 1 prohahiv w ill not 
he Itenh 1 nnlil nils when llic inn ini^ of the Ihlil Jtn, 

I onlcrenci is dm Whit ol ill the I hunln s of die elidist t 
woild ^ W II 11 ,( ill die I'tni soLiclus' Will! ol all the 

Assoti itioiis, inissioiiirv ml ilulinl'ir in, which nt wiuhlng 
acaloiisly for ill! wcllin ul hnnianili tin ngli , [ten w ilh incoili 
uunsuL uc rc stills t 

AIRCR \I 1' 

Is the Rtiirt foi |ul\ Mi Mirvvn 

O (lorman tn its ot airship anti atio|ihnes Ihe air 
ship fs eclipsed in mtiitsl h\ flu .itrojilane. 

I SVS Of lllf VlRsIlll \i stv. 

Neverllieless, he sa\s 

ll IS nottwDFlhv lli\l in lv\eh< M\rs nt \ioik noZtppihn 
airship has sacrihctd a sin^lt uioniul , nor have our miuII 
IvnglisU oius, with iIjouskHhIs of units to ihtir trulit 1 oi 
MSA'Uork the airship may >(t pi rlorm useful duties, bince it can 
come down to the waves with and quit thcmi with git it 

ease 1 here dots not appeir lo l>t iny reason why a dozen or 
wore of small non rigid airships shoulfl not l)e packed in (he 
hull of a suitable tintial ship in attendance on a fltet, and 
carrying with n the nenssarv plant lor produtintj gas, as 
well as devices tor mooring in the optn , foi suditienl cx^Hri 
enee nowr cxisu Jor niofanng devicts to be coti'^ulefci.l praetieabU 
VARYING WIND VEL()CIT\ filL Cllltl' DIFFICULTY— 

^The chief diffirulty ul the aeroplane is the fact that 
thfte velocity of wind vanei. to an amazing dcg*ee Ihe 


diagrams show some twenty-seven changes of wind- 
speed in the minute As the <Sfaft rises higher into the 
air these wmd-thanges become less frequentj at any 
rate in England — 

The 300 yard level line roughly followb the profile of the 
earth’s surfitc, and the winds below that level behave 
generally in a ‘similar w ly, save that winds attaining a certain 
fUgree of velociij—say 20 miles an hour—dash through and 
pd^i aerial obstacles till ihty are raised vertically on the wind¬ 
ward side of any long range of hilU Ihe impression given is 
ill a such I range of h\\U causes a vertical defleetion of a body 
of the air some 2,000 ymls thick before the hill is reached , and 
the vcrlual niovenient ofa 20 mile wind extends lo a height 
1,000 yards ibovc the hills 

It j-v thought by Captain 1 cv, a seriou-s experimenter on the 
suljcc*, thit lh( rt are cerliin dividing planes or levels or stages 
Ollier than ihe ^00 y ird level where special irregularity may 
le met with in Lngland, nimely, aomiwherc about 700 yards 
up, I, OCX) yards up, and i 300 yards up These divisions 
appirenlly oieui at the lop ol the air zone dominated by the 
plains, the 1 dl ranges, and the m )uni iins rcspcelivtly ; and at 
tiiese dividing planes there are disturbance> ind sudden changes 
ol wind speed 

-\l I OLI emu 1 RILSD 

At prc^eiil, in I pulsiti jiii ire the chit! enemy imt aeroplane 
vvor«vers inve lo \ iiujui-h , but, »s wt prfvgrtss, it will be borne 
in upon us ilm the onlv liopt we have of dtriviiij, the energy 
of flii,hi from tin air lUelf depends upon uiihiiug these very 
pul'inon^ It IS sift to ^a> that wuh the inception of long- 
disitncc s(;irjng w« sluil hnJ that wind pulsations are, |be 
(( nirirv f/t fiien I lo whim we mu I look for the cominerciaf 
xn liNiini i {lull ihe naval in I n 1 it ry sudC'* of the flving 
nu Inih , in I this liiriher iriumjv'i i*, h\ all the signs, not very 
1 ir I (V n i us 

IN IHE TWOPENNY TUBE. 

Raihtax and Travel Monthh give^ an inlcrestmg 
sketch ot the (tntral London Railwav 

W HlThW \SH 1 N 0 B\ MOTOR 
Vmong the (iinous items of information given one 
01 two lOviv he quoted - 

J lu whole of th< tunnels of the t enlr d I ondon Railw ay xre 
pell kIu illy IniK whiled, a iioioi en hiving been tilleAl ui> 
with in inginious ippu itu-. which efiectivelv spiays wilh lime 
h juid die w ht*‘e of ilie interior of the tunnel, is it jomutvs from 
end U> t nd ul the hm 

\ DANt.I-R SIGN VI IHVT slOpS TRVINS 
\ very ingenious mtthud of automaiiealh preveni- 
mu a tniin pissing danger sigiitds i,-> thus dtsi ribed :— 

On the side of the bogie there is a cock with a rubber hose 
lUielnd rills cock is connected lo the iir prfvsUK pipe of the 
\\ tsliiiLhouie brike with which the trims irc hUtd The 
IOC k has a Uver projteiing downw vrds and it troiu any cause a 
trim wtri lu lun pisl i signal which is ii ‘danger," this leTisr 
would strike i.^ainst i trip ire idle at the side of the rails, the 
cock btiHp, thus opened, the*reby lutomalieally applying the 
brakes on all wh( ch of the inin, ^iml bringing it to a standstill. 
\t the s.ime iim<, by means ol a “control circuit governor,** 
the eurrciu would be cut the luotors. When the signal ta 
low tied, the Ire idle is lowt red, so tliat the '* trip cock,” as U is 
tilled, pisses without touching. The lever is fixed on the right 
side of the line, so is to work the trip cock on the leading car 

During the tear 1911 over eighteen million pasitcngei-^ 
vteri (arried on this line. 
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LITERATURE. 


MEREDITHIANa. 

Scribner^s for September publishes a further series 
letters by George Meredith. 

^ SAVAGE ON TENNYSON* 

. ' Writing to John Morley, he said :—- 

1 should have wrilien to ask leave to review Tennyson’s 
Arthurian Cycles; but I could not summon heart even to get 
opening for speaking my mind on it.—I can hardly say I 
ijs^ibiok he deserves well of us; he is a real singer, and he sings 
mild fluency to this great length. Malory’s Mone 
g-Allhur is preferable. Fancy one affecting the great poet 
ratod giving himserf up (in'oiir days !—he must have lost the key 
4 if t&m) to such dandiacal fluting.—Yet there was stuff here 
for ft poet of genius to animate the figures and make them 
refiecl us, and on us. 1 read the successive mannered lines 
' y^lth pain—yards of linen—drapery for the delight of ladies 
would be in the fashion.—The praises of the book shut me 
l.-Way from my fellows. To be sure, there's the magnificent 

J^ricretius.” 


I 


ON BIBLE, FAITH AND I'RAVER. 

fe* Writing to his own son Arthur, he says;— 

j, '. Don’t think that the obscenities mentioned in the Bible do 
harm to childicn. The Bible is outspoken upon facts, and 
jf^htly. It is l>ecausc the world is pruriently and stupidly 

; kharm^ced that it cannot come in contact with the Bible with- 
convulsions. 

k, Ijook for the truth in everything and follow it, and you will 

he living justly before (iod. I^i nothing fl >ut your sense 
a- Supreme Being, and be certain that your understanding 
f' wavers whenever you chance to doubt that he leads to good, 
{p We grow to good as surely as the plant grows to the light. The 
^. Kbool has only to look through history for u scientific assur.ance 
it. And do not lose the habit of praying to ilie unseen 
|.j)ivinily. Prayer for worldly goods is worse than frui.less, 1 ml 
I'j^rayer for strength of soul is that passion of the soul which 
!S|iC»lcbes the gift it seeks. 

To R. L. Stevenson he wrote :—“ Take my advice, 
Mcfer ambition, and let all go easy with you until you 
S^unt forty ; then lash out from full stores. You 
lllire sure to keep imagination fresh, and will lose nothing 
not goading it.” 

gi' To Admiral Max.se he wrote;—“Saw Irving as 
gRomeo. The Love Play teases to present a sorrowful 
KStory, and becomes a pageant with a guaint figure 
granting about.” 

||. NO CVNIC. 

To W. Morton Fullerton he protests against the 
ij'fl^iarge of cynicism 

- None of Illy writings can be said to show' a want of faitli iti 
t'tllttinanity, or of sympathy with the weaker, or that 1 do not 


read the right meaning of strength. And it is not only women 


£?.Of the flesh, bat also women in the soul whom I esteem, believe 
^'fin, and would aid to development. There ha.s Ijccn a con- 
K^tonding of the tone of irony (or satire in despair) with cynicism. 

P ON OLADSTONE. 

‘JC'- Of Gladstone he writes 

Tuesday night I was the g«e$t of the Eighty Club, was 
'(roducc<l to Gladstone (who (avoured me with the pleased 
Efttacc of the amiable public mop in the greeting of an un« 
_.^own), and heard a speech from aim enough to make a cock 
* droop his head despondently. We want a young leader. 

vMiani, prodigiously gifted, in many respects admifable, 
.m jDftn k, I iear me, very much an actor, Ht» oratory has the 


veteran rheloricittn's artifices—to me painfully ", ;•'**> 

1 see him wailing for his effects, liming those tc a M ey 
and Asquith are able lieutenants. The captain ianow'here, 
STIMULANTS AND LITERATURE. 

To Mr. W. G. Ceilings he wrote :— 

I do not abjure wine, when it is old and of a good vintage., t 
take it rarely. 1 think that the notion of drinking any kind. Of 
alcohol as a stimulant for intellectual work can have entered 
the minds ofthos^ only who snatch at the forinri '! ''.fj iitiiy 

conceive a fictitious execution of the latter. ** ■■ mi.'ir.fii ns4y 
refresh, and may even temporarily comfort, tne body 
labour of brain: they do not help it—not even in the lighter 
Icinds of labour. They unseat the judgment, pervert viiaoo. 
Protluctions casfoffby the aid of the use of them are but fiaihy, 
Irasliy slufl'. 

“OUR LITTLE INDIAN STEAD;”; 

Tuts i.s the title wltieh a writer in the Modern IPdrld 
bc.stows upon the late Mr. 15 . M. Malabafi, He 

.says :— 

The? name of Mr. Malabar! is a household word among 
Indians and those who knew him by report perha|>4 are more 
numerous and less unconcerned in the hiss thou gh arc hardly 
cognisant of the real services of the Barsl journalist. The 
universal sympathy arid regret felt towards the p.asslng away of 
our little Induan Stead is so unanimous that Mr. Malabari 
really deserves all for his solid services towards the substantial 
improvement ol Indian people. 

The writer speaks of his developing English to such 
fine mastery of style and diction that in prose and 
poetry he was admired, congratulated and hailed by 
eminent men of letters like Lord I'ennyson, Lord 
.Shaftesbury, John Bright, and hosts ol others. The 
writer further say.s : — 

The fundamental basis for the conslruction of ;i tuition, lay, 
in his opinion, in the removing of all social evils found in the 
society. M’ith this strong belief he set on his mission ol work 
and Iris name as a tiiorough but silent social reformer la 
sufficiently well-known. Mainly he concerned himself with the 
elevation of women. lie endeavoured to set right the evil of 
early marriage. It is no praise if we wy lliul he was in&lrii- 
inenlal in the jWsing of the Age of Consent Bill in l8}l. He 
was also the originator of lire Seva Sadlmn Sabah which 
encleavuiircHi to ameliorate the condition of Indian women. 

A GREAT PHILOSOPHER. 

Last month Germiiny celcbratcfl tho eightieth birth¬ 
day of Professor Willtelm Wundt, and the Deutsche 
Rundschau for August, has marked the ocea.sion by a 
paper, by Herr Ernst Meumann, on the famous philo¬ 
sopher and his work. 

I*ro[c.s.sor Wundt began life as a student of mcriicine 
without any idea of evenfutilly takin/' up philosopliy. 
From 1851-56 he carried on his studies at liihnigen, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin, but his contributions to a 
medical journal between 1858 and i86a show that he 
w'as gradually leaving pure medicine for rc.search in 
connection with the intellectual life of man. From 
liliysiolotty he was led to psychology, and from f«sy; 
-chology to philosophy was not a very long step. . Jn 
1864 he became Professor of Phj-.siology at Ueidelbefe^; 
and in ij575 he was called to Leipsig. ' ” 
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THE ORIGIN OF WRITING. 

In the first August number of the NouveUe Rmmc 
is an article, by M. G. Courty, on the Origin of 
Writing. 

THE ANCIENT TRADITION. 

It has long been a tradition that the Phoenicians 
transmitted to us the art of writing which they had 
learnt from the Egyptians, but if the theory of 
M. Courty that writing had its origin in the neolithic 
petroglyphs of Scine-et-Oisc is acccpt«d, that ancient 
tradition must fall to the ground. The writer explains 
how even in prehistoric times man felt the instinctive 
need ol picturing and recording events, and from the 
picture to the sign was but a ,«hort step. The early 
inscriptions from representing pictures ad\’anccd to 
the representation of ideas, and then of sounds or 
words. All this evolution was going on simultaneously 
all over the world, so that, in a sense, writing was 
born just as much in Chaldea. Egypt, China, America, 
as in Europe. At Tiahuanaro, in Bolivia, the writer 
made some archanlogical re^earches in 11)03-4, and 
discovered u number of lapidary inscriptions, such as 
are lo lie found in Yucatan and elsewhere. I'hese 
inscriptions form the motives of ornament used in 
architecture, hut tlie wnling being of a conventional 
figurative character, it has not so far Ixen po.ssihlc 
to decipher it. 

I'lCTfRE-W KITIM. IN El ROl'K. 

In 11)01, however, the writer had made a mure 
interesting discovery in Seine ct-Oise—the discovery of 
a written language dating hark lo the neolithic period. 
W’hile he was in .se.irch of signs engraved on the 
rocks, he came across a mimher of cuneilorm line.s, 
arranged without anv apparent order. Vet he was 
soon convinced that he had to do with a variety of 
pelroglvphs not traced by accident. He realised that 
the lines had been made by lung and patient rubbing, 
a.nd that Ihev hud nothing in common with the fanciful 
inscriptions which might he executed l)v shepherd.s 
and others, He was not long in linding the instru¬ 
ments which had been used, small fragments of sand¬ 
stone showing a ftevelled polished surface caused by 
the action of tracing the inscriptions in the rock. 
Comparing these pclroghplis with others, he came to 
the conclusion that tlicy were the work of a people 
or a tribe, and that the marks rejtrcsented not svmhols 
but figurative writing. 

A NEW THEORV. 

As to their interpretation, possibly there existed 
once an oral tradition in regard to them. Evert 
sign, the writer felt sure, corresponded to somp reality, 
a living being or an object, and by examining other 
recognisable petioglvph.s he hoped lo find some clue 
to the more enigmatic inscriptions of Scinc-et-Oisc, 
He has examined and compared a number of dolmens 
in Ireland, France, and elsewhere in Europe, the 
inscriptioas of which are analogous to those of Sein6- 
et-Oiss, and has come to the conclusion tliat yie cunei¬ 


form petroglyphs of Great Britain and .'seine-et-Oise 
constitute a transition between the paleolithic and 
the neolithic ages. The evolution of written language 
has been practically the same all over the globe, but* 
if we can conceive that writing obeys the law dl; 
evolution and tliat conventional signs result from the’ 
transformation of pictures, we must admit t^t 
European pictography has given birth to our systenis 
of writing. 

A NOVEL OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr. James Milne, who recently visted Amenca^S 
was fortunate enough to he able to spend a day wi^'s 
Mr. Owen Wister at Philadelphia. In the Book MontMv ' 
for August he records his impressions of the novelist. 

Mr, Wistcr’.s family has been a.s.sociated with Phila¬ 
delphia almost since Philadelphia began, writes Mr,.' 
.Milne. His next story is to he about the Philadelphia^ 
Ilf to-day— its affairs, its administration, its people/; 
Not only doc.- he know the city historically, but he has i 
done great service to its municipal reform movement. 
Ho and his band of reformers determined that the j 
1 orrupt political gang in possession of the municifaUty; , 
should lx- turned out at whatever cost it might involve.' 
.‘\ftcr many arduous years it was accomp!i.^hed, and in ' 
the hook the story of how it was done will probably ■, 
be told. 

No man. no tiiy, can go forwarff with.ml self-reliance (say£ 
Mr. Wister), but wlien self-reliance cfegeneraies into an in* J 
-.T,011111; self-complacence, ihcn you ce.ise 10 go tonvardj.nndgin 
backward ; with closed eyes Philadelphia has been invetcralely r 
rcciling the glories of her iiasl, while Western cities that have" 
no past have been atieiidino to the present and the future. . . . 

Tile case of the ijiiakcr city is the case of Columbia’s whole j 
system of cities, .Slates and Nation. To democracy are we ' 
committed. . . . Ihxs the theory of democracy exact more:, 
from liuinan nature than human nature has lo give? Upon the 
viitiie ot oiir.selves and oiir children it depends whether Colum-. . 
t'ia lias fiilched her w-agon to.a fixer'f or falling star. . . . Let- 
it be printeil in italics that our political system of chopping 
respoiisiliiliiy unti] it is flashed so line that nothing is any ono/y 
person's wliole business is the sure way to bleed that inefliciency '* 
of which we have become a Iryword. 

liiK Report of the Fourth Congress of the Inter-rtj 
iiatiomil Mu.sii'al Society, which was held in London ' 
last summer, has now been issued by Messrs. Novello, - 
under the editorship of Mr. Charles .Maclean. It cojl- * 
tains an exhaustive account of the procttedings, includ-^ .■ 
ing Mr. Balfour's Presidential Address, and a large.', 
number of papers, in English, Erenth, German, or ' 
Italian, by the most eminent musicians of our day on t 
all sorts of subjects connected with music, technical and l' 
.scientific, historical, etc. There are valuable cerntne • 
butions on the folk-song of different nations, lUtdi 
[jiipers on Church Music, Musical Instruments, Musical, 
Bibliography, etc. The Congress is to be congratulated • 
on its remarkable success in a country which is com¬ 
monly supposed to be unmusical. (With IndeZa 
428 pages.) 
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MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


THE OPERA QUESTION. 

Wanted—New Policy. 

‘Wanted —a policy!” With these words Mr. 
^ Hcrmanti Klein begins a short article in the Musical 
'Times for .August on Mr. Hammerstein and the 
London Opera House. 

WHAT DOES THE PUBLIC WANT ? 

L ’ According to Mr. Klein, the trouble with Mr. Ham- 
merstcin is that, while his intentions are excellent, 
does not know his own mind. His fighting instincts 
" are so strong that he cannot refrain from challenging 
Cbvent Garden on its own ground. That is to say, 
with or without the right artists or the right repertoire, 
SJie persists in putting forward ‘‘grand opera” in 
igjtalian or French at high prices, only to discover in 
^ifhe second; as in the first season, that the public do 
want it. In June he thought he had had enough 
i|i>fit,; on July 13 he decided to try again in November ; 
jVund on July 22 he could not say whether he would 
lifio on. The question of real interest is, Will 
Hainmerstein at last bow to the inevitable, and 
IfTeallse that his only chance of genuine and lasting 
i^ucccss in the British metropolis is to give opera in 
!?thf language understanded of the people ? Seriously, 
|Mr. Klein considers opera in English not merely his 
i-jbest. but his only chance. The experiment of ‘‘ The 
'"'■Chihlren of Don ” was not a true criterion of sucecs.s. 

THE RIGHT POLICY. 

Mr. Klein then tells Mr. Hammerstein how to do it :— 
The cause is not to lie won by a hurried production of exotic 
'v sipmpositions, intei|,iretcti without the smallest sense of ensemtil-: 

artists unknown to each other, trained by foreigners un- 
,y*cquainteil with the laws of F.nglish diction, and uttering a text 
i'.ilhat could not be comprehended even if it could be heard, 
c If opera in English is to have a fair trial, it must be under 
i.:Conciitions that arc fair in every sense. The works, whether 
liiliold or new, must be such as the public can listen to with 
;Tpleasure. The same may be saitl of the singers’ voices, and of 
‘fihe fines they are called upon to deliver either vocally or in 
f dapoken dialogue. 'I'he bad old translations must go by the 
y;board and the new ones must be first-rate. The enunciation of 
iv'isvery word must be clear, refined, accurate, and free from 
J:diatect or provincialism. 

In sum, the English must be as good ns is the Etench at the 
‘Opera Comique or the tlerman at the Mofobern. With all this 
iidhere must be conducting and artistic direction in conij'.lete 
Syinpatliy with English-speaking artists and the English 
. language. A representative riper'oire and adequate time for 
^Vatage anti scenic reheatsals will do the rest. 

i ' A Practical Scheme. 

‘I;; ,In the Forlnit^hlly Review for August Mr. E. A. 
Bauglv.in also tlisrusses the Opera Question, and in 
.the main bear.s out Mr. Klein in his views. No operatic 
^fflterpri'.f. except that of Covent Garden, has been 
pri>|H::'. ' ■ epared or well managed, he writes. Though 
Covens (i..rdcn has practically a subsidy in its sub- 
scriptior. I st, great care has to be taken to give the 
sub'tT ''I'r . and the public what they want. No 


scheme that comes into- competition with Covent 
Garden can hope to succeed. A popular opera house 
must give its performances in the autumn, winter, 
and early spring, that is from about mid-October to 
soon after Easter. As far as possible the performances 
should be in English, and the repertoire should be 
framed to attract the special Wagner and Strauss 
public as well as those who like melodious light music. 
Mr. Baughan believes there are rich men who would 
come forward to help a practical scheme. He con- 
sidcr.s Mr. Hammerstein’s Opera House too big. 

But the theatre itself is the least of the difficulties. 
An operatic company would have to he trained almost 
from the \ery first principles. Though there is 
plenty of dramatic talent among our singets, it 
requires the most drastic shaping. The artists would 
have to learn clear enunciation. As an adjunct to a 
Repertory Opera House a national school of opera 
must be established. There should be three distinct 
companies to run an opera house. .Ml the translations 
of operas would have to be revised or completely 
re-written. After a year of preparation it ndght be 
possible to make a start. The permanent opera 
houses of the Continent are the result of years of 
practical work. Here we have to Ix’gin almost at the 
beginning. Unbending will and patient care could 
overcome all difficulties, but so tar that will and 
that care have been abvcnt, and tbis, rather than the 
indilTerence of the public, is responsible for our failures. 


THE SECRET OF MUSIC. 

In an article on .Music's Revelation, which the Rev. 
F, W. Ordo Ward has contributed to the .August 
number of the Westininsler Review, the yvriter refers to 
the dominant characteristic of music—namely, its 
elusiveness. He writes :— 

The secret of niiisic re.sidcs in its oIherne.s.s, the litilirL’CIinn, 
the inefl'ahle, the fugitive grace, the eternal, at once fixed anti 
fleeting, wliich, ere wegra.s|i it, is guneatnl yet remains—mystic, 
wniulerfnl. To he .acquainted witti ourselves, according to 
Maleliranchc, we must he acquaiittcfl with t'uHl. And so, to un¬ 
derstand innsic, we gu outside and heyontl it iitto the heaven lies and 
the everlaslingnesses, whore faith anti siglil, tliought and feeling 
and will, arc all one iit the divine verities and certitudes, the 
innermost centralities of life. Music has most inadequately iicen 
called “thinking in sounds,” though it helongs rather to the 
instincts and intuitions, and assixilates not unequally a sort 
of fatality and freedom. For, in the spaciousttessof its autftentic 
spontaneity, it lies aliove and beyond the very sounds by W'hich 
it manifests ilsedf in a spiritual world of its own. When we 
sectn to have discovered its home with a view to definition, wc 
tiave lost it, liecause it refuses to Ire defineil and moves to a logic 
not of the schools. . . Wc dematid in vain the meaning of 
music, when its essence is, the indefinable, the utis|ieakable, the 
final mystery that perishes when we would subject it to our quali¬ 
tative and quantilativc analysis. The artist sees and feels and 
.^knows, and that he finds enough. We may, in considering 
iflnsic as a science, talk of the lieglnning and the end, but in a 
very real sense it can h.ave neither, bec,iuse it itnmcs from, and 
runs out Who, the eternal and the infinite. 



Leading Articles 

PICTURE GALLERIES IN PICTURE. 

In the Connoisseur foe August there is an article by 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann on John Scarlett Davis, a painter 
of picture.s of picture galleries. 

Davis, who was born in 1804, studied at the Royal 
Academy, and th?n worked in the Louvre. At the age 
of eighteen he exhibited a landscape, his first picture, 
at the Royal Academy. Others followed a few years 
later. In 1830 he began his scries of interiors—Interior 
of a Library, Interior of the British Gallej'y, Interior of 
the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital, Interior of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, Interior of the Gallery at Florence, 
Interior of the Louvre, Interior of the Church of 
St. Baron at Ghent, Interior of the Cathedral at 
Amiens, and Interior of Rubens’s Picture Gallery. 

, The exhibition of iSey. at the British Gallery, which 
Davis has celebrated in paint, included two portraits 
by Van Dyck, which now hang in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museura'at Berlin ; a portrait of a woman by Rem¬ 
brandt, now in the National Gallery; “The Holy 
Family,” by Keynolds; “ The Market Cart,” by Gains¬ 
borough ; and others. Of the five living figures in the 
“ Interior of the British Gallery,” the two in the fore¬ 
ground hate been identilieil as James Northcote, 
contemplating Rcynolds'.i portrait of himself, and 
Benjamin West ; while the others represent John 
Scandrett Harford and his wife, and probably their 
daughter, There is also ,i piece of sculpture represented 
-■-a bu.st of the President of llie Institution, the 
Mar(|UCss (afterwards Duke) of .Sutherland, e.xecuted 
by Chantrey. .\ picture, entitled ” Interior of a Picture 
Galtery,” iiaintcil by Pieter C. Wonder, o? Utrecht, 
in 1820, anil exhilnted at the British Institution in 
1831. is an entirely different work from that of Davis. 

.Many of the exhibitions at the British Institution 
must have l>een very interesting. In 1813 143 of 
Reynolds's lie^t works were exhibited ; in 1830 there 
was an exhibition of works by Sir Thomas laiwrencc. 
and the proceeds, amounting to £3.000, were handed 
to Lawrence's ten niece. : and in 1842 the exhibition 
wa.s devoted to the works (130) of .Sir David Wilkie. 

MAMMOTH MOVING PICTURES. 

The cinematograph is now a familiar noeclt}'. The 
American.s have developed it to a colossal .size, and 
for advertising purposes. In Chambers's Journal 
Mr. D. A. Willey describes the mammoth moving 
pictures made by electricity. The bigge.st of these is 
erected on an hotel 

It represenl.s a Uoiii.in cliariol-racc, ilonc in white iniii 
coloured lights, in w'hieh die horses appear lo he speeding 
around nn arena at a uaid gallop. The in.iin iheinc of ihe 
display is represented by the words placed at the very- top of 
the sign—namely, “ Leaders of the World.’' Onu of the 
chariots which appears in the immediate foreground, is repre- 
settted as being well in the lead of the other iw-o. The horshs, 
while galloping at full speed, nevertheless seem to l>e holding 
their own without Ihe frantic effnrts shown by the other two 
teams. The spectator is supposed to he moving arounil the' ‘ 
arena with the leading cliarioi, and for this reason the stadium, * 
the arena wall, 'and the arena roadway appear to be travelling 
past the horses at high speed. * 
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The sign has been made the leader of the world 
in point of size and number of electric bulbs* ‘' It 
rises to a height of seventy-two feet above the hotel 
roof, and is ninety feet wide. Many seven-stor}’' 
structures arc not more than seventy-two feet highv 
There are over sixty tons of steel-work to support the 
scene described.’’ This moving picture is worked bytlie 
turning oJf and on of the light on the electric bulbs:— 

The legs of the near hnrise are outlined in eight diSereat > 
po:^ilio^s, ami these outlines ate saccessively illuminated so 
rapidly lliat the eye fails to delect the change, making the logr 
appear to Iw moving as if in running. The mane and tail are ^ 
provided with a scries of lamps, which are successively lighted 
in such a way as lo produce luminous waves representing ihe 
waving of the hair. Even the tassels on the harness oi the 
horses are made to move in this way. f 

HOGARTH’S LITTLE COUNTRY-BOX. 

The Archilectural Review for July has a note on the 
Interesting oriel window of Hogarth’.s ' Little Country- 
Box at Chiswick.” By the genero.sity of Colonel* 
Shipway, Hogarth’s house at Chiswick has been handed 
over to the Middlese.x County Council “ in trust for the 
benefit of the public,” and it may be visited at certain 
hours on payment of a small fee. A curious and unusual 
feature in this old brick house is the oriel window, 
entirely made of wiiod. and built on the projecting 
joists of the first floor. Mr. Bernard R. Penderel- 
Brodliurst litis measured it and drawn a plan of it, 
w hich is reproduced in the Rexhew. The window is sub¬ 
divided into panes ol beautiful shapes, and the brackets, 
the cornice, the base-moulding have all been made 
delightful to the eye. During the early part of the 
nineteenth ccntiirv the house was occupied for some 
time by the Rev. H. F, Cary, the translator ol Dante. 

SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 

As It Was a.s'd As It Is. 

The crowd.s that go to see Shakespeare's England 
Exhibition at Earl’s Court will be interested in reading 
Wilson Bcninglon’s sketch in Pall Mall of Shakespeare’.s 
London its it Is. The writer descrities by pen and 
camera the phices notable in Southwark and the City 
wbich arc historically associated with Shakespeare. 
They present a gruesome contrast Itctween ancient 
romance iind modern reality. But the writer makes a 
sitgge.stion which may be (juoted :— 

The now briiit;e front St. Paul's is lo be built, and will cut 
right across Itankside, willi a new road opening through that - 
network of mean atlevs which are the uglier for the lre,auty of 
tiieir iiaines. There nave been many schemes for a Shake- ' 
speare Memorial, none of them universally approved. The new 
bridge affords an opporltinily ; it might well he ** Shakespeare’s ‘ 
Hi idgi'." Ami if tnonuinental .sculpture may form a part of Ihe 
meuiorial. it might he adorned with statue groups suggested by 
Ihe plays. It has often been a matter of wonder to me that our 
sculptors do not seek their subjects in that splendid field. 
What nobler subject than old Lear and the dead Cotdelia?--- 
“ Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little''—or than Lear again braying 
the storm, with the Fool crouching under his cloidc? A score , 
of subjects leap to the luind y there is no need lo name them ; 
.but Shakespeare himself might be gloriously portrayed as Pros* ;; 
pero in Iti.s hour of triumph, .\riel hovering at his shoulder,’ - 
C'alihan grovelling at Ills feet. 
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POPULAR DRAMAS. 

East ano West. 

. Writing in the first August number of La Revue, 
Maurice Pottecher draws attention to the famous 
People’s Theatre at Mezihres, in Switzerland. 

; A PEORLK’s theatre in SWITZERLAND. 

. Known as the Theatre du Jorat, this theatre is 
described as a model institution for the purpose it has 
'in view—performances by the people for the people. 

■ The founder is M. Rene Morax. The latest performance 
' Wis a piece written by M. Morax, entitled “ La Nuit 
• ' 4 b Quatre-Temps,” with music by M. Gustave Doret. 

. A legend of Valais was the source of inspiration of the 
^antjior. It is described as a very sombre drama, 
imprecated with the religious terror of an austere 
pltholicism, such as that of Brittany, and it is put on 
’}? 0 ie stage before a Protestant public. The idea of sin 
damnation dominates the story. Such a piece, in 
SlRhich the action is a good deal restrained, could not 
dispense with music, which is needed, not only to 
accompany the couplets and the dances, but to create 
the fantastic atmosphere of the legend. The inter¬ 
pretation was confined to actors -drawn from the 
people, and feconded by two or three professionals. 
,Two of the popular actresses in the recent play, accord- 
HBg to the writer, were equal to professionals. The 
mounting of the piece, the decorations, the costumes, 
iftlid the general organi-sation were worthy of all praise. 
<fhe home of the theatre is a little village of five to six 
hundred inhabitants, not far from Lausanne. Last 
year Gluck’s “ Orpheus ” was given with great success. 
There are twelve to fifteen performances during the 
■year, and it is stated they attract good audiences, 
jhe Swiss President, with the members of the I''cdera! 
iihd Cantonal Councils, Members of the Diplomatic 
Corps at Berne, the French Ambassador, and M. 
Paderewski, the pianist, have all been present at one 
iOt other of the performances. At Geneva a committee 
has been formed to arrange representation.; of the 
works of M. Mathias Morhardt, another Swiss writer, 
«n similar lines to those which have become world- 
famous at Mezieres. 

Drama for the People tn Japan. 

' The mid-August number of I.a Revue contain.; a 
translation into French of some scenes of a Japanese 
popillar drama, entitled ” Asago.” The tran.slator, 

M. A. de Banzemont, in a note Sijys that in Japan, 
more than in any other country of the East or the 
West, the drama has always been a school of morals. 

To encourage the good and reprove 'evil has ever been 
its aim. Undoubtedly, however, the intrigue is often 
Vu^lgar, the dialogue lacking in refinement, and the 
^sun.igc^ commit acts of ferocity repugnant to our 
feeli^g^ ■. but at the close virtue triumphs and vice is 
Mnished. Baron Suyematsu, in his book on the 
fitemture of Japan, emphasises this distinctive 
bbaracter of Japanese drama, and assures us that it, 
has considerdble influence on Japanese character. As 


in Greek tragedy, the chorus or recitative plays an 
important part in the Japanese pieces, interrupting the 
action constantly to'guide the attention of the specy 
tator, and to explain to some extent the inental 
attitude and intentions of some of the ’{lersonageL 
The dialogue, which alternates witb>the recitative, is' 
spoken almost always by one voice, and is rhythmical 
in character. 

HISTORICAL MONUMENTS— 
WAXWORKS ! 

How many Londoners know the collection of Wax- 
works in Westminster Abbe)' ? There is an amusing 
article on these royal effigies in the Lady's Realm), by 
iMr. Navillus Baldorch. who has rediscovered these 
antique oddities for him.self, and is appareirtly dis¬ 
tressed at the indifference of a generation which turns 
its back on good Queen Hess and her patient com¬ 
panions in dusty distre.ss. Mr. Baldorch makes a 
reall)’ entertaining gyide :— 

Dust ! Dust ! Dasl ! Look up to where tlie vast ceiling 
sccius a Inline grey hint winging its way straight to clcriuiy. 
More dust! Half unconsciously you arc drawing in impressions 
as ihungh they were wine —wine with centuries of dust on its 
bottle. Faded blue, tarnished gold, yellow weary with its own 
t'pulcnce, tired red, parchincnl-like faces in ivory wax, rrjnge» 
las-scls, cracked pearls, and the dull glint of jiaste jewellery loo 
faded to flash raiidjow linis in answer to the? sun. Over every¬ 
thing there’s u giant spider spinning. The spider of dust. 
D:>es the Duke of Buckinghamshire lie at rest cuped in ermine, 
crowned with crimson and gilt? The spider knows. It spins 
across his embroidery, dulling what once was vivid, modifying 
what once was bold. It louehcs his closefl eyes and builds 
little streets ami jialaces between the tracked fingers of yellowing 
wax. It even mars his date, 1736. Queen Klizibeth, standing 
(Opposite him, defies the dust like (he brave woman she was. 
She glares as though she scented an .Armada in every grain* 
'I'lie purple and retl of her .stiff hooped gown isn’t quite so sure. 

It droops and (ptivers away in faded patches and shadows. Her 
pearls, lier crown are conquered, the dust has forced them into 
a grey convent. They have renounced their luitre and gleam, 
their red lights and their blue. They have taken the veil 
—of dust. 

They manage these things better at Madame 
Tu.ssaud’.s. 


“THE SOUL’S NEW REFUGE.” 

Of music Mr. F'rancis Grierson speaks in the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review as the soul’s new refuge :—“ It 
is the only art untrammelled by .sects, opinions, 
parties, and .■.■•.ipl v..! limits, with an adequate 
expres.sion for all the varying moods of humanity and 
the mojt subtle intimation.s of a world lying tKyoi^ 
that of reason and will.” He goes on to dart to say 
that it was not what Rousseau taught that influenced 
the world, but the way he taught—not the matter, but 
the manner. Others before him had said much the 
" same things, but they were not endowed with the 
harmopic m^teries of speech. 
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ROBERT AHD CLARA SCHUMANN. 

In the August number of the BibliotMque Vniverselle 
Anna D. d’^sheim tells once more the love-story of 
Robert SclWimann and Clara Wieck. ' Her article is 
based on two volumes of letters by Schumann, wTiich 
have recently been translated into French by Mathilde 
T. Cremieux. 

THE WILL TO DO. 

At the age of eighteen Schumann adopted the plan 
of keeping a copy of all his letters, and consequently 
the Berlin Library possesses a collection of 4,600 of 
these copies. Also as a young man he was always 
biffly planning out the future. “ When a man reso¬ 
lutely wills a thing, he can do .' i- ” “ A man 
can do anything if he really wants. Let us be deter¬ 
mined and we shall succeed.” He never had time to 
be besred. His various activities were marvellous. 
Having seriously injured a finger, he was obliged to 
abandon the idea of becoming a virtuoso, but he was 
not crushed by the disaster. 

A FATEFUL I'RESENTI.MENT. 

The writer finds the letters .selected by Madame 
Crcmieu.x lx)th delightful and disconcerting, owing to 
the complex chararler of the personality of the artist. 
To her .Schumann appears a mo.st incoherent and 
heterogeneous compound. I'ndoubtedly he had a 
presentiment of the cruel fate which awaited him. 
In February, 18,^8. he wrote :— 


Schumann sent a letter to her father through Cliira, 
It was to he pre.sented to him on her eighteenth' 
birthday. To herself Schumann wrote:—” I have 
said to myself a thousand times that what we ,wislis1 
will be if we really want it, and if we act. Write 
a sirhple ‘ Yes.’” Clara’s geply ran :— • "'■'I 


^'ou ask me for a simple }« f Uow could a heart so lull of 
an irrepressible love as mine not be able to pronounce so smafl.a: 
word ?—so important, nevertheless! „ , 

From the depths of my soul, 1 do it, I say it. Your (rroj^ . 
seems .adventurous, but a loving heart should know no fear, ■ 
answer again, “ \ es 1 ” . . . 

I, too, feel that “ it will be.” Nothing in the world 
make us go back, and I will show my father that a young UkutS 
can give proof of firmness. 


HAPl’INESS AND TRAUEDY. 

For no adequate reason Wieck persisted in hB.t* 
opposition for two years, and finally Schumann hhA-. 
recourse to the law. The marriage took place 
1840 ; Clara was then twenty and Schumann twenty* .: 
nine. No marriage could have been happier. Clara's ; 
talents were strengthened, and Schumann composed' 
the works which his wife interpreted. After abo^jf 
three years Schumann had a serious attack of- nervotufi^^ 
prostration ; in 1849 the headaches reappeared, aSid j; 
finally he died in 1856 at Endenich, near Bonn, in thi^| 
hou.se of a doctor under whose care he w.i.s under-” 
going treatment tor complete nervous prostration. 
Mis wife survived him till 1896. 


In the nighi i>f OcIoIkt ry-i.Sih, 18^3, Ihere suddenly came to 
me the mosl frightful ihnnght which a human crealure can 
conteive, the though! rtf the most lerrible accidenl which 
Heaven can inflict - the tear of losing my reason ! This horrible 
idea trxrk yioasessiun of me with such violence that 1 repulsed all 
consolation. 

Obse,ssed and tortured by .sin h tipprehcnsion, 
Schumann consulted a physician, who reassured him 
and advised him to marry. He became engaged, 
living in the same house as the Wieeks. but alter a 
few months the engagement was Itroken off. 

THE C(IUR.SE OF TRUE LOVE. 

Music was not taken up as a serious profession till 
after he had spent some time at the I niversity studying 
law to please his mother. But he had been a pupil of 
Friedrich Wieck, the father of Clara, and had made 
rapid progress. He had always admired the talent 
of Clara, who received her -training from her father, 
but Wieck wished to keep his daughter. Having 
given her the musical education which was the 
admiration of all connoisseurs, he fought, not as a 
father, but as an artist against her marriage with 
Schumann, knowing full well that she would devote 
torself to the music of the young composer, fie could 
piDit bear the idea of the glorification of his own personal 
work being lost to profit the work of another. 

'■ KNOWING NO FEAR. 

• When Clara was seventeen, howcvflr, she became 
secr^ly engaged to Schumann. A short tiiwe after 


A GRF.AT CARILLONNEUR. 

AT Mechlin, on July i, there was a veritable feast of ; 
bell-music in celebration of the twenty-live years: 
service of Josef Denyn as city carillonneur, says the 
Musical Times for August. ' -|i 

In the afternoon a recitaf was given by the best,, 
representative players of Belgium and Holland.” 
Another item in the day’s proceedings was the prcsensrtfj 
tation to M. Denyn of a new bell to be placed in 
famous carillon, with the dedication in Flemish: 

■■ To the great carillonneur, Jet Denyn, by an admiringy! 
public.” In the evening M. Denyn, the greatest living; 5 | 
exponent of his instrument, gave a recital to aijgf 
audience numbering anv’thing from 20.000 to apaxxjJ 
people, whom he held spell-bound'with his rcmarkabl«|| 
performance. Finally, the King conferred upon hin*^ 
“ La Croix de Chevalier dc I’Ordre de Leopold,” 
the city of Mechlin presented him with a mctkljia'| 
honour of the occasion. ;* 

On July 22 M. Denyn paid a visit to England tft'S 
give a recital on a carillon at Loughborough, eiMnposcd 
of forty bells, recently completed by Messrs. Taylor, 
tl-.e well-known bell-founders, and placed in a tower ■! 
specially erected for the purpose on their own premises.,| 
It is deseriltcd as the first carillon writh clavier nuMteJ 
by an English founder, and. is probably the 
accurately tuned set of bells in existence. 




Random Readings from the Reviews, 


A DtvouT Diplomatist. 

I*nn(c Reuss, the grctit Prussian diplomatist, who 
Whs sent alter Sadowa on a special mission to 
Napoleon III, who, as German ambassador m 
Vienna concluded the Austro-German alliance, and 
who knew the diplomaiu history of Europe most mti- 
ttiatel) Irom 1866 till his death in 1906, is the subject 
of a ‘'ketch b\ Mr Sidney Whitman in the hortmghth 
The writer quotes this testimony trom one who knew 
him mtimattlv — 


His poluical instinct, his tact, his delicacy of touch in the 
iQhna^nienl of affiirs were remarkable For at certain critical 

C etures the allernaiive of peace and war may be said to have 
n balanced at the point of his ptn 

It impreiised me deeply to find him, at such a moment, 
-Siting in prayer m front of his writing mattrnls May Gtnl 
. to me Ills grace to give correct expression to the right 

thoughts, so that bloodshed may be ivoidtd,” and God heard his 
.prayer, so full of simple faith and trust There w is rarely his 
Ijfce. so absolutely exempt was he from everyday vanity and the 
p^tiness of things lie coinbinect rare modesty with a certain 
loftiness: the union of a chastened spirit with the wide ringe of 
a superior mind, and wiili it there was a delightful l)uovancy 
and freshness about him I fancy it was his love of art and 
Eiftture that gave this mellowness to his inmd It enabled him 
to see so much of the beauty of things, so much of their deeper 
amport. This again may have had something to do with lus 
dharming social qualities, his keen sense of humour, for he thus 
j)erceiNcd many things unseen by his cutotaa^e 


.\ll nit DiFFI-RI-N( t ' 

In a most amusing paper ])^ a rttent patient in 
appendicitis, “the (onfession of a retormed scofler,’ 
whichappears m the American Magazine for September, 
the writer says — 

Appendicitis surgically treateil might justly be coinpired to the 
eradication of a wart , and scofiltrs would be right m prociaim 
rag “Aw, there s nothing to it” No, and there’s nothing tc 
jumprag off tht Brooklyn bn igc until you’re in the water 

A surgeon proffered a slalemtni for $1,000 to a parent or 
nuvbc a husband, more Likt ly a husband And thi hudjinl 
kicked, demanding an ilcinised account This promptly came 
For operating $ i 

for knowing how 999 

So in appendiciu-, the pilien»\ account should re id 
Operation Noihim, doing 

Getting over it , \\ ow ' 

Ihc whole paper is one ol the most humorou-. ton 
tributed to periodKal literature for ^omc time 


CROMWrLL AT DroGIIFOA 
I'resh light on Cromwell at Drogheda is offered in 
the Nineticnth Centuty by Mr. J b \\ illiams I homas 
Carlyle had reverbed the traditional judgment on 
Cromwell’s action m that historic siege Gardiner’s 
CTcater authority had confirmed this < hanjjft of opinion 
fc. Williams brings evidence from contemporary 
letters and newsbooks published without Ik erne to 
prove that the whole garrison had first of all had their 
arms taken awav from them before they were 


slaughtered, that the refugees m St. Peter’s Church, 
which included women and children, were all slam, 
neither women nor children were spared So “ to kill 
unarmed men, women, and children brands Cromwell 
as a savage, outside the pale of decent human beings ” 
In trying to conceal the truth about Drogheda, 
Cromwell was hut doing what he had done before, 
Mr Williams q'hotes baxter s remark of Cromwell 
‘‘ He thought Sc(reiy a virtue and Dissimulation no 
vice, and Simulation, that is, in plain English, a Lie, 
or Perfidiousncss, to be a tolerable fault m case of 
n(ce^''lt\ ” 

llIF GRlEV\NCfS Ol THE LoWER DECK 

“ Slops vtnus Men m the Navy ’ is the title of a 
piptr m the L«chc//b\ Mr Stephen Reynolds, 
in whiih he (lc.*ls \er\ taithtiilly with the \dmiralty 
for thiir ncgled of llu legitimate wants of the lower 
pirsomul of the licet He UlK a characteristic 

“.loi \ 

I he oultoine on llu lower deck his Ijren a growing stri'se of 
saRnes«., <it ^ru,> ince of being “iloni down " , i smoutilering 
(IixconlciU uiiith uiiglil It inv nionicnt recently Invc bur^l into 
i l)l i/L, iiul winch liR, in fait, thrown oH inoic sparks ilun the 
piilihc IS aw IK of V ) irn lint is b mg told of Mr ( hurchill 
inis oil very mally the stiie of the lowtr dick ind Us feeling 
il not imhcnlK, is 1 undcrstind the cpisoifc to be, it is 
i\t- t(lini,ly />tti fr ah 

iht I ir>Nt fori, to the gr< it glte of tin lowtr deck, Ins .1 
habit of goiiigsiraiglit loibi men, with tlisugirdol icrcmonial 
Tn 1 oflicnl rtcrj)tion» ctiy ^(.a^ 1 ilous to the old school of 
officer AlKnrd one of llio ship-. In. ftll m with .1 slokir, isked 
Iiini how long lu Ind becniiitlu Scrsict, ind was duly informed* 
h'lid Mr t huichill, “I)\ou likt \our )ob’” 

“ I cm t say 1 do, sir, ’ n plud the stoker 
“ ^^ell, wluTs wrong with il^’ i-iked Mr Chuieliill 
“WIni’s wrong with it-*” repeated the stoktr, Ifxiking eery 
frinkly into liis ti c “ Well, wlnt’s right with it 

Ani Mr ( liuichill wis nonplussed For onit he Im<! no 
answer ready ihe wrongs >0 fir outweigh the rights 

i lu Irulli IS (hit the \ ivy his Imiuglu itself into ill (kIout 
imong the people from whom the pick of llu* lowtr deck is 
It rimed , goo t men are going out of the Servitt as quickly as 
tluy tin , recruiting is filling off, ind would hive filleii oil still 
luoie ilul U not mostly optrUe among boys not old cn )iigh to 
ktu>w their own iinnds Therefore, at last, siimelhiiig is 'o lie 
done, Very largely bteuisc, perforce, it has to be done. 

lubtrtulosia is well known to be increasing in the 
1 '(Cl What else can he expected^ - 

I leel Surgeon Bcadnell stated at Berlin that whereas a healthy 
pf r^on on sliort is esiimiKd to mjuirc hoo cubit feet of air, a 
loldicr in Imrruks is allowed 6cx) f<ft, a pauper 300 feet, and 
a Ir lining ship boy 290 feci, the .illowance for a luui in a 
motlern Driaimm^ht is soiiiclinus no more than 86 feet As a 
young seaman in one of the Dnadnoui^htt expressed it to mt t 
“ \ ou cXi’t turn in your hammock without disturbing th( men 
each side of you, and when they cough—and there’s any amount 
of coughing nboud ship—(he spit comes right into your face. 

1 he old ships were .a king to lliese new ones 

^ The writer give-> in full ‘ tht lo>al appeal from the 
lower detk,” the naval Magna Charta for 1912, COn- 
sistmgt >t four pages of close print. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The September number is an excellent one. Most 
of its papers deal with current problems of politics. 

WHAT TO DO WITH ALBANIA. 

M. P. P. de Sokolovitch gives an extensive survey 
of the history of the Albanians, leading up to the 
present disturbances. He urges ;— • 

The Turks should learn to realise that the Achilles heel of 
Empire in Europe is to lie found in Northern Alh.inia. They 
Should with inflexible determination create real order in these 
parts and inspire the inhabitants with respect for the Consti¬ 
tution and the laws. This once accomplished, it would not he 
diflicult to win over the Albanians to the new tloverninent, 
which is as much to their advantage as to that of all the other 
subjects of the Empire. Wlien they liave advanced in the path 
of progress they will form an important factor in the future 
confederation rtf the Bt^lkans without any renunciation of their 
language, their religion, or their loytiliy to lire Otioirmn Eimpire. 
The peace of Europe at this moment largely depends upon the 
solution of the .Albanian riuestion. 

FRANCE PERMANENTLY REPUBLICAN, 

Mr. .Sydney Brooks, writing on p'rance and the 
Republic, dis.sipitte.s the idea that frequent rhanges of 
Ministry indicate instability in Prance. He says both 
in P'rance and the I'nited Slates the people are superior 
to the politicians. 'J'hc real life-work of the two 
countries proceeds uninterrupted by the fretful 
clamour of politics;— 

The staff is constantly iK-ing changed, but the programme 
remains the same. To maintain peace airroad tyrd order at 
home ; to keep llte Cliurcli in its proper place without ircr- 
sccution : to secularise education ; to maintain the .Army and 
the laws that insure respect for property; to iiuilrl up a powerful 
Navy ; to found Colonies, and to protect French agriculture ami 
industries; ami, in foreign aliairs, to encourage the closest 
relations with Russia—litis lias Iteen tlie programme which the 
country as a wliole has w illed and w hich every Ministry has done 
sometiring to carry out. 

H the permanent olTicials adininislcr the country, 
it IS the pea.sant who is its ultimate ruler. His thrift 
and tranquillity and devotion to the main chanee are 
the determining factors in the policy of the State. 

FIVE STAGE.S OE COLOMAL LIFE. 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott ilescrilKs the evolution of 
Colonial self-government. He says :—“ Those portions 
of the Colonial Empire which have now attained to 
the highest point of political development htive passed 
through the following stages:-—(i) Military Govern¬ 
ment ; (2) Crown Colony administration ; ( 3 ) repre¬ 
sentative government; (4) responsible government ; 
(5) federation or union.” The formal links which 
bind the great Dominions to the Motherland arc, apart 
from the deeper tic.s—first, the King ; .seconii,ihe King 
in Parliament; third, the King in Council; fourth, 
the Executive control. 

OUR WITHDRAWAL FROM THE SUGAR CONVENTION. 

• Mr. Edward Salmon writes with purple indignation* 
against the policy of the Government. He reports 


the opinion of the West Indies. Barbadoes anticipates';,' 
acute financial distress, British Guiana an arrested' 
development and commercial depression, Trinidad - 
joins in the chorus of dismay. Mr. Salmon also says: 
that since the Convention East Anglia has laid tte 
foundation of a beet industry with the prospect of 
iiitrc.t-ing employment. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Norman Bentwich discusses the Russian passport, 
question, and the difficulties involved in greater free^ 
dom being giv'en under treaties than the local law 
admits. .Mr. Hilaire Belloc attempts to define the 
classical .spirit in art. Mr. E. B. Chancellor describes 
the changes taking place in London, and grants that- 
though much has been lost in picturesqueness and the 
outer semblance of historic tradition, much lias been.; 
gained in dignity of daily life and architectural achieve-f 
ment. Mr. fh H. Moorhouse gives a charming paper 
on aspects of William .Morris. Mrs. A. Harter recalls 
the escapades of Casanova, whom she styles “ a prince 
of adventure.” Mr. A. Beaumont surveys the life and i 
work of the musician Massenet. 

THE NINT:TEENTH CENTURY. 

The Septeniber issue cos ers a wide range of interest, 
no fewer than six out of the seven’.een articles dealing 
with India, tihina. and japan. 

“ THE PASSING OF THE ENGLISH JEW.” 

Mr. L. Benjamin traces the steady advance of 
Anglicisation .among the Jews of England, one of the 
most active ekments being the advance of Jewish 
women. He asks :— 

ILave w'c oulhved our destiny? Is our isolation a meaning'* 
less relic ? Is ihc ancient race lo he Anglicised out of its 
distinc tive existence ? These are the questions which every ; 
thoughtful Jew must ask himself. And the answer ? Who can 
doubt that it is in the affirmative. The disintegration of the 
Jewish community has begun at the top, though the imniigratkHi 
of ilie foreign Jews, not yet emancipated from the trammels of 
the itilwl laws, constantly recruits the orihoilox section, aiKt 
doubtless, for a very long time lo coinc, will coniintie lo do so, 
I'he end is not yet, but in this country at least it cannot be. 
indefinitely posiponetl. 

PROGRESS IN CHINA. 

Captain .\. Corbelt-Smith ofler.s some aspects of 
Chinese reform. He suggests that five-sixths of the,. 
Chinese people have no concern with the revolution or» 
with reform of any kind. \'et in the ea.stern provinces 
there has been a breaking-up of old traditions and an 
influential progress in thought and action such as man, 
either east or west, has nc\'cr conceived. At present 
5,400 miles of railway are in course of operation, with 
plans for an additional 14,00c miles. Thirty-two and a 
half millions of foreign capital have been invested in ' 
these railways. In the sphere of education OA-er 50,000 
schools and a million and a half students are reporteth 



■nM! study of English is compulsory, arid English is 
the official medium in all scientific and technical 
brf||nches. Books of science and technology are most 
in demand for translation. One of the most popular 
books is Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” with W'orks 
’by Darwin, Rousseau,.and Huxley close behind. The 
.’^^rilter urge.s on English visitors to China to show less 
aiAfgance and more sympathy, 

.PLEA FOR THE A.MIMAI.S OF THE EMPIRE. 

' ■ Animals in their relation to Empire is the sul^ject of 
» most laudable paper by Mrs. Charlton, who has gone 
;tt|rough the length and breadth of India with a view to 
j^moting measures for the prevention of cruelty to 
i^imals. She reports the horrible practice of fla) ing 
.'goats alive, in order to obtain longer measurements, 
which being done within closed doors docs not come 
tjt^er the control of the law. She grants that the 
I'ndian people as a whole arc but little addicted to the 
comnu'-iiin of brutal acts,but the poor bea.sts still need 
proiec'on. She recommends that there be a central 
council established for the supervision and further 
jiotection of the animals of the Empire. 

',.y OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. G. Snead-Cox explains the dispute as to the 
' 3 H«pal decree Ne Temere and the Canadian marriage 
.law, and urges that in Quebec province an exception 
similar to what prevails in Germany should be made in 
•the Papal ordinance. Canon Moves pronounces Perc 
Hyacinthe’s marriage to be against the taws of the 
Chfirch, and so incapable of approval by the Church, 
aftd quotes the Roman Archbishop w ho was said to have 
blessed the marriage as witness again.st that statement. 
i^fe.ssor Lindsay puts the case for and against 
Eugenics. Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock indicates a 
.number of reforms intended to attract more recruits 
the colours. Major Clive Morrison-Bell, M.P., 
wesses for redistribution and a General Election lieforc 
Home Rule. Sir H. T. Prin.scp pleads for the adoption 
,df measures to make British judge.s in High Courts of 
India more respected by the native Bar. 

;; THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

SciFlo SiOHELE contributes to the Nuova Aniotogia 
An interesting appreciation of Francesco Crispi and 
bis Imperialism, pointing out that his ideas were in 
advance of his time, and that the occupation of Tripoli, 
ten years after his death, is the realisation of one of his 
favourite .schemes. In his own day Crispi’s policy was 
held to be disproportionate to Italian potentiality; 
to-day Italy has risen to his level and is carrying out 
bis ideas. E. Buonaiuti discu.sses sympathetically the 
Irish Home Rule Bill, and marvels at the opposition 
^ k of Englisti Catholic Conservatives. The Deputy 
G. Sannarelli writes in a very pessimistic vein of the 
|n^alence of tuberc-ulosis in the human race, and 
^otes many melancholy facts concerning its ravaj^ ,, 
He notes especially the prevalence of phthisis in 
the big European armies, and the fatal susceptibility 


to. it of persons cqjning frmn an ” ubm.lecttd % Alt 
infected district. Furthermore, it is ci'^tued man wdio 
carries the disease to the uncivilised. On the other 
hand, the author states that the Jewish race continues' 
to show itself singularly immune from tuherculw 
disease, and he quotes the English as a striking example 
of what he calls “ the inevitable biological process of 
collective immunisation,” to which, far more than to 
hygienic progress, he attributes the fact that con¬ 
sumption has now been reduced among us to quite 
tolerable proportions. G. Posta describes the military 
preparedness respectively of Germany and of France, 
making a comparison very unfavourable to the latter, 
and sums up in favour of the probability of a European 
war in the not distant future, one reason given betl^ 
that the Italian conquest of Tripoli has " brought 
Europe back to a more correct appreciation of realities,” 
and has shown what a proud nation can accomplish. 

The magazines, indeed, all'continue to express com¬ 
plete equanimity as regards the* progress of the war, 
and espebiallv as to the moral rc,sults of the “ tkid ” 
into the Dardanelles. The increasing internal troubles 
of Turkey are naturally regarded with satisfaction. 
Of articles dealing spccificalh’ with the campaign the 
most noteworthy is one in the Rasiegna ContemporatiM, 
describing, with the help of pholograplvs, the town of 
Bengasi, the capital of Cyrenaira, and the transforma¬ 
tions it is undergoing at the hands of the Italians. 
Water and electric light are being laid on, the Arabs 
have been induced to work, and plans are on hand 
for the con.struction of a large port, the most urgent 
need of all. 

Ca-nobium. written partly in Italian and partly in 
French, continues to represent advanced religious and 
non-Catholic thought on the (Continent. .\ discussion 
as to Bergson’s conception of God by Marcel Hubert, 
a destructive examination of the miracles recorded in 
the Gospels, and a learned es.say on the spiritual 
evolulion of religion, form the principal topics of the 
current issue. 

The Rivista Interriazionale gives the history of the 
recent efforts to establish an international federation 
of Catholic Peace Societies. This now exists, thanks 
mainly to the initiative of M. Vanderpol, of Lyons, and 
some five or six nations are affiliated, England being 
represented by the Catholic Peace Association, ot 
which Cardinal Bourne is president. It is now contem¬ 
plated to found an institute for the study of Christian 
international law, the seat of which will be at Louvain. 
In an article on “ .\lcoholism among Women," 
Rinaudi gives appalling statistics concerning 
results of the drink habit, which he sums up m the 
single phrase “ destruction of family life.” AlHiough 
intcmpfrance is far le.ss common in Italy thauo in 
Northern countries—while the average antfuel’con¬ 
sumption per person in the United kingd<»n is two 
gallons ot pure spirit, in Italy it is only half a litre— 
yet the evil is on the increa.se, and the writer is antious 
to enlighten his countrymen as to the cmtscH^tienea 
they ^ill incur. ' ' * . 
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TflK Theosophist for August contains a lecture 
^iivered by C. Jinarajadasa at Benares in 1911, on 
'‘ The Vision of the Spirit,” in which he describes the 
various stages of life evolution, from mineral to vege¬ 
table, from vegetable to animal, and from animat to 
man. This doctrine, he says, “ shows Nature as not 
wasteful and only seemingly cruel, for nothing is lost, 
and every experience in every form tha,t was destroyed 
in the process of natural .selection is ttca.surcd by the 
life to-ciay.” . . . . “ In each human being is seen 
this same principle of an imperishable evolving life.” 
He describes the experiences ot the soul as it passes 
through the various “ Visions,” to come at last to the 
“ Vision of the Spirit.” “ Buddha, Kri.shna, and Christ 
have shown us in their lives something of what that 
vision is.” . . . . “ Now for the soul who has come to 
the end of his climbing, each man is only ‘ the spirit 
he worted in, not what he did. but what he became.’ ” 
Interesting to read in connection with ihi.s leiture arc 
two articles in the Thensophical Path for August— 
“The Antiquity of Man.” hy T. Henry : and ‘‘The 
Scattering of Races,” be T. H. Both deal with the 
question ot Evolution. In the former. T. Henry say.s 
that, according to the recent admissions with regard to 
the (ialley Hill man, to whom Professor Keith assign.s 
an antiquity of at least 170,000 years, if the .accepted 
ideas of evolution are to he maintained, the age of man 
must be put immenseh- lar hack, as there is no evidence 
that the man of that remote epoch was any more ele¬ 
mentary than the man of to-day. Mrs. Besant writes 
on “ Investigations into the Super-Physical.” ‘‘ A 
Ru.ssian ' follow.s his last month s paper on ‘‘ Ihc 
Perception ot Man and Animals ” with one on ” The 
E'our-Dimcnsional World,” and explains how it is pos¬ 
sible to break through our illusory three-dimensional 
world and penetrate into the world of four dimensions. 
An article, written by an experienced Russian educa¬ 
tionalist, and translated by Princess (lalitzinc, describes 
the condition of children and education in Russia. 1 he 
writer maintains that it is the lack of religious con¬ 
sciousness in education that is responsible for the 
great rise in the numlter of suicides amongst the children 
of to-day. “ The root of the diseases of our young 
generation lies in the absence of seriously defined 
problems of spiritual culture. This explains the lack 
of moral development in our children, as well as the 
absence of equilibrium, because where there are no 
restraining moral centres, all other centres are also 
weakened.” 

The Theosophicttl Path for ,\ugust contains, besides 
the^wb articles named above, an account of Leonardo 
da Vinci and his wofks, by C. J. Ryan, who ^ites of 
him, not only as a painter, but as a great philosopher 
and scientist. Far ahead of his time, in one of his 
manuscripts preserved at Milan there is a note express¬ 
ing the opinion that ships could be driven by steam.* 
Leonardo studied the principles of aviation, and tried 


many practical expenmopts with ' ilyii^-machines. 
Other articles arc “ Theosophy, the Key to Andent 
Symbolism,” by H. T. Edge ; “ Some Practical Aspects 
of ‘The Secret Doctrine,’” by “ W. L. B.” ; “The 
Immensity of the Universe,” by “ T.” ; “ Fear and 
the Warrior,” by R. W. Machell, illustrated by photo-, 
graphs of Mr. MachcH’s two paintings on the 
” Your Instinct of Greatness,” by Lydia RoK,,M.]p,; 
The writer finishes this interesting article by declarihig^ 
that, “ If you allow the greatness, of your nature to 
act, it will show itself in your thought and feeling,'^; 
your face, in your walk, in your work. Your hjfc,,, 
however hidden, will be a strong, silent challenge to lb#' 
greatness in every fellow-man to come forth and claim,; 
its kin. The peace that men .seek at any price wiS'. 
freely follow you everywhere. Trv it! ” 

The International Theosophieal Chronicle for August;- 
contains, amongst several inlerc'ting short papetsi,' 
one of .special interest by a student, entitled “Soihe: 
Reflections on the Power of Thought,’’ It is well worth 
reading and remembering. The following quotation 
gives the keynote to the pitper :—" It may seem that 
what we da. and not what we think, is the more 
important, yet let us not forget that every action that_ 
is performed is preceded hy a thought.” 
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THE DUBLIN REVIEW. J 

The July number covers a great range of interest, -a 
Be.side the papers separately noticed, the editor dis- 
cusses Leo XIII.'s bull on Anglican orders. He grants Vg 
that among Anglicans the Roman movement I® 
checked, yet “ if the time ever comes when iJie Jjg 
extreme High Church party finds its position in the N 
Established Church so difficult that it is led to approach 
us with a strong wish for reunion, they are likely to bit 
met halfway by general good-will.” Mr. Stephen .J 
Harding discusses the three great strikes, lie favours 
the cau.se of the railwatmen, but pronounces ‘the J 
miners’ strike an unju.stiiiablc and selfish “comer" ^ 
in laliour. and condemns the London dock strike fgs 
irrational and wrong. He advix'ates legislation td- s'S 
make .i.'.'u nini'• between employers and Trade 3 
Unions legal contracts, with damages as sanction. ^ 
Canon Barry marks the centenary of “ Ideal Ward ” 
hy candidly condemning the mistakes he made, while-. f-S 
eiil'igidiig his vision of the Church and method of 
silencing the sceptic. Mrs. Bellamy Storer writes n 
poem on the Titanic, in w hich she says that^ 

The priests that prayed ' 

The wife that stayed, 

And sinners brave 

Who died to save, ‘ ‘ - ^ 

Thy dead shall arise, ' 

Saved by sacrifice, c 

Through love of God and of man. 

A. ?. Graves contributes an interciiting study of the 
preternatural in early Irish poetry, from which excerpts ^ 
are given in English translation. M. Lion de Ijintsheere'-i^ 
o^lts in the recent Belgian elections as proof ot 
popular support tor Catholic policy. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY RE\^lfeW. 

StrvERAL articles have been noticed elsewhere from 
th? September issue. 

NEW USES FOR OLD CATHEDRALS. 

Canon Barnett thinks that our ancient cathedrals 
are specially designed to help in the spiritualising of 
modem life. He advises that they might be used for 
■civic, county, and national functions, for intercession 
lit'times of crises, and for services in connection with 
conferences for scientific and trade and social reform 
purposes. He would have the newly-elected civic 
.Council gathered in the cathedral. The clergv attached 
-^0 the cathedral should give classes or lectures in 
Sociological, theological, and historical subjects, and 
regular teaching should be given in the relation- of 
music to worship. The staff should also in.struct visitors 
arid their guides in the living significance of the sacred 
past. ITie last ■ is a calendar of worthies, and 

a lecture every month on one such « orthy. 

A GREAT FIND IN ASIA MINOR. 

Sir William Ramsay describes a discovery made by 
his party last year—one of the greatest theocratic 
centres in Asia Minor, the sanctuary of .Men Aska^nos 
at Antioch, the Phrygian city near Pisidia ;— 

' It has been commonly understood th.!! the god of .\ntiocli 
.'luid' his seat in the city; but Strabo says clearly (bat the 
sanctuary was near, not in, Antioch. The actual position is on 
a steep mountain-peak on the opposite (left) side of the river 
Anthios (which flows close nnder the cily walls) about two 
miles to the south of the city, and nearly 1,500 feel above the 
stream, A great altar, 66 feet by 41 feet, was the holy place. 
It stood on the summit of the mountain in a plot of ground, 
230 feet by 137 feet, which was defined by high walls. The 
west wall is Irest preserved, and stands nearly 10 feet high, but 
must originally have been higher; its front was concealed in 
great part by fallen blocks of stone. The face of Ibis wall, and 
all the buttresses which strengthen it, were covered with 
dedications to the god, a sufficiently abundant proof that the 
sanctuary was dedicated to Men Ask.aenos. 

BACON AS IRISH REFORMER. 

Mr. J. M. Robertson descrilies Bacon as politician, 
“ the typical English political thinker ol that time,” 
if practicality be the English characteristic. In 1602 
Bacon submitted to his cousin Sir Robert Cecil con¬ 
siderations touching the Qiicen’.s servite in Ireland. 
Bacon urged :—(i) The extinguishing ol the relics of 
...the war; (2) the recovery of the hearts of the people ; 
,(3) the removing of the root and occasions of new 
. troubles; (4) plantations and buildings. Mr. Robert¬ 
son also applauds Bacon’s suggestion on the union 
between England and .Scotland ; he outlined such a 
union as might have averted the civil war and the 
Highland rebellion of the next century. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Canon Rawnslcy calls attention to Charles Dickens’s 
connedtion with the latke District in his friendship 
with Mr. Angus Fletcher, a native of the latke District, 
^iwith whom Dickens travelled in Scotland and Italy. 
Mr. A. J. Philip suggests a central reference library for 
London, consisting of books purchased from its own , 
funds-at the rate of £30,000 per annum, and the useiflf. 
the present reference stock of all the libraries d- 


Londwi, anytliing f{om a million upward.s. The Rev. 
•Alexander Brown dirges against certain' eschatological 
fancies of Schweitzer and othgrs that the programme,: 
of Jesus was simple, reasonable, and now almost ful¬ 
filled. The “ end of the age ” was the close of thie 
jen ish dispensation. Mr. Herbert Burrows emphasises 
and commends the Montessori method of spontaneous 
education. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The September number is not all pitched in the 
shrill tone of its monthly chronicle. There is a quaint 
and eerie paper by Weyland Keene, entitled “ In 
Search of Silence,’’ descriptive of a pilgrim .seeking, 
amid the Alpine snows, ireedom from the sound of 
human v oices, and returning with difficulty from the 
spell of the eternal solitudes cured of his misanthropic 
taste. There is also an outspoken paper on mother¬ 
hood. quoted elsewhere, by a writer who purports to 
speak in the name of the best women of Europie. 

A minor novelist tells of his experience with 
publishers—“ thirteen years’ hard labour, fourteen 
novels jinblisbcd, three novels unpublished, and 
an average of about £40 per volume less the cost of 
typing and postage. Driving a t;ixi-cab, he .says, is 
less risky and more remunerative. 

Mr. Maurice Low says that if ever times were favour¬ 
able for radical success in the United .Slates, now is 
the lime. For the people were never so discemtented, 
though he finds it hard to explain this discontent. If 
all the Bills before (ongress reducing the tariff were to 
pass, it would only reduce the cost of living per head 
7d. a week. He mentions that after a Presidential 
election every chairman and treasurer immediately 
burn their books, but it Is estimated that Mr. 
McKinlcv's first election cost eleven million dollars. 

Two papers deal with the relations of England and 
Jtab , both of which seem to be thus motived ; England 
and Italy need each other for mutual protection 
against the overweening power of Germany. There¬ 
fore it IS well for us to say beautiful and complimentary 
things about Italy in the present war. Thus, Earl Percy 
applauds the policy, the patriotism, the efficiency, the 
strategy, the valour, and the humanity of Italy, and 
rlenounces English censure or coldness towards those 
Paladins of modern war. Gian Della Quercia is equally 
wroth wit!) the criticism that “ disgraced ” the British 
Press. Italy is a nation worthy of England’s respect. 
Let England cultivate Italy and not shrink from, in 
turn, making England her.self worthy of veneration^ 

■' Savalis,” in the approved “ new style,” denounce-S 
Mr. Winston C hurchill as a " treacherous windbag,” 
who hits betrayed the Navy. “ We have not siiffiricnt 
ships. We have not sufficient men, wc have not sOllirient 
docks, we have no well-protected bases in the Noi^ 
Sea.” riw writer imperiously demands a Speck! ' 
squadron of battleships laid down for the Mediter¬ 
ranean .two ships this year, twoships next year, two ships 
in each following year till a total ol eight is reached. 
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TiHE REvrfews Reviewed. 


THfi -SPANISH i(eVIEWS. 

Espa&a Modfnia his a very entertaining contri¬ 
bution by Sr. R. Amador de los Rios on one of the 
curiosities of.Toledo—namely, the so-called Cave of 
Hercules. He describes the exact situation in one of 
the narrow streets of that historic but dilapidated 
city, and gives an account of the cave, which appeals 
to consist of two vaults, with arches, that were at one 
time connecte 1 with yet another v'aiilt under an old 
mansion. The origin of the case, like tliat of Toledo 
ftself, is lost in obscurits, but it really bears traces of 
Roman construction , numerous legends arc current 
f onceming it including a marsellous storv of an eagle 
ffying down and setting fire to the contents. There is 
an article on Fspronceda, the .Spanish poet, who, early 
in the last century, found it expedient to emigrate, 
he made his way from Gibraltar to I isbon where the 
Spanish Government cont'-ived to have his residence 
searched for incriminating p.ipcrs without result mil 
he made a joumev to 1 ondon, becoming acquaintid 
with Bvron .\ sketch of the career of Htalrice of 
Arr..gon lai;; to 1508 who hciamc the wife of “ the 
most glorious King whiih Hungarv ever h.ul,” is aKo 
given , she w.is Ihi daughter of the prince who reigned 
m Naples and was dt unckd from the monarihs ol 
Arragon fhe vii issiludes of hir father are set forth 
in detail m this instalment V L Cuhillo writes 
(xhiustivcK on the naval aimaniints ot Great liritain 
and Germany, showing once more how iloseh .mil 
fhoroughlv he studies millers lonierning our countrv 
Professor Vuenti Gi\ gives us more of his latercsimg 
notes of laitm .imeru \ , lu points out that the mi ntal 
mflucnie of North Vmerii.i is now making it^ilf lilt 
and th.il Spam should suk lor a greater inlerihange 
ot ideas other than ciononiii and politiial terv.intis 
IS a n.ime to lonjure with, so muih is hoped from the 
new Cervantme League 

Jn Nuestro Ttempj two writers take frame to task 
for being impatient in her work in Moroieo she 
should have done her utmost in her spheit ol influenit 
111 the South before attempting to establish a protec 
toratc elsewhere In desirihing the I rineh zoni m ihc 
South, the writer speaks of Santa Cruz de Agadir, onie 
a flourishing nty, now miseriblv poor. There are 
about 1,000 Moors and 200 lews, the former devoted 
to agriiulture and the latiir to the buving and selling 
of goods, file onlv rc.illv respcctahlc buildings are 
those of the oflieials ihi place is surrounded hv a 
wall of stone and earth , on the horizon on all sides 
are magnificent views 

It b m La Lectura that we have more details of 
Bolivar, for we htvc him lomparcd with San Martin, 
another South American liberator San Martin was 
steady, methodical, scholarlv , while Bolivar was bril¬ 
liant, active, full of initiativ e. One was a plodder, the 
other a dasher. This rev lew also lontains, among other 
contributions, some notes on an old palace m Valencia, 
which everyone should see who goes to Spam. It was 
onci the Parliament House. * 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

It is most important at the present time, according 
to a writer m De Gidi, that we should entertain correct 
views of the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. A 
few years ago it would not have mattered if a book cm 
China had been full of fancies mstead of facts, but now 
it IS different In order to comprehend in a proper 
manner the ideas and customs of the Chinese it b 
absolutely necessary to enter into the spirit of thl^ 
religious lieliefs. The writer then proceeds to critjefed 
very severely a recent hook on China, complaining 
that the author has written it without thoroo^^liy 
studv mg his subject in its complex whole. He desenbes 
some of the forms of ritual as evidences ot Sflni* 
birbarism ; he might equally apph a similar remdii|c 
in the case of the Ancient Egvptians and the Ancient 
Hindoo-), vet those peoples could scarcely be regarded 
as half-eivili,ed. because of certain ritualistic forms, 
f onsider Chinese art and learning, then think of sp«ik-. 
ing ot half eiv ihsed people ' .Another hook on Chink 
I-, reviewed in this issue, it is “China Under the 
I mpress Dowager,” and the reviewer is very favour- 
ahlv imhntil towards the educational value of the 
work I bo writer of another article questions the possi- 
hilitv of inihiding “ collective psvihologv ” among the 
M itnies at the moment, we mav have a sum total of 
ililterent ideas, hut no real lonirele product of the 
psvehologiial ideas of *he many The essav on one 
aspeit ol IVoportional Representation is intended'to 
txpid'n how percentages of votes should be calcu- 
lited In an mstruitivc .vrtiele we have a com¬ 
parison of the home and school life of the modem 
(l)utili) bov with that ot the bo\ of ancient .Athens ; 
some ol the school principles might be imitated 
nivvadavs hut with regard to home Itfe we maybe 
said to do things better than the .Athenians 

EUaier is lull of good contributions of an artistic 
(haraetcr 1 he life sketch of Mr E van Beever, the 
.irtist, with reproductions of his works, forms a good 
beginning “ f.ipanese Colour Printing ” shows several 
quaint piiturcs , vvhili ‘ Italian .Art in the Royal 
Museum ” illustrated with pictures of paintings, 
siulpturt and carvings makes one desiic to pay a 
visit to the churches .end other edifices where these 
treasures are to be seen. ‘ Sfosaics ’ is also 
excellent 

I he most interesting of the manv very readable 
contiihutiuns to De liid\ptegil is that which sketches 
the histoiv ot the 1 risian stock Its ongin, its fights 
for freedom and the distribution of its members in 
Holland and elsewhere are graphically set forth. We 
are told of the emigration of some of the lainihes to 
England, where these frisians settled, and so forth. 
The word “ Frisian ” is said to mean “ free.” and 
they were, and are, a freedom-loving people. The 
writer remarks tkit people who own English as their 
mother tongue ought to know more about the Frisians 
than is usually the case. 
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THE KEYSTONE OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION* 

' Shall we not take counsel together, plan together, work together, and so build up for the 
future an Empire which in the past has done so much for civilisation, and which has so much 
left to do ? Does any man here believe that the British Empire has fulfilled its mission—the 
mission of its own generations unborn-, if you go no further—its mission to the world, for which 
it still has great things in trust ? This work can only be carri^ on by the fullest co-operation, 
and by calling ultimately to the seats of council the. best experience that the whole Empire 
pows beneath its wide sky and upon its broad fields.— Hon. Geo. E. Foster. * 


this little book Viscount Esher performs a 

'• national duty and enables us to have a clearer 
, idea of the Imperial Defence Committee. 
'J- This body, although possessing none of the 
:jprestige and glamour of one of the old State depart- 
'«ients, is actually perhaps the greatest of governing 
Mfixs to-day. Freed from hampering traditions and 
^l^arkably elastic in its constitution, the Committee 
represents a Cabinet Council with the advantages 
hf.'technical advice and without the drawbacks inevit- 
ihWy attendant upon a meeting of .Ministers alone, the 
tiaajority of whom are amateurs in their office and 
<}mte under the guiding influence of their permanent 
•^cials. To convince a Cabinet Council argument must 
be repeated for each individual member beforehand, 
•with the glorious uncertainty as to the lasting effect 
of the conviction when the Minister is amongst his 
colleagues around the council table. In the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defence, however, those who know 
can talk to those who do not but are in power in the 
Government en bloc, and see decisions taken without 
‘■delay. While,possessing no executive authority, and 
having been founded with no definite attributes, the 
Committee has already become all-powerful, and offers 
po^ibilities in the future of becoming the centre-point 
of the whole Imperial structure. It therefore is of 
immense value to the world to have Viscount Esher’s 
'clear expose of how it has developed and to read his 
views as to the Committee’s future. For Viscount 
Esher is one of the most active members of the Com¬ 
mittee, bringing to its work not only an exceptional 
experience, but also imparting to its delil'>erations 
an attitude of non-official independence leavening the 
official whole. 

the committee a “ nucleus ” body. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence has the advan¬ 
tage of being, as Lord Haldane described it in 1907, 
a “ nucleus ” body without any “ fixed composition.” 
It therefore lends itself excellently for development 
into a true Imperial Council, in which representatives 
of all parts of the Empire will meet and discuss with 
continuity the continuing needs of the Empire. 
•Viscount Esher has “ never ceased publicly, and 

• " The PommiUee of Imperial Defence : Its Functions and 
FotenMitiea.” By Viscount Esher. (Murray. 6d.net.). 


privately to advocate the representation of th<f 
Dominions upon the Committee.” 

ARMAMENTS A MOST ODIOUS NECESSITY. 

The writer prefaces his remarks by stating “ that 
no man who has regard for the individual or collective 
happiness and prosperity of his fellow-countrymen can 
look upon war otherwise than as the greatest of all 
curses, and naval and military preparation for war 
otherwise than as the most odious of all necessities.” 

He goes on to say that:— 

“ We are sometimes told that vast preparation for 
war, expansis'e and burdensome, crushing down the 
full expansive commercial activities ot a nation, 
inflicting hardship upon every individual man or 
woman and child composing a nation, is unnecessary, 
and is economically unsound, because the economic 
results of defe,il to the individual arc not so heavy as 
the economic weight of preparation. This I honestly 
believe to be true, and, if men were governed by 
economic considerations alone, would furnish an 
unanswerable reason for abandoning preparations for 
war. Men, and natirms of men, however, are the 
slaves of passion and of unreason, and the great 
drama of war often moves within a sphere from 
which man’s imagination excludes all considerations 
of prudence. There is always the odd chance in 
reserve, and there is always the haunting possibility 
of the ancestral house and home in ruins. Given, 
then, that preparation for war is a high premium 
which every nation governed by wisdom and fore¬ 
thought is bound to pay for insurance against ptossibly 
tragic disaster, it surely follows that preparation, 
which is bound to be expensive in any case, should be 
as complete as it can be made by all the co-ordinated 
forces that can be concentrated at the critical moment 
upon the enemy. 

HOW THE EMPIRE IS GOVERNED. 

” Our country and our Empire are not rated In a 
vacuvm, but under conditions which some of us may 
deplore, but which in the main we are obligied to 
accept. These conditions impose upwi statesmen, 
upon eminent Civil servants, upon the Lords of ttie 
Admiralty, and upon the General Staff of the„Arinf, 
limitations which many would be glad to be bfi fftan, 
and (Which all would desire in some respects-to modify, 




]k»it«tfen», howtver, ar# for the present so 
firirily fixed ikbout us that it would he foolish to ignore 
thm, and hopeless to contend against them. 

. " The limitations I refer to are these First, that 
pur sj’stem of government is based upon the represen¬ 
tation of the people's will, and carries with it, by 
tradition, the custom of cxplainitig fully, and in public, 
the reasons justifying expenditure of money, and the 
necessity of obtaining thereto the assent of Parliament. 
Second, that the great Dominions oversea arc not, 
except so far as sentiment i.s conbimed, integral 
portions of the British Empire, but are in reality self- 
_ governing States, in alliance with Great Britain. 

? “ And likewi.se, if any strategic plan is formulated 
by those whose duty it is to make preparation for war 
involving united Imperial effort, the first question 
they have to ask themseb es is whether such a plan 
is likely to commend itself to the self-governing 
Dominions. 

" These ar^ the conditions and limitations which 
liavc to be borne in mind, and from the trammels of 
which we cannot at present escape. 

WHAT IS, AND WHAT .MIGHT BE. 

“ We shall, so far as we can see, for many years to 
come have to lie content willi a scheme of co-ordination 
that leaves financial control in peace subjert to Minis¬ 
terial responsibility, as devised under our Parliamentary 
sy.stem of got'crnment, and leaves to the Dominions a 
degree of freedom from naval and military control 
that is unquestionabh- incompatible with the highest 
naval and military etiiricncy, 

■'•Decentralisation rather than the converltc, spread¬ 
ing of responsibility, especially financial re.sponsibllitv, 
rather than its concentration, have in modern times 
been the main characteristics of change in our insti¬ 
tutions, The result has been a gradual inrrea,se in the 
numljer of public office.s and public bodies. 

THE EVOLUTION OF A I’RIME MINISTER. 

“Another consideration, impossible to disregard, is 
the evolution of the office of Prime Minister. He is 
now in a position re.sembling rather what on the 
Continent i.s called an Imperial Chancellor than a First 
Lord of the Trca.sury of the early Victorian type. 

I think it is obvious that every modern Prime Minister 
nuigt perceive that he, and he alone, is the Minister 
whose function it is to co-ordinate and to prepare all 
the forces of the Empire in time of peace and to launch 
them at the enemy in time of war. 

“ No one who has read the reports of what occurred 
at the Imperial Conference, and has watched the atti¬ 
tude: of tlie Dominion Parliaments, can lx; under any 
iUusiqn about the nature of the tics between the 
Mother Country and the great .sclf-governinf com- 
muiht^ that form part of the British Empire. 

*' THE TIE.S OF EMPIRE. 

“These tics are in the main sentimental, and, 
altho^h quite recently there are indications that the'* 
DoutiniDns arc not unwilling to take part in defending 
the Ehipire against attack, any attempt to forfhulate 
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strategic plans, based on common action, would he 
premature, and might not impossibly prove to be 
disastrous. 

“ There is no immediate prospect of the Briti^ii’ 
Executive Government being able to impose its ideas' 
of naval or military strategy upon the Defence Ministers;;, 
of the Dominions, and still less of the British Parti#-;' 
,ment being able to control or even to influence the' 
action of the Dominion Parliaments. For purposes of; 
Imperial defence the Empire is not a federation, bofe, 
an alliance Ixitween greater and les.ser States opOB ' 
terms not so dearly defined as those which subsil|^:. 
between some of the States of Europe. 

“ It is by no means a satisfactory state of thinfjl^-' 
l)ut there is no help for it, until the Dominions rerfoe'' 
more fully that their security from attack, duringflth# 
long period which i.s Ixmnd to elapse before they attafll 
to maturity in population and wealth, is inextricably.; 
bound up with the security of Great Britain. '?|| 

THE DOMINIONS IN WAR TIME. , 

“ That any of the Dominions would, in the event of 
a great war, leave the Mother Country in the lurch is 
highly improbable ; but they are not prepared at the.; 
present time to bind themselves to any specific jmat.; 
plan of action under circumstances over which they 'j 
ha\e no cimtrol, in spite of the obxious Imperial diffr-! 
culty and danger of leaving the principles of common 
action to be determined at the last moment, on the 
eve of war. ' . 

“ This is the second example I desire to give of thfr.) 
kind of difficultie.s which a statesman has to face who • 
is anxious to perfect a system if war-preparation in a , 
(Diintry like ours, governed under a constitution which ' 
places individual liberty, and its full expression, before , 
all other considerations, and in an Empire like ours, of ^ 
which the component parts are bound together by . 
lies of sentiment and not by material guarantees. 

MR. BALFOUr’-S INITI.ATIVE. 

“ These matters only engage the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment and of the country by fits and starts. ; ? 

“ Up to the )ear 1904, even statesmen shrank frOni;: 
applying their minds consistently to problems el 
defence. A distinct change for the better then occurred. ■ 
Mr. Balfour’s .Administration must always be mempr-sj 
able in the history of national defence for two reforms 
pregnant of far-reaching results. Mr. Balfour created 
a General Staff for the .Armv, and he gave body and; 
.substance to the Committee of Imperial Defence. 

THE GENESIS OF THE COMMITTy.E. 

“ What is the Committee of Imperial Defence ? It ; 
i.s often referred to, .sometime.s with a kind of awe,; 
sometimes with malice not untinged with c(>nteinpl. 
It had its origin many years ago in the mind of Ixinl 
Salisbury, when, in a wcll-remcmbered phrase, he su^ 
gested to his fellow-countr\Tnen that they should 
study large maps liefore discussing questions of 
Imperial strategy. Much later in life he crystallised, 
this notion and drew together representatives of t,h«.‘; 
Admiralty and the War Office in a small committee,' 
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iii tjudw tlie presidency of the late Duke of Devonshire, 
Jpr the purpose of studying large maps and strategical 
'^iguestions. There were no regular meetings, and no 
' records were kept of its deliberations or decisions. Its 
.existence was shadowy, but it contained the germs of 
the present Committee of Imperial Defence. 

ITS DEVELOPMENT. 

“ After the War Office Reconstitution Committee 
had finally reported to Mr. Balfour, that Minister 
immediately gave effect to one of its most vital recom¬ 
mendations, and a permanent secretariat was insti¬ 
tuted for the Committee of Imperial Defence. It was 
the first step in the evolution of that body. Mr. 
Balfour’s object was to establish a permanent advisory 
committee on defence questions, and, by giving it a 
secretariat, to ensure that its deliberations and 
decisions should be carefully preserved, and a con¬ 
tinuity of practice maintained. The theory enunciated 
by Mr. Balfour—and his theory coincided with hi.s 
practice—was that the Committee should only meet 
when summoned by the Prime Minister, who wa.s its 
only permanent member. He summoned the Com¬ 
mittee when he chose, and he summoned to it whom¬ 
soever he pleased. This theory is still in vogue, and 
has been endorsed on several occasion-s by the present 
Prime Minister. In point of fact, Mr. Balfour himself 
destroyed his own conception of the Committee when 
he appointed to serve upon it two permanent members 
who were habitually summoned to attend its meeting.s. 

THE INSTITUTION OF SUB-COMMITTEES. 

“ The late Prime Mi»i.ster initiated a plan of appoint¬ 
ing .sub-committees to inquire into and report upon 
.strategic and technical questions, with authority to 
call witnesses and to take shorthand notes of evidence. 
This changed at once the status of the Committee, and 
widened immediately its scope of operative labours. 
The discussions of the full Committee were preluded by 
what may be called scientific inquiry. Mr. Asquith 
went a step further. He noted, after a very short 
experience, that in preparation for war every Depart¬ 
ment of State was concerned. 

“ He proceeded, therefore, to .summon the hcad.s 
or representatives of many of the great public Depart¬ 
ments to attend these sub-committees, and more 
recently he established a .Standing Sub-Committee, to 
be presided over alternately by the P'irst Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Secretary of State for War, and 
composed of representatives of the Admiralty and War 
Office, the Foreign Office, the Board of Trade, the 
Customs, and, indeed, all the great Departments, for 
the purpose of co-ordinating in war the naval, military, 
*nd civil forces of the State. This Standing Sub- 
Committee was instructed to constantly review and 
revise its own recommendations. 

THE SCOPE OF THE WrORK DONE. 

*' I am permitted, in order to give you some idea 
of-the subjects with which this Committee deals 
beyond the scope of the more obvious naval and 
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military problems, to mention that its inquiries have 
ranged over such matters as aerial navigation, the 
strategical aspects of the Forth and Clyde Canal, 
oversea tran-sport of reinforcements in time of war, 
the treatment of aliens in time of war, press censorship 
in w.ar, postal censorship in war, trading with the 
enemy, wireless stations throughout the Empire, local 
transportation and distribution of food supplies in 
time of war, etc., etc. 

•' This is my final point, t mean that the co-ordina¬ 
tion of the maferial forces of the country for war is not 
the sole concern of the Admiralty and the War Office, 
fmt includes in its active sphere almost every branch 
of civil administration ; and, further, that the con¬ 
ditions under which all the forces of the Empire can be 
co-ordinated are constantly changing. 

“ It follows that, whether for purposes of war- 
preparation in time of peace, or whether for the 
purpo.se of taking those initial steps in war which 
decide its theatre and objectiies, the supreme co-ordi¬ 
nating authority can only be the Prime Minister and 
his (iabinct, who are responsible to Parliament.” 

Viscount Esher concludes his survey of the develop¬ 
ment of the Committee with the following aspiration :— 
“ That wc may live to sec the great Dominions scuding 
annually their reprcscntati\cs to sit upon the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defenre, and that thus a long step 
ma\- be taken towards that federation of the Empire 
which has been the dream of patriots here and 
oversea.” 

C.M.L1NC THE DOMINIONS TO OUR COUNCILS. 

'I'hose fiho read Viscount ICsher’s book, and they 
should include every thinking man and woman who 
has the interests of this country at heart, will turn with 
especial interest to those pages which deal with the 
admission of the Dominions to a share in the work of 
the Committee. For this is constructive work, the 
framework upon which the future of the Empire will 
be built. Jt is interesting here to recall that Mr. Deakin 
suggested to the Imperial Conference of 1907 that the 
rights of the Dominions in regard to the Committee 
.should be extended. The up.shot was the following, 
resolution, known ns No. 2 of 1907 : — 

“ That the Colonies be authorised to refer to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, through the 
Secretary of State, for advice on any local ques¬ 
tions in regard to which exiiert lussistancc is 
deemed desirable. 

“ That whenever so desired, a representative 
of the Colony which may wish for advice should 
be summoned to attend as a member of the Com¬ 
mittee during the discussion of the questions 
nyped.” 

“ A long step was taken in this direction,” writes. 
Viscount Esher, “ when, in 1911, the Prime Ministers 
of the Dominions were invited to attend a sitting of 
the Committee, and were addressed by the Prime 
Minister, the Foreign Secretary, the First Lord of the 
Admicalty, and the Secretary of State for War. 
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taoOSWO FOREIGN ALLIANCES OR FEDERATION. 

" The rise of a great sea power in competition with 
the British Navy—that force upon which, hitherto, 
the security of Great Britain and of the British Empire 
has rested—has rendered imperative the consideration 
of Imperial Defence as a problem which cannot be 
solved by Great Britain alone. Statesmanship has 
before it the choice between foreign alliances and a 
practical federation of the Empire for purposes of 
common defence. The matter is urgent, pnd a decision 
cannot be postponed. 

“National safety and national dignity indicate the 
right path. Mutual help between the component 
parts of the Empire demands mutual confidence and 
a common responsibility for Foreign Affairs. 

FUNCTIONS AND POTENTIALITIES. 

“ If the functions and potentialities of the Com¬ 
mittee of Imperial Defence are clcarlx' grasped the 
problem is not insoluble. 

“ Two conditions are essential—first, that there 
.should be no concealment of policy or intentions 
Iretween the Prime Minister of this country and the 
Prime Ministers of the Dominions. 

“ The second, that no new departure in foreign 
poliey, involving Imperial interests, should be taken 
without the approval of the Dominion.s. 

“ In order to achieve these results some modification 
of practice in the government of this country and of 
the Dominions would be nei essary. Some concessions 
would have to be made ; some sacrifice of old-fashioned 
pride on the one hand, and some altandonmcnt of 
e.xaggerated independence on the other. 

“ British Ministers should realise that they cannot 
be free and untrammelled in future to choose a foreign 
policy which may land the Empire in war, and expect 
material help from Canada ; while Canadians should 
understand that, if they desire to fly the Union Jack, 
they must face the fact that Great Britain is a European 
Power, and be ready to shoulder a share of the ICuropean 
burden. 

DO.MINION PRIME MINISTERS AS RE:|'RKSE;NT.AT1\F.S. 

“ Although the shrinkage of the world increases 
rapidly, I do not Itelicve that time and distance would, 
at present, permit of constant and adequate repre¬ 
sentation of the Dominions upon the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, if by that is meant the attendance 
of Dominion representatives at every important 
meeting of the Committee. The only adequ.ite repre¬ 
sentative of a great Dominion is its Prime Minister. 

“For this reason 1 suggest, as the first step, com¬ 
plete confidence and free communication between the 
British and Canadian Prime Ministers upon all first- 
class questions of Foreign Policy. Annual viHts, or 
biennial visits, to London in July, to be lollowed by a 
lories of meetings of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, in order to ventilate and deal with technical 
questions, would be an admirable development and 
sufficient for our present needs. It would test the 
strength of our Imperial bonds. • 
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“ There is, however, a condition precedent', and a 
necessary step antecedent to this. It is to establish 
confidence and communication between our Prime 
Minister, as Chairman of the Imperial Defence Com¬ 
mittee, and Air. Borden, as Chairman of the Canadian 
Defence Committee. 

AN INDIAN PRECEDENT. 

“ Indian administrators are aware of the importancS' 
of the weekly ‘ Private and confidential ’ lettei^ that 
pass between the Viceroy and the Secretary of State* 
for India. Although members of the Indian Councils- 
may be reluctant to admit the fact, it nevertheless^ 
remains that the vital and crucial business of the 
Indian Empire is discussed and settled by this ‘ private; 
and confidential ’ correspondence. . 

riial is the model and precedent which might 
be adopted and followed by the Prime Ministers of V 
Great Britain and Canada, as a first step towards 
clo.scr union. 

“ The Prime .Minister to-day must inevitably become; 
more and more an Imperial Chancellor. He will l>e" 
forced to devolve the conduct of business in Parliament 
more and more upon his colleagues. He will be forced 
to trench more and more upon the functions of the 
Foreign Secretary, the Colonial and Indian Secretaries 
of State, and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

THE COLONIAL OFFICE AN ANACHRONISM. 

“ The day cannot now be far distant when the 
affairs ol the (Colonial Office should be relieved of the 
affairs of the Dominions. ^ 

■■ The Colonial Oftice. in that sphere, is an ana¬ 
chronism. Every consideration points to the Bureau of 
the Prime Minister, to the Secretarial of the Committee 
of Im|xrial Defence, as the suitable machinery for 
keeping Great Britain and the Dominions in touch, 
and as a means of establishing more intimate, more 
confidential, and more binding relations between the 
-Mother (ountry and the Dominions, which very shortly 
will surpass her in population and wealth as they do 
ahead} in area and extent.” 

FEDERATION BY MENACE. 

Viscount Esher eoncludes his survey of constructive 
Imperial policy thus ;—“ In order to federate more or' 
less independent groups of men of the same race and 
speech, some menace is required to their pride and 
independence. 

“ First, the Chauvinism of the Napoleonic tradition ; 
and, secondly, the French spirit of Revanche, federated 
and have kept together the German Empire. 

” Bismarck, far-seeing, of esprit pusilif, found in 
Alsace-Lorraine the instrument he required to hold 
together the South and North German peoples. 

" His successors have provided us with a weapon 
equally potent for our purposes. No British statesman 
could have federated the British Empire. That object 
is going to be accomplished by the menace of the 
German Fleet.” 



Some Notable Books. 


:;THE TRAGEDY OF A NATION* 

The title and sub-title of this book sufficiently 
'^escribe its purport, and we know beforehand that 
Shuster intends to arraign both the Russian and 
' Witish Governments. He himself is sure that if he 
Vd been left alone he would have succeeded in infusing 
Ww blood into the unhealthy finances of Persia. But 
liis picture of the corruption of Persian public life, 
;^e entire absence of any check on fraud and dis- 
hohesty in the administration, of finance, the 
Iwterogeneous collection of miny nationalities in 
xiScial positions, and the consequent want of real 
patriotisni, make it very doubtful whether he could 
liave succeeded in any case. 

I® He has, at all events, produced a noteworthy book, 
wU written, well printed, and illustrated by portraits 
iwfakh help the reader to realise the characters who 
■ iqipear upon the stage which he mounted so hopefully, 
' where h'e fought so courageously, and left so discreetly, 
a reputation for good faith, even though mistakes 
' are admitted. 

V He certainly considered our Government to blame, 
’ and he is not at all polite to .Sir Edward Grey. 

;■ He records the remark of a newspaper correspondent, 
TWho wrote 

By leaving a Persian Government in existence the Powers 
^evade all responsibility, while at the same time successfully 
.paralysing the Government they tolerate. 
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MEDIJiVAl. DIPLOMACYs 


He continues ■— 


1 would suggest that the Powers (meaning England and 
RnisU) may have thought that they thus escape*! all responsi* 
titflty for what goes oa in Persiay i)ut the worl<l has long since 
‘vgrotprii familiar with such methods. Mere cant, however 
jMTiOTftly put forth in official statements, no longer blinds 
pil1>lic opinion as to the facts in these acts of inter* 
natioDal The truth is that Kngland and Russia 

been pUying a hand in the game of mediseval diplomacy. 

f y Further on he says :— » 

' Jt may be asked what England could have done to stay 
Xilsiia’a hand in Persia. Great Britain is a naval Power, liut 
; wtist could her fleets do against Russia? Where coidd they 
attack her, unless and until she came down to the Persian Gulf I 
England is not able to oppose successfully Russian arms in 
Jfcirtlieni Persia. She is not a military Power, in the sense 
that several great Continental Powers are, and the entire 
British Army could not attack the vast forces which Russia 
eottU pout into Persia from the Caucasus. 

The answer, however, is not far to seek. Either England 
Is smi a firsl-class Power in the world, or she is not. Up to the 
■ piesent the has been so considered. Russia has so rated her. 
it,when, therefore, it became clear last July that Russia svas 
’Openly seeking to violate the Anglo-Russian Convention by 
'jnterfining with Persia's independence, which both England 
'. Russia had mutually engaged to respect, it was England's 
I tight and duly to protest against such a step, and to 

'* The Strangling of Persia : A Record of European 
jitftemacy and Oriental Intrigue. By W. Morgan 
Stoter, (Fisher Unwin. 125. 6 d. net.) 


warn Russia that her actions could be taken only as a repudia¬ 
tion of the .Anglo-Russian Convention. This would at least 
have kept British faith with Persia and with the world, it 
might well have prevented Russia from going any fiulher. 

PATRIOTIC PERSIAN WOMEN. 

Mr. Shuster gives a striking picture of the patrioti.sin 
of the Persian women. Once when statistics w'tire’ 
needed a woman came forward to supply them fr^an 
a private source known to her, doing this at an 
enormous risk to the lives and property of herself 
and her children. Again, when doubts came to be 
whispered as to whether the .Mcdjiis would stand firm 
against the Russian Government, and the people were 
torn with anxiety as to what the Nationalists could do 
to hold their representatives firm, the women supplied 
the answer :— 

Out from their wallet! courtyards and harems marched three 
hundred of that weak sex, with the flush of undying determina¬ 
tion in their checks. They were clarl in their plain black robes 
with the while nets of ilieir veils ilropped over their faces. 
Many held pistols under their skirts or in the folrU of their 
sleeves. Straight to the Mcdjiis they went, and, gathered 
there, dcniandcrl of the President that he admit them all. 
Wliat the grave Deputies of the land of the I,ion and the Sun 
may have thought at this strange visitation is not recorded. 
I'hc President consented to receive a delegation of them. In 
his reception-hall they confronted him, and lest he and his 
colleagues should doutrt their meaning, these cloistered Persian 
mothers, wives, and liaugluers exhibited threateningly their 
revolvers, lore aside their veils, and confessed their tleeiaion to 
kill their ofirn liushands and sons, and leave behind their own 
dead boflics if the r.>epulies wavered in their fluty to uphold the 
lilrerty and dignity of the Persian jicoplc and nation. 

Though the Mcdjiis was destroyed hy a Russian 
coup d’etat soon alter, it pa.ssed out of being without 
the stain of having .sold its country’s birthright. 
.Mr. Shuster .admits that you cannot “ hu.stle ” the 
East, though he had thought it possible before his 
attempt in Persia. He concludes his story by saying : 
“ The Persians deserved better of Fate than to sink 
back into an even worse serfdom. . , . British and 
Russian statesmen may be proud of their work in 
Persia ; it is doubtful whether anyone else i.s.” The 
lx)ok has valuable appendices and an index. 


AN UNKNOWN PEOPLE.* 

CuoTA Nagpur is a division of British India |i» 
Bengal, a hilly, forest-clad plateau, and this is.(^ 
home of the Miindas or Kols, an agricultural people <Jif 
whom small mention is usually made, but who Miex 
interesting because of their origin. The word MOddd 
is the name given to the language spoken by ttoe' 
people, which richly abounds in vowels. 

Many of the troubles of the MQndas—indeed/tlioso 
which have caused actual rebellion—were due Id the 

* The Mundds and Their Country. By Sara) Chli^tei^ 
Roy. ^Thacker, Spink, Calcutta. 9s. fid.) 
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<^pri:S3ive taxes imposed by tiie numerous familf 
connections of the rajahs, the landlords, and, above 
an, by ^e middlemen, foreigners, Sikhs, and others 
who, coming to die country as horse-dealers, shawl 
and brocade merchants, etc., obtamed farms, often 
villages, in lieu of cash. They were called Thika- 
dars, from “ thika," which means a temporary lease. 
A writer in the Calcutla Review in 1S67 tells of their 
extortions thus 

When the oppressor wants a horse, the Kol most pay; 
when be desires a palh, the Kols hare to pay), and afterwards 
to bear )um therein. They must pay for his mnsicians, for his 
milch cows, for his pan. Poes someone die in his bouse T he 
taxes them ; is a child bom ’ again a tax , is there a marriage 
or pooja T a tax. Is the Thikadar found guilty at Cutchary and 
sentenced to be punished ! the Kol must pay the fine. Or does 
a death occui in the house of the Kol ? The poor man must 
pay a fine. Is a child born ’ Is a son or daughter married ? 
the poor Kol is still taxed And this plundering, punishing, 
robbing system goes on till the Kols run away 1 hese unjust 
people not only take away everything in the house, but even 
force the Kols to borrow, that they may obtain what they w*ant, 
reminding one of bidney Smith's account of the poor man taxed 
from birth to hut coffin Again, whenever the Thikadar has to 
go to Cutchary or to the King, to a marriage, on a pilgrimage, 
however distant the place, the Kols must accompany him and 
render service without payment 

THE HISTORY OF THE MUNDAS. 

Mr. Chandra Roy is inlenscly interested in the task 
he has set himself He s.i\ s — 

In India, wc have vast fields for historical research as yet 
lying unexplored or but partially cxjilored The early history 
ol the so called Kolanan aborigines of India is one of those 
obscure tracts that have hartll) yet lieen rescued from the tlark 
ness of oblivion. * A thiik i.urt.tin of mystery hangs over the 
antiquities of these prthistone trilies Ol their real origin and 
their primitive alicKie we are in utter darkness ; of their sue 
cessivc migrations in ancient times through different parts of 
India wc have no written records to enlighten us, and of the 
various vicissitudes of lortiinc they underwent in the dim dark 
ages of anticjwty our present knowleiige is next to nothing 
And yet these are the jicoples whose remote ancestors were one c 
misters of Indian soil—whose elomgs and sufferings whose joys 
and sorrows once made up the history of the Indian Peninsula 

The early history ol the Mundas is unknown ; it is 
supposed that they emigrated from the East, and 
settled in India at a very earlv period Dark brown, 
almost black in colour, short in stature, the average 
height of the adult male being five feet si\ inches, 
sturdy, with thick lips, a broad nose, and a low facial 
angle, the MQndSs are scarcely beautiful in our British 
ey^. Their modern history commences with the rule 
of Akbar the Great; it was in the year 1772 that 
the first entry of the British took place, and the 
Maharaja of Chota Nagpur became a vassal of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

ETHNOGRAPHK’AI. DETAllS. 

The history, accurate and legendary, and cthno- 
crai^y of this interesting people are given fci great 
dftwliby Mr.^oyi- 

iRia dreo of the MQndis is very simple and scanty. Theii 
a^eXdinarily wear a loin-cloth called ictai. This is from six 
'U Mm cabin long, and has coloaied borders at the two ends. 
Qtt festive occasioni, yonng men and beys wear a longer too,* 
tWOOQdiof which, called imdiil!, ate allowed to hang gaily 


before and behind almost down (0 the feet.< Vtnu^ men also 
wear aroiri|i the waist a sort of belt Called “ hSrdhfiiH.” Thesp 
are sometimes made of cocoon-silk. 

Very old men, who sit at home and ate unflt 
work, wear only a piece of cloth about a yard long. 
As for the dress of MQnda women, they generally wesa^. 
a long piece of cloth called " parii ” round the 
allowing a portion of it to pass diagonally over tlji| 
upper part of the body so as to cover the breasb^i 
Little girls *edr a shorter cloth, without the on^* 
mental borders of the “ paria." In the interior of t##* 
Munda countrv, however, one not infrequently meOKi 
with Munda women going about with no other weariiw] 
apparel than a piece of cloth round the waist. ThcSt 
ram-hats, however, approach English fashions, 
they are nearly as large as was that of the aetress wdw*'. 
had to have her door enlarged in order that she might'', 
wear it when entering or leaving The legs of men as* 
well as of women are generally uncovered, and shoe*' 
are seldom worn. Sometimes, however, 
whose feet are wearing away put on a sort of leather 
sandals, consisting only of a sole with a strap passii^ 
over the feet. +, a 

.\v the staple food of the Munda is boded riM, pulse, * 
or millet, his (ooking utensils are mostly simPe ; his ‘ 
agricultural implements, however, make up for it by < 
their variety 

CURIOl'S SLEEPING CUSTOM. 

The unmarried \oung men and girls of a Milndtl>, 
family do not generally sleep at night in the family 
rcvidence And to strangers and foreigners it is at fir^ 
a mvstcry where they p<iss the night. But once you 
succeed m g.immg their confidence, the Munda of a 
vdlagr will tell you where the “ giti-6ri ” of thdf 
\oung bachelors and of their maidens respectively 
mav be found. 

The young bachelors of a MQnda village or hamlet 
{tola) have a fixed common dormitory in the house ol 
a Munda neighbour, who may have a hut to spare for' 
the purpose And, similarly, all the unmarried girls erf 
a village or a hamlet sleep together m a house belong¬ 
ing to 'ome childless old Munda couple or to some 
lone elderly Munda widow. The matron of the house 
exercises a general superintendence over the morals Ot 
the girls, 'fhese “ giti-oras ” for boys and girls are, 
in their humble wav, seminanes for moral and intel¬ 
lectual training Their disputes are settled by trial by 
ordeal. The family possessions are in common, though 
daughters cannot inherit. Widows are not degraded, 
and may even marry again. The marriage ceremonies 
are complicated, and not always amusing ; nor do the 
birth rites lack offerings, purifications, etc. Cremation 
is, of course, the rule, and the accompanying rites,K 
which take days to perform, are very curious. 

A NEW source of potash is described in Carsiw’r for 
August by Mr. G. E. Mitchell. It consists of a mass of 
alunitc, a mineral yielding about 10 per cent, of pure 
potash, and possibly amounting to some four and 
a half million tons, which h^ been discovered io Utah. 
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A NOVEL WITH A PURP(^E* 

In this book the author very topically gives to all 
sundry an infallible method for curbing labour 

* Unrest. Ladv Manmgtree's house is the Market 
Place m Parliamentary measures^ and places are 
bought and sold. Power is her ambition, and Mr. 
Puttymore, the Premier, being her friend, she generally 
innanages to accomplish her aims. Her life holds a 
tragedy, and the knowledge of this puts her in the 
power of a man, Klister, an alien by birth, whose 

'‘cleverness has given him political power The story 
is somewhat commonplace, but it has been made the 
vehicle of some piquant theories about the best way 
to treat the strike question. It is Klister who 
suggests them Not being a born Englishman, his 
remedies are drastic, and when submitting them to 
the Prime Minister he insists that the Premier, not he, 
shall father them Explaming his theory. “ I would 
SO act that trade unionism should destroy itself," he 
says, and when asked how this is to be achieved .— 

**ln this way The capitalists and the employers are incon* 
veoienoed by these absjrd strikes, and are weary of them. 
They trill be only too read) to as^.ist my plin If the workers, 
without capital, can obtain this autOLraiic power, how much 
more power can the wealthy clas^tes obtain if they choose to 
otert the magic of their pockets * ” 

“Ah! I see,” exclaimed Putt)inore, with a face that clearly 
saw nothing 

A l-REL I APOUR I EAGUl 

“ Therefore, I am going to form a fund by subscription to be 
devoted to the use of a Free Lsliour League Inat league, 
hacked, as it will be, b) practically unlimited funds, \uU pro 
■ ceed in this way The moment a worker, man or woman, 
supports by affidavit or other satisfaclor) evidence the state 
tnent that 1 rade Unionists have threatened, in their own elegant 
terms, to *dowQ tools,' and refused to work alongside him or 
her, if employed, then that man or woman will, out of the 
funds of the f ree Labour League, be paid w hatever wages she 
or he would have earned at that lob, until such lime as the. 
gallant Trade Unionists think well to * up tools ’ again and 
fWork alongside him or iter in absolute peace In brief, the 
Free Labour League will be an inverted Irade Union, with all 
the employers and all the capitalists behind it ” 

“I follow—I follow,” declared Puttymore; but if he did, 
bis next question proved it was at a long distance behind : 

“ What IS to prevent Trade Unionists allowing you to go on 
paying the non union for life ^ ” 

“Human nature' With the bitter feeling existing between 
tlm two classes, the unionist would never, h) his own act, 
williogly afford a non unionist a permanent holiday upon full 
I»y. On the other hand, the non unionist would have no fear 
of offering his services anywhere—probably he’d be only too 
anxious to offer them—with a view of making the umonists 

* down tools ’ over him, and so procure him an annuit) ” 

ENDING STRIKES 

He speaks even more openly at Lady Manmgtree’s 
house:— 

“I wanted this'strike ended,” he says, “and I wanted it 
ended in such wise that when the other plan we know of comes 
sifto operation, the Labour Leaders generally will not blame 
the Government to which I belong. So I interviewed some 
Labour Leaders. They weren't bad fellows, a little truculent 
aadhectoring at first, though greatly impress^ by the Downing 

* Modem Market Place, By “Coronet.” 
0 ohn Long. 6s.} 
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Street furniture. Lots (tf people are afriud of Ciinuinre, you 

know ” 

“1 don't quite follow your object,” <ays l^dy ManlngUee. 

“ My object was that, when the storm breaks, when Trade 
, Unionism is torn with various plans for countering the Liberty 
of l..abour League, and tottering to its fall—in those days I 
want the Leaders to remember that the Government gave them 
fiicndly warning—that we sprung nothing on them unawares 
“All I’m doing at present is this: Labour thinks ilself 
omnipotent. That is a disaster-producing opinion. 1 am 
merely going to show it that it is not. I'm not going to let the 
tail wag the dog. labour has reached a stage when, in the 
name of breaking down oppression, it is more oppressively 
autocratic than any tyrant has ever been before That cannot 
be allowed Ihey've a perfect right to work or not to work 
But theyve no right to prevent other people working, or to 
Lumpel other people to strike, and they shan't do it I 1 won’t 
have that, and I won't have noting ^ 

“ I’m not going to leave the poor devils to the mercy of the 
masters I’m going to bring in a measure to render compulsory 
wages that will be a certain agreed proportion of probts It 
Mill apply to all the vital industries When that measure is in 
operation, strikes on a gigantic scale will be made illegal con 
spiruici t very body will be much happier—except professional 
agitators, who live by gulling the workers ” 


THE SPVNISII MAIN TO-DAA'.* 

An LiiterUming dtscription of u one man expedition, 
whKh, starting from Irimdad, proietdcd up the 
Orinoco to Angostura, and thence on mule back mlu 
the llanos of Venezuela Irimdad is an oil producing 
district and so, with the description of Its los eK scenery 
IS mixed up an account of the Guajaguavare oilfields, 
where natural gas rises from the ground, and can be 
lit b> a match A mud \oleano, black ledges of 
pitch, ana an asphalte lake seem incongruous with 
the beautiful island scenery described with such zest 
by the author 

Mr Bates settles with an .'Vmtiican filibuster to 
cross to Venezuela in a little two ton jaeht. When 
they sUirt it IS packed so full with wine and provisions 
destined for brit)erv and their own food, with oil 
barrels and various eteeleras, that to sit or he down 
15 out of the question So they two, with a couple of 
natiycs, start on this dare-devil journey, and after 
perils galore arrive in safety. Ihcre arc innumerable 
stories of the rascality of the officials, capped by tales 
of I'itzger.ild s own doings. 

The whole journey is seamed with incidents, and 
such information is gathered as that Venezuela is a 
country enormously rich, pnneijwlly in coffee, cocoa, 
baldta, rubber, hides, and cattle, and its exports 
exceed its imports as eight to five. When, however, 
Mr Bates suggests breeding good cattle, his suggestion 
is met by a shake of the head and the words , “ Too 
many revolutions.” 

The yavel story is prefaced by an account of the 
Conquistadores in whose path our author is following: 
Columbus, who named Trinidad from the three moun¬ 
tain peaks which his sailors saw on Trinity Sunday; 

• * Tkt Path ol the Conqmstadorcs. By Lmdon Bates. 
Jun. (Methuen. los. 6d. net.) 
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De Berrio, Raleigh, Picton, Nelson, and Bolivar—ill 
shamefully treated by their countrymen instead of 
being rewarded, though why Nelson should be counted 
as one of the Conquistadores is not quite clear. The 
book is beautifully illustrated. 

A REFORMER POET.* 

Mr. Llovd was one of the most charming, cultured 
and thoughtful of those Americans who have devoted 
their lives to the study of the social evolution of 
moral society. Descended from Dutch, English and 
Huguenot forefathers, he was brought up strictly 
and in a home where there were few spare pennies. 
His brother, who writes the book, says that he once 
asked his mother what he should say about him as a 
child, “ That he never did anything that was not 
obedient, affectionate and noble,” she answered. 

Mr. Caro Lloyd, however, gives us but very brief 
instances of his brother’s private life. This is under¬ 
standable when we realise that Henry Demarcst Lloyd 
lived for his work, and died of pneumonia, the conse¬ 
quence of a neglected cold caught at a meeting of the 
Chicago Federation of Labour, so that an account of 
his labours is really the story of his life. He is probably 
best known as the determined opponent of the Standard 
Oil Company, and as the author of “ Wealth against 
Commonwealth ” and " Labour Co-partnership,” but 
these works are but a fraction of the number of 
burning articles he contributed to the, magazines 
and daily press. A writer of singular power and 
happy ])hra'eol,gv, he was able to interest ^is readers 
even in statistics, and this and his beautiful life made 
him an opponent to be feared b>- the powers of evil. 
He said himself, ” The reformer is a poet, a creator. 
He secs visions and fills the people with their beauty, 
and by the contagion of virtue his creative impulse 
spreads among the mass, and it begins to climb and 
build.” The two volumes are well printed and illus¬ 
trated, contain valuable appendices, a list of Mr. 
Lloyd’s works, and a good index. 

ROMAN CHLJRCHES.f 

A F.\SC1NATING work, both as regards letterpress 
and illustrations. The churches dcscril)ed are grouped 
as belonging to the early medieval and Renaissance 
periods. 

Those founded by Constantine in all probability 
were at first law courts, and preserved their original 
structure as being more consenient for religious 
worship than were the then existing Pagan temples. 
These edifices were many times rebuilt, restored or 
enlarged by successive Popes, and this fact rq^kes it 

• Hmry Demarest Lloyd. By Caro Lloyd. (Putnam, 
a vols. ais.net.) 

t The Calhedrds and Churches of Rome and South 
Italy; By T. F. Bumpus, (T. Werner Laurie. 
i6s. net.)' 


an impossible task to assign a predse date to any 
building.* 

A descriptive account is given of St. Peter’s (the site 
of which was Nero’s Circus and the scene of so much 
cruelt)- to early Christians), with its grand approach 
and magnificent art treasures enshrined within. The 
churches of San Giovanni Laterano (the first seat of 
the Benedictine Order in Rome), Sta Maria Maggiore 
(a beautiful ancient Romaoe.sque example and founded 
in 352-366 .A.D.), San Paolo, Sta Prasseda, Sta Maria 
(erected upon the site of a temple to Minerva, founded 
by Pompey the Great), as well as the buildings of the 
Renais.sance age are carefully portrayed, and we lay 
down the book with reluctance. 

PLEASANT STORY-TELLING.* ' 

Miss Mar, the delightful story-teller, has for a 
\'ear or two been entreated to write a book, and 
though she does not see why she should, yet she 
has given way, to our great advantage. Born in 
Winona, on the banks of the Mississippi, she begins :— 

1 remember perfectly my first public appearance, and, alas! 
it was a heart-breaking atilair. I was about It was 

examination day, and the mothers of all ibe pupils were invited 
lo come to the big hall in llie school-house to hear their more 
or less lalenterl children do their bits. My “ bit " was to recite 
a piece; in fact 1 was the star; and [ was to w'elcome the 
parents in a few appropriate verses, as the programme 
written by the supcrintciuleiU of the school. 1 had a new dres 
for the occasion. It was pink, trimmed with swansdown. No 
dress since has ever given me the unalloyed delight that the, 
mere feel of that swansdown did. I had a pair of slippers to 
match. Truly my cup of joy was full to the hiini and over* 
flowing. . . . 

Miss Mar then describes her slippers, which were 
admired by all but one little girl, how she wa.s lifted 
up to the table to perform that which, to her mind» 
was the most important function of the day. Then-» 

How true it is that pride goeth before a fall—and oh, what, 
a fall was mine 1 1 began to speak the lines I had known so 

well for the past six week.s, the lines which, after all these years, 
still cling to my memory :~ 

“ Kind friends and dear parents, we welcome you here,” 

(giacefiil sweep of the arms accompanied these words) 

“To our nice pleasant schoolroom and teacher so dear,” 
{here a patronising .smile, and finger pointed at teacher), 

“ We hope you'll approve-we hope 

At this critical moment I caught sight of the little girl who 
didn't like the slippers, and she made a face at me. I could 
perhaps have withstood this horrid display of jealousy, brought 
back the vanishing words, and battled on lo the end, had not 
a little boy whom 1 loved madly—-giggled ! I was undone. I 
started the verse again, faltered, forgot completely, and bursting 
into tears, was ignominiously lihed from my perch, amidst th« 
sympathetic, if somewhat subdued, applause of the audience. 

Helen Mur stealthily made her wa\- to that girl of 
the grimace and “ scratched her good ” ; the result 
when she was taken home is not detailed ! 

RUBBER, NOT REAL. 

Her next-told adventure relates to a visit to an 
Indian camp, quite oblivious of the alarm of her parents^ 

* May 1 Tell You a Story i By Helen Mar. 
(Bennett and Co. The Century Press. 2s. 6d. net.) - 





^iter which the river bank was a forbidden pl 4 y- 
■ 'gKnind. Some more incidents sre given froii| her own 
'history, and then she contributes anecdote after 
(anecdote about her professional work. Here are some 
them 

In America, if anyone is curious or inquisitive, and tries to 
iKjid out anything and everythiii|T about everybody, they call it 
**ral^rmg,'’ and call the inquisitive ono‘* rubber neck." 

]\ Well, the story goes that an Englishman in New York got in 
itramcar and ^^at opposite to a lady who had a very peculiar* 
'4<>oking child in her arms— an awfully funny-looking kid it nas, 
^Mtd the man could not keep hU eyes away from it. He would 
Look at it->look away —and then look back again, absolutely 
fascinated by it, it w'as so ugly. 

Finally, the mother got very much annoyed over the man's 
• fuden^, and leaned over^ and said to him, *' Rubber I " 

A look of relief came over the Englishman’s face as he 
fervently exclaimed: 

Thank God, madam I I thought it was real'* 

^ Many of her stories relate to children who, she says, 
'oltcn have the words they should learn gabbled to 
'them indistinctly and without explanation of their 
ftneaning, as when the little girl, on returning from 
Sunday-school, was asked the text, and replied with 
gveat enthusiasm, “ Many are called but few frozen” 

HUSBANDS AND WHITE ELEPHANTS. 

So many of her stories make iun of wives that she 
relates the following to balance them :— 

A lady wrote to twenty-five fnends, and told them she was 


I^ving^ ** Whjli? Elephant ** party, and that ea^h guest wju to 
come, and hriag the resolutely most useless thii^ shq!|iniieflieii 
—and the whole tweDty-hve women turned up sm Uieir' 
husbands. 

Miss Mar does not spare her own countrymen. 

A very rich American came to I,.ondon, and met an English¬ 
man who—strangely enough—liked him, and asked him to his 
house. 

The Englishman was a great collector of antiques, curiosities, 
etc., and ^owed the American, among other things, a table 
and a chair, andy pointing to them, said, ** That table and that 
chair once belonged to Milton," 

Really,". said the American, and kneeled down and 
reverently kissed both table and chair. 

‘‘And," continued the Englishman, that table was the 
very one on which that immortal classic, * Paradise Lost,’ w'os 
written.” 

“ What was written ? ” questioned the guest. 

‘ Paradise Lost,’ ” was the reply. 

'* Who wrote it ?” again questioned the American. 

“Milton,” replied the host. 

“ Who did you say aioned that table ? " 

“ Milton,” again answered the host, 

“ Gosh ! ” ejaculated the rich one, in a tone of disgust, “ I 
tlioughl you said Upton." 

Nor does she spare her hosts at private engagements 
when they are caddish, as sometimes happens. 

We must hope that Miss Mar will tell us some 
more stones soon. 


Books in Brief. 


FICTION. 

T/te Sireet Called Straight. By the Author of “The 
V Inner Shrine.” (Methuen. 6s.) 

A povcl in w'hich ihe interest is purely intellectual an<l im¬ 
personal. so that the effect is as if one were looking on at 
come dainty I^ouis XV. tragi comedy. Two men—an English 
officer of high rank, a V.C.. and a somewhat rough built 
American w^ho has earned by fair means a quarter of a million 
—U’e in love with a brautiful and noble American girl who has 
'not yet avvakened to life and its sordidness. Davenant had 
proposed to Olivia when she was nineteen ; Colonel Ashton 
becomes engaged to her later. There are some agreeable 
'relations and a delightful old mao, whose words are few, who 

r ks generally in enigmas, but who always has the root of 
matter in them—such as, for instance. “ By the Street 
called Straight we come to the House called Beautiful.” But, 
speaking generally, there are only three characters. Olivia’s 
father, who robs his clients and is in danger of being taken to 
Sing-Sing, is introduced to show them up. This trouble 
awakens Olivia, brings out the finest qualities of both her 
admirers, and incidentally teaches Olivia that she loves her 
own compatriot rather than his English rival. The duel 
between tne men is with the foils on, though they once so far 
forget themselves as to give and return a blow, llie style of 
the book is v> fine that the reader, like Olivia, is pulled both 
ways. It ih hardly necessary to the story that the locale should 
be Bwton, bat it gives occasion for some graphic statements of 
i lhe differences betvveen English and American points of view, 

Bu^U4 AHve. By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen. 6s. 
New Edition.) 

''!a Jnott unaiing uxount, replete with irony, of tHe difficulllei 
of ui etceptric ntiM who teket the Dune of a rascally dead 


valet and allows him to be Imricd in Westminster Abbey as 
Priam Farll. 'J ho complirations are fantai>Uc Ijeyond belief. 
Farll even marries ihc builder's widow who has advertised for 
a husband in the Matftmomal Xr^uSi9xn\ liecn answered by 
laeek the valet. But Mr. BenneU's readers will know that 
))alhos is also an integral part of the situation. 

A Woman tn ihe Limelight, By Charles Gleig, 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

\ novel supjKWcd to lie a picture of things as they arc in a 
world where the women are unchaste and most of the Sacn 
soiled in inmd or I>ody, all alike being selfish. Likewise it 
shows how a man may have many pasts, but a woman none— 
also that a man may misunderstand his fnend of many 
years, and.counsel wrongly a woman who loves that friend. 

The Mystery Queen. By Fergus Hume. (Ward, 
Lock. 6s.) 

A thoroughly up-to-date mystery story In Mr. Hume’s best 
manner, Ihe interest centring round IJan the aviator and bia 
charming/jwdf, who have run counter to Queen Beclrcbnb, 
the chief of a demon gang. 

A Plain Woman's Portrait. By Sophie Cote. 

(Mills and Boon. 6s.) 

A boot to which nnsiinled praise may be given. Tb» dlief 
portrait ia certainly that of the “ plain woman," but it is IMye 
than a portrait—it is a creation. Joanna Jephson's nia(tttT*h« 
earned her living and educated her ciiildreB lly &i4ag 
boarders. Her tose Is on the sea-coast, and in it Joaima 

. spends a by no means unbtpw girlhood. The sudden death 
of her mother, and the need of using the smalt amount of hw 
life byairsnce to complete the edwstkio (At. younger brotheife' 





. % 

4Mn|!idk JoutlWjto work for l)et livfag, Tfck^ hokwyWi i» no 
f««i {tMvancCi for, imo^iutive, and savingdndiTldnality, the 
, confinement cd the boarding-house had always irked her. She 
learned typing and ihorthand and went to work in a London 
office. And thus we are shown more portraits, such as that of 
the young carriage builder, “ who carried about a pocket 
edition of Swinburne, ami (Quoted the classics to uncomiwehend- 
ing clerks ”; the blacksmith with the Ijeautiful voice, who 
sang only plaintive songs until the accident to his liltle 
daughter, after which he sang only merry lilts; the novelist's 
seaetary, tactful, humorous and kindly, and the colleclor 
who collected not things, but |)eopIe. Here Joanna learns lo 
write, and, on the point of siicce.ss, is asked townake the sacrifice 
of returning lo a simple domestic life as her brother’s house¬ 
keeper. The atmosphere of the Ixiok is genial, there is a 
delicious love story, and not one extraneous word, the author, 
like Joanna, evidently prcterring to “ cut ” than lo “ adii.'’ 

7 '/ie Marble Aphrodite. By Anthony Kirby Gill. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

My Escapes. By a Bachelor. (John Long. 6s.) 

The Happy Family. By Frank Swinnerton. (Methuen. 
6s.) 

Mr. Swinnerlon provides a ‘strong point for the advocates of 
women’s rights (though possibly that is not his intention) in thi's 
sordid account of the unhappiness gencratcfl b> the suburban 
notion that the women of a family must stay at home ind 
^ciid all the father's earnings, at his death Iwing lelt destdate. 
The characters show skilful handling. 'Fhe inside story of a 
publishing office may be veracious, and tiic unhappy fan dies 
here depicted have just enough of truth in the description lo 
make the reading about them very depressing. 

Written m the Sand. By (i. R. Duval. (Ham- 
Smilh. 6s.) 

An enthususttc description of the desert of .Sahara and the 
itpclj It casts over the dwciiirs in it. The love«^tory is very 
sad. '^) a fairly tonlcnte<l )oung French oftictr ihtre 
comes an err.ilic but witching English woman. They love, 
and fhc leaves him to lus lonchness after her hist raptures are 
over. Eric I^gardc gels transferred to Tans m order to 
meet her, but the glamour thrown by the atmosphere of the 
ticsert has vanishetl, the fair kosamumi has found another 
lover, and the fatal Talmont expedition is the only logic.d 
* conclusion to the story. 

Barbara. By Alice and Claud Askew. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s) 

The heroine marries a very pcccnlnc Irishman, of the stage 
kind, who, though an eilucatcfl gentleman, certainly doe^^ not 
talk like one. Poor Ilarbnra marries him in a (it of pique, 
and dods^^lhat, instead o( a rich man with a fine estate, he i-* 
the owner of a half ruined barrack and the father of tw*o 
young hooligans. However, lie dies, and a happy ending 
makes up to iho heroine, anil perhaps to rcaJcrv, for all the 
shortcomings. 

Sally. By Dorothea Conyers. (Methuen. 6s.) 

A Uughter-provoking tale of various happenings in Conne¬ 
mara. Posaibly the descriptions of the various fox hunts neeil 
' Some experience of Ireland to get the full “Jivoiir ; and how 
conld the niece of an aunt who hunted talk about the hounds 
“ barking ” when the fox is sighted I And those si^s! Kven 
a West Coast fisherman does not reckon them to Be quite so 
talM. What does probability matter though in such a 
.-^Itfiitfully rollicking story which reminds one of Horrocks, 
i'fMdlsalmM as fall offiui and pathos as “Handy .\ndy ” itself ? 

plMa Maty. By E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen. 6s.> 
' An intemiling doinettie story wUk two heroines and an old- 
' world atmos^eia, TN sUai^ predicament of thAarefully 


tenM Udy of the Manor Is treftt«d ver/skitiNIy, ibr 
outside calm of her envirooment hides a volcano seething 
passion. 

AfigMer than the Swards By Alphonse GHirlandeta, 
(Unwin. 6s.) # ' 

A [)oi^antly stimulating story of a journalist’s IHe, wntl^ ^ 
from the inside. When Barrie treated of the sume subject H 
“ When a Man’s Single,” it was in a cheerily optiraJ^ vtcfU^ ^ 
Mr. Courlandcr gives the darker side, the hardships of tbHl 
life, the inserurily of tenure, its ruthless usii^ up oi BSk 
that IS in a man. The pa.vsion of hts hero is to **get op," 
to that he sacrifices the love of two women and his cprn 
The e<li(or who plays so large a part in the story is a probh^^i 
Is he the Napoleon of the Tress? If so, Mr. Coarlander’'! 
filescribes his most winning ‘udc. V 

MiraheTs Island. By Louis Tracy. (Ward, Lock. 6s,)® 

Full of intrigue and adventure, the scene opens with a \ 
wreck ofi an unknown Scottish island. The castaway finds 
has one inhabitant, a lovely lady, and he promptly fidU in' 
love with her. The reader will timl plenty of interest in tW 
story of their various embarrassments and the v^y they are i 
overcome. 

Pan! Burdon. By Sir William Magnay. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s) ' 

A despairing farmer gets the chance lo use the money another' , 
man has thieved. He takes it without conscious thought, and , 
puts on to another man's shoulders the evidence of his guilt. I 
llurdon pays the money back, succeeds in life, and just when \ 
he IS on the ]x>int of attaining his ambition the othn^ man ' 
(omes on the scene again and demands blackmail. Pailf 
Burdon is not a lovable character, nor can we at first admu^^ 
him, but the way he deals with his problem calls for respect^, 
and we rejoice that he returns to a life of quiet usefulneSi. 
The other characters arc merely pawiis in the game. ^ 

Remittance Btlly. By Ashton HilHers. (Methuen, 6s 

Billy is not sent lo the Colonies, he is only baniUml to thd 
suuth of France and ordered lo resign his lieutenancy, at a 
punishment for signing a cheque in his father's name. ]t seema ^ 
.ilmost incredible that the most ignorant of young men coulti ' 
<losucli a thing and not know that it ls forgery; bat BUlyiS)^) 
very innocent, for a soldier. The poor y'oung fellow tftkes 
punishment like a man and gains manliness through k. Billy, 
however, is only one of a number of roughly sketched personv 
and his mistake a bagatelle amongst the incidents of the ' 

which comprise a)>duclion, murder, the breaking of banks* ^ 
ttc., and the bright young heroine is even beaten. A scene in 
the law courts is wittily told. On the Bench is Sir Timothy* 
Peppercorn, who “ had been a fair lawyer twenty ye^ before JV 
his retirement and pension were long overdue. Of Ute he ^ 
had l]vc<l upon his reputation, a grief to his fellow judges, w" 
misery to himself and his family, a conglomeration oiphyscaf 
infirmities, preiudicc and bad tcmjver.” This old sinner j«ro- 
nounces an unjust decree, and is thus unwittingly the means of 
biingiQg the story lo a happy conclusion. 

Caviare. By Grant Richards. (Grant Richards. 6$,^. 

Docs Mr. Richards* title mean that the story is an appeiiaet 
or that It " will be despised by tlie million "! The Amiable 
Charles is eeruunly a rapid goer, and his adventures in Bkfix, 
in the company of an American and Ids da^hler, add con-i 
adernbly to our knowledge of Paris by ni^t, whilst hfi, 
characters arc not quite ordinary. 

A Country Corner. By Amy Le Feuvtfc •(Cassell. 6s.), 

A romantic story which most young girls will enjoy. Twr» 
sisters lake a bachelor brother by storm, and insist upon living'-, 
with him in the country, instead of lo a sitiffy London hoSM;, 
with uncongenial companions.' They bring joy to many ’ 
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yji# Rtd Streak. By Wilmot Kaye. (Ward, Lock. 
''** 6s.) 

6a»l Thorn learns from his father in a tragic moment that 
i^Otn generation to genersftion (be Thorns have been liable to 
moments of homicidal madness. Upon this fact is built up 
a story of keen interest and a lightly-louched*upon problem, 
'’for the question whether such a taint can be hereditary is not 

‘ solved in the novel. 

Pearl ^ the East. By M. T. Hainselin. 
(Greening. 6s.) 

A novel of engrossing interest to those who like historical 
facts vivified in this way. Few of us know anything of the 
taking over of the interior of Ceylon by the East India 
Company and of the terrible massacre of the British troops 
the inhuman king who was the last of the native regime. 
l^e story is told here as being revealed psychically to a 
descendant of one of the victims of the massacre. He and a 
Cingalese princess, whom the first Clavering had married, 
are supposed to be reincarnated in the modern characters of 
the story, who go through adventures enough and to spare. 
The style of the telling is simple, and Frank and Marguerite 
are churning as hero and heroine. 

The Demon. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
(Methuen, is. net.) 

This amusing original tale contains a serious Corsican compli¬ 
cation when a smart English girl loses her lukewarm lover, 
who is claimed by the demon who thinks herself a Princess. 

POLITICS AND RELIGION. 

The Problem of Empire Governance. By C. Stuart- 
Linton. (Longmans. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The author, considering that the (|uestion of Imperial unity is 
of the deepest practical moment, sets forth here his detailed 
views of the theory of the federation of the British 
Empire, and how they can l>esl be converted into practice. 
Mr. Stuart-Linton does not ex|.>ect to do more than give 
subjects for discussion, so does not fear to be ambitious in his 
openings. “ The Title of the King ” is one ; “ Should not each 
Member of the P'ederation Contribute towards the Reduction 
of the National Debt ? ” another. . I’he section dealing with the 
articles of Constitution is very suggestive, as is also the 
chapter on State-aided emigration. Mr. Chamberlain is 
quoted largely, and it is plain that the author considers Tariff 
Reform a necessary element of federation. 

The Truth about Syndicalism. By J. Ramsay Mac¬ 
donald, M.P. (Constable, is. net.) 

An expansion of six articles which appeared in the Daily 
ChronicUt this little volume gives a common-sense criticism of a 
much misunderstood subject. In terse, clear sentences we are 
given the pith of the matter ; and Mr. Macdonald concludes 
by saying that “ the one outstanding service which syndicalism 
has done—though done so badly that its value has been 
counterbalanced by other consequences—has . been its em¬ 
phasising that organised labour must not go to sleep in the 
Uelief tl^t others are doing its work.’' 

77 te Conservative Party and the Future. By Piersc 
Loflus. A Programme for Tory Democracy. 
(Stephen Swift, is. net.) 

The title describes the brochure exactly. 

Oves’-Production and Want. By Michael Flurscheim. 
(Wm. Reeves, is. net.) 

This folution of the great economic and social problem 
of the day is well worth examination. The following will 
show the liaes upon which the subject is treated. ** The road 
over which reform moves lies neither in the destruction of 
machines, hictories, or trusts, nor in their nalionalisatjon ; it 


lies in their demoertttetio*. t \ a! appropriation by 
the workers of all classes, ■. * :; and the 

urpose of this book is to show how this can .'i* i.. :-fi. ■.!-' ,• ■ 
y certain fundamehRtl pi^oceedings.” It is •-m ■, 
with land differently from any other of inan^s possessions. 

2he Heart of Things: Passages from the Writings of 
Frederick William Robertson^ selected by Richard 
Mudie-Smith. (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Robertson respected his own conscience ; believed in his own 
native force, and in the divine fire within him. In this little, 
volume we have the essence of his best outward expressions. 
It is a ]}ocket V4>lume which might lie where it could be taken 
up when the spirit was tired. Here are one or two phrases 
taken at random : — 

“ People talk of liberty as if it meant liberty of doing what 
a man likes ^ 

“ For sadness, for suflering, for misgiving, there U no 
remedy but stirring and doing.” 

“Sin is the result of inclination or W'cakness, combined 
with opportunity.” 

The Education of Self. By Dr. Paul Dubois. (Funk 
and VVagnalls.) 

This translation of M. Dubois’ writings l)y Mr. E. G. 
Richards is intended for thinking people of all classes. The 
author considers that there is no such thing as “ willing ” to 
do right or wrong. These actions are the result of the con¬ 
catenation of outside circumstances, imj)ulses, etc. lie i.s 
indulgent to Christianity, but does not consider a religious 
l)e!ief a necessity. Two duties must be fulfilled. The first 
is to give one’s personality all the worth it is capable of 
possessing ; and the second is to put it at the service of others, 

A Study in Karma. By Annie Besant. (is.6d.net.) 

This little book teaches of Karma, the law of cause and 
ctfecl applicable to all creation when embodied in matter. 
Ignorance of this law causes helplessness before the forces of 
Nature; knowledge, on the other hand, gives mastery over 
i)io.se forces and compels obedience. 

The pages dealing with national Karma and its influence 
over great disasters arc significant. 

The Great Salvation. By C. R. Cuff. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

.4 study of the Epistle to the Hebiews, in which the state¬ 
ments about access to God, the word of salvation, the work 
of salvation, and the state of salvation are carclully collated. 

BIOGRAPHY, BELLES LETTRES, Etc. 

General Booth. (Nelson, yd.) 

Pending a fuller biography, everyone will rejoice to have 
this little appreciation, from difl'erent [toints of view, ol 
such well-known writers and workers as llulda Friedetichs, 
Coimnissioncr Scott-Railton, Lady Frances Balfour, the 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, and the Kev. F, S. Webstar. 

Godoy: the Queen's Favourite. By Edmund B. 
d’Auvergne. (Stanley Paul. i6s. net.) 

Manuel Godoy was horn at Badajoi in 1767 . His father was 
Don Jose Godoy, a militia colonel, very poor and proud, 
and his mother a native of the town, hut descended from an 
aristocratic Portuguese stock. At the age of seventeen he 
entered the ranks of the king's Garde de Corps. King 
Charles III. of Spain was already an old man, and his son 
arrd namesake, the Prince of Asturias, not far off his fortieth 
year. Clle was married to his cousin, Doila Mstria de 
Bourbon, and it was to her influence that Godoy owed his' 
rapid rise to power. Step In step he mounted, and became 
first adjutant-general of the Guards, then lieutenant-general, 
Duke of Alcudia, and finally Prime Minister. As a reward 

, for the part he had taken in concluding peace with Fiance 
he was presented with a large and valuable estate, and made 
a knij^t of the Golden Fleece. He was also named by the 
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king the Prince of the Peace, The alliance with France 
brought about a rupture with the resulting in the 

tattle Of Trafalgar, when the naval power of Spain was 
destroyed. Whether Godoy was really a great statesman 
who has not been appreciated at his true worth by his 
countrymen, or an adventurer who took full advantage of 
his position as the queen’s favourite to enrich and ennoble 
himself the reader will be able to judge for himself after 
perusing Mr. d’Auvergne’s impartial, well-informed, and 
entertaining book. Napoleon, referring to the Spanish, 
said s ** They were a wretched lot, but Godoy was the best 
man among them.” Years afterwards, at St. Helena, he paid a 
less grudging tribute, and admitted that he was a man of geniu«. 

The Romance of Sandro Botticelli. By J. Anderson. 
(Stanley Paul. los. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Anderson tells us in his preface that the word ** romance ” 
is used in the sense of a fictitious narrative in prose, with 
imaginary conversations and fictitious incidents. He does not 
add to (his definition that the foundation must be laid on facts; 
but as the story has been compiled from a study of contem¬ 
porary records, with Botticelli’s pictures and the occasion of 
their painting as a further help, such a foundation has been 
laid. The author suggests that the title might read as “ The 
.Story of Sandro DoUicclli : Reconstructed from his Paintings,” 
It isa delightful talc,and, moreover, we renew our acquaint¬ 
ance with Filippo Lip|n and his lovely wife in the fir‘‘t 
chapter. Sandro loved Lucrezia, and happy was it for him 
that in his boyhood he had her wise guidance. Whether fart 
or fiction, the story of how Botticelli learned from her how to 
paint the soul into his sillers’ faces is worth study. The book 
IS copiously illustrated with photos from various galleries, 
contains the dates of various epochs in the painter’s life, mo-t 
interesting notes, and an index. 

Carteggio di Alessandro Manzoni. Edited by G. 
Sforza and G. Gallavresi. (U. Hoepli, Milan.) 
This stout volume contains some 285 letters, mainly from 
Manzoni himself, but some also written by his friends, which 
have been collected from the most authentic sourc^ and care¬ 
fully revised and annotated by (he editors. Manzoni will 
always remain to foreigners one of the most attractive figures 
in Italian literature, and this scholarly volume contains much 
of interest to every reader of “ 1 Promessi Sposi,” and would be 
invaluable to .inysciious student of Italian romantic literature. 
Besides correspondence with private friends, the collection 
contains letters to such distinguished people as Goethe, Victor 
Cousin, and Tommaso Grossi, 

History of English Literature. By Andrew Lang. 
Messrs. Longman and Green point out that this work was 
not originally published in five parts. The parts and complete 
work were published simultaneously. 

Guy of Warwick. Retold by Gordon Hall 
Gerould. (George Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A delightful gift-book with its handsome binding and seven¬ 
teen illustrations in inecli.eval style. We moderns know the 
Btory by name, but few have read it; and the point of view ol 
duty to God as given therein seems strange indeed in these days. 

The Vi^l of Vemts^ and other poems. By “ Q.’^ 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Pervigilium Veneris—of unknown authorship—which has 
survived in two M5S., both preserved in the Biblioth^que 
Nationale, Paris, is considered by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
the mostLieautiful poem in later Latin literature, an<^in this 
volume he gives his translation, or rather interpretation into 
modem English. As the Latin text is given side by side 
with the English version, those competent to judge will see 
that what has been modestly described as an attempt is an 
achievement. Of the other poems, " Q" is to blame if his 
admirers prefer those dealing with the West Country which 
he has made so peculiarly his own. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Snapshots in India. By John Weax Burton, (Elliot 
Stock. 5s. net.) 

A capital series of Indian pictures with the accompanying 
descriptions, a record of the impressions of two missionaries 
who, having laboured in Fiji for a number of years^ had spent 
their furlough in India. Many of the pictures were taken by 
the author, others were purchased or given by friend. The* 
comments are broad-minded, often humorous, and the outlook 
is that of a thoughtful Christian, who sees that what is needed 
in India to-day is a gigantic forward movement* 

The Red Oasis. By Charles Kosher, (Century 
Press. IS.) 

A record of the Tripoli massacres as given from persoiml 
interviews with witnesses, supplemented by the daily press, 
accounts. There are illustrations and a map. The dedicatiois 
is to the honour of Mohammed and the glory of Jesus. 

A Little of Everything By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen.. 

IS. net) 

A collection of “cuttings” from Mr. Lucas’s own works- 
such as “The Dinner-Party” from “Over Bemerton’s,”' 
“The Return of Ulysses’’from “Mr. Ingleside.” Adelight- 
ful book to take up when free for ten minutes, and a tro^ure 
liovc for village reciters. 

The Rroelations of Jim Crow. (J. and J. Bennett, as.) 

With prefaces by Horatio Bottomley and Peter Keary, show¬ 
ing that Jim Crow’s philosophy is bound to touch some on 
the raw. 

Unconventional Talks with a Modern D.D. By 
Isobel Denby. (The Century Press, is. 6tL 
net) 

A very suggestive series of “ thoughts ” upon many subjects,, 
such as wedding presents ; a remarkable sermon about the 
place of women, delivered in Westminster .Abbey ; a Ladies’ 
.Settlement, together with a hint of a heartbreak for the 
writer of the letters. 

The Childs Empire Picture Annual. (Religious 
Tract Society. 3s. 6d.) 

-\ delightful gift-book for youngsters of five to seven ; clear, 
large print, fine pictures and amusing poetry and prose. 'Ihe 
first issue. 

The Hundred and Eighth Report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Soaety. (Bible House, is.) 

There is no need to describe this wonderful record, with it» 
maps and descnptions and hundreds of closely-printed pages, 
but It is rather a shock to (md that eighty-five languages are 
sjiokcn in Europe alone. 

Brazil in 1911. By J, C. Oakenfull. (Butler and 
Tanner.) 

This is an unpretentious-looking volume \ but it contains, a&< 
the author states in the prefixee, “ the very pith imd marrow 
of a hundred writers during three centuries collected and 
refined, and the whole put together to form a species of 
conglomerate.” There are chapters on Agriculture, Cattle 
Raising, Fruit Growing, the Timber Trade, Natural History, 
Climate and Disease, Population and Immigration, and 
Naturalisation. An economic map, good illustrations, a 
glossary, and an index arc included, also extracts from the 
Customs Tariff, and a Bibliography. 

Three books valuable to Army students have been 
issued by Messrs. Gale and Polden, The larger is 
Organisation., Administration and Equipment^ by 
Licutenanl-Col. Banning, its cost 4s. 6d. A smaller 
book, Hythe Musketry Combses MeUi Easy^ is is. net.* 
Another is Rifle Exercises Made Easy; its price is 6d. 
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Without the provi^nj or tPOtive-po#e^'to reach land ? 
Eht adth another great ship stan^ag by, a visible 
haven of safety; .with the lifeboats of that other sound 
ship added to the boats of the infured ship to ferry 
the pusscngo’s and crew to that haven; with ^se 
boats of the rescuing ship manned by cool men 
unhampered by panic, fired by that greatest of all 
in.spirations, the desift to save others in danger—what 
■ a diffetence* from the lonely, frail boats leaving the 
'■‘htricken sltgi fair God knows what fate in the open sfea ! 

Whep W ia possible by means of wireless and 
organisatiim “to have a great ship swung upon the 
davft* of every liner leaving port, are we not mad to 
ikitoit ourselves to miserable lifeboats ?—Youis, etc , 

C. Arthur Moore, Jun. 


REMODELLING THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

fo the Editor of the Review of Reviews 
Sir,— Three considerations govern Federal Home 
Rule^—Parliamentary supremac), equal treatment of 
unitin, and Imperial federation 
Federal Home Rule means devolution, to relieve 
Parliament in both local and Imperial affairs. The 
areas of local devolution must not be dangerously 
large, nor yet too small for effii icncy. History proves 
that devolution by “ nations ” with complete legis¬ 
latures IS dangerous. Otherwise the obvious method 
IS to grant Horae Rule with complete legislatures to 
' four large and nearly equal areas—Ireland, Scotland, 
North England, and South England (including Wales). 
- But devolution is influenced by two States—Wales 
and Ulster—in areas respectivdy 7,370 and 8,300 
square miles, and in 1911 populations respectively 
' 2,027,610 and 1,578,572. T. Ister vehemently objects to 
union in Home Rule with Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught. Wales would as stoutly object to union in 
Home Rule with Wessex, Mercia, and Essex (the East 
Sai^ns). The majority in each state is strongly Pro- 
' tesfant, opposed to clericalism, Anglican or Cathohe. 
Mr. Esmond finds the idea of two nations in 
Ityland revolting. The idea is equally revolting any¬ 
where. *The British in Great and Little Britain make 
me nation, as their islands make one geographical 
‘ uiKt. United they stand, divided they fall; and fall 
they must if they establish a “ heptarchy ” of strong 
and possibly hostile governments. There are more 
Celts ip England than in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
together,' knd large sections of further-England are 
“ Engh^.’’ Intermarriage has been common for cen¬ 
turies, physical differences being easily accounted for 
at tht present day by Mendel’s law. The English 
themselves largely Celtic—witness the composition 

-(hffliiri^^ijind for indirect proof the swift con- 
'Hl^on of the Angitdt^xons. Before Saint Augustine 
i^ed Celtic Chifacafen and women had half con- 
rerted their h^then mein 

^ovind^bf coypUies with interests in common, 


would wot^ heiter sham natim^li!^; Seynh Is 
England, the eighth i*iag Wales > ftWr%i Ireland; 
four m Scotland : Man; ahd the Channel Islapds— 
eighteen units in afl." "Ihe last two have airedi^ Home 
Rule. The movem^t .would tend' to abolish smaller * 
councils thatf county and the borough, apd to 
group these last by sympathetic areas into provinces, 
with single chambers, though not thigle-chamber 
government. The House of Commons would be made 
truly representative, to act as a second chamber to the 
sixteen suborfiinate chambers and two petty govern¬ 
ments, while the'House of Lords would be remodelled 
as a Senate. 

The provincial chambers, supplementary to the 
National House, would act as its local coramfttees. 
Elected annually pf local men, alway#m touch with 
locality, their resolutions and debates should be 
invaluable, representing the views of alkclasses without 
overcrowding or overworking the House. To get class 
repi esentation the entire province would have to be 
the electoral unit of area. Manhood suffrage is a neccs- 
sit\, but It IS equally necessary to grant extra votes 
for marriage, for property, for education, and for public 
service, if intelligence and pu|>hc spirit are not to be 
swamped. To ensure wide representation every vote 
should be cast for a different- candidate, and mate 
voting might be made compulsory. 

Women must receive votes oti the same terms as 
men, but the relationship between man and wife, 
which govern the relationship between the sexes, 
cannot be overlooked. IJ: will be sufficient if one- 
tenth the, representation on the provmcial courrils 
IS reserved for women voters, ''t is essential that 
women should have their own 'emale House of 
Commons, which for the present should be an adyisory 
body only, not to be raised in status till two-thirds 
of the entire female votes are m favour of doing so. 
Women’s influence is enormous as it is, and it is 
probable that the majority of women w ould prefer to 
remain outside politics, and would be satisfied with a 
separate chamber to represent their views and opinions, 
winch they might be certain would not be ignored. 
In a complicated State like ours the inclustoii of 
women an the male House of Commons might lead to 
disaster. I emale voting should not be compulsory, 
for many good reasons, the least of which is the possible 
exploitation of woman suffrage for selfish ends. 

Representation on a population basis, to be corrected 
at every census, would give provincial chambers of 
from 70 to 600 males, and 7 to 60 females, and Houses 
lof Commons of about 470 members each. Propor¬ 
tionate representation might be secured by giving 
each member votes in pri^rtion to the votes he 
carries, (divisions being tt^en by idectrical appliances, 
and ‘ the libsults clearly sfagwn on screens, for all 
concerned to see. * * 

Both Houses of Conpnons should be permanent 
iiodies, one-tbird of thertjijesentativcs of each prosance 
retiring annoftUy, to rai^re a positive and unmistak¬ 
able iiwicateon of pi^blic i^inipn every ttvelve months. 
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JiThis is Pft^wu^t M fe to 

st»nd,on tls8S»(tf«^lit)l:. ^ 

The JMW Senate mi^t be an elected fc?#r of to8 

provindar5<«^ow atfd 84 $i^ots, 

one-sixm of each sfetong annijl%,i^^#.od Sscted 
peers, 8 law-feifds, and 4 bishops, chciM'ilor toe or 
good^behi^oilK.- The 16 Provmctil and 2 

petty (toverriments each to elect 6 senator, and the 
maje House of Cotnmons the other 84 
An Imperial Constitution is foreshadowed m the 
above,proposals, to consist of a Parliament and a 
Senate', feach nation in the Federation Sending 30 
members to each House. The elections might be made 
bv the male House of Commons and the Senate of 
each nation, under any conditions thought suitable 
A majority of jach nation would be required to pass 
any resolution, and in casts of disagreement the two 
Houses, being equal in number, might sit together 
and vote together by nations The ideal is a grand 
one, since the Constitution provides for the admission 
of allies as lyel! as of shter-nations, and may lead in 
time to a World Federation —Yours, etc , 

E A W Phillips 


LIFE-BLOOD OF THE EMPIRE. 

To the Editor of the Rhvilw or RtviEws 

Sir, —I feel sure that jou will pardon me for 
writing you to congratulate sou upon your artitle 
on “ The Life-Blood of the Empire ” It is a policy 
that, one would like to sec adopted outside the 
political parties altogether. May I say lor the 
benefit of our starving countrymen, surely this 
great and mighty lEmpire could combine with our 
Colonies m developing them and in assisting our poor 
unfortunate countrymen to get to a new and better 
land, where they at least would have an opportunitv 
of beconung good and useful citizens ? My daily occu¬ 
pation as supermtendent visiting officer brings me m 
contact wilii some very hard tuid cruel cases Only 
this last wwek I have Seen families who are beat, the 
men having tramped miles and unable to obtain 
employment, and their homes broken up—good builders 
of Empire cast away like clay. What a terrible mditt- 
ment against us when there are lands like Australia 
practically flowirm with milk and honev, but the 
labourers are too few to develop it Surely it is a crane 
a^mst humanity not to properly organise our si^r- 
labour to develop this land. There they 
would able, wiHi assistance, to build cities pleasing 
to God amd laaiji and our trade would go up by lehps 
anQ bounds, smd th« <oo-old-at-forty would become a 
thing of '^e past," ftbftly wish that your late esllera^ 
father toid l&l^ed this p^igy twenty years Igo; but 


I am deBghte^ Mffhinfe #iat'^u,hi8‘Son; arrtalH^« 
it up, andl, belkfwiw, % wish jintt every piosperi^ ip 
your campaign. If | ipi|bt hi showed tb Suggest to ' 
you that you shjsikilwite ‘a short Mticle on the posti- 
bihtjes of our C^teni® in your Rsvibw month, 
and thus educate your read«5(fct6.^ 
advantage of organisation in 
would lead to something b«!i% done, *ne' m^it 
strengthen your hands in your very .jpotile wotk dt 
trying to help those poor souls who ra{ii!**||Hb(!ne<U)f! 
of helpuig themselves to a cleaner and 
Yours, etc, 

i • 

' *■ 'i 

THE BLANK CHEQUE OF THE 
VOTE. 

To the Editor of the Review of Review^. 

Sir,—I am glad to see that while stienuously editing 
tlie paper and trjing to see ahead—as Mr. Stead did 
earlier in life—you strike a more judicial and less 
p irtisan note I think that lawlessness, whether adyo- 
latcd by Iillett, Mann, Mrs Pankhurst, Passive 
Kesisteis, or Bonar laiw, is a menace to the State, and 
am glad that your voice is for ordered progress rather 
than hysterical appeals to passion, which can only 
result m anarchv and make it almost impossible for 
business men to conduct their business with a margin 
of profit, for efficiency and kindly relationships to be 
maintained, and for those holding responsible posi¬ 
tions to work for the betterment of classes of pcoto® 
who now want to bend everything to their will. If 
sou smite all oarties (when they indulge m Excesses 
0- go to sleep), you will still further extend your 
influence, and in urging that more attention should 
be paid to aeroplanes, and admitting that some sort 
of experimental tariff reform must be tried, you are 
doing good work Partisanship at present is running 
to lunacy, or at least to hvstena, and prejudice , and 
these m turn tend to give birth to mendacity even in 
high places If we had the Referendum, it might be 
possible for an elector to \ otc for 1 cmperance Reforfn j 
some experiments in Tariff Reform, Federal Home 
Rule with ample safeguards, an Imperial Senata. 
including Colonial statesmen , a combined House n£ 
lands and G)mmons contammg the cream of both, 
Houses^' almost entirely on an elected basis; Subordi¬ 
nate Councils or Local Parliaments; and othpr reforms. 
But nowadays-in voting you have to gi\e a candidatt 
a blank cheque, which he hands over to ihejCabmet, 
‘which fills in toe amount and rashes it and spends it 
at discretion or indiscretion —Yours, etjp',* * 

Hubert Thomas, 

Editor, Co , 



The Eighth International Esperanto Gongi^.. 


C racow may now he reckoned as onfe of the 
special Esperanto towns, as Dr. Pollen 
writes: “ The Congress hire has been a tre¬ 
mendous success, the friendly feeling as strong 
as iii the eld Boul(%ne days. I may say it is- a 
'■'feUired Cambridge.” As our photograph shows, 
the eighth Esperanto Congress has been attended 
by nationalities as various as ever before. True, the 
British and American faces are fewer than usual, but 
that cannot be wondered at, for Esperantists have 
not often a superfluity of cash, and the journey to 
Cracow is a costly one. Those of us who arc talking 
over the Congress and who could not make the jour¬ 
ney arc very envious of those who did, for one has 
only to hear the glowing accounts of those fortunate 
folks who were present to realise that a great joy has 
■becii missed. 

Cracow is beautiful in itself; it is sitiKated in a 
fertile plain on the left bank of the Vistula, and where 
originally the ramparts surrounded the town there arc 
now beautifully shaded grounds ; a ring of paik land 
IftyM by citizens and visitors alike, in it you are never 
far from anywhere, and yet can sit in the shade and 
fancy yourself in the country. The city is the most 
interesting in Poland; it is its spiritual capital. In it its 
kings were crowned, and its Stanislaus Cathedral is 
the pantheon of the Polish nation. The majestic 
Gothic structure with its eighteen chapels is built upon 
the Wawel, a little hill the seat also of the ancient 
royfd palace, now used as a barracks. 

No other town in Poland possesses so many old 
and historic buildings. Cracow, with its Gothic 
architecture, reminds the visitor of the Middle Ages, 
and has a strong Oriental savour besides. 

You pass along the street and at every turn meet 
the gaze of well-dressed people, many of the men 
wearing the prevailing flat-crowned hat; of Jews in 
loM black gaberdines and beaver hats ; of workmen 
hi'hlouses; soldiers in various shades of-blue and 
grey^ peasants—if women—wearing their dan-like 
tartans, if men—coloured jackets. 'J'hey look at j ou 
WjtH close' attention and listen to a language new to 
themselves (but one .which a Pole can pick up in a 
coufde of weeks), for the whole city is interested in 
the Coi)g{^ss. Flags decorate the streets everywha-e. 
Trams and museums are free to all wearing the 
Esperanto badge. The newspapers give up long 
columns to descriptions of this great gathering of 
twenty-three actions, some from the.farthest parts of 
the earth, for both Japaivand China have sent delegates, 
Mexico, and ,|Iindustan also, and, of course, every 
Eoroptgui -country and the U..S..\. 

^sDr. ^itic’hffof arrived on Friday night, and on 
pRaferday there iJlre various friendly gatherings. On 
' Sunday afternoon fine of the special photographs of 
' >« aiperi# ts ‘was’*taken. The meml^rs were 
arranged the Wawel Mount, and as there 


were so mtmy gatherings at the time it was taken,,, 
it is probably for this reason that we miss in it tha 
faces of severalrrf the. noted Esperantists. The doctor 
and Mrs. and Miss Zamenhof are in. tire front jpw. 
On Sunday evening the great Jubilee FestivaT took 
place; the dinner was attended by about 800 people^ 
and was arttuiged in the Shooting Society’s Hall. 
The concert iihitdi followed was in the old tl^eatre. 
It was opened by Chopin’s “Polonaise”; the second 
item was the Jubilee Song, the words of wtiKh were 
composed by the famous Esperantist Grabowski, .^e 
niu.sic by Wallewski, who undertook mails' of the 
musical arrangements for the week. ^ The orchestra 
was a military one. 

Mr. Dcvjatnin, the Russian, and Romano, the Turk, 
who together had walked from Paris, to- Cracow 
distributing propaganda in every village pi) their 
route, naturally received a great ovation, second only 
to that given to the doctor himself. 

On Monday there were the usual national '..I'herin:; . 
and the official opening of the Congress took place 
at three o’clock. When Dr. Zamenhof rose from his 
seat it was some time before he could be hcarj), for 
the audience rose too, applauding him to the echo, 
and immediately commenced ‘i La Espero.’! In the 
course of hi.s speech he said that this would be the 
last Congress at which he would attend officially, 
when unanimously the whole Congress protested, 
“ No, no;—impossible ! ” 

For the comfort of our friends I may mention 'that 
althoujd) one hears that the doctor will not attend 
officially, this does not mean that he will not come 
to other congresse.s, but it will be upon condition that 
he is accepted as an ordinary member. His health, 
for one thing, needs quietude, ami as he has always 
been against the public notice accorded hio^ he 
has taken this opportunity of the Jubilee year to 
announce this determination. 

- On Monday the various sectional meptings: also 
commenced. The Universala Bspccanta Asocip, the 
Free Thinkers, the Catholics, the Journalists, the 
Psychists, the Theosophists, and in fact nearly every 
specialist meeting, had their first e.ilhering .on that 
day. On Wednesday evening the representatiim of 
“ Mazeppa ” took place in the theatre. I wiD not 
attempt here to give the names of the artists; indeed, 
one correspondent writesIt was with great 
pleasure I sat beside one of the Polish Esperahtists, 
if only because he was enabled to tell me hoW to 
pronounce the names, filled with consonants,-sf those 
famoife compatriots of his who had given -ijs .such 
pleasurein the theatre l^^ay before,” .* 

The exhibition was splendidly"* arranged and 
thronged with people continually; indeed, from first 
to last the arrangements were beyond praise. At the 
station deputies speaking Esperanto attended day and 
night" from Saturday to Monday in order to welcome 




tbe^Hut^sandda^atrfithsmatoiiiw.^tJifiirfeigWgi; should uke place there. Rector Saftay preached a 
As regards the caning meeti^, ’a ^rrespondent fine, broadminded .sermon to a lar^ congregation; 
writes I never enjoyed one wit^ to niach plea.sare. the singing was exquisite, and the choir was not 
If was a red Jul)ilee. Dr. Zameiffiof iobked stronger visible. Another _ ■•livinj. Urge in pqint oi numbers, 
than when at Antwerp. Colonel Pdtea was the British was that oi the about eieven hundred 

delegate, Mr. Rhodes his substitute, and Mr, Mudie people were pn ■. .' .i-- n;in> dul not know 
the British vice-president. Esperanto, the speeches were occasionally ttanslated 

The great ^ork of the Congress is, of course, the into Polish. < 

arrangement of the central organisation of the move- The specialist meetings were gatherings of workers 
raent on a broad democratic basi-. in a way w!uch thoroughly in earnest. That of the doctors, consisting . 

will content-all. This seems to hweihcvn accom- of medical men from nine nations, was presided over 

plished. Professor Bourlet, who spoke ori'bcliali of by Dr. Mybs, Dr. Sidlovskij being vice-president. 

(Icneral Sebert, gave statistics to show the co.st of Several changes in the Society’s rules were debated, 

maintaining the Centra Oficejo, and stated that at and arrangements were made for a constant supply ot 
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The Esperanto Congress at Cracow. 


the end of the financial year it would be handed medical material for their journiil, of which Dr¬ 
over free of debt to a committee duly chosen by the Chybezynski is the editor. A special commission, Con- 

Esperantists. I may not be quite accurate in this sisting of Dr. Johnston, of London; Dr. Jameson- 
statemeht, blit the facts will certainly be published Johnston, of Dublin; and Dr. Rothschuh, of Aachen,- 
, in the Ofiriala Gaselo. . was appointed to request that at the seventeenth 

ITie files of the week have been a great succe,ss. At IntettiationaTMedical Congress, which will take place 
the costume liall the variety of dresses was remarkable, in London, Esperanto shall be recognised as one of the 
The variety theatre was a counter-attractior^ to the official languages. 

legitimate drama, arid there does not seem to have Of the importance of the U.E.A. meetings there is 
been a hitch SBiywhere. "^#0 of the gatherings were no need to speak, and space is wanting to give parti- 
strongly roramented on. As Cracow is the home of culars of the m-any subsidiary gathaings. 
the Jews, the city which opened to them its doors. The formal closing of the‘ftepiiorable' Jubileei 
-Vfhen all others were shut, it was fitting that the first Congress of 191a Look ph^ on Saturday, August' 
Es;)eranto Sermon ever preached in a Jewish sysiigoguc 17th. 



Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month 


HOME AFFAIRS. SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Ainicuiture, Land: 

The failure of the Liberal Land Policj.b) J L Green, 
'• National Rev,” Sept. 

Armies; 

ijirnu Service and the Recruiting Difficulty, by Litut.- 
Col. A Pollock, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

The Territorial forces, by Lord Methuen, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Sept 

The Defence of India, bv A. de 'lailt, “Questions 
Diplomatiques,” Aug. i6 

France’s Black Arm/, by A Dussaiige, “ Rev. dcs 
Deux Mondes,” Aug 15. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : Progress in Aeronautics, 
by Majoi H. Banncrman Phillips, “ L'nited Service 
Mag," Sept 

Board of Trade, by Arnold Wright, “Finincial Rev of 
Revs,” Sept 

Children: 

Campaigning for Babies’ Lives, by Constance I eiipp, 
“World’s Work,’ Sept 

Social Effort in franco, by Emile Hinrelin, “La 
Revue,” Aug i 

Co-operative Movement - 

Agricultural Co opei.\tion in Fiance, by H Potet, 

' “ Cirande Rev,” Aug to 

Electoral •. 

Re-distribution before Home Rule, bv M ijor Cliv e 
Morison Bell, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept 

Eugenics: 

Well Bom, by M Humphiits, “Englishwoman,’ Sept 

For and Against 1 ugenics, by Prof J A lindsay, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Sept 

Eugenics and Socialism, by E. C Constable, “ Socialist 
Rev,” Sept 

Finance . 

International Commcrci il Competition, by W riirner, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Sept 

The Bitter-Sweets of Bounties, by L Salmon, “ Foil 
nightly Rev,” Sept 

The Cotton Industry and Free Trade, by Sii C 
Macara, “ English Rev,’ Sept 

Insnrance, National, 

Professional Organisation in french Workmens 
Pensions,^ by Cte de Saint-Pern, “ Mouvement 
Social,” Aug 

The Swiss Sickness and Accident Insurance Law, by 
Dr. E. Savoy, “ Mouvement Social,” Aug 

Jews: 

Modern Jewish Nationalism, by' P. M. Raskin, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Sept. 

"I he Passing of the English jew, by Lewis Melville, 
“Nineteenth Cent,” Sept 

Labour Problems: 

Labour and Internationalism, by Eabian Warr, 
Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

A Labour Platform, by C. A. Moon, “Socialist Rev,” 
Sept 

The Miners’ Strike in England, by G de Lamarrelle, 
“ Correspondant,” Aug 10 

Syndicalism, by J. Boyle, “ forum,” Aug 

The Tragedy of Syndicalisna, by K. Severing, 
“ Soaialistische Monatshefte,” Aug. 29. 


The Efficiency #f Laboui, by C. B Going, “Amcr, 
Rev. of Revs,” Sept 

Free Labour, Unionism, and Efficiency, “World’s 
Woik,” Sept. 

Employment and Unemployment, by R C Davidson, 

“ Westminster Rev,” Sept 

The Truth about the Railwayman, by J A. Wilmer, 

“ London,Mag,” Sept. 

The Labour Movement in Australia, “Round Table,” 
Sept. 

Marriage Laws • 

Problems of Marriage and Divorce, by Anna G. 
Spencei, “ Forum,” Aug 

I he Ne I emere and the Marriage Law in Canada, by 
J (, Snead-Cox, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

Women and Marriage m Switzerland and in France, 
by G Chastand, “ Bibliothfcque I'niveiselle,” Aug. 

Navies • 

A FrevcheroiisWindbag, by Navalis, “National Rev,” 
Sept 

The Liberal Party and Naval Expendituie, by Sir G. 
Toulmin, “ Contemp Rev,” Sept 

Foreign Policy and the Navy, by A Ponsonby, 
“ Contemp Rev,” Sept 

Ships V Men in the Navy, by Stephen Reynolds, 
“ I nglish Rev,” Sept. . 

Naval Gunnery and Lay Criticism, by XXX, “ National 
Rev,” Sept 

Canada and the Navy, “Round l.ibic,” Sept 

The New German fleet I aw and General von Bem- 
hardi, by Commander E Hamilton Cuiiey, “ United 
Service Mag,” Sept. 

The Triumph of Germanv’s Polity, by A. Hurd, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept 

The Defences of the Dutch Coast, by P. Long, 
“ Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug i 

Parliamentary (see also Electoral) 

Difficulties of the Coalition, “ Round lable,” Sept. 

Responsible Government, by Harold S f’aul, “forum,” 
Aug 

Wh,at IS a Reactionary ’’by J. H Sedgwick, “North 
Ainer Rev,” Aug. 

Police The Policeman and His Woik, by J. H. Collins, 
“ World’s Work,” Sept 

Telegraphy: 

Ihe Marconi Agreement, by Major Archer Shee, 
“ National Rev,” Sept 

New Wonders of Wireless, by F. A Talbot, “ World’s 
Work,” Sept 

french Interests and International Telegraphic Rela¬ 
tions, by L Jacob, “Questions Diplomatiques,” 
Aug I and 16 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic 

Iceland and total Prohibition, by Gertrude Austin, 
“ Englishwoman,” Sept. 

Women 

Thej^“ Mission ” of Woman, by A. Maurice Low, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Aug. 

Woman, by Harriet Anderson, “ Atlantic Monthly,” 
Aug. 

Militancy and the Reform Bill, by P. W. Wilson, 
“ Englishwoman,” Sept.* 

The Franchise Bill and W’omen’s Suffrage, by W. H. 
Idtckinson, “ Enghshwoman,” Sept. 



Topics oi^ the Day in the Periodicals I»p,the Month. 375 


Women’s Work in Social Settlements, 'by Miss Alice 
Stronach, “Windsor Magazine," Sept. 

The Economic Independence of Women, by Earl 
Barnes, “Altantic Mthly,” Aug. 

Women’s Syndicates in France, by A. Pawlowski, 
“ Rev. G^ndrale,” Aug. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


Colonies and the Empire ; 

Evolution of Colonial Self-Government, by J. A. R. 
Marriott, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 

Peace Movement: Economic Causes of the Next War, 
by L. Raymond, “ La Revue,’’ Aug. 15. 

Africa: 

Railway Projects in Afiica, by Sir H. H. Johnston, 
“Nineteenth Century,’’ Sept. 

Tripoli; Italy and Turkey, etc. 

Percy, Earl, on, “ National Review,” Sept 
Austrian Statesman on, “ Deutsche Review,” Aug. 
Foreign Politician on, “ Deutsche Review,” Aug. 
Asia: 

Railway Projects in the Near East, by Sir H. H. 

Johnston, “ Nineteenth Century,” Sept. 

Agiee with Thine Adversary (Aflairs in the Far E.ist\ 
by A. Colquhoun, “ Fortnightly Review,” Sept. 
China: 

Six Months After the. Drama, by Comte A dc Pouvour- 
ville, “ La Revue,” Aug. 1. 

Aspects of Chinese Reform, by Capt. A. Corbctt-Smith, 
“ Nineteenth Century,” Sept. 

France and the Republic, by Sydney Brooks, “fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Sept. 

Gdrmany . 

Germany and England , Sy mjiosium by English 
Members of Parliament, “ Deutsche Rev,” Aug. 

An Australian Note on Anglo-German Relations, 
“ Round Table,” Sept. 

Peace with Germany, by P Fcriy, “Westminster 
Rev,” Sept. 

Reorganisation of the Social Democratic Patty 
Bernstein, E., on, “ Sozialistische Monatsheftc,’’ 
Aug. 1. 

Kolb, A., on, “ Sozialistischc Monatsheftc,’ Aug. 15. 
The Jews and Get man Economic Life of lo-day, by 
R. Wasserm.mn, “ J’lcussisthc Jahrbiicher, ’ Aug. 
Schleswig’s Resist.-ince to Gcimanisation, by J de 
Coussange, “ Rev. de Pans,” Aug 15 
Greek Islands in the jEgean, by Jean Leune, “Rev. de 
Pans,” Aug. 1. 

In dia : 

India Revisited, by Sii Bampfylde ftillci, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Sept. 

India and the Empire, “ Round Table, Sent 
The High Courts of Indi.t, by Sii H. J . Piinsep, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 


Italy : 

Italian Socialism, by Di. L. Bissolati, “ Sonalistischc 
Monatsheftc,” Aug. i. 

England and Italy, by E. Capel Ctiic, Xationa^Rev, ’ 
Sept. 

JapiA t 

Japan and the New Reign, “ Cortespondant,” Aug. 25. 
The late Emperor and His Successor, by A. Kinnosukc, 
“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Sept. 

Monroe Doctrine, by P. F. Martin, “Financial Rev. of 
Revs,” Sept. ' • 


Panama Canal : Traffic and Tolls, by E. R. Johnson, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Aug. 

Peru and the Rubber Industry, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” 
Sept. 

Portugal: 

Anarchy in Portugal, by Commander de Thomasson, 
“Questions Diplomaticjues,” Aug. i. 

The Republican Revolutionaries and the Restoration 
of the Monarchy, by H. C. Filho, “ Correspondant,” 
Aug 25. 

How the Carbonaria saved the Republic, by F. 
McCullagh, “ Contemp. Rev,” Sept. 

Russia 

The Russian Empire, by Dr. L Quessel, “ Sozialistiscbe 
Monatsheftc,” Aug. 29. 

The Third Duma, by R. Streltzow, “ Sozialistische 
Monatshefte,” Aug. 15. 

1 he Coming Elections, by S. Rapoport, “ Socialist 
Rev,” Sept. 

The Passport Question, by N. Bentwich, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Sept. 

The Relations of Sweden and Russia, by E. Sjoestedt, 
“ Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. 16. 

Sweden: The Relations of Sweden and Russia, byt 
E. SjcEstedt, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. 16. 

Turkey: 

Anarchy in Tuikey', by Commander de Thomasson, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. I. 

The Albanian Question, by P. P. de Sokojovitch, 
“ I'ortnightly Rev,” Sept. 

Geimany in Turkty, by Jean Leune, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” Aug. 1. 

United States: 

Ihe Crisis (Presidential Llcctionf, by K. Frenzel, 
“ Deutsche Rundschau,” Aug 

live Political Predestination of Woodrow Wilson, by 
G. Haivev, “ North -^mer. Rev,” Aug. 

Ihe Logic of the Coming Party Alignment, by Prof. 
J. Macy, “.Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Sept. 

Constitutional Moiality, by W. D. Guthrie, “North 
Amer. Rev,” Aug 

MoDfRN Jewish nationalism, which has cfeveloped 
into Zionism, is traced m the i\'eslmtttsler Rniew by 
Mr. P. M Raskin to the Jew’s conviction that hts 
plate m Europe becomes more and more untenable. 

' In short, he begins to feci more and more that Europe 
ean do without him, and the idea slowly begins toi 
dawn upon him whtlhcr he cannot do without 
Europe.” The modern Jew “ feels tired and heart- 
hioken, and hopes to he cured by^ a change of climate 
and rest.” 

The factory life of a girl, written from twenty years’ 
experience of it fiom within, is an interesting contri¬ 
bution by Prist ilia E. Moulder to the Westminster 
Review. She gives a very painful account of the temp¬ 
tations to girlhood in the faitory, but does not over¬ 
look the brighter side. She concludes that in spite of 
drawbacks factory life is good for girls, it* some respects, 
at least :—“ It helps them to develop iJie qualities of 
independent e and selt-i chance, shows how" much 
«ind backbone they really have m their natures, and 
gives them a fine opportunity of wielding an influence 
lor good among their companions.” , 



Diary and Obituary for August. 


PAINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

- August i.^The Prince of Wales returned to London after 
liisstay in Paris ... Mr. Borden entertained at luncheon by the 
Cftijiada Club, and later, at the National Liberal Club dinner, 
Spoke on the subject of Imperial security and the ties existing 
between the Dominions and the Mother Country ... The 
strilters resumed nork at the Docks ... The trouble at the 
Belfast shipping yards came to an end ... The text of the 
Imperial Rescript, read by the Mikado, was published .. 
Dr. Morrison, Peking Correspondent of the Tmes^ Mas 
appofhted Political Adviser to the President of the Chinese 
Republic ... Mr. Taft accepted the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency,' and outlined the policy of his party .. The 
lirst German battleship to be fitted with turbine engines, the 
Kwer (Ersatz Hildeorand), went into commission ... The 
Australian Budget was announced. It uas proposed to spend 
^bout ;^4,ooo,ooo on new buildings, and 307,000 on fleet 
instruction ... Massacres of Bulgarians occurred at Kotchana. 

August 2.—General Sir Neville Lyttelton was appointed 
.^Governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, in succession to the 
late Fitld'Marshal bir George While .. The 66th .Report 
•of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor shovis 
•that the nuuiber of certiBed insane persons under care m England 
-and Wales on /anuaiy ist, 1912, was 135,661, or 2,504 more 
than a year earlier, 'I he pauper patients nmnbeied 123,400, or 
'Jll per cent, of all the reported insane ... The Roman Catholic 
Congress was opened at Norwich under the presidency ot 
Cardinal Bourne ... The news of a Pianto-Russian Naval Con¬ 
vention was reported . Fighting at Lhasa continued. A Tibetan 
attack was repulsed by the Chinese .. The island ol Nikaria 
declared its independence from Tuikish authority. 

August 3.—The King and Queen, accompanied by the Piince 
of Wales and Princess Mary, atrived at Comcs Distress con¬ 
tinued among the familiea of the dock strikers. The King con¬ 
tributed 500 and the Queen 100 toviards the reiiel fund 
Military aeroplane tests took place on balisbury Plain, Tlie 
Cody, the two Bleriots, the Hanriot, the barman, and the 
i^'iencb Deperdussm accomplished the ihiee hours’ duialion test 
... In a speech delivered at Hampstead Lord Crewe referred to 
the planning of the new Indian capital at Delhi. 

August 4.—Their Majesties visited the Convalescent Home 
for Ofticers and the Royal Naval College, Osborne The 
Turkish Senate adopted the view of the (government as to 
the interpretation of the Constitution, with the result that the 
Stdtan Is empowered to dissolve rarhament. 
s August 5.—The yachting festival began at Cowes. The K-ing 
jtnd Queen gave a dinner-party, at which the King and Queen ol 
.v^Spfun were guests ... The new American party, the National 
Impressive Convention, held its flisl meeting at Chicago. 
Ate Roosevelt delivered an address ... In a speech delivered at 
^Illevues, Mr. Long said that if the Government forced through 
the Rule Bill, it would be in the teeth of the most bitter 

-opposiUma offered in any country since the days of the American 
Civil ... The Admiralty issued regulations on the subject of 
promotion from the lower deck m the Navy . The Catholic Con¬ 
gress concluded its sittings... TbcTurkish Parliament dissolved. 
The Chamber, ignoring the Iradeh of dissolution, held a sitting 
' ftt which the Committee Deputies passed a vole of no confldence 
in the Government ... M. Poincare embarked at Dunkirk on the 
^ 'cruiser Cmdi^ en route for bis visit to Russia ... The State profits 
^ilved from gambling in France shovsed a steady increase. 
£^t year the smit produced by the casinos was ^^1,920,000. 
I'^ugust 6.‘—The King presided over the Annual Dinner of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes. The King of Spain 
was present... Lord Liverpool was appointed Governor of 
New Zealand, in succession to Lord Islington . . President Taft 
sent a message to Congress asking fer iminediate legislation (or 
the establishment of authority in the Panama Canal zone, 


accompanied by tbe suggestion that the U.S. shipping foil 
question be temporarily postponed. 

August 7.—The of Elibank resigned his position as 

Chief Liberal Whip, and was succeeded by Mr. Illingworth ... 
The trial of Suffragettes concerned in tbe recent militant ACtfou 
in Dublin was concluded and sentences were delivered'^to Mrs. 
Mary Leigh and Miss Evans, five yearV penal servitude; to 
Mrs. Baine«, seven months' hard labour .. In a speech at 
Manchestei, LM R. Cecil dealt with present-day Trcuwyy 
expenditure Lord Charles Beresford, at Evesham, attacked the 
policy uf Mr. Churchill’s naval administration ... Colonel ^eely 
visited Salisbury Plain an<l inspected the camp where Army 
aeroplane tests were being earned out .. An official statement 
gave tbe cost of the TUamc Inquiry to the Board of Tr$ule as 
approximately 17,500. To parlies represented at the Inquiry 
the Wreck Commission gave costs to the amount of ^^2,732 . . 
A motor boat, after a very stormy passage, arrived at (Queens* 
town from America ... General Beyers, Commandant-General of 
the bouth African Citizen Force, left Ca 1 >c Town, m route (ot 
England and Switzerland. 

August 8.—Lord Robson resigned hisoflice of Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary, and in consequence other judicial changes were 
announced .. Lord Saye and Sele succeeded Lord Liverpool as 
Compiroller of the Household Mr. G. E. Buckle retired 
from the editorship of the Times, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Geoffrey Robinson ... The Krupp Centenary was celebrated at 
Essen, in which the Kaiser look port. In his speech the 
Emperor spoke of the important history of thi-> great firm and of 
Its invaluable ” services rendered to the Fatherland m war and 
peace” ... B> a large majority the Senate agreed to the 
exemption from payment of Panama (’anal tolls of U.S.A. 
trading vessels llic President of Haiti, General Leconte, 
perished in a fire caused by an explosion at his palace. G^nelal 
Tancrede Auguste was nominated his successoi. 

August ^9.—The Scottish miners, in confeience, adopted a 
resolution of protest against the action of the (*overnm^nt in 
employing soldiers in Lradedisputes .Mr. Dudley Stcwart*bmiih, 
K.C., was appointed Vice-Chancellor of Lancaster, vacant by the 
death of Vice-Chancellor Leigh Clare .*!. The U.S.A. Senate 
adopted the Panama Canal Bill by 47votes to 15 ... M. Poincare 
arrived at Kronstadt ... Lord Grey, at a banquet given in his 
honour at Bulawayo, spoke of the future development of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia ... Pope Pius X. celebrated 
the nintli anniversary of his coronation in the midst of a large 
congregation ... The trial of the forty prisoners arraigned in 
connection with tffe Cyprus riots on May 27 bc^n .. Repre¬ 
sentatives from North and bouth Albania embpdied their 
demands in a memorial which was submitted to the Central 
(./uvernment ... Earthquake shocks w'erc reported from the 
Mediterranean coasts ... The British Government has decided 
to advance a further sum of money to enable the Deputy- 
Governor of Shiraz to take retaliatory measures against Sowlet- 
cd-Dowlch. 

AugU't 10.—Mr. F. K. McCIean flew from Easlchurch to W«st* 
minster ina^hydro-acroplane... In a letter to SirG* Ritchiei Mr. 
Churchill dealt with recent speeches made by Mr. Bonar Law 
and other Unionists ... M. Poincare was received by Uie Tsar 
at the Pelerhof Palace and had the Alexander Nevsky Order 
conferred upon him ... An official inquiry was opened on the 
Kotchana affair .. A Commission was appointed on the t^jeet 
of the decline of the French birth-rate, under the presideat^ of 
M. Kk'ts, Finance Minister. ^ 

August II.—The Londonderry celebrations took plage with¬ 
out disturbance ... The 59th general meeting of German Roman 
Catholics opened at Aix-la-Chapelle ... The Agram Tribunal 
pronounced verdict of death upon Jukitcu. Tnree of his com¬ 
panions received sentence of ^ years, three of five years, one 
of six months' |>enal servitude,, wmle four were acquitted. 

Ai^ust io.—The King left London for Bolton Abbey od 
a we^'s vuljf to the Duke of i>evonshlre...Mr. Bonax £,a9 



re^«d to Mr. Chtfrcbill’s letter ... Ebbv V*l« Steel 
Wfsre closed owin^ to a miners* 8irike» Abont to^ooo 
men were out of work ... Lord Esher succeeded the Dake 
of Fife u President of the 'i'eriito^ Force Association for 
the Coikttty of I-ondon ... The Esperanto Congress met 

Cracow under the presidency of Dr. Zamenhof... The eighth 
onnuiU Brituh Chess Congress opened at Richmond ... Con« 
VeVebces took place between M. Poincare and the J^ussian 
Premier at which important matters dealing with foreign affairs 
were discussed ... Abdication of Sultan Mulai Hahd. lie was 
■succeeded ^ his younger brother, Mulni Vusef... A Com- 
misdon to demarcate the frontiers between Nigeria and the 
OeriHfdt Cameroons left for West Africa ... The Census of the 
thdiaiv peoples showed that the population iochK^ in the new 
returns IS aoout 2| millions less than the 315 millions tabulated 
on March 10, Ipti. 

August 13.—A disturbance arose out of the Bobbin-Workers’ 
^Strike at Garston, Liverpool. Baton charges w»e made by the 
f)olicO... Mr. R. C. Fenwick, inventor of the Mersey monoplane, 
was killed while flying on Salisbury Plain ... The Egyptian Con¬ 
spiracy Trial ended in the conviction of the prisoners. Mohamed 
Imam Wakid and his two associates received sentence of fifteen 
years' hard labour ... Prince Kulsura was appointed Grand 
Chamberlain and Keei>er of the Great Seal at the Japanese 
Court ... Mulai Hafid is to receive ^16,000 and an annual 
pension of ^^14,000. 

August 14.—The Queen, accompanied by Princess Mary, 
left London on a visit to the Dowager Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz ... The King appointed General Botha 
honorary General in the Army... J.ondon Corporation accounts for 
1911 show debits of 614,305, wliile credits total ;^6,6i2,947 
...The Khost Rebellion ended by the concession of demands 
made by the triljcsmen ... An Agreement upon the Panama 
Canal Bill was reached by the U.S.A. Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The Bill remained practically as passed by 
the Senate. 

August 15.—The Scottish engineer-apprentice strike against 
the. Insurance Act spread to Messrs. Vanow’s shipbuilding 
works ... The Merchant Shipping Advisory Committee's report 
rccpmmcndcd provision of sufl'Kicnl l;oal accommodation, and 
<leall, among other matters, with wireless telegAphy ... Mr. 
SmilUe presided over a special Miners’ Conference at Blackpool, 
ill which the Minimum Wage Act was discussed. The district 
-delegates reported that the measure worked unsatisfactorily.., 
Mr. Borden visited the Elswick works, and llien proceeded 
to Glasgow ... To celebrate the twenty-fifth year of King 
Ferdinand’s reign, fetes were held in Tirnovo ... Count 
Rerchtold, Austrian Foreign Minister, announced his iiUenlion 
cf proposing measures relative to tlie Kuropeati provinces of 
Turkey, after consultation with the other Powers ... Executions 
of Chang Cheng-Wu and Feng-Wei took place by order of 
Yuan Shi'Kai. 

• August 16.—Mr. Borden received the freedom of Ghisgow'... 
Mr; A. H. Norway appointed temporarily as Irish Post Qffice 
Secretary ... The Miners’ Conference at Blackpool unanimously 
expuiessed diesatisfaction with the working of the Minimum 
“Wage Act... The U.S.A. Senate agreed to the Panama Canal 
as modified by the Conference. 

August l y.^Mr, and Mrs. Burden were present at the launch 
<>f New Zealand’s steamer Aiaj'ivv at Clydebank ... Ninety- 
tRm tiUDeis struck work at Gateshead, and were ordered to pay 
<lamages... Germany decided to support the Austrian proposals 
r/;the .Balkitn question... The Emperor Francis Jo9^>b cele¬ 
brated his eighty-second birthday. 

Au^st ]9.>—The King left Bolton Abbey and proceeded to 
Abbeyttead on^a visit to the Earl of Sefton ... Messrs. Yafrow’s 
Olasgow apprentices sent a further telegram to Mr.^ George 
requesting a reply to that forwarded on. the 15th inst. on the 
aubject of the Instirance Act, but the Treasury announced (hat the 
rChwcellor 1^8 abroad ... Sir Edward Grey agreed to enter into 
the proposed exclAnge of views regarding the Uoikans imiiated 
Austria-Hungary... An ontiine of the Ftanco-Spanisb nego¬ 
tiations in Morocco was it^ued...Mr. Haft .sent a specia! 
message to Congress urging an amendment to the Panama Canal 


Bill b]Mhe adoption of a joint resolution aBowing fore^ 
nations to test the validity pf the free tolls provision. 

August 20.—General Booth dJedt ado his son BramweR 
sucGs^ed to the leadership of the Salvation Army... The birth-* 
rate in England and Wales during 1911 was reported to have 
been the lowest ever recorded... Chinese pirates raided Chlung- 
chau, a British island near Kong Kong. 

August 21.—Lord Inchcape resigned the chairnianshijFOf tho 
Dominions Royal Commission, and was succeeded by Mr. ArnpM 
Morley ... M. Poincare landed at Dunkirk ... The Egyptian 
conspirators appealed to the Court of Cassation ... HerrVon 
Vollmax, Socialist Leader, spoke In the Bavarian Diet on' 
national defence ... American marines landed at Nicarag^ ... 
International Congress of Mathematicians i)egan at Cambridge.} 
president, Sir G. Darwin. 

August 22.—Several accidents to Army aeroplanes occurredT 
on Salisbury Plain ... In a letter published b>' the ‘TUma, Dr# 
G. E. Morrison stated his reasons for confidence in the Chinese 
Republic ... Important changes were announced in the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s opium policy. 

August 23.—Results of thirty-eight contested by-electkiDa 
since the last General Election show' that the Unionbts have ; 
gained an advantage of 32,187 votes and seven seals over thf? 
Liberals ... Sir H. Clifford appointed Governor of the GoM 
Coast. 

August 2|.—The King left for Balmoral, on the way passing 
through l.ancaster. The (^uecn and Princess Mary returned to 
London from Ncu Stvclilz ... Fire broke out in the Central Tele¬ 
graph Office, G.P.O., causing all telegraphic communicatfoa 
to be suspended ... Heavy rains and floods throughout.thel 
country ... The Panama Canal Bill was signed by President 
Taft... '1 he hearing of the Korean conspiracy case was re-opened 
at Seoul ... Sun Yat Sen arrived in Peking and came to an 
agreement with Yuan Shih-Kai on all matters of importance. * 

August 26.—Weynia.nn won the hydro-aeroplane race froiii-■ 
St, Malo to Jersey ... 300seamenof thcKussian I" ' 1 Picc. 

were sent ashore to be coiirt-niartialled for revolutionary pio-• 
paganda ... In connection with seditious placards in Cairo four 
arrests were made. 

August 27.—Widespread darfiage, owing to floods, reported 
throughout the country ; Norwich and other towns were cut off 
from direct London communication ... Dublin Horse Show 
opened ... 4,000 miners in the Rhondda district struck work . 
upon the question of wages. 

.August 28.—A deputation from the W’.S.P.U. waited on ' 
Mr. Borden upon the subject of Votes for Women and ibe 
policy of tile Canadian Government ... In a speech delivered at 
Ottawa, Sir Wilfrid Lauricr deprecated the idea of o^anic' 
Imperial nnioM, preferring autonomy ... The Turkish Grand: 
Vizier stated, in regard tu Count Bercbtold's Proposals, that ’ 
his Government could not admit of foreign interference ... The ■ 
New' Zealand Governnaent introduced a Bill havingas its object' 
the destruction of political patronage ... U.S.A. Infantry 
Panama received orders from President Taft to proceed toi 
Nicaragua. 1 

August 29.—The body of General Booth was buried in Abaiey ; 
Park Cemetery ... The new Australian cruiser woij 

launched at Glasgow...Sir J. Jordan, British Minister at | 

addressed a Memorandum to the Chinese Goveninieot, in wbi^i / 
he urges that the Tibetans ought to be alluived to manage tbeir« 
own afl'airs without Chinese interference. He also lecommccda^ 
the conclusion of a new' agreement between Great Britain 
China ... President Taft rescinded his order regarding Panomal 
troops for Nicaragua ... General Brissaiit-Desmailiel app<^tedi 
Military Advi.-er to China ... About 150 apprentices from 
Sunderland Engineering Works struck work on accoanh^ of 
Insurance Act The Canadian Census of May Jlit, 
showed the population to be 7,204,537, an increase ofT,S^3, 232 ^^ 
or 2^*4 per cent. ...Colonel Hughes, jCaoadi^a Minister or 
Militia, arrived in London. * ! - 

August 30.—Mr. Cody won £$,000 with bit biplaneJa Ibe 
Military Aeroplane Competition ... Mr. and Mrs. Borden con« 
eluded their visit to England...Mr. McKinnon Wood, Secreti^ 
for Scotland, attended a luncheon given by the 



keview of keviews. 


Corporation in celebration of the centenary of the launch of the 
Cemd^ and emphasised the indebtedness of the Clyde to her 
designer, Henry Beil .. The Italian Government notified the 
Belgian Government of its intention to withdraw from the Sugar 
Convention on September I, 1913. 

Augii-it 31 .—The Emperor William, speaUng at the 1 anquet 
for the» Province of Brandenburg, said he thought Germans 
could be content with the conditions that prevailed to-day. 
PiOtccte 1 by an army ready for battle and an ever growing navy, 
the /^uunlrymnn, the merchant, the artisan, and labourer could 
reidice in the fruits of their toil and in the blessings of 
civilisation. ' 


BY-ELECTiONS. 


August 8 —To fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Sir George Kemp, a by-election took place m N. W. Manchester. 

Result 


Sir John Randles (U.) ... 

• 5.573 

Mr. Gordon Hewait (L.) 

. 4.371 

Unionist majority 

. 1,202 

August 23—The death of Mr. Abel 

Thomas occasioned a 

by-elecllon m E, Carmarthen. Result : — 


The Rev Powyn Jones (L.) ... 

. 6,082 

Mr. Mervyn Peel (U ) 

• ■ 3.554 

Dr. J. IL Williams (Lab ) 

i,o8tj 

Liberal majority over Unionist 2,728 


I PARLIAMENTARY. 

Au'^ust I. —In the House of Commons a miscellaneous debate 
took place upon the second reading of the Appropriation Hill. 
Sir K Iward Grey made a fuither statement on Persian aflairs. 

August 2 —Committee stage of the Finance Bill. 

A igu->t 5.—In the Commons the third reading of the Ap[>ro- 
pri.Uion Bill was carried by a majority of 29 

August 6.—In the Lords the Appropriation Bill was read .1 
first lime. The Hou^e of Commons di5cus>ed the Trades 
Unions Bill, which passed its second reading by a mijority of 
100 and was tlicn sent to a Standing Committee. 

August?.—In the Lords the Appropriation and hinance 
BilK were passed. The House of Commons adjourned until 
Ociober 7, after an explanation by Mr. H. Samuel of the 
Marconi Vgreement and a debate on the Sugar Convention. 


OBITUARY. 

August I. —Lord Whitburgh (Sir 'fhomas Borlhwick), 77, 

August 3. —Henry A^jjon Cavendish, fourth Lord Waterpark, 
73 Miss Augusta Spotiiswoo le, 88 ... Mr. J. M. Heathcole 
(tennis player), 78 .. M. Casimir Stryienski (French historian)^ 
59- 

August 4 — Alderman Thomas I'ldler of Newbury (tenw 
perance reformer), 94. 

August 6.—Engineer Rear-Admiral John Thomas Corner, 
C.B., 73 Sir Robert Mitton Hensley (oldest member of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board), 72 

August 7.—Mr. Isaac Nelson Ford (London correspondent 
of the Nc’o Ttibune)^ 64 Professor Forel (.nuhor and 
scientist), 7r. 

August 8.—General Leconte (President of Haiti). 

August 9 —Sir Mfred Wills (lor twenty-one years a Judge of 
the High Court), 83 .‘Vldcrman T. Snape (Ex-Liberal Member 
for llc) wood, Lancs.), 77 Frances Hinton, Lady Grove, 75 

Col. 11 C Bigot-C hester (served m the Indian Mutiny), 76. 

August 10. —Sir Jose[)h Dmisdale (ox Loid Mayor oi 
London), 63 

August 12.—Mr. George Masters (naturalist, of Sydney), 75 . 
Mr. A, W. Paul (of the Indian Civil S-rvice), 65 Major-Gen. 
T. P. Co'-by (Crimean veteran), 79 . M. Jules Massenet (cun* 
nent hrench composei), 70 

August 13 —Mr. R. (, Fenwick (aviator) .. Miss Octavia 
Hill (philatuhropisl), 74 Dr Phomas Allen (ex-Prcsident of 
llie \\esleyan Conference), 75 . Lady Lindsay Mrs. J.)rew, 
100 

Vuguit 14 -I>o\vager Duchess of Genoa, 82 C apt. A. W. 
Slitlc* (ol the old Indian Nav\), 81. 

August 15 —Miss Marion Hood (\ctress), 59. 

August 17 —M Ic Provost dc ! aunay (I lench Senator), 62. 

August 20 - Gemual Booth, 83 l.icul kol. G O. Kyliot 
(Indhin Mutiny veteran), 84 

August 21.—Prof Rudolf Fiegt (German inusual critic), 82. 

Auguat 24 —M Alexiv Suvonii, of the Novoi yn>nya. 

August 26.—Mr. Dent (distinguished surgeon and Alpinist), 

61. , 

August 29.—Count Calice (formerly .\us|ro Hungarian Am¬ 
bassador at Constantinople), Si Professor Theodor (jompera 
(of the Vienna University), 79 

August 30.—Mr. Hugh Childers, 50 .. Lady Francis Hope. 



Thoi^^rapht ly\ 

Dr. Y, Sea 


‘'T^eiirftt lady to beadmittcKlas Fellow of the 
Royal Faculty of Phy&icians.and Surgeons. 



[Ln/aytitt Lid., Dkhlin, 

The Master of Elibank. Mr. P. Illingworth, M.P, 

c 

Raised to the Peerage. New Ministerial Chief Whip. 
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“Gold that Buys Health can never be Ul-spent.” 

The three volumes of the “ Standard Physician” constitute n guide to 
health compiled by the most eminent medical consultants in England. 

Every article is authoritative—every remedy approved by the leaders 
in the medical profession. The work will be invaluable in your home. 



Sir James Crichton-Broune. The late Sir W. Broadbent. Dr. Alfred T. Schofield. 

Three Great Public Benefactors 


There is a great deal of medical quackery about. 

Partly to counteract that quackery and partly 
from purely humane motives some of the leading 
medical practitioners and consultants recently put 
on record their profe.ssional opinions regarding 
the proper scientific treatment of all ailments. 

Men like Sir James Crichton-Brftwne, Sir 
William Broadbent (now deceased), and Dr. Alfred 
T. Schofield, of Harley Street, engaged w'ith fifty 
other leaders of their profession in this beneficent 
enterprise, and the result of their work appears in 
the three volumes of “ The Standard Physician.” 
Sir Frederick Treves, Surgeon to the King, wrote: 
“ The work will prove of real value to the public. 
The information is sound and reliable.” This is 
high praise, but it is deserved—every word of it. 

A single consultation with one of these great 
specialists W'ould cost you several guineas. But you 
may receive the benefits of hundreds of consulta- 


Diet and clotlnng, care of inrarK^ and invalids, pioper methods 
of work and play, nil receive clear, reasonable treatment. 

Accidents and emergencie.s, e.>>pecially those in which ** first 
aid " is likely to be required and effective, are also treated fully. 

To tbe mother and lo the trained nurse the volumes con* 
stitute a never*railing mine of information. 

Throughout the work wilt bs found the names of all Impor¬ 
tant drugs, with their origin, action, doses, and method of 
adminUtering. 

Alt directions are explicit and capable of being followed under 
ordinary conditions and with ordinary appliances. The editors, 
while using simple, untechnical language, have adhered rigidly 
to scientific standards precision. ■ 

Aaaanfinleinent to tbe physician's work, as a resource when 
the i^ysicia*' cannot be bad, as an educator in the art of living. 
II ia mvahildrle. 

HotUc lo Colooiol ondi For«l(o Soodert. 

We are unaUe to extend aulucdptlon terms of pauuents to residents 
*. * *, ll•o».l• «•» ^ erb to apply for pstiffiilars of this work 


tions by subscribing 5/- monthly for these volumes 
until the subscription price of 3s. od. has 
been paid. 

In order to facilitate reference, an appendix 
volume has been compiled giving in alphabetical 
order a list of all ailments, with their .symptoms 
and treatment. No charge for this additional 
volume is made to subscribers. 

Will you let us send you “The Standard 
Physician”? You will find it of great practical 
value in your home—it will save you many a 
doctor's fee. Its possession will give you a 
certain sense of security, because you will have 
competent medical advice always at your elbow. 
And the advice given is the most skilled in the 
world. 

If you want to know more about this wonderful 
work, please fill up the coupon below and send it 
to us at once. 


ENQUIKY COUPON. 

To The Education\l Book Cd., Lid.. 

Temple Ckambkks, London, E.C. 

Plpase send particulars of "The .Standard Physirian," and of the 
subscription terms for tbiswoik. I am under nu obligation whatew 
in tbe matter. 


When wrltlnsr to Advertisers please mention “ The Review of Reviews.*' 











THE BUSINESS QUARHR 

OF THE “IffiVIEW OF BEVIEWS.” 


AUSTRALIA’S DAILY MESSAGE. 
Australia does not let the grass grow even in 
tile Strand, and her “ Daily Message ” is read by tens 
of thousands. Advantage has been taken of tlie 



unique advertising s^ce afforded by the “ town lot ” 
she lias acquired in Aldwych, and the passer-ljj 
.receives a lesson from the black-board which should 
improve his knowledge of what Australia is doing — 


Fnday, August lUh 

I. Australia’s shari in the defence of the Empire 
•lor 1912-.13 amounts to about ^^,^00,000 This will 
Uaflke a total of about £13,000,000 expended on defence 
^in, three jears by the King’s four and a half million 
Objects m Australia 


Saturday, August 17///. 

^2. The number of persons who left the United King¬ 
dom for Australia m the year 1909 was"27 727, 1910, 
Sij; 1911,68,631, 1912, estimated over 100,000 
I Commonwealth is not prepared to receive the idle 
or the thriftless, but there arc unlimited openings 
for energetic and hardworking settlers of white race 
Monday, August i^th 

3 Every boy has to serve his country in Australia 
There arc to-day 100,000 cadets in training This ) ear 
ao,ooo trained cadets were passed into the Defence 
Forces of Australia 
Tuesday, August lotk. 

4. Mr. James Bryce, the British Ambassador at 
Washington, during his recent visit to Australia, said 
(What he had seen regarding the extraordinary resources 
pf that country, the great industrial and agricultural 
developments, and the devotion that the people felt 
to the Empire, was a great pleasure to faun, 


IVedtusday, August xist. 

5. During first two days that the recently 
established Commonwealth Bank of Australia was 
opened in Melbourne 519 accounts were opened, and 
£8,325 deposited m 123 city, suburban, and country 
agencies Branches of this State savings bank are 
being opened all over Australia. 

Thursday. August 22nd 

0 The Commonwealth Government is proceeding 
with the installation of wireless telegraphy round the 
extensive roast-line at thirteen additional stations 
Most of the inter >tate vessels are equipped with 
wiicless 

Tnday August 23rd 

7 .Australia is the healthiest countrv in the world, 
and Its death rate per thousand is considerably below 
that of other countries, while its natural increase is 
higher 

Salurdav, August 241/1 

8 Irrigation is helping materially to develop inland 
areas of Australia By the Burnnjuck scheme just 
opened water will be supplied to ‘ettlers over 13,000 
acres by September When completed this scheme will 
settle 50,000 in the district 

Monday, August 26th 

9 -Australia spends over two and a half millions 
annually m the maintemincc of free stjte schools In 
addition there are free kindergarten, high schools, and 
technical schools and colleges. 

Tuesday, August zylh 

10 Of all the continents Australia is the most 
temperate in climitc A land of continual sunshine. 

11 ednesday, August zSth 

1 1 During thwpast twelve months over 600 miles of 
new railway were opened m Australia. The first trans¬ 
continental line IS now being built 

Thursday, August xsjlh 

12 Australia welcomes the H M A S Sydney, the 
new cruiser for the Royal Australian Navy, launched 
at Glasgow to-day. 

Friday, August ysih. ‘ 

13 Betore leaving Australia last w'eek, Mr. 

British Ambassador to the United States, sai^, 
country* was more cajiable of great 

ensuring abundant riches than AustraK«»®i^j|7 
Saturday, August i 

14 The railways now Ijemg (on-tructeti in Soitli 

‘Australia will^jjnake three million w^t* , 

growing lands available for settlement, Simiarac^'idtf' t 
IS beiii| shown in other States^ 



Young Man: 


If w* can thow you a way to onter the 
Adi^rtiamg ProfoMiOB at smaU cost to youraelf, 
is it not worth srour time to inrestigate ? Send a 
Poat Card to^ay for our handaome hook on the 
Advertiaing Profeaaion. 

Briiisu Sciiooi op Advbriisinc, 9 $, Oxford House* 
Oxfcrd Street, l/ondon, W. 


ICHIVEI 

ICarpetSoap^ 


IS the best carpet cleaner in the \ 

^ ^ world ll removes ink, grease, and all \y j PM BAL L 
'A C^ dirt from c.irpeis and woollen fabrics- , / TjBPM 

j A damp clotli—a hide CKivcrs' **ionp \ 

5 —a carpet like new without taking il up 
Sample ball sent post free, 3<f. stamps.— 

P. CHIVERSA CO., Ltd., Albany.Works, BATH 

IT IS A WELL-KNOWN FACT THAT 

every man is on the look out for a safe and at tlie same 
time rcmuneratue iiivestmenl for his savings, 

AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 

I issued by the BrtUnaic Aasuraace Compaav, Ltd.* pa>able 
at the expitation of a certain term to be selected by 
the investor, or in the event of his previous death, and 
partici).)ating in the Annual Declaration of Profits, 

IS A FIRST-CUSS INVESTMENT, 

combining a good return with absolute safety. The 
I'unds of the Company afford a guarantee which is 
unquestionable, 

' THE 

Britaonic Assnrance Go., M, 

was established in the year i866, and transacts both 
Ordinary and Industrial business. During the past 46 

. years the Cesyuiy hat paid ia Claima tbe en 0 |weai turn 
«l ' 1 ^ 900 , 000 , and hai accumtilated Puadr eicfediag 
000 , 000 . 

* 1 

I ProtpaitthsbB dealing with the Ordinary and Industrial 
I Branedres (includkig the Company’s unique System of House 
I Pur^uual wl be iorwarded on application. * 

j It A. JEFFERSON, F.I.A., S^aary. 


I euMdiag 


FtmduuKl} 1 


'ChM. aOkM: Bnuul Street ConMt,'WmloitiaiD. 

... . < -v 


The most reliable time indicator that money 
can buy is a Waltham Watch. According 
to the amount one wishes to invest, we 
especially recommend for gentlemen,** Biver" 
side Maximus," “Vaagoard," “Crescent 
Street," or *' Riverside," and for Ladies, 
**Diamond," **BivanUe Maximus," “River¬ 
side," or “Lady Wsithaffl,” each movement 
having the name engraved thereon. 

WALTHAM WATCH CO. 

|VV bol BHie unly to tbe Trade) 

ns, HIOH MOkaORN, kONDON, WM. 

An itUerMina Hoolctet itentriluno our lo 

PuMte voil/tf* upon applieatioiK. 

Fi>r OUT oourtHiieiiee plewe uieiitloo UiM maauliie 


Yields more real 
pleasure to the 
pipe smoker thaii 
any other mixture. 


LUNTIN” 

M ixtu re. 


A perfect blending 
of the highest 
grade tobaccos. 

■AY HOW ■■ BAD AS 

I oz. ... ... 6 d. 

*. 1 /- 

ilb. tins ... ... 2 /» 

/■ nn* SirtmtikM, 

MILD, MBOWM, mnB FULL. 

Of all good Tobaccontsls, or send stamps Aw 
desired amount to the Sole Manufacturers.— 

THOMSON a POBTEOUS, BDINBURaH. 
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•SWEATING AND THE TRADE 
BOARDS ACT. 

The results achieved by the Trade Boards Act, 
passed in 1909, are reviewed by J. J. Mallon in the 
July number of Progress. After giving figures 
regarding the variation of payment for home work in 
Glasgow,he says, “ Such differences are found in every 
trade, and are now among the best known of industrial 
facts. Their importance in any discussion of the 
question of sweating is obvious, and they make 
plausible and simplify the economic position of the 
Trade Boards Act. They suggest that wages are kept 
low, not entirely by foreign competition, or by any 
iron law, but by variations in the conscientiousness 
or in the intelligence of employers, by the weakness 
of the demands of the worker for fair payment, or by 
one of a dozen causes each of them alterable under such 
pressure as may be and ought to be applied through / 
action taken by the State.- The purpose of the Trade 
Boards Act, then, is to apply this pressure so as to 
compel all employers to achieve standards of payments 
that the best of them have already achieved. The 
better wages to be secured by the workers is to be the 
c^iief but not the only gain. The increase of payment 
will release forces capable in themselves of working 
a beneficent revolution ; in particular the force of 
Trade Unionism. Up to the present the failure of 
women’s Trade Unionism is traceable to the difficulties 
that attended its initiation. The women are poorly 
paid, they are not informed as to economics, they are 
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hard to reach, they are thinking of possible marriage. 
To train and inform them is a difficult task even for 
a great and rich organisation, and it is rendered addi¬ 
tionally hard of accomplishment by the frequent 
hostility of the employer.” The Trade Boards Act 
has not only secured better wages for sweated workers ; 
indirectly it has led to better organisation of the 
workers. As Mr. Mallon observes, “ All this, taken 
together, seems justification enough of the Trade 
Boards Act. It is further justified by the new tidiness 
and efficiency that it is bringing into a thousand 
factories and workshops. Tailoring and paper-box 
manufacturers are now overhauling their establish¬ 
ments, improving plant and removing waste.” 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
BOYS ? 

Like “ before the mast ” has lost a good deal of 
its glamour for the present generation, and yet condi¬ 
tions of service for apprentices are belter to-day than 
ever before. Mr. R. A. Fletcher has written a very 
reliable guide to all who wish to join, “ The Mercantile 
Marine ” (Sir Isaac Pitman, is. 6d. net), and the very 
fullest information in handy form is available for 
parents and others interested in apprenticeship to 
the sea. Special chapters are devoted to Engineers, 
Stewards and Cooks, and the book is made complete 
with a full list of firms who are prepared to train 
apprentices on their vessels. 


VW- SPE^OIAL OFFER 


To Readers of “The Revie-w of Reviews.” 
LEATHER WRITING ATTACHE CASES. 



Warranlctl Fine Smooth Leather (Nut Colour), lined 
lo.itlier, fitted with lift-out blotting pad, memoranda 
and addrc.s.s books, nickel spring ink bottle, pen, 
pencil, paper knife, and fitted pockets for stationery, 
and secured with two good spring nickel locks. 

Size: 14 by 9 by inches. 


Ordinary Price - 

SPECIA 
PRICE 


- so/- 


!■: 25 /- 


Orde^ from the Colonies aad Abroad 3 /- exti^ fi| 
cover additional packlot, carritie. and tnlttraoce/ 

A VERY USEFUL Ako 

.Ml-.-■ , _ 

HENRY R. BOX & CO., Trunk XCulcera, 

B 6 I, KENSINGTON HIGH 8THBBT, LONDON, W. 

ILLUMnATEO OATALOeoe OF TmtlHKB, FAHOY IXATMOt aOOOM, *0.. PO*T fmg. 










""iTHE ifeusiNEas Quarter. 

PAXON 3 Lil 3 X I SHOULD 
SCHOOLS AHD TUTORS I _ 


tSth EaiUon, 1912-13. 

^288 pages, red cloth, 1,000 Illustrations. Price 
Ss., post free zr. (id. Contains particulars of 
Preparatory Schools, Boys’ Schools (Private and 
Public), Army, University, and Curil Service 
Tuthrs, Girls’ Schools, Schools of Domestic Science, 
Ph)Sical Training Colleges, Scholarships and Ex¬ 
hibitions (Boys and Girls). With up-to date 
articles on the Royal Navy, Army, Mercantile 
Marine, Engineering, Medical Profession, Civil 
Service, Agriculture as a Profession for Women, 
Profitable Educational Endowments, &c. 

Paton’s Guide to Continental Schools. 

7th CantOH, 1012-13. 

240 pages, blue cloth Price ls«y po&t free is 
Contains particulars of Schools and Tutors in France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Switzerland, all personally 
inspected 

Piospccluses and advice will be forwarded, free of 
charge, on receipt of detailed statement of requiremenls. 

J. ^ J. PATON, ^dneationat Agents^ 

143, CANNON STREEMONDON. E C Telephone 6063 Central 
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FOREIGN . 
LANGUAGES 


MILLIONS OF COPIES 

of the Educational Works of 

HOSSFELD’S 

Method for the Study of Modem Languages have been 
sold in all parts of the world,'owing to the fact that it if 
(he best method existing for Self Instruction. The 
following Grammars have already appeared — Qermail, 
French, Italian, Spanish, 3/4 each, post free; 
Portuguese, Dutch, Russian, 4/4 each, post free; 
Japanese, lo/io, post free 

Rend the following Tentimonlal, which If one out of 
hundreds received — 

‘ Ihe Giammnr in French hy HOSSPBLO having 
been mainly instrumental in my having gained the quality 
of liitcrpieter in that Knguage In Six Months, I take the 
earhe<>t opportunity of ackiiOHledginent and also of 
suggesting the propiiety and immense advantage to the 
PiilHic Service should every library in H M Ships of War be 
supplied with your Grammars 

“(Signed) 1 B DENMAN, lieutenant, 

“fi M S Cleopatra, S E Coast, America ' 

Write for Catalogue 

HIRSCHPELD BROTHERS, Limited, 

263, NIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. . 


THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 

** To htm heloii^ipkilosophi in Jielton His people not meiel} Ine, hut they true in thought One can see theO from 
nt) nadpoints of ticw They an sit^^tstive 7lieie is soul tn thtm and aiound them. They ar.. inteipi ctative and syml^lte.” 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 

Beauchamp’s Career 

Sandra Belloni 

Vittorla 

The Egoist 

Evan Harrington 

One of our Conquerors 


POCKET EDITION 

Lord Ormont and His Aminta I The Tragic Comedians 
The Amazing Marriage Short Stories, contah 


Diana of the Crossways Tale of Chi 

The Adventures of Harry the Beach; 

Richmond of Qenera 

Rhoda Fleming Camper 

srers The Shaving of Shagpat Essay on Co 

Cloth gilt, 2a. 6d. net each, or bojnd in limp lambskin, 3a. 6d. net 
{tillary Edition^ 6a. pet Volume) 


Short Stories, containing the 
Tale of Chloe; The House on 
the Beach; Farina ; The Case 
of General Opie and Lady 
Camper 

Essay on Comedy. 


Messrs. Constables are also the publishers of 

THE WORKS QF BERNARD SHAW 

For bnUtaney of dtalKtiC^ uttexpecUdnfts of humom ^ trenohatuy of zw/, ho has few compeers. He has been a wotket 
SH fSany fields. novelist^ dramatic ana musical crttie^ pohtual oratot^ journalist^ and diamattst ^ and hts tooik no student 
of contemporary thought can ignore ” 

PlMf* writa tor a lull dotallod pi^spectuf, font free on application. 

CONSTABLE O COMP^lNY LTD. 10 Orange Street W.C. 


When writing to Advertlaers please mention “ The Iteview of Reviews." 






l^HE iCEVIEW OF 


kpman LfrE V. CASF* Dividends. 

, |w the London Mm^nt M*. J. A. WUmef tetti 
!^e alMMit the T«il'»wiy»an.’* He 
‘According to the latest ^\ires, 608,750 men and 
Doys ate employed in the working ei mWny$ in the 
tlnited Kingdom j and of these last year 430 ware 
•killed, while *7,648 were mjuned. Conceiye ft for one 
ttioment—430 killed and 37,648, or one in every 
twenty-two, injured I" 

AUTOMATIC COUPtilNOS. 

There have been generations of taHt about autowljWic 
couplings, but nothing has been done. And why ? 
The writer says :— 

Simply becauM the comp»niM ■«U 1 not spend the money j 
Mcause it has been estimated that the cost of fatting automatic 
eeuplets to all the million or more railnsy goods-wagons in 
llus country would be at least £14,000,000, became it lias 
been e^Cpiated tha^, assuming a period of ten years for accom- 
plishmg the work, a'nd a •period of t«’o or thiee days for the 
alteration Of the cpnpling contrivance of each wagon, the 
number of wagons thrown out of traffic would be over a 
thousand every day. Because it has been estimated that the 
whole trade of the country would be dislocated during the 
transition—if the companies did not put forward special eflorls 
and expend more money m order to prevent it. 

HOLIDAYS. • 

The writer is especially warm about the lack of 
hohdays. He says :—" On some lines the whole uni¬ 
formed staff comes under the followmg scheme: after 
one year of service, three days’ hohday w ith pay; 
after five years’ service, four days’ holiday with piay ; 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 

Tile interest of any tradesman should be to study hts 
ll follows that whenever a tradesman comes across 
''4i|R mvvnfeionspMsessing: genuine merit that niatentilly adds 
to the ccunfort and welfare of his customers, it becomes his 
tus best to introduce the same to the public 
*1’*^»* system of smoking is such an inven* 
wlHkin is proved by the many vears of public favour 
givoi to It wherever the “BILiTOR’* has 
been brought to the notice of smokers Its 
like hut never been known to smokers 
, yAad yet, toiiacconists generally have from 

^ sB th6 outMt r^usedf to handle it, and continue 
' to place every obstacle in the way of the 

patbUcobttiningthe ** BIIjTOR hiding 
thetji^ boycott under such excuses as wc 
have no sale for them," ** we are not asked 
for them," &c., and all the time from all 
parts of the world the manufacturers of 
the “BILTOR** receive daily from the 
general public the annoying query why the 
*^BlLiTOR’* specialities cannot be had . 
at their local tobacconist It is surelv both | 
a commercial outrage and a scandal for the I 
trade to prevent those desirous of smoking 
under cleaner and healthier ctmditiona from doing so, and 
ft is surprising to find FIRMS above suspicion in other 
respects sharing rn the coR»nmcy. Smokers are Uius 
being deprived oC smoking as it should, and can, be. The 
rere^y is pf course m their own hands, they should revolt 
against sueb commeroal immorality and insist on having 
the **B11^TOR**' If Ibe t^ceonist will not supply it, 
they should apply to the Mamifaetaro's, 

*«BlLTOR,» L«da,BS.<Mcf«tPdSt.. X 40 n 4 pn.W. 

aro In all popular shapas, sample, SZ-f apecial 
make, 7 / 0 » Ac. Holders, make, 4 /V, Ac* 

► 


s* of Qie groM 


after tsn yian’ days*1iididtj’witU'p^ 

f altM-fiStepn yews’iServi^jiix days’ hfllfdaywitfr lpay, 

*38 * 9 ^ tasNf: 

Httt c»Q Hi« «iile9 

reforms? ’Tlw l'*"■/<»» *- 

In 1010 the toUi 

the United Kuigdom aXiieen>iwW The working 

expenses totalieir £i6iM9J^fS, 
reteipts. This leaves w p«r>ie«i^.»(*j(&«lj4ri 
be taken os on oamiai' stood^- .-ij > ■ w * Zi-' „ 

If automatic cauptiag 'wouM keiK fpiteeft j|MBoa<pa«ndib' 
vhnt IS that hopipaTed With the pd^Uti Its abnole eMnii, 00 ■ 
workers! Would it not be worth while to khhrease thh 
seventy-silt, millions of working expenses to ninety ndUioos jutt 
for a year! ^ 

Shareholders in railways |lrjpj fiibd the paper uncfSpa- 
fortable reading. 

THE WOREB.'S.'-RAILWAY UU^A0E., 

The Bidleitn of tke International Ratlway Cfw^rm 
Associakon gives the railway mileage of diflUent 
countnes up to the end of 1909 


Unit^ States 

Briti^b Empire (including Egypt} 
Knssfnn Empire (Europe and Asia) 
German Empire ... 

France 

Austria-Hungary 
Argentine Republic 
Mexico ... 

Untied States of Brazil 
Italy 


MIIrm 


iSa 

6 U 


>7.165 

15.850 

15.013 

13,997 

10,438 
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When in Douglas 

stay at 

Ducker’s Trevelyan 


T he TREVELYAN is situated in the most 
select part of Douglas, facing the sea and 
commands a view of the Bay from Headland to 
Headtabd. Spacious and well furnished. It 
contains ovtt 50 Bedrooms and is fitted with 
the latest sanitary arrangements. Under the 
personal supervision of the proprietors, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ducker, every attention is given to visitors’ 
comfort. . ' ' 

SUMMER TEBHSileae let to Seil£ 30th. < 
e/. to 7/-fwr <tair. 
wiNTCR ... S/e 

t^pocM Terms for !Parrl«, vMl '' 

#8 ■ -.' 

Ducker's Trevelj^u 

Queen’s PromesutSe, Deuji^^ 
LCf-M. 





A library of BusineM Letters 


—tlie aetual letters that have 


Vovod best—gathered from 


hundreds of businesses 


"1 HE BUSINESS Quarter. 


A fter two years most cartfol investigation teto the 
subject trf Business Letters—after tt study of the methods 
and ideas of the btst letter writers ia'iUl departments of business; 
after an analysis of thousands of used and dioroughly tested! 
.IfitterSj and a comparison with the actual results, the rublisheis . 
SYSTEM ” now Announce the publication of the 

Business Correspondence Library ■ 

“Hhree handsome volumes—682 pages. The mass of informa-: 
tion in this Library has been charted, and tabulated in such a 
way that it is adw possible for any business man practically 
to determine'fK advance whether any offer to be made through , 
the post will be successful. » • 

The publishers are so confident that this work will give entire . 
satisfaction to purchasers that they offer to send the complete 
work under a guarantr-u int'blving the return upon demand of the 
full amount paid. 

SPEciAI. QUA^MNTEi~ OFFER. 

lenddfteidv. Please foruninl-«ne complete 3>volume Set of your KeRt BnibiflsR ; 

library, *0^ my name for> a Full year's subscription tO' ' 
’*.^VSl‘kM,' the Magazine of Business. 

■It is nnderf^tood that if when the books arrive !' am not fully satU/ted after a ftre 
days' caanunation, 1 can return them at your expense and you will refund my money. 

AVm#. ....^.. 

R. R. 


A. W. SHAW CO.,-t.TD., 34. NORFOLK STREET, LONDON. W.C. 

Pries for deUvery«broad or in Colonies, 97c. id., including carriage. Remittauoes should be crossed London City and Midland Bank." 

thm Qmimhmr mt 9T9TEM li the Me SpeelM Annual and will reach the leadlec buslneie men In the U.Ki 

and Brtti ih Colonies. It Is tiie best edited, host balanced, and most widely oirenlated Issue wo haim ever publistied. If 
you have anything to sell of Interest to men. advertise ft In the October Issae. For Rates end Special Positions apply - 
Advertising Xanager, "SYSTEM," S4. Norfolic Street. London, W.C. 


FILING 




iCABINETS 


TRADE MARK. 


The Finest VRiue and Meet Reltable Filins Oablnet on the Maiicttt. 

THREE'DRAWeit'CABINET iiW jp* 1^ ' Set of 4 handsome l<;gs to screw qI 
Cspuiity, 1,500 letters. m e 3 P| into base If requlreif - - extra 9/* 

UCH BMmtl urns on MTENT MET«1 ROLUR KHWCR. EVERV part FULU tUARARTEER. 

N«w Illuetrated VReview** CMelodnepostf««• toeeadereof (his Mado>lBetipoBopplytadto**t l>epL* 

JOHNSON R. mORft GO.. 35. COLEMAN ST.. LONDON, ic. 




Royal Enfield 


99 TWO SP^EP 
MOTOB CYCLES 


u 


For apeed and flexibility, smoothness of running, economy of fuel, efee of 
management, and absolute dependability, the af h.p. Two'Speed and Free^-— 
Engine Royal Enfield is without rival. In all the principal events of 191 a It 
has shone with eensplcueus success-including the famous FRENCH TRIALS. 

. 2 } Twe-CpMcl and Free-Eng'ine. SO guineas. 

TJb* Snfiffd Jiai been ^led th$ mt>si per/fct m&tor tyck foer ortd u ho motor 

ejKit to-day more vhfrtAy of smk praise^ It is the GetUkmimIt mtehim par exetUtnee. 

MwtMm of, Rtvvtwt and write For the kteet BoField Motor Book. 

THE EMnELO CYeU CO., LTD., BEDDITCN, and HI, ROLIORN ViACUGT, LONDON, 1.0. 


WlWR witUftK Lo^ Adyertiaem please mention ** Hie Review of Reviews.” 













“do you take in tke REVIEW OF RElprS’’? 
ff ' aot, why not ? 


It keeps you posted about all that is going on. 

\t^hoever reads it has the key to the periodical literature o£ the world. 
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WHY THEf PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY ARE f ED BY FOREIGNERS 


Itican De proved ttabon thetabove 1,000 acrea quite 600 people could easily be provided with .ample vegetable and animal produce 
by a bsttsrnsa of the land, particularly that abandoned to " permanent pasture." This means, therefore, that Great Britain 
could support 33,600,000 inhabitants out ofher present population of 40,000,000, whereas at present she only provides ^ 
11,000,000; or, in other words, it requirM over 3 acres of good land to feed each inhabitant, with the result that at feast Z out of 
every 3 persons have to depend upon foreign produce, * • / 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Progress 

London, Oct. 2 , 1912 . 
No one who had fol- 
Rumoan of War lowed at all closely the 
Pi«o.. trend of Italian policy 
and thought with regard 
to the war with Turkey was surprised 
at the unexpected outbreak of warlike 
feeling in the Near East. It has 
always been the intention of the 
Italian Government to use the lever 
of the smaller Balkan States as a 
means to secure peace with Turkey. 
The theme has been dealt with by 
Italian editors and cartoonists for quite 
a long time. It is also true that 
menace of war in the Balkans renders 
possible to Turkey a renunciation of 
territory in Africa. As we pointed 
out some time ago, the basis by which 
the spiritoal supremacy of the Sultan 
could be iBCured was settled ; the only 
delay has been the necessity for safe¬ 
guarding any Turkish Government 
which made the Peace Treaty. In 
the Balkan turmoil, however, it will 
pass unnoticed, and so we will see finis 
written to another wa% But the 
serious side of the question is whether, 
when once facial passions and tetri-, 
torial ambitions are aroused, thw will 
be easy to control. Both the Balkan 


of the World. 


States, who see every chance that Turkey 
will now become strong, and Turkey, who 
would not be averse to showing by 
European victories that under norm^ 
conditions there would have been no 
African defeats, may feel strongly 
tempted to let events move on to lyar. 

We do not believe that 
F«etor.inthe there will be war, and 
c«»«. it is probable that, as a 
sop to those States 
which have mobilised their armies and 
disorganised their national existence, 
there will be convened some sort of a 
round-table conference upon reforms. 
This being ^ so, the military demon¬ 
strations of Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro serve as so much adver¬ 
tisement of their right to be present 
at such a conference. It would be in 
the Turkish interests to invite them 
all to meet the Great Powers for one 
very important reason—they all are 
firmly convinced that their spheres of 
interest in Macedonia and Albania are 
at the same time exclusively theirs, and 
yet cover the same temtory. Bul¬ 
garia firmly believes that Macedonia 
is peopled by Bulgarians, Servia is 
equally sure that the inhabitants are 
Servians, while Greece is not at ail 
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sure that not only Macedonia but the 
entire empire of Alexander and Philip 
should be Greek. Then there are 
religious difierences without number. ‘ 
The Great Powers would soon see the 
impossibility of reconciling all the 
views, and would have to admit that, 
for the moment at any rate, Turkey, 
supported by disinterested help, must 
take the question of reforms in hand. 
To attempt any other solution would 
be suicidal. Nor is there any doubt 
that it is recognised by Turkish states¬ 
men that reforms must come, and that 
it is in the best interests of Turkey 
that they come quickly. But Mace¬ 
donia is a hard nut to crack. During 
the time of Abdul Hamid it was made 
the happy, or rather unhappy, hunting 
ground of bands of Bulgarians and 
Servians and Greeks, all more or less in 
touch indirectly with the Governments 
of Sofia, Belgrade and Athens. Now 
the Macedonian population has an 
incurable “ band habit ” which is not 
conducive to reforms. But with 
patience and time this will give way 
to treatment, especially if the case be 
put into the hands of experienced 
English administrators. We find it 
difficult enough to stop cattle-driving 
in Ireland to be able to appreciate the 
difficulties Turkey has to contend with 
in stopping man-driving in Macedonia. 


States, but at the same time real reform 
spells ruin to the most cherished ideals 
of the Servians and Bulgarians. And 
that is where the immediate danger 
lies—when there is every chance of 
these being gone for ever, the tempta¬ 
tion to cast all on a single throw is 
tremendous. Servia may go to war 
and " chance it ” rather than see her 
hopes of a sea outlet go for ever. In 
justice to Servia, we must say that we 
S 5 mipathise with her position, far more 
than we do with that of Bulgaria. 
Servia has always had to fight for her 
existence, and has had her right of 
independence tested by fire. She began 
the Crimean War and the Russo- 
Turkish War. She may begin another 
war, but it would be a mistake, since 
it is no longer so easy to count upon 
European complications. If Bulgaria 
goes to war, it will be with the hope of 
European intervention after a few days 
or weeks. This gambling with interven¬ 
tion is not to be encouraged, or else 
there will never be certainty of peace. 

Happily the Great 
The PolioeoieD of 1 owers havc on the 
the Near East, spot a Very reliable and 

adequate policeman in 
Romnania, whose geographical position, 
as much as her fixed policy, makes her 
admirably suited to maintain peace 
and order. Thanks to the admirable 


It is foolish to attempt sovereignship and clear-headed policy of 
The Foes of to Uphold the argument King Charles, Roumania is not only in 
Interest*”States. dcsirc of the a position to impose her desires, but 

neighbouring Balkan has also earned an enviable reputation 
States to intervene, or rather to interfere, for p^ceful and sane ideals. To-day 
at the present moment was because it is no exaggeration to say that 
of a pure-souled wish to better things in Roumania holds the scales of peace 
Macedonia. Reform in European 'and war. No move can be made by 
Turkey must be welcomed by these Bulgaaia against Turkey unless Sofia 
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has the fullest assurances that Bukharest 
will not move. The mobilisation of the 
Roumanian Army along the northern 
bank of the Danube, which forms the 
frontier between Roumania and Bul¬ 
garia, would suffice to prevent war 
between Bulgaria and Turkey. And 
such action on the part of Roumania 
would be the direct result of a request 
by the Great Powers. Austria can 
bring pressure to bear on Servia, as 
history has shown time and again, 
since Austria has never failed to exercise 
this power to the detriment of Servia’s 
national development. Thus there 
should be no difficulty in avoiding war 
from the North. If there be peace, the 
credit will largely remain with King 
Charles. We would also go so far as to 
say that Italy and her allies would never 
have ventured on the present dangerous 
" powder-play ” had they not been 
sure of the policeman. If the situation 
can be held stationary even for ten 
days, the crisis is over, since it is im¬ 
possible for Bulgaria, at any rate, to 
maintain her army on a war footing for 
many days without disastrous results. 
Thus there is every probability that 
Turkey, freed from the preoccupation 
of Tripoli, will be able to turn her 
attention to reform at home The pre¬ 
sent display of w'arlike possibilities will 
serve as a stimulus to more rapid reform. 
But the essential is that this country 
shall lose no time in assuring Turkey 
that we are going to help her, to back 
her up, and to prove that the 
Turks who demonstrated before 
the British Embassy in Constantinople 
and cried " Vive I’Angleterre ” were not 
buoying themselves up with a false 
reliance on British friendship. It is 


easy to understand why it is im¬ 
possible for any other Great Power, 
save ourselves and possibly France, to 
undertake the task of helping Turkey 
disinterestedly. Russia wish® Constan- ‘ 
tinople and part of Asia Minor, Austria 
desires the road down to Salonica, Italy 
longs for the Albanian coast of the 
Adriatic, while Germany hopes by sup¬ 
port of Austria’s desire to obtain a 
Mediterranean or Adriatic seaport. 
Inevitably therefore these countries 
must either desire a weak and not a 
strong Turkey or else be prepared to 
forgo their ambitions. 

However much this 

Islam—the Key couutry may be in 

British Empire, favour of reforms in 

Turkey, and even if 
there be much sympathy for their 
small neighbours who have decided to 
force the pace, we cannot afford to 
forget that our interests are vitally 
bound up with Turkey. The two 
Mohammedan Powers must stand to¬ 
gether—we, at any rate, cannot afford 
to allow undue coercion and possible 
disaster to befall the Caliphate. If we 
were ready, if Constantinople were to 
pass out of Turkish hands, to constitute 
ourselves as guardians of the holy 
cities of Islam, we might be able to 
decide impartially in a Near Eastern 
question. As it is, we cannot help our¬ 
selves : we must support Turkey. 
Material interests, again, should urge Us 
to do so, since we have nothing save 
sentimental bonds with Bulgaria, 
Servijt, and Greece; they are always 
bound to be more likely against us 
in any European coalition than with 
'us. And this not because they par¬ 
ticularly desire it, but because we have 
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few points of contact, few common 
interests, with. them. How very much 
the situation should be taken to heart 
in London may be judged by the 
following extract from an Indian corre¬ 
spondent of the Times, who writes : 

" Pan Islamism has steadily progressed, until now, 
under the influence of recent events, it has undoubtedly 
attained to a power, an importance, and a cohesion such 
as has never previously been the ca|e . . The 
loyal Mohammedan community is greatly disturbed by 
the course of British policy, not understanding the in 
tncactes of European politics. In this frame of mind 
it has been approached by the emissaries of Pan 
Islamism with results which are most unfortunate from 
OUT point of view . . . Those closest in touch with 

Mohammedan feeling seem unanimous m considering 
that never before withm their recollection has that 
feeling been so stirred by events outside India, and never 
has so great a strain been placed on the loyalty of what 
we have always regarded as perhaps the most loyal 
community.** 

We must consider whether we can 
afford to allow Turkey to be beaten, or 
even to have Turkey victorious, in 
war, although one or the other results 
may be pleasing to Austria or to 
Russia. We have the fact to face that, 
to quote an eminent authority, " Islam 
is the key to the British Empire.” Nor 
is the matter made easier for us by a 
knowledge that, had we openly come 
out before this with a declaration of the 
community of interests between the two 
Mohammedan Empires, there would 
have been real progress in reform, there 
would have been tranquillity in Turkey, 
and there would have been no war and 
no mefiace of further war. Our moral 
responsibility runs with our material and 
vital interests in this matter, and a 
mere sentimental tradition perpetuating 
an ignorant prejudice against religious 
differences should weigh no longer in the 
determination of a definite line of policy. 

Last month w# pub- 

UaiTenai lished an article upon 

by Consult. the duty of citizenship 
as shown in Japan, if 
there is one lesson which is strikingly 


predominant in that country it is that 
every citizen feels that he has a duty 
to perform towards his mother couU- 
try—a duty imposed upcai him by. the 
sense of gratitude which he fedW fOT 
all the advantages he gains by' his 
citizenship. This is the only basis upon 
which a nation can remain really great, 
and present a firm and undivided front 
against all dangers. Citizenship should 
imply the duty of service to the coun-' 
try. We would, therefore, urge upon 
all not to be led away by the idea that 
universal service necessarily means 
conscription. In our mind it does not 
even necessarily mean military train¬ 
ing. We prefer a broader and more 
national view of universal service, and 
believe that the citizen should he serve 
his country in any recognised capacity, 
or should he show that his efforts on 
behalf of the country are producing, 
or will produce, good results, is as 
truly performing his service as is the 
voluntary soldier or the conscript. 
Service there must be if citizenship is 
to be worth anything. With 'regard 
to universal military service, this should 
be based upon a positive realisation by 
the individual of his love for his coim- 
try, with the inevitable result that as 
a good citizen he must desire to be 
competent and trained in order to be a 
worthy son of his country in time of 
attack. We do not think that any 
system of conscription based upqn a 
Continental model would be satisfactory 
or what is needed here. No great 
national change can come by compul¬ 
sion. We think it only fair, however, 
to say that we do not believe those 
opponents of conscription who use as 
their most important argument that 
the people of this country would never 
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accept compulsory service. This is not 
the case, and if proof were needed 
it can be found in the way in which 
the Insurance Act, afiecting as it does 
everybody and inconveniencing the 
majority, has been received. If we 
could rely upon the enthusiasm of the 
masses for physical improvement or 
for rifle shooting, a solution of the 
problem would be comparatively easy. 
This, however, is not so, and yet it is 
probable that the men themselves 
would enjoy being more physically fit, 
and would be interested in marksman¬ 
ship for the defence of their country 
against an invader. 

What is needed is that 
What is every man should be 
Needed. able to shoot, and that 

he should have the 
rudiments of discipline. We do not 
need an enormous military machine 
such as exists on the Continent. 
Colonel S^ely, M.P., Secretary of State 
for War, speaking of the Territorial 
Force, of whom he said there were 
263,479 officers and men, or 84 per 
cent, of the establishment laid down, 
launched the idea of universal ser¬ 
vice by consent as the nobler ideal 
for home defence. He promised that 
“ if you fulfil the ideal of universal 
service by consent, the Government, 
be it this one or the next, will so 
frame its organisation as to compre¬ 
hend you all.” This is a distinct step 
in advance, and Colonel Seely is to be 
congratulated both on his common 
sense and on a certain degree of courage. 
We would recommend to him the re¬ 
markable speech of the German 
Emperor concerning the Swiss Army : 
" In the Swiss Army extraordinary 


zeal prevails; the Swiss soldier gladly 
makes great exertions for the love of 
his country, and the Swiss Army 
is maintained by the love of the 
whole Swiss people.” We may forget 
our duties of citizenship, but we 
cannot in this way avoid the respon¬ 
sibility. If Mahomet said, " Let each 
one of yo'u share in the direction of 
public affairs, and everyone who thus 
directs is responsible,” so must we. 
In this connection no more inspiring 
example could be found than the death 
of the famous Japanese warrior. 
General Nogi, in order to emphasize 
and perpetuate the practical patriotism 
in which he believed 

The Dominions con- 
The Dominions tinue to demonstrate 
Nation«rm(enoe. that to them the Empire 

is a very real thing by 
continuing their preparations to supple¬ 
ment our naval power by Dreadnoughts, 
by military contributions, and by local 
squadrons. At the same time they are 
pressing on for systems of universal 
cadet training, and are fully awake to 
the fact that they think such a course 
is both necessary and beneficial. But 
it is as well that this country should 
realise now, rather than later, that in the 
near future the Dominions who are 
training their sons to be efficient in the 
defence of their country and to be 
available in case of Empire peril will 
certainly urge, if they do not demand, 
that we in the Mother Country shall 
take some similar steps. It is not that 
they do not realise that the British 
Army is excellent—all the Colonial 
officers, including Colonel Sam 
“Hughes, the Minister of Militia in 
Canada, were more than enthusiastic 
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over what they saw at the recent 
manoeuvfes—but that will not satisfy 
them indefinitely. To carry out their 
own convictions and their own beliefs, 
they must work towards the day when 
every citizen of the Empire should 
share in the defence of the Empire. We 
do not say that they will succeed in con¬ 
vincing us, but it is no use to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that, having accepted 
naval assistance, it is much more difficult 
not to listen to military advice. And it is 
men such as Colonel Hughes who will be 
responsible if the Dominions do succeed. 

The Panama question 

Why not a Cana- added another, and a 

dmn Ambassador . /■ i • 

in Washington ? conclusivc, proof that it 

is practically hopeless.for 
us to derive any benefit from appoint¬ 
ing as our Ambassador in Washington 
one born in the Mother Country. 
There is a fundamental difference in 
point of view and in methods of 
attaining objects between the civilisa¬ 
tion of England and the newer and 
more virile development of America. 
As it is in the Olympic games, so it is 
in American diplomacy. The main 
object is to succeed. To pit a man 
brought up in the atmosphere of this 
country, educated along traditional 
lines, against the ultra-intelligent poli¬ 
ticians of Washington, who have proved 
their supreme qualifications for high 
offices in the political arena, is to ensure 
that we will have the worst of all bar¬ 
gains. But happily there is ready to 
hand a more than adequate remedy. 
Instead of finding our Ambassador at 
Washington in this country, it would 
be far better to send as a representative 
of the British Empire a prominent 
Canadian. He would be able t« meet 


the American representative upon his 
own ground, since he has been brought 
up in much the same atmosphere, and 
has the same advantages of newer 
civilisation and bracing climate. Since 
the majority of the relations between 
the United States and the British 
Empire directly concern Canada, it is 
only business prudence to entrust the 
care of these interests to a Canadian. 
Naturally the Canadian Ambassador 
would come under the direct control 
of the British Foreign Office, and would 
in no sense occupy a different position 
than that now held by Mr. Bryce. 
The results, however, of the Canaffian 
occupancy would be very different 
from those to be hoped for to-day. 


Aeroplanes and 
Mc^ora at the 
Manoeuvres. 


The military man¬ 
oeuvres, in practically 
every country of 
Europe, which took 
place last month have brought into 
prominence the value of aeroplanes and 
dirigible balloons in the direction of 
keeping generals informed of the move¬ 
ments of the enemy. It is to be re¬ 
gretted, however, that the newspapers 
of this country allowed themselves to 
be unduly carried away by their 
enthusiasm and give the general pubUc 
an entirely erroneous idea of the rela¬ 
tive value of aeroplanes. The fact that 
it was possible for an entire army 
division to remain during two or three 
days undetected by the aeroplanes of 
the opposing forces is in itself a proof 
that there are decided hmitations to 
this form of observation. It must also 
not be forgotten that in many cases in 
which the aeroplanes secured informa¬ 
tion they did so by fl5dng at very low 
altitudes, often directly over the masses 
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The New Arm of the French Army Aeroplanes at the Army Manoeuvres. 


of troops, who in actual warfare could 
easily have annihilated them. Also 
the airmen were able to carry on their 
Work without any aerial inter¬ 
ference such as would be the 
case in actual warfare, when 
' the aeroplanes, of the con¬ 
tending sides would have as 
a first duty the destruction of 
the aeroplanes of the enemy. 

The great advantage of the 
aeroplane in warfare is that 
it enables the general to climb 
a higher hUl than actually 
i; exists. The value of the 
" dirigible is greater since it 
r ^an remain more stationary, 
and can carry a fuller and 
more complete staff, both for 
■ observation and for the send- 
ing of wireless messages. The 
sci’ence of the air is as yet 
in its infancy, but already 
‘ " there can no longer be any 
. doubt as to the value of 
airships and aeroplanes in 
f locating an enemy on land 
»and obtaining information 
which could otherwise only be 
obtained by force.” 


For the first time light motor vehicles 
were used on a large scale for the Army 
transport. The success was so remark- 
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able as to ensure that in the very near 
future horse transport will practically 
disappear. This means in itself a 
tremendous saving in transport, as 
fodder for the horses must at present 
always accompany the army. The 
only drawback is that it may be more 
difficult to find emergenCT battery 
horses to replace those killed in battle. 
The success of motors at the manoeuvres 
has still further strengthened the War 
Office in its Motor-Lorry Subsidy 
Scheme, which will very soon see a very 
wide development. It is an interesting 
item that the Government has made an 
arrangement with the principal motor- 
omnibus companies of London to have 
a call upon their chassis in time of war 
or national emergency. At the present 
moment there are some 2,500 omni¬ 
buses running in London, so that the 
motor reserve of the Army is already 
available for Army purposes. A striking 
illustration of the peril of the air from 
Germany was afforded by the voyage 
of the Zeppelin dirigible Hansa to Copen¬ 
hagen at the moment when a special 
British fleet was anchored before the 
city. 

Mr. Winston Churchill 
Beorianhuic proceeds on his task of 
making the Navy ever 
more and more fit. Last 
month he issued announcements of the 
redistribution of the business of the 
Admiralty Board. The changes seem 
all in the direction of grouping duties 
of the same kind in the hands of one 
responsible official, instead of emffloying 
several to dissipate their energies over 
a vanety ot heterogeneous functions. 
The miscellaneous duties of the Con¬ 
troller have been thus allotted, afid his 


office abolished. The First Sea Tiprd 
will henceforth concentrate on crgani^- 
tion for war and distribution of tfae 
Fleet, and will pass over the care ai 
naval ordnance and torpedoes to the 
Third Sea Lord, who will generally be 
relieved of all functions save those 
of looking after the matiriel and design. 
The Second Sea Lord will see to the 
personnel. An additional Civil Lord will 
be appointed to take charge of contracts 
and dockyard business. This applica¬ 
tion of business methods to our chief 
line of defence should be all to the good. 
But the greatest triumph of Mr. Winston 
Churchill has been in his prompt recog¬ 
nition that the men of the British 
Navy are no longer recruited by the 
press-gang, and can no longer be treated 
either as abnormal beings or as naughty 
children. His revision of the scale of 
punishments, as well as his determina¬ 
tion that promotion from the lower ranks, 
to officers shall be made more and more 
possible, show clearly that, whatever 
may be his disadvantages as a politician, 
he is going the nght way to make him¬ 
self the most popular and the most 
efficient First Lord of the Admiralty 
we have ever had. Reforms such as 
these enormously increase the strength 
of the British Navy, and it is no exagge¬ 
ration to say that they have a value 
above that of Dreadnoughts. -4 

Even the very mild 
The Cry of the and circumsctibed regu- 
shipowner. lations With regard 

to boat accommodation 
and life-saving appliances issued by the 
Board of Trade have called forth 
a protest from the masters of the 
Board of Trade—^the shipowners. They 
are not apparently abashed by the 
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fact that all their boast of j^unsinkable 
ships with respect to the Titanic 
has been proved hollow by their own 
action in sending the sister ship, the 
Olympic, to have a complete second 
shell fitted, and that their new ship 
will be built on far more sane lines than 
was the Titanic. The Shipowners’ 
Parliamentary Committee, whose mem¬ 
bers represent upwards of nine-tenths 
of the British tonnage afloat, have 
passed resolutions in view of the im¬ 
pending debate on Lord Mersey’s 
Inquiry, which will take place as soon 
as the House meets. They protest in 
no measured terms against the Life- 
Saving Appliances rules—" a departure 
of the most serious character, imposing 
on passenger ships a hard-and-fast life¬ 
boat scale based solely on the numbers 
carried.” They have the effrontery to 
say that any departure from the 
principle adopted unanimously by the 
Merchant Shipping Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, upon which all the shipping 
interests were fully represented— 
namely, that ‘ the stability and sea¬ 
worthy qualities of the vessel itself must 
be regarded as of primary importance, 
and every provision made against possible 
disaster must be subordinated to that 
primary consideration ’—will gravely 
imperil the safety of life at sea.” It is 
perhaps natural, although undoubtedly 
regrettable, that the shipowners of this 
country, blind to the necessity of re¬ 
establishing the prestige of the British 
Mercantile Marine in the eyes of the 
world, should thus lose no time in ranging 
themselves definitely against the princi¬ 
ple of giving every passenger a chance 
for life. They know well that to advise 
the handing over of mercantile matters 


to the Merchant Shipping Advisory 
Committee, on which, as they truly say, 
" the shipping interests were fully 
represented,” is a modest way of saying 
that the shipowning interests would 
dominate it. But it is not in the 
interests of the public that any such 
bolstering up of a system which has 
already proved disastrous to this country 
should be tolerated. The loss of the 
steamer J^orth Briton has called attention 
to another result of the domination of the 
shipowner over the Board of Trade, 
and recalls the fact that several years 
ago the Plimsoll load-line was raised in 
order to enable the shipowner to make 
a few hundred pounds more in freight. 
This decision, which was solely made in 
the interests of the pockets of the ship¬ 
owners, has been responsible for many 
wrecks and hundreds of lost lives. 
This is so clearly recognised in shipping 
circles that the mark on the ship’s side, 
which is the permanent monument to 
Mr. Plimsoll, might well be replaced by 
a skull and cross-bones—an appropriate 
monument to those responsible for 
raising the load-line. 

It is useless for the 
Ulster aod Home Liberal and Nationalist 
Rule. Press and statesmen to 
endeavour to stop 
Ulster by ridiculing the Covenant which 
Sir Edward Carson was the first to sign 
at Belfast on September 28th. There 
can be no doubt that, however much the 
elements of theatrical display entered 
into the proceeding, it was an occasion 
on which a very great number *of our 
fellow-citizens took a serious step 
seriously. To ridicule, to make cheap 
jeers, is not only an endeavour to avoid 
the r«,xlisation of the true results of the 
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action of Ulster; it is also a departure 
from one of the most important sources 
of this country’s past strength. The 
right of large bodies of our race to hold 
an opinion, to proclaim it, and if neces¬ 
sary to enforce it, has never before 
been treated with derision. We may 
or may not agree with the views which 
such bodies of citizens hold and express, 
but we cannot afford to ignore, and we 
should not dare to ridicule, them. It 

IClster’s 

^olemn an6 (Tovenant. 

E P Ainj convin(«6 In cur censcunctti that '^folnc 3\uU 
^ would be disaitroua to tl)c material well being of l^UUr 
as Well as of Ibe w^oU of Ireland subversive of our 
civil and religious freedom destructive of our citl£cnsl}if and 
fcritous to the unitf of t(>e ^Empire we whos^ names are under* 
written men of Ulster lofal subjects of Tfls i^rocious ^ZZajestf 
Ming <Beorgc V humbly relying on the (Bod whom our fathers in 
dafs of stress and trlol confidently trusted do hereby pledge 
ourselves in solemn (Covenant throughout this our lime of 
threatened cotamlty to stand by one another m defending for 
ourselves and our children our cherished position of equal cltisen* 
ship in the United Mingdem and in using all means which may be 
found necessary to defeat the present conspiracy to sef up a 
. Mome Mule 'Itorliament in Ireland <] ^nd in l^e event of 
euch a 'parliament being forced upon us we further solemnly and 
mutually pledge ourselves to refuse to recognise its authority 
^ ?n sure confidence thot (Bod will defend the right we hereto 
subscribe our names <1 '^nd further we individually declare 
that erg have not already signed this Covenant 

Cht above was signed by me ot 
Ulster 7ay Saturday 2dth September 1912 

<3od Save the 311119. 

is, we confess, somewhat startling to 
find those organs and persons who are 
supposed most truly to represent the 
Nonconformist conscience of this 
country taking the line which they do 
about the determina'tion of the Ulster 
men to-day. This most compacj; sur¬ 
vival of Cromwellian action and Crom¬ 
wellian thought is now cursed and 
flouted by those who ought to, and do, 
regard the advent of Cromwell in ;^tish 
history as the most significant ana vital 


of facts. It would seem a negation of 
their fundamental ideals. Cromwell es¬ 
tablished his colonists with the one object 
—that of freeing Ireland from the Catho¬ 
lics; Cromwell’s followers to-day seem 
bent upon reversing his policy. We do 
not say that they are right or wrong, 
but think it of importance to mention 
here what must strike them forcibly if 
they think seriously. We are in favour 
of Home Rule—more, even, we are con¬ 
vinced that Home Rule must come, 
in one form or another ; but we do not 
allow our belief to carry us to a point 
where we are prepared to ignore, or 
trample on, the opinions of a solid mass 
of British citizens To do so would 
mean to our minds a negation of British 
principles. We regard the determina¬ 
tion of the men of Ulster as m some 
ways a very cheering sign that even in 
these days of slipshod national ideas 
amongst individuals there exist a con¬ 
siderable mass of citizens who not only 
know what they want or what they 
don’t want, but are prepared to put 
themselves to considerable inconveni¬ 
ence and risk further trouble for what 
they believe. We rejoice that the spirit 
of Hampden still remains amongst us. 

To say that there 

Common-sense WOUld have bcCU UO 

Home°Ruie. ^ovcnaut and no united 

protest if Sir Edward 
Carson had not organised the inarticu¬ 
late desires of Ulster is of no more 
value to the discussion than would 
have been a remark at the court of 
Charles I. of England that there would 
have been no trouble with Parliament 
if there had been no Hampden and no 
Cromwell. All massed expressions of 
national feeling demand a rall3dng 
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pqint, but that no more proves that 
the feeling is not there than the use of 
the cinematograph proves that a demon¬ 
stration is theatrical. Had there been 
cinemas in those days, they, faithful 
to their mission of illustrating history 
day ’ by day, would have given us 
films of Hampden refusing to pay 
taxes, Cromwell supervising the re¬ 
moval of " that bauble,” and Charles I. 
being beheaded. The elements of thea¬ 
trical display exist in every decided 
action, but it is the fault rather of 
those who witness than of those who 
take part. For goodness’ sake, there¬ 
fore, let us get down to facts. And 
there is one of sufficient prominence to 
begin with. The Government are 
convinced now that it will be practic¬ 
ally impossible to get farther without 
some decided concessions to the spirit 
of Ulster. And this is as it should be; 
every body of citizens united by a 
common ideal have the right to have 
their ideal taken into serious con¬ 
sideration. They have even the right 
which America exercised of fighting 
for it and leaving their fellow citizens ; 
but for the nation to which such a 
body of men belong to wish to cast 
them out is incomprehensible. It is 
more than that: it is a very dangerous 
object lesson to the Empire. To us, 
with tens of millions of inhabitants, 
the possible million of insurgent 
Protestant opinion in Ireland does not 
loom so large. To the Dominions, 
however, without enormous populations, 
the idea of the wishes of so large a 
body of citizens not only being 
ignored but ridiculed is one to disrupt 
and not to unite the Empire. If the 
population of Ulster inhabited French 
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Canada and were to sign a covenant 
such as they have done, it would be 
taken as the most convincing ^ sign *of 
the solidarity of the Empire. We must 
remember that nowadays we c^not 
afford to ignore the views and opinions 
of the British overseas, or allow them 
to think with William Watson that 
Ulster is being cast out, when he 
writes ; 

When in the world was such payment tendered 
tor service rendered? 

Her faith had been tested, her love had been tried, 
And all that she begged was with us to abide. 

She proffered dp\oUon in boundless store, 

I3ut that IS a thing men prize no more, 

And tossing it b'lck in her face they cried— 

“ Let us open the door, 

And fling her outside ” 

We believe that the 

What will solution is to be found 

. Result ? rather in the speech of 

Mr. Winston Churchill 

than in the more florid and tub- 
thumping invective of some other 

speakers. Whilst his solution may 

seem rather a reductio ad absurdum at 
firgt blush, it is really not illogical at 
all. Different parts of the Empire have 
different interests predominating; what 
more natural than that they should 
specially deal themselves with their 
special questions, always co-ordinated 
to the Imperial control and the Imperial 
ideal ? It should be no more strange 
to our minds for Ulster or Lancashire 
to have separate governing institutions 
than for the American or the Australian 
States to do so. In fact, the divergence 
of interests between Lancashire and 
Kent is far more marked. Such a 
soluti«n would meet all the desiri^ of 
Ulster, if it is determined that she shall 
not be allowed to remain an unchanged 
•part of this country. Cromwell put the 
popufjtion there for that purpiose. Can 
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we wonder, therefore, that to-day their 
descendants feel bound to protest 
against ,a Home Rule Bill which is 
framed by a party whose leader declares 
that by " common enemy ” he means 
“ English ascendancy,” and that “ above 
all the end and aim of all his policy and 
all his action is the freedom of his 
country ” ? We respect his* point of 
view—in fact, we believe that Home 
Rule must come, and should come in the 
right form ; this without ignoring the 
fact that Home Rule alone can never 
be the salvation of Ireland, with or 
witliout Ulster. Education and co¬ 
operation alone can raise the population; 
and a newly constituted local govern¬ 
ment must be some time before it can 
seriously set to work on constructive 
organisation. And we must not forget 
that the initial period of government 
under Home Rule will be m the hands 
of a party of which Lord Dunraven 
said recently. 

Tot yetrs absolute power over the nomination of 
Members of Parliament and compute tonlrol over the 
Nilionihst party has been exereiscd by a secret societv, 
rtsiTKltd to i>ersons of one religious persuasion— 

( alholuism Protestants ft ir ihit in Irish Parliamint 
would be subject to the same secret and irresponsible 
power 

We wonder what this political party 
would say to the remark of a prominent 
Canadian anent Home Rule: “Of 
course, they have a right to it, but they 
should be at first as we are, and only 
have a High Commissioner in London 
to represent them.” And yet that is 
the Empire and logical point of view 
of the Dominions. To start an Imperial 
Parliament is one thing; to allofv the 
youngest part of the Empire possessing 
independent government to have large 
parliamentary representation at West¬ 
minster, while the Dominions hav%not. 


is subversive of Imperial ideals End 
dangerous to Imperial Federation* We 
therefore welcome the action of 
Ulster as giving pause sufficient to 
enable the question to be settled on 
Imperial lines and ideals, and not on the 
recommendations and ideals of a secret 
caucus. Nor can we say that the re- 
' echo of the words of those who fought 
and died at Enniskillen 200 years ago 
does not ring true British and worthy 
of respect: 

We stand upon our gu'ird, and do resolve, by the 
blessing of God, rather to go out to meet our danger 
thin to await it 

And why should it be possible for a 
passive-resisting clerg3mian to have 
“ the blessing of God ” on his action, 
but impossible for the men of Ulster to 
be wished “ Godspeed ” by their owm 
religious heads without opprobium ? 

Organised Labour has 
Sane bccn much to the fore 

Triumphant. duHiig thc iHonth. The 

Trade Union Congress 
at Newport surpassed its previous 
records in number of members and 
constituents; 500 men represented 

about two million trade unionists. After 
the fevered excursions and alarums in 
the industrial world it was refreshing 
to find the legitimate representatives 
of associated Labour conspicuously sane, 
sober and in the best sense conservative. 
Wild utterances there were, but the 
deliberate decisions of the assembly 
were distinctly reassuring. The reso¬ 
lution which committed the Congress 
to " continued support of independent 
working-class political action,” and 
which was intended as a collective 
repudiation of Syndicalism, was carried 
by a " card ” vote of 1,693,000 against 
48,000. British trade unionism thus 
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Seoulsr ** 
Education 
repudiated. 


emphatically refused to be confounded 
with the fantastic theories of French 
trade unionism. Such voice as Syn¬ 
dicalism found proved largely to 
express no more than impatience with 
the action, or inaction, of the Labour 
Party. 

Not less significant was 
the resolve 
of the Con- 
gress, by 
952,000 to 909,000, 
to exclude Secular 
Education from the 
questions for discussion 
“ at any future Con¬ 
gress.” Here again 
appeared the essentially 
English spirit of dealing 
with facts as they are 
rather than of standing 
stifily by logical sym¬ 
metry. The Labour 
Party earlier in the year 
hdd similarly dropped 
out of its platform the 
plank of Secfilar Educa¬ 
tion. Even in the old 
days the " secularisation” 
of our schools, demanded 
by the Congress and 
the Party, was a very 
different thing from the 
laicisation of the French 
schools. It was not 
prompted by an'y 
animus against religion. 

It would not even have 
excluded the Bible from 
the schools. It was 
simply adopted as 
apparently the easiest way 

out of the wranglings of Photograph bo?] 

The German 


the sects. Now, however, facts have 
shown that the secular is by no means 
the “ short and easy method ” it 
promised to be. Its advocacy was 
dividing the ranks of Labour and 
threatening to develop, as in Germany, 
denominational trade unions. Catholic 
working men began to talk of revolt, 
but it was the miners— 
men who are to a large 
extent Methodists—that 
took the lead and forced 
the vote. 

Labour 

Labour M.P.*9 in haS alsO 
South Germany. bcCIl 3.C* 

tive in 
th e international 
sphere. When in 1909 
the naval competition 
between this country 
and Germany became 
sensationally acute 
twenty Labour Members 
of the House of Com¬ 
mons, accompanied by 
their wives and friends, 
went on a non-party 
pilgrimage of peace to 
the principal cities of 
Northern and Central 
Germany, culminating 
in Berlin, where they 
were welcomed under 
the dome of the 
Reichstag by the leading 
statesmen of the Father- 
land, including the 
present Reichs - handler. 
That tour, whuA Was 
without a precedent in 
international history, was 
y; the means of eliciting the 

Crown rrinoe. 
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most friendly reciprocal sentiments, 
and did materially help to allay the 
fever of Anglo-German apprehensions. 
The Labour Members then feceived 
invitations to visit South Germany, 
but were prevented from accepting 
them by the exigencies of parliamentary 
and electoral crises until this autumn. 
Last month thirteen Labouf Members, 
including their Chairman, Secretary, 
and ex-Chairman, went "on a quest 
after knowledge and on a crusade for 
peace ” to Munich, capital of the king¬ 
dom of Bavaria ; to Stuttgart, capital 
of the kingdom of Wiirttemberg; and 
to Strassburg, capital of German 
Alsace-Lorraine. In each city they 
were banqueted at the Rathaus by the 
civic chiefs, and given a most cordial 
welcome. Before they had left 
this country they were assured by 
the late Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein that he considered their project 
"•very commendable,” and . hoped 
that their tour would prove a suc¬ 
cess; and from the Foreign Office at 
Berlin commendatory communications 
concerning their visit are said to have 
been issued to the South German 
Governments. Both in public and 
in private they were received with 
overflowing courtesy and friendhness. 
No pains were spared to show them 
the municipal, industrial and artis¬ 
tic glories of each city they visited. 
Everywhere they were entertained 
with grateful appreciations of the 
services rendered by Great Britain to 
tlli(6 progress of Germany and (^f the 
world. And everywhere they were 
to feel that the idea of war 
between the two nations was regarded 
as preposterous. 


In private conversa- 
The Vital tions the difficulties 

QuMtion. that have stood in the 

way of a completer 
understanding were frankly discussed. 
No doubt was ever anywhere expressed 
as to the friendship, real and deep, 
which prevailed between the two 
peoples ; but there was less certainty 
as to how far the Governments con¬ 
cerned had succeeded in making their 
policy accord with the feeling of their 
peoples. The conviction that we are 
bent on isolating Germany found fre¬ 
quent expression, and the question was 
asked why all our naval preparations 
were so plainly directed against Ger¬ 
many. '\^at seemed most needed was 
a frank explanation to each people of 
the other’s naval policy. An eminent 
diplomat, not himself a German, gave 
it as his opinion that, despite the 
effervescence which it had first caused 
in the German Press, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s speech on the British Fleet 
as a necessity, and on the German Fleet 
as a comparative luxury, had done 
more than cmjrihing of late years to 
make our naval policy intelligible, and 
therefore no longer a menace, to thought¬ 
ful and level-headed men throughout 
the Fatherland. A few months pre¬ 
viously the idea had been put forward 
by German friends that it would be 
desirable to invite certain leading 
Englishmen to go over to some of the 
chief cities of Germany and to lecture 
there quite frankly on our naval policy, 
explaining at once its necessity and its 
entirely pacific purpose. During the 
recent tour this idea was welcomed by 
prominent Germans with whom the 
Labour Members conversed. Some 
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suggested as an inevitable counterpart 
that leading Germans should be invited 
similarly to expound to centres of 
British life the real meaning of the 
naval policy of Germany. A clear 
mutual understanding on this question 
was felt to be of the utmost importance. 

There must be two 
The Moral of parties to co-operation 
Midlothian. as weU as to a quarrel, 

and the result of re¬ 
cent by-elections ought to dispose both 
Liberals arid Labour men to unite 
in preventing a frustration of their 
common hopes. The fact of mutual 
independence has surely been suffi¬ 
ciently vindicated. The Midlothian 
election was a signal warning to both 
parties of what will ensue from working 
at cross-purposes during a crisis hke the 
present. Progressives in both parties 
may argue that 8,402 votes as against 
6,021 were cast in support of Home 
Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and ex¬ 
tension of the franchise. On the 
other hand, the Unionists have the right 
to declare that 8,434 votes as against 
5,989 were cast against the present 
Government. The impartial spectator 
sees that dissension between supporters 
of Ministerial policy is as much a fact 
as the votes cast in its favour, and that 
the net result is the loss of a seat, 
though by the narrow majority of 32, 
and the weakening of the Government. 
Much as they may value Mr. Outhwaite’s 
presence in the House, Liberals may 
question whether it was quite worth 
the shock that its sequel has caused to 
the power and stability of the Ministry. 
And none have felt more keenly than 
the Labour Party th^ bitterness of. 
having to vindicate thfeir position as a 


negotiable, asset in the bargains of 
parties by giving victories to * their 
worst enemies. 

Although we have 
juToe^for always deprecated the 
Maitant*’wo«.n. mUitant methods of one 
branch of those working 
in the cause of Women’s Suffrage, we 
feel it is necessary to record in the 
strongest possible fashion our dis¬ 
approval of the treatment which certain 
women received at Mr. Lloyd George’s 
meeting in Wales. Such treatment is 
below criticism—it is only worthy of 
condemnation. We would go further 
and say that public condemnation of 
those responsible is not sufficient; there 
should be a public punishment. We 
think it is the duty of the authorities 
to take steps against any of those 
directly responsible for the abominable 
proceedings. Photographs will enable 
the identification of at least the most 
prominent offenders Not to do this 



photograph byl {liluatrationa Burtmtt, 

Suffratfectet mobbed in Weiee. 
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is tantamcmnt to a confession on the 
part of the Government that they 
regard agitators for Women’s Suffrage 
as outside the pale of the law, although 
amenable to the punishments of the 
law. It is no argument to say that 
the women went to the meeting in 
order to maJce a disturbance, and that 
therefore they brought theif fate upon 
their own heads. It is no exaggeration 
to say that they were as much forced 
to go to the meeting by their con¬ 
victions as any martyr was forced to 
meet his death in the public arena. To 
assume that those who allowed their 
baser passions fuU reign were justified 
in so doing because of interruptions 
would lead one logically to the right of 
any landowner to brutally maltreat-a 
trespasser, and, in fact, anybody to 
blacken the eyes of a man, wonjan or 
child who jostled him in a Tube lift. 
We do not think that the Government 
will take any action, but not to do so 
is to lower the moral and judicial 
standard of the Home Secretary to the 
level of that of a Welsh mob made 
drunk by the words of a Welshman 
whose oratorical magnetism was not, 
however, sufficient to arrest the passions 
which he had evoked. There is no 
question that the cause of the militant 
section gained enormously. 

The British Associa- 
SoieDoe and the tion at Dundee which 
Making of Life, vvas exceptionally well 

attended, has created 
something of a sensation by reason of its 
fr^dent’s address. Professor Sckafer, 
disdussing the problem of life, and 
enthnerating the elements that went to 
tlie formation of the most rudimentary • 
living organisms, went so far as to^ay: 
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The combination of these elements lath a oolloidal 
compound represents the chemical basis of life, and 
when the chemist succeeds in building up thin opln- 
pound It will without doubt be found to exhibit the 
phenomena which we are in the habit of associating with 
the term “ life ” The above considerations seem to 
point to the conclusion that the possibility of the pro¬ 
duction of life —i e , of living material—is not so 
remote as has been generally assumed. 

After all, this is nothing more than a 
scientifically enunciated guess that such 
a thing might happen soon. Even if it 
did happen soon, and if by the combina¬ 
tion of elements of what had hitherto 
been called non-hving matter hving 
matter came to be, we should simply 
cease to caU the constituent elements 
non-hving matter, and consider them as 
we consider seeds that have not as yet 
germinated. Matter would then be 
regarded as potentially aUve, and the 
combination in the chemist’s laboratory 
would be only equivalent to putting 
seeds into conditions where they might 
germinate. Philosophers, both on the 
idealistic and on the empirical side, 
have long ago ceased to regard what we 
call matter as non-living; they have 
declared it to be essentially, if only 
dormantly and potentially, alive. The 
wonder of life, instead of being eva¬ 
porated under these chemic tests, would 
be simply extended over a larger area 
of being than ever before. 

It may seem a far cry 

The Eucharistic from Professor Schafer 
Congress. at Dundee to the devout 

Catholics that met in the 
Eucharistic Congress at Vienna. But 
they are nearer than perhaps they 
think. Once the essential vitality of 
natter is recognised, however indi- 
r^ly, the old Cartesian absoluteness 
of distinction between matter and spirit 
which challenged the Mass falls to the 
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ground. And the Universal Life, 
potentially present in the " non-living 
matter ” of Professor Schafer, may at 
least be conceived capable of pervading 
the wafer and wine of the devout 
sacramentalist. Interpret the fact as 
we may, no interpretation can be 
accepted which overlooks the enormous 
power which the religious experience 
evoked by the Sacrament of the Mass 
exerts upon the modern world. The 
Eucharistic Congress led to two hundred 
thousand Catholics assembling in the 
Austrian capital. The railways were 
used as for War-mobilization. The 
largest buildings were placed under 
requisition for the meetings. The Papal 
Legate was received with all the pomp 
and pageantry of the Austrian Court, 
and was welcomed by the reverent 
obeisance of hundreds of kneeling 
thousands in the streets. The vast 
international concourse has notified 
once more to the world on a scale of 
imposing grandeur that the historic 
Sacrament of the Christian Church 
remains at the beginning of the 
twentieth century still invincibly en¬ 
throned in the hearts of millions. 

All those who were 
A National present this year m 
Duty. Hyde Park at the time 
of the Review by the 
King of the National Reserve, or, as 
frequently called, the Veteran Reserve, 
were struck by the excellent appear¬ 
ance of the men. In military circles 
there was much enthusiasm expressed 
at this acquisition of a trained force 
for home defence, which would in time 
of war serve as a last line of defence 
and as a stiffening for the Territorials. , 
To-day the National Reserve has 


reached the satisfactory number of 
close on 150,000 men, all of whom have 
been trained as soldiers, and many of 
whom held non-commissioned rank. 
This work has been accomplished 
practically with no assistance from 
the War Office, although with their 
entire approval. All that the men 
receive is' is. per head. Despite all 
drawbacks and an ever-present lack 
of funds, a very complete organisation 
has been built up, thanks to the 
enthusiastic devotion of Major-General 
Sir John Steevens and his assistants. 
Now, therefore, it is time to set the 
National Reserve upon a more solid 
and enduring basis so that it may 
follow out its legitimate development. 
While it would be easy to secure 
adequate funds for this by private or 
public subscription, we hold that such 
a method of coping with the difficulty 
would be a disgrace to the nation. 
We do-not wish men who have served 
their country, and who are still ready 
to come to our aid in its defence, to 
have to go hat in hand to the public. 
The War Office declares that it has no 
available funds, although it is only a 
question of four shillings more per man 
that is needed. But the public should 
insist that the money be found by 
the War Office. If there is no avail¬ 
able fund, let the necessary money be 
taken from the interest which will 
accrue from the first six months’ 
payment by the public in respect of 
the Insurance Act. This accrqed 
inter^t is earmarked for no definite 
object, and may, therefore, be used for 
the greater form of national insurance, 
which is the securing of the country 
against foreign invasion. 



“Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THIS COUNTRY’S FOOD. 


HOW TO SAVE ^180,000,000 A YEAR, 

• 

“ If the soil of the United Kingdom were cultivated only as it was thirty-five years ago, 
24,000,000 people, instead of 17,000,000, could live on home-grown food; and that culture, 
while giving occupation to an additional 750,000 men, would give nearly 3,000,000 wealthy 
home customers to the British manufactures. If the cultivatable area of the United Kingdom were 
cultivated as the soil is cultivated on the average in Belgium, the United Kingdom would 
have food for at least 37,000,000 inhabitants; and it might export agricultur.il produce with¬ 
out ceasing to manufacture so as freely to supply all the needs of a wealthy population. And 
finally, if the population of this country came to be doubled, all that would be required for pro¬ 
ducing the food for 80,000,000 inhabitants would be to cultivate the soil as it is cultivated in the 
best farms of this country, in Lombardy, and in Flanders. ”— Pki.nce Kropotkin. 

“ The call to the nation at present is to put new life into agriculture and the pastoral industries. ” 
—Bishop of Oxford, at Church Congress, Middlesbrough. 


T here exists to-day amongst the 
British public a profound belief that 
it is quite impossible for this country 
to feed with produce grown <it home 
the millions of her population. Not 
only is this belieied by-the masses, 
but it has so become an obsession that Govern¬ 
ment after Government spends money, iime, and 
thought in devising ways and means to safe¬ 
guard food coming from outside in time of war. 
It is a commonly accepted theory that in time of 
war the greatest and most immediate danger 
facing this country is starvation, owing to pos¬ 
sible interruption of foreign grain supplies. And 
yet the whole belief is a fallacy, an astonishing 
demonstration of crass ignorance and a wilful, if 
now unconscious, shutting of eyes to obvious 
acts. There is no lack ol evidence that the soil 
af Britain, properly treated, can produce enough 
to feed every man, woman and child of the 
population, and possibly even export foodstufis. 
Imagine what this would mean to us. To-day 
there is a steady outflow of nearly ;^i8o,ooo,ooo 
in order to import agricultural produce to feed 
the population of these islands. E.ach year, 
therefore, sees us that much poorer and the 
agriculturists of other countries richer. And 
the money goes in the main to countries where 
the natural advantages for cultivation fire far 
less than they are here. Denmark, France, and 
Belgium, for instance, are not blessed with 
fertile soils above the ordinary, and yet, as 
someone has put it, “ we are employing every'* 
year about 150,000 Danish smallholders to pro¬ 
duce for us e^gs, poultry, bulter, andibacon, 
and we pay for this ;{^2o,ooo,ooo in hard cash,” 


and so on. The demand creates the supply, and 
would do so just as surely if we employed 
150,000 British smallholders in our own country 
instead of the same number of Danes in theirs. 
It seems as if there is an unholy desire in bur 
minds to prefer distant fields rather than those 
under our own sway, just as millions of pennies 
are giten .iiinu.illy for the “ heathen across the 
se.is ” by people who rarely think of the poor 
and st.ircing within our gates. 

TIIR PL'RII, WnlllN OUR CATF.S. 

We do not pretend in this article to bring for¬ 
ward any new disco\crie.s or st.artling facts 
which h.i\c not yet been known. But we feel it 
our duty , b.ising our arguments upon facts and 
observ.itions of many well-known men and upon 
the unrelenting statistical tables of change, to 
c.ill the people’s attention to the question of 
raising their own food within their ow'n lands. 
It is time to realise fully and finally that “he 
who owns the inner square of a house is master 
of the outer,” and that In leaving the feeding 
of our population in alien hands we do far more 
to reduce the striking value of the British Navy 
in war lime than would be the case were we to 
lose a naval battle. And the British Navy, vital 
as it is to this country to protect its shores, is 
to-day the only guarantee that within a few 
weeks from the declaration of war there will 
not be millions of citizens dead of starvation. 
Truly we have given the ownership of the inner 
square to the enemy in no small measure, and 
now w-e stand in peril by day and by night. 
It IS very well to boast that in steam coal we 
have an advantage over the world, when we, do 

- ■ 1 / • ■ 
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not make even one effort to be able to say that 
in producing our own food we are able to be not 
superior, but nearly equal to other and poorer 
countries. H 

A NATIONAL QUESTION. 

Agriculture is the nursing mother of tixt State, 
and must stand before all other qUesidora i& 
relation to the well-being or otherwise of the 
people. To neglect it is to build the national 
edifice upon the sand. To suffey a state of 
things to continue such as at present obtains is 
to show to all the world that, whatever may be 
Britain’s brave show, her feet are but as feet of 
clay. This is a question which cannot be treated 
as a party or a political one; it is a natiotal 
question as much as if not more so th^eiven the 
Navy. There may be differences of ppoion as 
to taxation, as to State assistance, bat these 
differences should not be allowed to form part 
of political wrangles and competition—they 
should form the subjects of round-table discus¬ 
sions. For the welfare of agriculture is life or 
death to us all, the rabid Radical and the callous 
Conservative alike. It is interesting to not^' 
that, even in the present parlous state of agricul¬ 
ture, there is no other occupation in the United 
Kingdom in which so many people are engaged 
as in the work of the land. This it is, of course, 
which leads from time to time politicians to 
devise w'onderfullv-created land policies—to 


catch votes, not to feed the hungry. The time 
has passed for all that now; facts must be 
looked straight in the face and the nation must 
make up its mind. We confess that we do not 
see how there can be any difference of opinion 
in the matter. To think otherwise would be 
tantamount to saying that there existed a real 
preference for, say, the Danish egg to the 
British, or that the wheat of Russia was more 
attractive than that grown in a home county. 

BRITISH GOODS PREFERRED. 

That, of course, is nonsense, and we have only 
to look at the shop-windows to prove that in the 
minds of the salesmen at least there is nothing 
more certain than that the British citizen prefers 
his own produce. This being so, there is.no 
prejudice to be overcome, although we can well 
believe that a well-grown lettuce will always 
compete favourably in a British market with a 
badly grown one, even if the former comes from 
France and not from Kent. That only shows 
that efficiency must accompany agricultural 
revival—rln other words, that the new era must 
be Inaugurated after taking thought and 
deciding upon general lines of advance. The 
journey of a thousand miles begins with a single 
step; it is for us to see that it be taken in the 
right direction Nor will it suffice to confine 
the study and discussion to scientific methods 
and chemical conditions alone; there must be a 



After Fifty Years’ “Progress” in Agrieulture I 

How the relative proportions of home-grown an^mported wheat have become transposed during the last fifty years , 
; mote, that only relative, not actual, quantities are indicated. 
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very thorough psychological summing up of the 
human factor. “ First observe the person, then 
preach the law,” wrote Confucius, and who shall 
say that he is not right? There are many 
Sterling qualities in the material of agricultural 
labour, but any real revival must be based upon 
an understanding of limitations as well as 
appreciation of qualities. We quite agree with 
Mr. Carleton when he says :— 

“ We believe that the man in the village who 
aspires to something better, who is trying to get 
a footing on the soil, who aims at making a 
decent home in his own land, is the man of all 
others who deserves encouragement. He ;s a 
priceless national asset. We mean to help him. ” 

* THE HORROR OF ISOLATION. 

But we cannot but recognise the fact that 
there are many obstacles to any policy of putting 
men back on the land. And the greatest of all 
is the horror of the average human being of 
being alone. Man is largely now a gregarious 
animal, and the isolation of the country appals 
him, or in any case instinctively he is bored. 
Thus to-day we find men refusing better wages 
on the land in order to fight for existence in the 
towns, where they rub shoulders with other men 
and can go and see the cinema on Saturdays. 
We mention this simply that there may be made 
due allowance for such factors. It will probably 
be solved by the creation of country communi¬ 
ties, rural cities; but the obstacle must be taken 
into account. 

HOW TO SAVF £lSo, 000,000 A YEAR. 

We have therefore no reason to doubt, first, 
that it is a national duty to put the agriculture 
of this country on a sound basis; second, that it 
is no party question; and third, that everyone 
will be in favour of such a revival. There are 
no toes—at least, no British toes—to be trod on, 
and, after all, the owners of foreign toes have 
them now well protected by shoes bought with 
the yearly millions paid out from this country. 

The total amount of money leaving the country 
.innually for agricultural products is nearly 
80,000,000. The proper use of the land 
would mean that this sum would remain to 
enrich the people. It means no less than 
additional per head of population each year, or 
an immediate benefit of one-third of the amount 
which the Old Age Pensions Act will give at 
the age of seventy. / 

The purchasing, the investment, power of the 
country would be enormously increased—by the 
amount of the yearly budget figures almost—and 
a new era of prosperity, more stable than one 
biased only on industries, would dawn. The 
industry of the country would benefit enormously 
from the revival of agriculture, while the solu¬ 


tion of the social problem is bound up in the 
proper use of the land of our forefathers. 

POPULATION UP, POOD PRODUCTION DOWN. 

The population has gone up and the food 
production has gone down to an alarming 
degree. Therefore the unfavourable balance is 
always increasing. .And this is not the worst. 
Whereas in the years 1853-60 the soil of Britain 
nourished one inhabitant on every two acres 
cultivated, v»hy did it require three acres in 
order to nourish the same inhabitant in 1887? 
The answer is plain : merely and simply because 
agriculture had fallen into neglect. To quote 
Prince Kropotkin, whose book on Fields, Fac¬ 
tories and Workshops is one which every serious 
thinker in this country should read :— 

Apncnlturc has not rlnngrd its, direclion, as we are 
often told, it simply went down in all directions Land 
lb going out of culture it a penlous rate, while the latest 
improvements in inarkt t gardening, fruitgrowing, and 
poultry-keeping are but a mere trifle if we compare them 
with what h ts ben, done in trance, llclgium, and 
America llie cause of this gtneril downward movement 
IS self evident. It is the desertion, the abandonment of 
the land, hath crop rtipining 1mm in 1 ibour has hid its 
area reduced . ind one third of Ihe igritultural labourers 
have been sent away since i8bi to reinforce the ranks of 
the unemplojed in the citiew, so Ihit, fir from being 
over populated, the fields of Britain are starvtd of 
human labour, as James ( iirtl used to s ly TTie British 
nation does not work on hei soil, she is prevented from 
doing so, and the would be economists conipliin that the 
soil will not nourish its inh ibit inLs 

HIE Deduction in u upat prudi ction 

While the area under whe.tt had been reduced 
in 1887 by fully 1,590,000 acres from 1853-60, 
the average crop of the ye.irs 1883-86 was below 
the aver.Tge crop of 1853-60 by more than 
40,000,000 bushels; and this deficit alone repre¬ 
sented the food of more than 7,000,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. In 1910 the total acreage under wheat 
was 1,8og,000 acres, showing a further shrinkage 
of 693,000 acres from 1886. Thus we see that 
the increased importation of wheat and other 
agricultural produce was not primarily a result 
of increase in populalion, but because land went 
ou* of cultivation at an astounding rate, no 
fewer than 2,000,000 acres ceasing to be pro¬ 
ductive. The argument that the wheat area had 
been' reduced in order to meet a changed 
character in agriculture does not really hold 
water. It is true that permanent pasture shows 
a very considerable increase, but that does not 
prevenUus having to import milk products from 
countries whose natural pasture land is poorer 
than are the meadows of this country. The 
only possible justification for the large increase 
,of pasture land in the United Kingdom would be 
if such land was to be cultivated in such a way 
as to (iroduce at least moderately satisfactory 
results. To let land go out of cultivation, to 
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call it permanent pasture, and to do nothing to 
ensure an adequate hay crop regularly, is to 
betray the national welfare and to still further 
impoverish the millions who inhabit this country. 
The actual 
results ob- 
t a i n e d in 
other parts of 
the world are 
startling in 
their condem¬ 
nation of the 
existing state 
of affairs 
here. 

UNPRACTICAL 
PASTURES. 

While we 
give two and 
three acres 
for keeping 
one head of 
horned cattle, 
and only in a 
few places 
one head of 
eattle is kept 
on each acre 
given to 
green crops, 
meadows and 
pasture, man 
has alre.idy 
in irrigation 
(which very 
soon repays 
when It IS 
properly 
made) the 
possibility of 
keeping twice 
and even 
thrice as 
many head of 
cattle to the 
acre over 
parts of his 
territory. A 
notable con¬ 
trast is to be 
found in Bel- 

f 'ium, where 
orty head of 
horned beasts are carried for every hundred 
acres under cultivation, whereas in the United 
Kingdom there are only twenty-four per hundred 
acres. And Belgium is more densely populated 
than this country; it is an industrial||aation, 


and the natural conditions are less favourable. 
Then Belgium has another surprise for us. 
With a tiny cultivatable area of only 4,350,000 
acres, she manages to raise 1,480,000 pigs, 

while we, 
with oul- 
enormous 
area under 
“cultivation ” 
of 48,000,000 
acres, raise 

but 3.953.834 

of these ani¬ 
mals. This 
works out at 
33 pSgs for 
every 100 
acres under 
cultivation in 
Belgium, and 
only 8 per 
every 100 
acres in the 
United King¬ 
dom. 

TWO TONS IN¬ 
STEAD OF 
FORTY. 

In England 
farmers are 
contented 

with one and 
a half and 
two tons of 
hay per acre. 
In Flanders 
I w o and a 
half tons of 
hay to the 
acre are con¬ 
sidered a fair 
crop. But on 
the irrigated 
fields of the 
Vosges, the 
V a u cl u se, 
etc., in 
France, six 
tons of dry 
hay become 
the rule, even 
upon ungrate¬ 
ful soil; and 
this means considerably more than the annual 
food of one milch cow (which can be taken at 4 
little less than five tons) grown on each acre. 

But it is not necessary to look abroad for 
examples of how pastures should bo utilised or for 


If 







24.000.000 Acres 

The proportion which 

CANNOT BE 

cultivated 

Shewn Biach 


The toLil area of Great Britain is 56,000,000 acres the are i of Scotland and ales, 
21,000 000 acres, represents the proportion which the agricultural authorities 
pronounce aibitranly to be unsuited or incapable of cultivation, of the remaining 
32,0(X),000, 17,500,000 acres are abandoned to permanent grass for p.isturc, or to 
sheer neglect and thi^residue, 14,500,000, is arable culti\ation land 
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models of systematised cattle-raisin^o save the 
j^ao,000,000 annually which go for milk pro¬ 
ducts (including pigs, which are raised on milk 
waste) to Denmark alone. In no more promising 
a region than the East of Scotland remarkable 
results have been produced. At Craigentinny, 
near Edinburgh, experiments have been made 
Which may be summed up in Ronna’s words : 
“ The growth of rye grass is so activated that 
it attains its full development in one year instead 
of in three to four years. Sown in August, it 
gives a first crop in autumn, and then, begin¬ 
ning with next spring, a crop of four tons to the 
acre is taken every month, which represents in 
the fourteen months more than fifty-six tons (of 
gretn fodder) to the acre.” 

The extensive use of such methods would 
enable eight milch cows to be fed per acre in 
place of requiring three acres for one cow's 
food. Methods such as these would justify 
taking land for pasturage and increase the milk¬ 
ing herds of this country eighteen-fold. (As¬ 
suming that it would suffice to double or even 
to treble the number of cows, an enormous 
amount of land would be available for wheat and 
other crops. Area has no relation to dairy 
produce, food has everything. It is of no ad¬ 
vantage in terms of milk yield for cows to walk 
about fields ; the scientific dairy industrial will 
tell us that the greatest yields are secured by 
stabled cattle, properly and scientifically fed. 

QUALITY Ol son Of SMALL IMPORTANCF. 

And this is not only true of dairying. The 
two fundamental facts to be borne in mind, since 
they change everything, are that quality of soil 
is only of minor importance, and that the surface 
needed for producing given amounts of food¬ 
stuffs is not fixed, but should ever become 
smaller and smaller as scientific methods 
become more and more competent to increase 
the yield. To-day nearly three acres of the 
cultivatablc area are required to grow the food 
for eafch person, and British agriculture provides 
home-grown food for only 130 inhabitants per 
square mile, although 378 persons per square 
mile is the population figure. Even with the 
methods and knowledge of to-day, however, to 
quote one authority, 

Six hundred persons would easily live on a square 
mile, and that, with cultural methods already used on a 
large scale, t,ooo human beings—not idlers—living on 
1,000 acres could easily, without any kind of overwork, 
obtain from that area a luxurious vegetable and animal 
food, as well as the flax, wool, silk and hides necessary 
for their clothing As to what may be obtained under 
still more perfect methods—also known, but not yet tested 
on a large scale—it is better to abstain from any fore¬ 
cast, so unmipected are the recent achievements of 
intensive culture 


dp Reviews, 

” GOD MADE THE SEA, WF. MAKE THE LAND.” 

To-day the motto of the agriculturist is ft 
modification of the old Dutch boast, and he 
should ever have before him the words, ” God 
made the sea, we make the land.” Science has 
done away with the old shibboleth of rotation 
of crops and limited yields, and it is as illogical 
and as criminal not to use scientific methods to 
produce food as it would be to-day to perform 
a serious surgical operation without anaes¬ 
thetics or antiseptics. Soil is now not rich or 
poor, save as a matter of detail; it is so many 
square feet of potentially suitable soil, made or 
improved to suit the requirements of the district 
Rotation of crops, of course, only exists in order 
to restore to the soil the richness in certain ele¬ 
ments depleted by certain crops in order to again 
plant the same crop on the same piece of land. 
But if we know sufficiently what the chemical 
proportion should be, we can always secure it by 
a system of artificial or natural manures to meet 
the case. 

Our means of obtaining from the soil what¬ 
ever we want, under any climate and upion any 
soil, have latelv been improved at such a rate 
that we cannot foresee yet what is the limit of 
productivity of a few acres of land. 

son -MAKING. 

In scientific market gardening, the soil is 
always made, whatever it originally may have 
been Iq. the gardens of Paris, where 5,000 
persons work on 2,125 acres, and not only 
supply 2,000,000 Parisians, but countless 
Londoners, soil is made to such an extent that 
every year sees hundreds on hundreds of cubic 
yards of made soil sold by the market gardeners 
And these men are only, with all their ceaseless 
toil, seeking to achieve a nourishing soil and a 
desired equal temperature and moisture of the 
air and soil. All this empirical art is devoted to 
the achievement of these two aims. But both 
can also be achieved in another and much easier 
way. The soil can be improved by hand, but it 
need not be made by hand. Any soil, of any 
desired composition, can be made by machinery. 
We already have manufactures of m,anure, 
engines for pulverising the phosphorites, and 
even the granites of the Vosges; and we shall 
see manufactures of loam as there is a demand 
for them 

CROWING CROPS ON ASPHALT PAVEMENTS. 

It is 9 io exaggeration to say that the Paris 
gardener has shown that it is possible to defy 
the soil—" he would grow the same crops o» an 
a.sphalt pavement ”—but also possible to defy the 
climate. In this country we have good natural 
conditions, far superior to those jn most of the 
countries whence we draw our food supplies. In 
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Jersey, even, which the popular imagination 
pictures as a fertile land flowing with milk and 
honey, and whose enormous exports of agri¬ 
cultural produce do nothing to dispel this 
illusion, the soil, which consists of decomposed 
granite, with no organic matter in it, is not at 
all of astonishing fertility, and its climate, 
though more sunny than the climate of these 
isles, offers many drawbacks on account of the 
small amount of sun-heat during the summer 
and of the cold winds in spring. (But so it is in 
reality, and at the beginning of this century the 
inhabitants of Jersey lived chiefly on imported 
food. The fertility of the American soil also 
had been grossly exaggerated, as the masses of 
wheat which America sends to Europe from its 
north-western farms are grown on a soil the 
natural fertility of which is not higher, and 
often lower, than the average fertility of the 
unmanured European soil. 

AGRICULTURAL DTCI INE INEXCUSABLE. 

All this seems to make agricultural decline 
in this country seem more incomprehensible, less 
excusable. It also gives confidence for the 
future success of agriculture in the United King¬ 
dom. What is needed is realisation, and appli¬ 
cation, since the modern husbandman makes his 
own soil; breeds giant wheats with more ears, 
more berries to the ear, and berries double the 
size of the ordinary wheat; he breeds into his 
wheat the faculty of resisting disease,^and forces 
it to germinate more quickly and ripen sooner. 
He breeds vast legions of bacteria to work for 
him in the soil and enrich it with nitrogen, the 
principal fond of the wheat plant; at will he 
creates warmth or prevents frost 

riCURCS OF BRITAIN’S AGRICULTURE. 

Let US glance for a moment at the actual 
figures of the decline of British agriculture, 
prefacing them by remarking that the term 
“ uncultivable ” land is a purely arbitrary expres¬ 
sion, which includes much land far superior, 
actually or potentially, than is under cultivation 
in other countries. 


WHAT OF OUR RIVALS ? 

How is it with other countries? Here tibe 
average yield per acre for arable land is ;^3 3s. 
annually, while for pasture land it is under 10$. 
Nor must it be overlooked that whereas thd 
Belgian and German peasant cultivates every 
yard of soil, we treat only the best land 
arable. The result is that our averages are 
inflated while their averages are depressed. 

In Germany the cultivated area is 79,580,000 
acres, and the population 60,641,278. TTie total 
production of foodstuffs is ^^417,000,000, and 
the yield per acre is 5s. Belgium has an 
area of cultivated land about 4,000,000 acres; 
value of home-grown foodstuff, ;^8o,000,000; ‘ 
average yield per acre, ;^2o. Denmark affords 
surprising figures. The area of cultivated land 
about 6,973,000 acres; value of home-grown 
foodstuff, ;£'40 ,ooo,ooo ; this gives an average 
yield of just under £6 per acre. During the 
past ten years the amount of home-grown food¬ 
stuff has increased by 30 per cent. Average 
yield of wheat per acre is forty bushels. The 
average land in Denmark is much poorer than 
that in England, and the climate is more severe. 

France produces ;^i3 of foodstuff per head of 
her population, Germany los., England 

£4 14s- 

WHEAT YIELDS HERE AND IN FRANXE. 

Turning to the great question of wheat, we 
find that whereas it was possible to raise twenty- 
eight bushels per acre of good land in this 
country, the tendency is downwards and not up¬ 
wards. This, however, is not the case in 
France. Half a century .ago the French con¬ 
sidered a crop quite good when it yielded 
twenty-two bushels to the acre; but with the 
s.ame soil the present requirement is at least 
thirty-three bushels, while in the best soils the 
crop is good only when it yields from forty-three 
to forty-eight bushels, and occasionally the pro¬ 
duct is as much as fifty-five bushels to the acre. 

There are many examples as to how the wheat 
yield per acre Can be enormously increased, and 


Total Area of Great Britain 

that cannot be cuHivated 


Cultivable Area 


Applied in 1885 and 1910 as follows — 

Cultivated Crops— 1885 

Under all corn crop*, including wheat ... ... 8,392 OOO acres 

Under all green crops, including jStatoes. 3,522,000 ,, 

Clover and rotation grasses . 4,654,000 ,, 


Total 


16,568,000 acres 


Homed Cattle . 

Sheep .yf . 

* The haUnce in permanent pasture, except some 500,000 acres given up to orchards, hops and fruits. 


6,598,000 

26,534,600 


56,000 000 acres 
24 000 000 ., 

32,000,000 ,. 


1910. 

6,558.509 acres 
3.376,226 ,. 

4,157,000 ,. 

•14,091,735 acres. 


7.037,000 

27,102,900 
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we must never forget the fundamental fact that 
it costs less to grow the same amount of wheat 
on an acre than it does on three acres. At the 
■wheat farm at Sawbridgeworth wheat has been 
grown continuously since i86i on the same land, 
returning a clear average profit of £2 per acre. 
A Wiltshire farmer on a once poor soil has suc¬ 
ceeded by an ingenious system of manuring and 
cultivation in raising his average wheat yield to 
over five quarters, and the oat crop to not less 
than ten quarters per acre; while on another 
farm, which not long was heathland, still more 
remarkable yields of wheat—an average of 
nearly seven quarters—are obtained chiefly by 
means of a carefully carried out system of wheat 
breeding and seed selection. Many show farms 
in France, Belgium, and Germany yield as much 
as nine quarters of wheat without adding more 
than 10 per cent, to the cost of production 
necessary on the ordinary farms yielding half 
that amount and less. The ideal of the new 
agriculture is a yield of eighty bushels, or ten 
quarters, per acre. 

HOW TO PRODUCE MORE WHEAT. 

How is this to be accomplished? In the past 
It has been done by manuring and careful atten¬ 
tion. In the future it is probable that it will be 


ccmsidered stupid to use any but pedigree and 
selected seed, while it is not at all unlikely that 
such seed will not only be specially and indi¬ 
vidually planted, but also replanted. Prince 
Kropotkin gives some remarkable instances of 
wheat breeding ;— 

At the first International Exhibition, in 1851, Major 
Hallett, of Manor House, Brighton, had a series of very 
interesting exhibits which he described as pedigree 
cereals.” By picking out the best plants of his fields, 
and by submitting their descendants to a careful selec¬ 
tion from year to year, he had succeeded in producing 
new prolific varieties of wheat and barley. Each grain of 
these cereals, instead of giving only two to four ears, 
as is the usual average in a cornfield, gave ten to twenty- 
five ears, and the best cars, instead of carrying from 
sL\ty to sixty-eight gr.iins, had an average of nearly 
twice that number of grains. 

He even exhibited at the Exeter meeting of the British 
Association three plants of wheat, barley and oats, each 
from a single grain, which had the following number of 
stems : wheat, ninety-four stems; barley, no stems; oats, 
eighty-seven stems. The barley plant which had no 
stems thus gave something like 5,000 to 6,fX)0 grains Ironi 
one single grain. 

Two diirerent processes were thus involved in Hallett’s 
experiments : a process of selection, in order to create new 
varieties of cereals, similar to the breeding of new varie¬ 
ties of cattle; and a method of immensely increasing the 
crop from each grain and from a given area, by planting 
each seed .separately and wide apart, so .as lo li.avc room for 
the full development of the young plant, which is usually 
sulTocated by its neighbours in our cornfields. At this 



Under prevent conditions erees of this size (620 acres) oo^' . produce food for some lSQ' personB 

instead of 600 . 
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last station a method which is in use m FTence for the 
choice of seeds was applied. Already now some French 
farmers go over their wheat fields before the crop begins^ 
choose the soundest plants which bear two or three 
equally strong sterns^ adorned with long earS} well 
stocked with grains, and take these ears Then they crop 
oil with scissors the top and the bottom of each ear and 
keep i&s middle part only, which contains the biggest 
seeds With a dozen quarts of such selected grains they 
obtain next year the required quantity of seeds of a 
superior quality The same was done by M. Dcspr^z 
Then each seed was planted separately, eight inches apart 
m a row, by means of a specially devised tool, similar 
to the rayonneur which is> used for planting potatoes, 
and the rows, also eight inches apart, were alternately 
given to the big and to the smaller seeds 

The crop was thus more than doubled by tho choice 
of seeds and by planting them separately eight inches 
apart It corresponded m Desprtz's experiments to 600 
grams obtained on the average from each gram sown; 
and one tenth or one eleventh part of an acre was suffi* 
cient in each rase to grow the eight and a half bushels 
of wheat which arc required on the average for the 
annual bread food per head of a population which would 
live chiefly upon breid Prof Grindcau, Director of 
the 1 * rcnch Station, Agronomique de I’Est, has al*?© 
made, since i886, experiments on Major Halletl’s 
method, and he obtained similar results “ In a proper 
soil,” he wrote, “one single grain of wheat can give as 
much as fifty stems (and cars), and even more, and thus 
eover a circle thirteen inches m diameter ” 

More ih.in lhat, there is full reason to believe 
that even this method is liable to further im- 
protement by means of replanting. Cereals in 
such cases uould be treated as vegetables are 
treated in horticulture Fiofessional writers 
sneer at it, although all the rice that is grown in 
Japan is planted and even replanted. ^ 

KNOWIEDC.r WHICH IS t ONDtMNATIO\. 

It may be said that everybody knows these 
facts It is quite possible that those who are 
engaged in agriculture do know them—and 
largely ignore them An instance to hand is the 
following cvtract from a letter of one of the 
most important English seed-growing establish¬ 
ments :— 

“ The highest yields obtained from our 
pedigree stocks of wheats have been seventy-two 
imperial bushels (nine quarters) per acre of our 
Essex Conqueror, and seventy bushels per acre 
of our Emperor.” 

At this rate the wheat lands of this country 
could raise 16,000,000 quarters instead of the 
7,000,000 quarters actually produced. In other 
words, the home food supply of the nation could 
be doubled without another acre being put down 
to wheat. And whoever knows or does not 
know what scientific wheal-growing breed¬ 
ing is, we as a nation should insis? that the 
most is made of our lanfl, and that apathy or 
stupidity on the part of those responsible for 
agriculture should not force us to be at tjie 
mercy of foreign producers. Wide acres do not 
necessarily mean cheaper production ^ greater 
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yields. Thus it is not fair to say that the vast 
prairies of America or the steppes of Russia 
must compete with us at an advantage. The 
force of ” American competition ” is not in the 
possibility of having hundreds of acres of wheat 
in one block. It lies in the ownership of this 
land, in a system of culture which is appropriate 
to the character of the country, in a widely- 
developed spirit of association, and, finally, in a 
number of institutions and customs intended to 
lift the agriculturist and his profession to a high 
level which is unknown in Europe. 

WHAT MUST BE DONE. 

As individual consumers, as voters, as eaters 
of bread, we can do little save insist that this 
matter be taken earnestly in hand without delay, 
and lhat what other nations have done we will 
also do. Our patriotism, our national pride, 
should give us no rest until action is taken. 

The encouragement of agriculture should come 
under the administration of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture, except certain of the purely educational 
institutions, which necessarily should be dealt 
with by the educational authorities. It is, 
therefore, not out of place to see how the 
Department of Agriculture should be arranged 
to produce the maximum of result. It 
deals with agilculture, commerce, industries, 
fisheries, forestry, mining, patents, trade marks, 
and geology. It should include the following 
bureaus : the section of agriculture, of commerce 
and industiics, of forests, of mines, of patents, of 
fisheries, and of geological studies. The section of 
agriculture should deal with agriculture, domestit 
.iiiinials, and game Tho bureau of geological 
surveys should deal with topography and analysis 
of earths, as well as with pure geology. The sec¬ 
tion of agriculture should be composed of four 
bureaus. The first should deal with administra¬ 
tion, associations and guilds, rearrangements of 
farms, irrigation, agricultural instruction, and 
congresses. The second should deal with the im¬ 
provement of agricultural products, the destruc¬ 
tion of harmful insects, breaking up of new 
ground, and improvement of industries. The 
third bureau should de.il with the improve¬ 
ment in the breeding of domestic animals, the 
choice and inspection of breeding studs, and 
veterinary and blacksmith affairs. The fourth 
■•hould de,il with the improvement of horses, the 
inspection of stallions, and supervision of stud 
farms and stables. Tn countries where agricul¬ 
ture is seriously regarded the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture is by far the most efficiently organised 
Department. 

A CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION. 

The centre of the whole educational system 
must be the central experimental station, coiw 
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trolled by the Govermnent. America v^as sup¬ 
posed to be ahead of the world in this respect, 
but much surprise has been occasioned in 
America by the discovery that Japan possesses 
nearly two hundred experimental institutions, as 
compared to the fifty-six scattered over the vast 
area of the United States. But still more im¬ 
portant than the mere number is the excellence 
of the co-operation betwein the different educa¬ 
tional factors. The example of Japan is most 
valuable. The Imperial Central Agricultural 
Experimental Station was originated in 1886 
in a sort of unofficial manner, graduates from 
the Tokio Agricultural College carrying out 
easy and simple experiments with the help ol 
farmers. The results were sufficiently good to 
impress the farmers with the value of the aid of 
science in farming, especially in the choice of 
fertilisers and of seeds. In 1890, when the 
Government really began its campaign in 
earnest, the station was taken over entirely, and 
placed upon a sound basis by 1893. There were 
attached to it some four acres of land for experi¬ 
mental work. In 1893 six branch stations were 
established about the country, and in 1896 three 
more were added. These branch stations devoted 
their energies to practical experiments with a 
view both of instructing the farmers and 
encouraging them to found similar stations in 
their own districts. Gradually more of such 
stations were founded, and now nearly all the 
forty-two prefectures have each a station of their 
own, there being thirty-eight in all. In this 
country the Central Station would be able to 


devote itself more to purely experimental wCwfc 
after the decentralisation had been effected, and 
its work would be divided into eight sectional 
agriculture, agricultural chemistry, entomology*, 
vegetable patholc^y, horticulture, stock-breed¬ 
ing, and report and general affairs. The result 
of the investigations carried on at this centre 
should be put into practice at the local experi¬ 
mental stations, and if successful published in 
the reports. These reports should be most 
exhaustive and valuable, and cover a very wide 
range of subjicts. The idea of decentralisation 
can be carried yet another step further, branch 
stations being transferred to the prefectural 
authorities of the districts wherein they were 
situated, and only three branch stations besides 
the Central Station eventually would remsiin 
under the control of the central authorities. One 
is to be devoted to agricultural work, one to 
entomology and vegetable pathology, and one to 
stock-breeding. The main and the branch 
stations all undertake the following work, viz., 
inspection of fertilisers, chemical analyses made 
at the request of the public, supervision of 
experiments entrusted to farmers, information 
given to inquiries of the public, lectures held at 
the request of the public, and researches on 
special agricultural problems. 

A GRADATION Ot EXPERIMENTA1 STATIONS. 

Proceeding in gradually increasing circles of 
influence from the Central Station come the local 
agriculturlil experiment farms maintained by the 
county authorities, and chiefly devoted to the 
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work of practical application and n»odel farming. 
These '^uld obtain a certain amount of State 
aid. The local authorities would maintain 
^her experimental stations, and lesser stations 
also for experiments should be established by 
towns or villages, or by a body of farmers' sons. 
Thus we see the whole gradation, from the 
central authorities to the farmers’ sons« all acting 
together for the improvement of agriculture and 
the fulfilment of their national duty. Connected 
with this idea, but not devoted purely to experi¬ 
mental work, should be two othfer branches: 
agricultural institutes and the delivery of lectures 
on farming throughout the country. These 
should be maintained from local funds and sub¬ 
ject to the supervision of the Board of Agri¬ 
culture. Their object would be to give to 
farmers’ sons and farming people generally 
some elementary knowledge on general principles 
of agriculture, surveying, meteorology, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, veterinary science, 
etc. The second and final branch is of great 
importance also, as these lectures would do an 
immense amount of good work amongst the 
farmers, who might otherwise be untouched by 
the march of scientific learning. 

AGRICULTI.IRAL SOCIFTIES. 

Agricultural societies should be formed by the 
farmers and landowners in each county and run 
by members elected by the subscribers, together 
with experts. These societies shoutti receive 
State aid and form the link between the Govern¬ 
ment and the farmers, with a certain amount of 
State control. This could be secured by grant¬ 
ing .State aid only to those societies formed 
according to the special laws. This would also 
prevent the societies from taking on a politic.il 
basis. There would be fifty-two societies, with 
subordinate societies in cities or rural districts, 
and also in towns and villages. The object of 
these societies would be to develop agriculture 
by the following means :— 

1. Meetings, congresses, exhibitions, sale of 
seeds and plants, agricultural museum and 
handicraft conferences. 

2. Reports, lectures, and analyses. 

3. Distribution and exchange of seeds, of 
fertilisers, of agricultural machines and breeding 
animals. 

4. Preventive and destructive measures 

against pests. ^ 

5. Drainage and irrigation, and tha adjust¬ 
ment of lands. i 

6. Encouragement and preparatory work. 

Agricultural and indusfnal output 

8, Agricultural statistics. 

9. Replying *0 the official questions. 


10. The question of improvement and develop¬ 
ment. 

Under certain conditions the local authority 
should have the power, by law, of making tim 
minority of farmers 00 landowners in a certain 
district join a society formed by the majority. 
This, however, only when there is fek to be 
need of unanimous endeavour in that locality. 

STATE MORTGAGE BANKS. 

The capital at the disposal of the farmers 
being small, the Government should found a 
system of mortgage banks and joint stock com¬ 
panies, whose object is to advance money at a 
reasonable rate of interest for the development 
of agricultural industries. The Government 
control would enable the rate of interest charge¬ 
able to be fixed. 

Such a bank would have a mission which can 
be described as follows: It admits of no doubt 
that the comparative lack of development of our 
agriculture is mainly attributable to absence of 
proper facilities for supplying funds on the 
security of real estate. Now, in order to carry 
to greater prosperity the agriculture of our 
country, and to promote its productive capacity, 
there are many things to be undertaken, these 
being the reclamation of new land, the contrtJ of 
rivers, planting of woods, providing of better 
facilities for irrigation or drainage, improvement 
of the mode of tillage, supply of cheap fertilisers, 
and sundry other things. But these improve¬ 
ments cannot from their very nature yield 
returns until after the lapse of ten or a score 
years, so that funds which in trade can yield 
returns in a very short space of time are entirely 
out of place in undertakings connected with 
farming. The funds advanced to farmers must 
be of longer term and at cheaper rates. 

THE SCOPE OF SUCH BANKS. 

The chief lines of business transacted by the 
bank would be ;— 

To make loans on the security of immovable 
property, redeemable in annual instalments 
within a period of not more than fifty years; to 
make loans on a similar security, redeemable at 
a fixed term within a period of not more than 
five years, provided the total amount of such loani 
does not exceed one-tenth of the total amount 
redeemable in annual instalments (the amounts 
of loans made on the security of any immovable 
property may not exceed two-thirds of the value 
thereof, as appraised by the bank); to make 
loans without security to prefectures, districts, 
cities, towns, and other public bodies 
organised by law; to take up the mort¬ 
gage debentures of agricultural and industrial 
banks, to accept the custody of gold and' 
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silver bullion and negotiate instruments. The 
bank would be authorised, when at least one- 
fourth of its nominal capital is paid up, to issue 
mortgage debentures yp to an amount not 
exceeding ten times its paid-up capital, provided 
the amount of such debentures does not exceed 
the total amount of outstanding loans redeemable 
in annual instalments and the debentures of agri¬ 
cultural and industrial banks in hand. These 
debentures to be redeemed at least twice a year 
by means of drawings in proportion to the total 
amount of redemption of loans redeemable in 
annual instalments in the same year, and the 
debentures of agricultural and industrial banks in 
hand. 

I.OCAL MORTGAGE BANKS. 

The work of the Government mortgage banks 
should be on a large scale, the lesser sums being 
advanced by the local mortgage banks, which 
should be established in each of the administra¬ 
tive localities. They should be permitted to 
make loans only for the following purposes :—(i) 
Reclamation of land, irrigation, drainage, and 
improvement of the fertility of the soil; (2) con¬ 
struction and improvement of farm roads; {3) 
settlement in newly reclaimed places; (4) pur¬ 
chase of seeds, young plants, manure, and other 
materials required in agriculture and industry; 
(5) purchase of implements and machines, 
waggons, or beasts for use in farming and manu¬ 
facture ; (6) improvements in farming and manu¬ 
facture not included in the foregoing clauses; (7) 
rearrangement of farm boundaries; (8) under¬ 
takings by credit guilds, purchase guilds, and 
produce guilds of unlimited liability, and 
organised under the industrial guilds law. 

LOANS ON IMMOVABLE PROPERTY. 

Loans should be made on the security of im¬ 
movable property redeemable in annual instal¬ 
ments within a period of not more than thirty 
years; there should be power to make 
loans on a similar security, redeemable in 
a fixed term within a period of not more 
than five years, provided the total amount 
of such loans does not exceed one-fifth of the 
total amount of loans redeemable in annual 
instalments (loans made on the security of any 
immovable property may not exceed tw'o-thirds 
of the value thereof, as .ippraised by the bank); 
to make loans on the same conditions without 
security to cities, towns, villages, and other' 
public bodies organised by law; to make loans 
without security, redeemable in a fixed term 
within a period of not more than five years, to 
more than twenty persons combined with joint 
liability, who are engaged in agriculture or 
industry, and whose reliability is recc^nised. 
Besides, the banks may be entrusted with the 


receipt and disbursement of th<! public funds 
locally. 

CREDIT GUILDS. 

Finally, there should be credit guilds, 
organisations formed by the farmers themselves, 
regulated by a special law relating to industrial 
guilds. The idea of these would be to encourage 
the small farmers and small manufacturers, and 
when the guilds are organised along prescribed 
lines they should be entitled to receive loans from 
the local hypothec banks without security. The 
guilds should lend funds to the farmers at a low 
rate of interest and agricultural machines. The 
value of these credit guilds, in helping even the 
smallest farmers to obtain advances upon easy 
terms, would be enormous as a means of advanc¬ 
ing the rapid development of agriculture. 

WANirU, A NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 

But this is mostly theory, and much work 
must be done and unflagging interest shown if 
we are to create the necessary machinery to 
save our agriculture and to feed ourselves. The 
first action after realisation that the present 
state of things is wrong is to set it right, but 
before doing so to take all things into considera¬ 
tion. Let a national commit tee be appointed, 
or rather be formed, which will study the ques¬ 
tion from every point of view. On this com¬ 
mittee there should be leaders of all political 
parties—great landowners and smallholders, 
professors and farmers. It should conduct a 
soul-seaiyhing enquiry into what is the best way 
to enable this country to feed itself, and in so 
doing to keep every year some ;^i8o,ooo,ooo of 
British money in British hands. That we can 
feed ourselves admits of no discussion ; how best 
to do it so that the individual and the nation 
benefit is the question of immediate importance. 
In our next number we will deal with existing 
organisations, and outline both what has been 
done and how the various forces and ideas may 
be welded into a national organisation. But 
whether the progress be slow or rapid, we must 
never allow ourselves to forget that the farmers 
are working just as truly for the good of the 
nation as do those who fight her battles or direct 
her diplomacy. In one of the Japanese Em¬ 
peror’s poems occurs a line in which he declares 
the tiller of his field is achieving for his nation 
equal glory with the soldier on tHf battle-field. 
This is so; they can make the natifin strong or 
weak, they can sell the inner court to the 
enem^ they are the key to the future of this 
coixntiT in peace and war.’ Let the public 
realisqjthat to continue so that ‘‘ one year bor¬ 
rows mother year’s food ” is against the most 
. elemeiitary ideas of nationalism, and also 
diametrically opposed to the individual and 
colleo^ve well-being of the British people. 
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STRIKING ADMISSIONS BY MANAGERS AND SHAREHOLDERS. 


“ This is a case whfre the wise man should remember that when one cannot agree with a 
prophet, onee.in only listen to him.” — Henry Forbes, Seeretary, County Donegal Railways. 


article which we published in our 
H last number has attracted very great 

■ interest, and it seems not unlikely 

■ that It may assist in the realisation of 
M the wish expressed m the closing 

lines and bring about an awaken¬ 
ing of the railwi\s to the lirst clanging 
of their de.ath-knell .md thus secure for 
them a reprieii It is unfortun ite that as yet 
It has not hien our good fortune to be able to 
secure an authoritaticc reply fiom anyone com¬ 
petent to spiak for railw n s All the general 
managers of railw ivs in the Ilritish Isles have 
most eerl only read the irlule, but not one has 
responded to th( rcquist for public criticism 
We think, howtxcr, th it it is onlv fair to them 
to give as lulhoiilitm in opinion upon the 
c|uestions which ue hold to he the cause of the 
piescnt me ipacitc, sometimes bordering on 
impotence, ot the railways To leave no manner 
of doubt possible, however, we would reiterate 
that we ha\e never idvaneed the opinion that 
the railways would not be always necessary foi 
long-distance traffii ind for the haukige of coals 
In pointing out that the feeding of the railway 
lines would niecssirily devcilvc upon motors 
using the publii ro ids we were evidently quite 
justified, since the riilw ly e ompanies are them¬ 
selves beginning to use motor traction in many 
instinees Even the Editor of the Ratht'av 
Times admits is much when he says — 

“The sobei and business view is that 
motor lorries are alreadv competing and will 
probably further compete with railw ly s for short- 
distance gexids tralTic, but, on the other hand, 
they will help the railways by the speedy trans¬ 
port of goods to and frona railway stations 
For the latter work the lailvv ly companies them¬ 
selves neejl to be active, and it seems highlv 
probable tkat a large field is open to the 
I ompanies ^n this direction ” 

In our opinion transit is the raw material of 
industry, and we do not see why the industry 
and agriculture of this country shluld be 
stranglijd in oider to prove that the* are a 
certain number of men not 41*0 old at jfc. For 
that is the logical end and object of the absurdly^ 
unneCessvv numbers of railway directo*. The 


;^'65o,o<x) paid annu.illy to these directors 
compares very unfavourably with the ^^2,^00 
paid to the Secretary of State for the Post 
Office Nor will the salaries of the permanent 
officials who run that most complex of depart¬ 
ments compare with those of general managers 
of railways Formerly ;^3,ooo was considered 
1 gixitl salaiy for a railway manager, now 
^ 5,000 IS considered in ordinary amount. 

Whth regald to directors theie is no real rule 
as to numbeis in relation to length of line, 
since we find the Great Eastern Railway, with 
1,133 miles of line, needs twelve directors; 
while the London, Brighton and South Coast 
Railway, with only 454 miles of line, has ten 
dirceiors On the same proportion, the Great 
Western, with ils mileage of 2,993, would really 
need a board of sixty-five directors, instead of 
nineteen 

That the freight rates have no relation to the 
cost of haulage is proved by the fact that 
between London and Liveipool there are four 
lines, exch with a different mileage, yet the 
freight rates are the same This is, of course, 
under an arrangement between the companies, 
w ithoiit reference to the public interest 

Noi must .mother point be overlooked This 
IS the bid effects of arrangements between com- 
p inies against the interests of the public For 
instance, no ti.iin may get down to Portsmouth 
from London under two hours, although it 
would be easily possible Railw ivs abandon 
lights of running to i certain town on being paid 
I fised sum jxr annum bv another company. 

Mr L E Hennell, the assistant goods 
m linger of the Gre.it Western Railway, when 
asked before 1 Roval Commission whether he 
vv is in fivoui of putting up the rates for 
ordintiv goods on boards at stations, so that the 
farmers could see them, replied that he was not, 
because it “ would involve the multiplication of 
the hundreds of millions of rates already in 
operation on the British railways.” His evi¬ 
dent i also showed that the rates were frequently 
higher from a station to a centre when that 
station had litlie traffic, ev'en although the 
district it served was much nearer to the centre. 
When asked bv laard jersey on what terms a 
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single farmer could put three tons of hay on a 
truck to Birmingham, Mi". Hennell replied : 
“ You will understand that I cannot answer 
that, as I have not read all the 30,000,000 rates 
my company has got. ’t* While this was pro¬ 
bably an attempt at smartness on the. part 
of the witness, it would be interesting to 
know lioW far out he was from the actual 
figures. 

Is it, then, to be wondered at that it does not 
pay farmers to endeavour to use the railways 
for marketing produce, and must such a state 
of things not inevitably drive them to use motors 
instead of railway trucks? It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to s.ay that to-day there is no business in 
the world which could be earned on with the 
w'aste and overloading of hig'her oflicials which 
is placidly accepted in lespect of railways. And 
where are there any prospects of improvement 
for the unfortunate shareholders'' They should 
take serious steps tow'ards demanding facts and 
figures and, combining m (ommittees, drive the 
railways into business methods and reason, 
and in so doing they will be performing public 
service, since the interests of the nation are 
bound up inseparably with the railway con¬ 
venience and efficiency of this country But let 
no false consideration for the aged figure-heads, 
no mercy for the unduly comfortable higher 
functionaries, be allowed to interfere with a 
cleansing of the Augean stables. 

And the most terrible part of it all is that 
those who are responsible for railways and who 
might therefore be expeeted to know how things 
are and see that they are altered talk about 
these things with their tongue in their cheek 
.and with an absolute l.irk of sense of responsi¬ 
bility which is ama.{ing. 1 hus the Right Hon 
Lord Allerton, Chairman of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, on December 20, 1907, at 
a meeting of the shareholders to consider pro¬ 
posals for a close working agreement between 
that company and the Great Central Railway 
Company, said 

“ During the p.ist few yeai s there have 
been, I will s.ay, hundteds of thousands 
of pounds ..spent in capital expenditure 
by the two oompanies which might have 
bMn saved if this agreement had been 
made so many years ago, such as in reach¬ 
ing collieries and in vyhat is called protecting the 
traffic by making fresh branches, all to be 
worked over to the same point for the same 
traffic. All this necessitates engines and trains 
where very often one would do. The lines are 
blocked, your lines are crowded, trains are 
delayed, which lead to all sorts of waste and 
extravagance, and if it were only for the pur¬ 
pose of saving the enormous waste which neces¬ 
sarily goes on now, I say it would have been 


well worth your while to have made this agree¬ 
ment with the Great Central many years ago." 
Why, then, was it not done before? For cheer¬ 
ful pointing out of existing ‘evils, without any 
■ittempt, or indication of attempt, at doing away 
with them, we would call attention to the 
remarks of Sir Alexander Henderson, M.P., 
Chairman of the Great Central Company, at a 
meeting of the shareholders to consider the 
.ibove working agreement on December 20, 
1907 

“ To-day the haulage of traffic from one part 
to another of the gre.it City is one of the largest 
items of expenditure, and the ever-increasing 
congestion of their streets m.ikes the problem ol 
economical distribution greater from day to day. 
A West-End and a central dcp6t would relieve 
the situation as rcg.irds merchandise and 
minerals. The duty clearly imposed on the 
managers of both lines v.is to keep what the> 
had, and the consequent running of parliallv 
filled passeng-er trains and scanty loading of 
g'oods tr.iins had undoubtedly been one result o 4 
the present kind of administration.” 

It was, however, reserved for Sir E. Paget, 
Chairman of the Midland Railway, to show the 
hand of the railw'ay manager most clearly when 
he termed the proposed agreement between tbe 
Great Northern and the Grc.it Central Rail¬ 
ways “ an unholy alliance.” .\nd yet he would 
probably be able to point out numbers of 
instances where the lack of co-operation meant 
waste and both negative and positive loss. We 
do not know what these good gentlemen really 
think or in what way they im.igine they justtfy 
the trust placed in them, but we do think that 
the public has a right to some explanation 
Otherwise more and more stock will cease to 
pay dividends, since it does not seem feasible 
to further raise the existing freight rates unless 
1 very much more efficient system is assured, 
•ind to be able to do this will mean very con¬ 
siderable additional expense Nor must it be 
forgotten that the railways in this country have 
,i very) la I ge subsidy, which foreign railways do 
not have. We refer to the ;^’t,24o, 743 paid in 
1910 bv the British Post Oflice to the railway 
I'ompanies for carrying mails. This in itself 
represents 3 per cent on over ;^r40,ooo,ooo of 
railway stock ! On the Contin^t railways 
almost inv,ariably carry postal matter free, and 
in addition have to allow their telegraph systems 
to be lited for Government me.ssages. It would 
seem ttiat but for this special aid many more 
shareholders "would receive nothing in the way 
„of dividend. But In any case this Post Office 
"subsidy will ensure payment of directors’ fees 
and tK," salaries of 120 general managers, so 
that they are all right. 
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WHAT RAILWAY SHAREHOLDERS THINK. 


The Railway Investment Company, Ltd., Is 
a large trust company, having some ^3,400,000 
invested in railway stock. The Honourable 
George Peel, speaking at the general meeting of 
shareholder-, of the Railway Investment Com¬ 
pany, on March 22, 1906, said, after some 
general remarks about railw.iy stock deprecia¬ 
tion :— 

“ We accordingly turned our attention to the 
London and North-Western Rail\^ay, in which 
we possess an interest of .^075,000, the third 
largest holding. We found that in the ten years 
prior lo igoi that comp,my had ppent a capital 
sum which required to earn, in older to maintain 
the former late of dividend, an increased net 
revenue of ;^4i 1,000. \s ,i matter of fact, not 
only was this not earned, but there was a net 
loss of revenue of ;^2it),ooo, or a total loss of 
;£,fi27,ooo, in ic)OT, compared with 1891. This 
loss w^as due, not to a l.dl in receipts, but to 
the increased expenditure in handling the traffic 
and to the increased cost of materials and coal. 
It is hardlv too mut'h to s.iy th.it from the years 
1844 to IQOO the gixids trafTie of our British 
raiiw'avs was handled on expensive, and even 
extravagant, lines. The Royal Commission of 
1867 adverted to that subject in its report, but 
the year 1900 ended with practically nothing 
accomplished. 

Tile great companies, having absorbed 
smaller ones and agiced together on Ates, pro- 
(u'ded to invade c.ich other’s territory, to snatch 
traffic that could not pay, to set up rival .and 
.idjaccnt collecting offices, to engage competitive 
staffs of c.invasscrs, to lavish money on injuring 
other comp.mies without benefiting themselves 
or the public, and generally to engage in a 
species of competition which waas as wasteful as 
It was useless. 

"That was the deplor.ablc state of things 
which we found in 1902. Instead of co-opera*ing 
logive .ill facilities to the public, it was admitted 
on all hands th.it the railways were quarrelling 
among themselves. In August the Chairm.in of 
the London and North-Western went so f.ir as 
publicly to speak of bi ing ‘ robbed of traffic ’ 
and of being ‘robbed right and left.’ At the 
same date the Chairman of the North-Eastern 
(Sir George Gibb) had to confess that, instead of 
thinking of the public, they were ‘ quarrelling 
over a ton of goods,’ w'hile a third cJiairman 
admitted that the conduct of the railwlys was 
‘ ridiculous.’ I 

" Sir George Qibh has placed it on re*rd that 
(a) ton-mile figures cost him the modesasum^ of 
;^8oo a year to prepare, a railway lofficial 
opposed to us having stated it woiM cost 
;£'i5,ooo; also that (b) his officials, onc^avlng 


used this whole sy.stem of scientific statistics, 
which, I would specially point out, includes far 
more than the ton-mile, would not now consent 
to do without it, so invaluable has it proved. 

1 find that in 1899 the earnings of a North- 
Eastern freight tr.iin were only Sod. per train- 
mile. But by the adoption of a be’tter system of 
statistics that figure of Sod. h<is been raised to 
123d. for ic^o:;, .111 improvement of 43d. per 
train-mile, or no less than 55 per cent. To 
obtain an economy in Ir.un mileage of no less 
ill,in 6,400,000 miles, or 36 per cent., in six 
w.irs, is a great .ichievement. 

“ But let us look .It net earnipgs. In 1905 
the Norlh-Eastern Company secured ;£,'99,ooo 
more gross earnings than in 1904, yet it reduced 
its .ictual cx|2enscs by ;^ji,ooo. The net gain was 
thus 100,000, and this it did in spite of the 
f.ict that it spent ;^‘;6,ooo more upon its per- 
n'anent wav and equipment. If the London 
,ind \o''th-^\’est< rn had m.ide as much progress 
in cffiricncy as the North-Eastern between 1899 
,ind 1901;, if would have s.ived for ourselves, the 
shareholders, the sum of ;^386,ooo last year. 

" I. In 1900 our railways appeared to be 
seriously compromised. We felt compelled to 
inquire into the adequacy of their administration. 

“ 2. That inv'estigation showed to us evidence 
of most widespread and regretable waste. In 
the grc.it departments of handling and collecting 
traffic we had the clcairst proofs of most undue 
.ind superfluous expenditure. 

" 3. Wc further ascertained that the existing 
system of statisilcs, whether published or unpub¬ 
lished, was quite in.idcqu.ite for the purposes of 
economy, and th.it sh ireholdcrs, and even 
m.inagci s and Bo.irds, w< re not duly informed as 
rrgards vital matters which wc enumerated. 

" 4. We proposed remedies .is reg'.irds hand¬ 
ling of tr.'ffic, also as regards Co-operation. 
Tliiie w.is the keenest antagonism. Hut the 
first of these remerlies is now in process of execu¬ 
tion. The second, co-operation, appears lo be 
m.iking some progress. 

" s- Vet the fundamental reform of all still 
rcm.iins to be broug-ht home. Without adequate 
figures, inti'lligently used, wc maintain that no 
business so vast and complex as a railway can 
be adequ itclv and rconomlcally administered. 
We point to the North-E.istern as havdng 
adopted this better svstem and ns benefiting 
accordingly. When those figures vare furnished 
by our railwavs, then, and' then only, will it be 
possible to shareholders to estimate and for 
Boards to regulate and maintain the progress of 
efficiency. ’’ 

This striking indictment gains enormous force, 

la 
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since it comes from one who was speaking- for this would only have caused their stock to sink 
those having the greatest possible direct interest still further, the very thing they took action to 
in the railways. They could hardly be accused avoid. It would be interesting to hear what has 
of painting unnecessarily gloomy pictures, since been done since 1906 ! 

THE EDITOR OF “MOTOR TRACTION.” 


We have always recognised the depressing 
effect which an inefficient or costly system of 
transport has upon agriculture, and no one will, 
we think, disagree with the statement that the 
producer of foodstuffs— t.e., the farmer—finds 
a difficulty in marketing them, cither because 
of the cost of carriage or through the delay and 
difficulty in getting them placed on rail and un¬ 
loaded when they finally arrive at their destina¬ 
tion. It appears to us that this difficulty of 
getting the producer into more direct and imme¬ 
diate touch with the consumer is one that will 
probably be solved by the co-operative organisa¬ 
tion of motor traffic in rural districts. 

It is when we come to etamine the writer’s 
scheme for the linking up of the grower of pro¬ 
duce with the markets which exist locally that 
we find ourselves more in touch with proposals 
of a practical character, though whilst agreeing 
that there exists “ the natural arteries along 
which the produce of the countryside should 
flow towards the centres of consumption,” we 
doubt if the natural arteries—the roads—are yet 
sufficiently sound for an enormously increased 
volume of traffic. It is l.imentably true that in 
many quarters it is still belicv'ed that traffic 
exists for the roads and not the roads for the 
ir.iffic. 

FACTS re COMPFUTIOV. 

In support of the statement that ” r.tilwavs 
cannot hope to comix-te with org.iniscd motor 
tr.iction loc.illy centralised,” the article provides 
nothing in the shape of a concrete example. 
Fortunately we are able to rectify this omission 
A certain manufacturing eumpanv consigned 
five tons of perish.iblc produce daily by an early 
morning passenger train to .t station fiflv- 
five miles dist.int, for which the late charged 
was 20S. per ton, or ;^r30 a week. Not being 
able to secure from the r.iilway authorities any 
.ibatcment of this rate, the consignois decided to 
adopt motor traction. A five-ton petrol lorry 
was purchased, with the result that the same 
work was done, and for a sum not exceeding 
a week for running expenses (but not for 
interest on capital, depreciation, etc.). 

MOTORS TO HELP RAILWAYS. 

In citing an example of the foregoing charac¬ 
ter we must not be taken as accepting the state¬ 
ment that the motor lorry is going to become a 
serious rival of the heavy mineral train, and 
more especially as the miles of track and sidings 
are not likely to be abandoned, merely because 


a considerable proportion of stock pays no divi¬ 
dend. On the contrary, we contend that the 
future of motor traction, so far as this country 
is concerned,^ will be largely in conjunction with 
the existing railways, to be employed as feeders 
not only at the numerous terminal points, but 
also operating in circles with hundreds of im¬ 
portant railway stations as their centres of 
• ictivity. In this connection we see a new and 
more prosperous lease of life for the railways, 
because with their motor wagons they will be 
able to collect and carry larger quantities of 
produce to the railhead for conveyance to the 
many markets that exist at all industrial 
centres, and thereby enable the farmer to grow 
more, seeing that he has an outlet for it, whilst 
his profit is not absorbed by heavy cartage fees. 
The increased traffic which the railways could 
create in this fashion for themselvos should 
more than counterb.d.ince the revenue lost by 
the decreased returns from the handling of im¬ 
ported foodstuffs, and at the same time lessen 
the disparity which at present exists between the 
relative increases in gross earnings and working 
expenses. 

SHORT AND I 0 \(. JOtlRNFVS. 

Again and again we h.ivc advocated the use of 
the motor lorry for short-distance or locally 
<-cntrallsed work, not only for perishable pro¬ 
duce, where considciable handling is eliminated 
.ind bcttei prices are consequently obtained 
through the produce reaching the consumer in a 
better .incl fieshcr condition, but also for other 
tr.iffic wilt re quick delivery and reduced cost of 
h.indling are prime necessities. The writer 
ag.dn appears to have forgotten the long dis- 
t.inccs which must inivit.ibly be covered by the 
miner.d tiain, win re, no matter how efficiently 
the motor lurry can be run, it is inconceivable 
th.it the modern method of road transport can 
be substituted for a system which can exist on a 
freight late of I'la^d. per ton-mile. 

The theory as to how far Ilritish roads lend 
themselves to rapid motor concentration in time 
of war is an interesting subject of study. For 
the pre^nt we can only point out that the War 
Office t fjthorities, who are very keenly alive to 
the dis klvantages of rail concentration and the 
import! |TCC of the motor vehjple, have not yet 
.been a lie to leave the railways out of their 
reckon ig. They have, however, a very com^ 
plete t theme for hypothetical needs, in which 
the moror lorry figures conspicuously. 
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THE EDITOR OF 

Naturally, our bias is in favour of the motor 
car, but we desire to be fair. There is no ques¬ 
tion whatever that the railway services are 
capable of vast improvement, and it is equally 
certain that not only can they be fed by motor 
wagons and vans with the greatest advantage, 
but that in many cases it Is far more expeditious 
and cheaper to send the goods by road rather 
than by rail. On the other hand^ we have to 
bear in mind that the post office contractors, 
who probably know their business as well as 
most people, do not find that it pays them to 
carry mails or parcels by road for distances 
much in excess of a hundred miles. While it is 
true they have taken from the railways the more 
profitable short-distance work, they have taken 
very good care to leave them the long-distance 
transport. It appears to us that too much is 
made of the concentration of the railways upon 
London. While this concentration is an ad¬ 
mitted fact, it should be borne in mind that there 
is a similar concentration on all the great 
centres of population which is at least propor¬ 
tionate to their demands. While it is not for 
us to hold a brief for the railway companies, as 
those responsible for their working are quite 
capable of defending their own methods, we do 
not think that they have been quite fairly treated 
by the critic in the Rf.view of Reviews. There 
is great need for more expeditious service on the 
railways, just as there is great need for a much 
larger number of motor delivery vans and 
lorries for short-distance work all over the 
country and particularly for feeding the smaller 
centres of population with the produce of the 
surrounding country. Much more could be done 
in this way if the farmers of the various districts 
would work together instead of', in the main, 
working in opposition, but this is a matter which 
is altogether outside our province. . . . 

As to the charges made by the railway com¬ 
panies, they are often very difficult to follow, 
and, apparently, too frequently without rhyme 
or reason, but here again it must be borne in 
mind that almost every yard of a railway has 
been purchased at a ruinous price; in other 
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words, the nation is reaping that which it has ; 
sown. Our forbears made it impossible for the 
railway companies to acquire land except on 
unreasonable terms, and this increased the 
capital charges so greatly that the generations 
after have had to pay far higher rates than if the 
railway companies had been able to purchase 
their land at a reasonable cost anef without ex¬ 
cessive legal expenses. 

While the motor car is undoubtedly a rival of 
the railway, we still think that the best results 
to the country at large would be obtained by a 
well-devised system of co-operation between the 
two. After all, competition is a good spur, and 
just as the railway companies have been spurred 
by the competition of the electric railways and 
trams in connection with suburban services, so 
will they be spurred by the competition of the 
motor vehicle, which will, unquestionably, be¬ 
come keener and keener. But the motor vehicle 
is not going to sound the death knell of the rail¬ 
ways, though quite likely it may not only revo¬ 
lutionise their methods of handling traffic, but 
also their means of propulsion. 

It is, perhaps, hardly the time or the place to 
take up the question of the internal combustion 
locomotive, but we already have it in a small 
form for branch line work in the motor coaches, 
and it is likely to develop on the railways just as 
it is developing on the seas. Neither main line 
locomotives nor great liners have yet availed 
themselves of the internal combustion engine, 
but unquestionably they will do so. . . . 

Instead of the heavy and comparatively infre¬ 
quent steam trains we want faster, lighter, and 
much more frequent trains, and to this sort of 
work the internal combustion engine specially 
lends it.self. Compare the motor car to convey 
four people, which is a locomotive and carriage 
combined and which weighs, say, thirty hun¬ 
dredweight, with the weight of the railway 
carriage and railway engine which are necessary 
to carry the same number from place to place, 
and it will be found that practically where the 
motor requires a hundredweight the raihvay 
requires a ton. 


LORD MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU, Editor of The Car. 


The article in the Review' of Review's called 
" The Death Knell of British RaiKvaysJ’ has a 
great deal of truth in it. For many»ears I 
have been pointing out in the pages of lie Cor, 
and elsewhere, that under present ediditions 
British railways have little or nothing lo look* 
forward to, excepting a gradual redultipn in 
their net profit^ In addition, no one Ao has 


studied the growth of automobilism can have 
any doubt that the majority of traffic in the 
future will be ro.ad borne and not railw'.iy 
borne. 

From investigations which I have made at 
various times I am convinced that there is ; 
hardly any kind of freight which could not be'^ 
conveyed more cheaply from the producer to the;J 
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distributor and consumer by means of motor that nearly all the goods traffic of the future 
vehicles than by means of horse vehicles plus will be conveyed by means of motor vehicles 
railway vehicles, with the consequent double and not by means of vehicles on rails. The 
handlirig and extra expense. The certainty that outlook therefore for railways in this country— 
we shall soon be able to use cheaper fuel and unless they wake up in time—is very unsatis- 
cheaper tyres will also increase the probability factory. 

PROFESSOR ROBERT W. A. BREWER, Consulting Engineer. 


I am much obliged to you for giving me an 
opportunity of expressing an opinion upon the 
most convincing argument on the above subject 
appearing in the September number. This 
shows up in a very pronounced manner the ex¬ 
treme inefficiency of our present methods of 
transport, particularly lor agricultural produce. 
One cannot fail to have noticed the enormous 
development in the design and construction of 
commercial motor vehicles which has taken 
place, particularly in England, during the past 
few year.s, and this development has concui- 
rently been met by a development in the con¬ 
struction of our roads and the perfection of 
load surfaces. At the present time it must be 
obvious to all thi>t the British roads arc second 
to none in the world, not only with regard to the 
method of their construction, but with regard to 
their surfacing and upkeep. These roads are, 
of course, still open to improvement, particularly 
when one gets off the main routes, but the Road 
Board is doing such excellent work that there is 
no doubt that the development of the secondary 
roads will follow as soon as sufficient sums are 
available fo" the purpose. It is unnecessary for 
one to point out the enormous advantages to be 
gained by the producer in handling his goods by 
motor transport instead of through the railways, 
as not onlv is this transport much more r.ipid, 
but it is far more convenient. There is, how¬ 
ever, the question of eapit.il outlay, which is a 
somewhat important one, and so soon as a 
commercial vehicle can be produced and sold 
at even a cheaper r.ite than it is at present there 
is no doubt that such vehicles will be sold in 
very much larger quantities than they now are 
for the handling of this produce. Now we come 
to the question as to whether it is better all 


round to use self-contained units, propelled by 
an ordinary^ petrol engine and running on 
resilient tyres, or to resort to the older method 
of steam traction, when a comparatively cumber¬ 
some engine dr.ags a number of trailers along 
the road. To my mind the former method is the 
only one'which can be carried out in an exten¬ 
sive manner, as, although the question of fuel 
IS an important one with the internal combustion 
engine, and one which is attracting a great deal 
of attention at the moment on account of its 
cost, yet undoubtedly the time will come when 
those who are responsible for the maintenance 
of the roads will cry out against the damage 
done by the heavier and non-rcsilient tyred 
machine. Even at the present time these heavy 
machines arc a considerable source of conges¬ 
tion and inconvenience to the road users, and 
it is only nccessaiy to take a trip along some 
of the Kentish roads to have this fact brought 
forcibly before one. However, this method of 
transport is undoubtedly che.iper than the self- 
contained steam unit, and on this score it pro¬ 
bably appeals to the usei as being the most 
profitable system of transport. 

However, the fuel question is receiving an 
enormous amount of attention at the moment, 
.ind it is undoubtedly one to which a solution 
will be found in the ne.ir future. The War 
Office subsidy will undoubtedly give a stimulus 
to the piMchaser of a commeicl.il vehicle, and it 
has been a very praiseworthy step on the p.irl 
of the authorities. It is only to he hoped that 
this scheme will meet with the success which it 
deseivcs, so that the grower of market produce 
will have the op])ortimity of selling his goods at 
a profitable price, whereas at the present time, 
in many insl.inres, this is not the case. 


SOME FACTS FROM SCOTLAND. By the Editor The Border Standard. 


The subject is of great importance. In 
Scotl.tnd wc have a Farmers’ .Supply Asso¬ 
ciation, .ind I think there is another organisa¬ 
tion working on the .same lines. By eo- 
opcrativ'c buying the members of these asso¬ 
ciations get seeds, feeding stuffs, etc., in large 
quantities, which means cheaper prices than the 
farmers could hope to buy at dealing individu¬ 
ally. But, so far as I am awar«^ the other side 


of the question— co-operative action in trans¬ 
porting the produce of the farms—has not been 
tackled/ There is any amount of growling, 
howeve \ about high railway r.ates, but I don’t 
think t ”e farmers in Scotland have done any¬ 
thing Dtt growl and curse the railway com¬ 
panies. ‘ You may know that Galashiels is the 
centre W the Scotch tweed trade. We have 
only 04^ railway passing through the district— 
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the North British—and periodically at South of 
Scotland Chamber of Commerce there are bitter 
complaints about high rates charged for carriage 
of wool ani . woollen goods. At meetings of 
that body I have heard it stated that the car¬ 
riage rates for goods from Galashiels to London 
are higher per ton than from Dundee to London, 
though Galashiels is over ninety miles nearer 
London. Various experiments have been tried 
and spoken of to get the better of the N.B. 
Company—for example, motoring goods to Car¬ 
lisle and then putting goods pasr N.B. Com¬ 
pany by giving carriage to English companies. 
But it has been found that there is a beautiful 
understanding between the various companies. 


and competition of such a kind as this gets 
precious little chance from the companies. Sel¬ 
kirk is another tweed-manufacturing town, six 
miles from Galashiels, and reached by a branch 
railway. Some time ago motors—just one or 
two were started—were tried, and, of course, 
this saved shunting (and unloading goods at 
Selkirk Station) at both ends and gave delivery 
right at mill doors, and I know for a fact the 
thing was beginning to hit the N.B. Company 
pretty hard, and I believe cutting in prices was 
resorted to to try and knock the motor people 
out. I think there are motors running yet with 
wool. Such actual cases of delay could be multi¬ 
plied almost indefinitely. 



The maze of shunting and mBrsbailing sidings on the L.N.W. Railway system at Crewe. 


WHAT MOTORS HAVE DONE IN THE MANCEUVRES. 


There can be litlle question that the adequate 
provision of motor transfxirts was re.sponsible 
for the speedv termination of the recent 
mancEuvres. h ull particulars of tlie motor equip¬ 
ment used by the army are given in Motor 
Traction, and show the almost universal appli¬ 
cation of the motor as an effective auxiliary to 
troops on the march. One incident will suffice 
as a convincing illustration that the motor is 
indispensable ;— 

A rir(:umst:incc was described by a commander whom 
it .alfected. I’ressing forw.ard with all possible speed it 
was necessary that supplies should be well alwad, and, 
although no unusual delay took place in gettinglhe troops 
along, yet the mechanical transport officers wen fourteen 
hours ahead with supplies—a thing never befotl known. 

That a new and potent factor has hem'intro¬ 
duced into the conduct of future campafcns—as 
important as the service of the aeroftane in 
lime of war—Is generaUy recognised, |^d our 


War Office must have been convinced by its 
experiments that its transport service is in need 
of immediate revolution, .ind it is no less than 
that to he able to di.scard the slow horse-drawn 
vehicle with its own heavy forage requirements. 

The immediate need is ihc selection of a 
standard type which will be available for u.se in 
all parts of the Empire, for the present con¬ 
fusion of types and makes would involve con- 
liiiual cost, confusion and delay, as the writer 
in Motor Traction points out :— 

It is perfectly clear that great benefit would accrue if 
the whole of the mech.anical transport of the Empire were 
properly sttuidardised. This means that the military 
authorities of the Oversea Dominions should consult with 
our own War Office, with a view to securing that types of 
vehicles suitable for use in all parts of the Empire should 
be selected for subsidy at home, and in return .agreeing 
that any subsidies they themselves might offer should 
apply only to vehicles of similar types. 





The Life-Blood of the Empire. 


E very day sees the desire for 
orgamsed emigration grow more 
definite and more articulate The 
vario'us parts of the Empire, already 
not blind to the value of a systematic 
migration of settlers from the Mother 
Country, have now realised that serious work is 
needed, and at once, to ensure toiilimious and 
beneficial arteries of empire in the shape of 
streams of British subjects going to other parts 
of the Empire. Only by such a migration can 
the Dominions be kept tridy British, in no other 
way can the influx of foreign elements be held in 
check and prevented from gradually exercising .1 
disruptive influence. While the children arc 
being taught what is the Empire .and the duties 
of peopling it, the material rc<idy to hand must be 
sorted and settled. Naturally, if it is possible to 
bring about scientific development of the 
cultivated and cultivatable surf.ice of these 
islands, the first call for labour will be here and 
the Dominions must take second place. But 
there are enough and to spare for die Empire. 
It is good news that Canada has lost no time 
in taking the initiative for organising emigration. 
The Dominion Royal Commission has been 
entrusted with an inquiry into the matter of 
migration of population from the Old Country 
to the Overseas Dominions, and during the 
autumn will be taking up that subject in the 
United Kingdom. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to do something in the way of organis¬ 
ing and correlating the various agencies and 
systems at present in operation. 

It is with very great pleasure that we .ire able 
to record a striking success for one phase of 
Lord Milner’s rc'gime in South Africa. By his 


Land Settlement Board he laid the foundation of 
a system of settling the land which bids fair to 
play a very great part in the histoiy of South 
Afriea. To quote the Bloemfontein cor¬ 
respondent of the Dally Mail :—■ 

The Board iVas called inlo beini? lo guide and control 
the scheme of land settlement created by Lord Miloei 
in 1902 It stands justified from every view point; as an 
Tinperiil venture its success is beyond all cavil; as a. 
nation il asset it is of growing value, as a simple bosineai 
proposition it has yielded an excellent and increasing 
perientage Six hundred first class yeomen have 

been absorbed, their brains and muscles are part of out 
national assets, and the whole business has been done 
and managed at a 50 per rent profit to the State 

The scheme has proved the possibility in South Africa 
not only of actual settlement but of closer settlement, 
and when th it lesson has been assimilated our history 
will take a new turn But in the meantime Lord Milner 
his come to his own The Union Government have 
carried a Bill through Parhimcnt granting to each 
settler a freehold of his farm, the Administration taking 
in return a bond over all outstandings bearing interest at 
4 per cent , and the men are thus planted squarely on 
their legs There is no further need for Lord Milner’s 
Board, and so it dissolves 

There is ,1 great .ind abiding glory awaiting 
the British Minister who first has the initiative— 
for courage is not needed to clearly pro- 
(laim that the piophng of the Empire is of 
supreme importance, and that, recognising 
lliis, he is going to take steps to thoroughlv 
organise and systematise emigration Till then 
this country must nmain open to the charge, 
which should be unbe .ir.iblc, of caring less for 
the welfare ind future of those of her children 
who leave thi sc sliores th in do the 1 inds which 
receive them It would stun as if the 
Dominions had 1 truer grasp upon the great 
ccntr.il idea til Empire than we have in this, 'he 
Imperial Motherland 


THE VALUE OF THE HUMAN UNIT: By G. J. ADAMS. 


As a regular reader of the Revihw or 
Reviews I have read with interest your articles 
on emigration, which are excellent from start 
to finish and have come none too soon. I do 
not think that there is one of the great Euro-' 
pean nations that, if she had been situated 
as England has been for the last fifty years, 
would not long since have organised and sys¬ 
tematised her emigration to her Colonies, and, 
in connection with them, both to their benefit 
and her own. 

Canada has done her own work so well 
during the last twenty years, since |}te Canadian 
Pacific Railway was built to V^H 3 |ouver, that 


she h.is peopled her great west to such an 
extent that she is foiging ahead, and need 
never look back again, although she could 
absorb 1500,000 men and women a year for the 
next fifty years and never cry halt. With 
Australia, however, it is quite different. Sixty 
years ago it was to Australia that people flocked 
in thoujands, and then came to a h.11t and 
discouragement when there should have been 
encourafement of every kind and assisted 
passag^. 

Wf|itT AUSTRALIA SHOULD HAVE DONE. 

It wMd have paid New South Wales, Vic- 
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tofia, SouHi Australia, Western Australia, and 
Queensland well to have combined, and spent, 
if nccessa^, between them one million per 
annum in g'etttng’ out'from England yearly one 
hundred thousand of the pick of our young men 
and young women of the labouring classes, and 
this they could have accomplished by an assisted 
it 


passage of ;^io offered to each adult, male or 
female. If they had done this for twenty years 
it would have cost them twenty millions, and 
they would certainly have added to their popula¬ 
tion four to five millions. If they had done it 
since 1873-—that is, for forty years— it would 
have cost them forty millions, and they would 
have added to their population over ten million 
people—that is, they would now have a pecu¬ 
lation of over fifteen millions instead of under 
five millions, a papulation utterly inadequate 
to the size of their country, and which makes 
other nations look on it with envious eyes. 
Then only think of how that immigration of 
two millions at a cost of 0,000,000, or of 

four millions at a cost of £,40,000,000, would 
have added to the national wealth. It is un¬ 
thinkable. Statesmen are either knovwngly or 
unkno'.i ing-ly blind to the fact that a fill-grown 
healthy young man or woman of sould mind 
under twenty-five years of age is the liest im¬ 
portation that any young country can esp^ 
daily if the imnrHgrants are English *iid with 
some education; ttey are the producers • wealth 
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from the day they land, and it is a poor esti¬ 
mate to say (apart altogether from the wealth 
they will help to produce) that each man or 
woman, from the time they put their foot on 
the shore, is worth £100 to the community 
there and then; therefore the 100,000 immi¬ 
grants procured yearly at a cost of 1,000,000 
are worth when they land 

;^10,000,000. j 

GETTING HUMAN MATERIAL FOR 
NOTHING. 

The importers wish and try 
to get these valuable cargoes 
for nothing, and they do so 
because their Mother England 
does not tell her children what 
they are worth, and gives 
them neither advice nor as¬ 
sistance. This is all very well 
to our own Colonies. We 
need not grudge them what 
they have made over us, but 
when we think that a sensible, 
businesslike, and statesman¬ 
like arrangement between the 
Mother Country and all her 
Colonies would have induced 
millions of English, Irish, and 
Scotch emigrants to go to 
those Colonies, instead of to 
the United States for the last 
sixty years, it ought to make 
us feel that we have managed 
things very badly indeed. 

The Hon. George Foster, Sir John Taverner, 
■Sir William Hall Jones, and Sir John McCall are 
doubtless, as you say, exixirts, but tliey are 
very much interested in g'etting splendid wealth- 
producing material for their respective countries 
for nothing'. 'I'hey are importers of human 
goods, and even think that the Mother Country 
might assist in sending out the priceless 
material, not realising, apparently, what it is 
worth to them to-day. Naturally, at the outset, 
they could not p.'iy for it, but once a young 
nation gets her head above water and has 
plenty of undeveloi>ed land, it will pay her well 
to get immigr.'ints by llie bait of assisted pas- 
sagcs,_ and, after all, it is only a bait—a sprat 
to catch a mackerel—and yet they stumble 
over it. 

THE WRONG WAY TO COLONISE. 

Another great mistake that .many of the 
C0l0ni.1l Governments make is, as Sir John 
McCall says, not getting all their available land 
settled up as fast as settlers come in; they 
either deliberately keep it back or it is .kept: 
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en route to Canada. 
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$ack by their want erf a Land Scheme, or they 
'have sold large blocks to syndicates who do 
' hot put the land on the market. I know a 
valley in British Columbia where this has been 
done, and the people are crying out for* more 
settlers; they have no one to associate with 
or trade with. Many hands make light work, 
especially in agriculture. Hay-making and har¬ 
vest, and settlers help each other to make money, 
so the large block sale system adopted in British 
Columbia is a bad one; it puts money quickly in 
the hands of a young Government, no doubt, but 


it would be better to put eznigrants quickly on 
the land. It would not even be so bad if they 
used the money thus got to bring emigrants on 
to the land, but they do nofc I advffcatcd that 
years ago, and told them they ought to spend 
;^ioo,ooo a year in getting out Englishmen by 
assisted passages. I don’t think there are a 
quarter of a million people in BritishColumbia,, 
a country as large as France. Of course, Wljat 
I have said about Australia and assisted pas¬ 
sages applies also to many other of our Colonies 
or divisions of them. 


PRIVATE ORGANISATION OR STATE DEPARTMENT ? 

By MRS. KMILY CHARRINGTON, East End Emigration Society. 


I SEE that you advocate an Imperial Board 
(not merely an Emigrants’ Information Office, 
such as we have had hitherto), but if you wish 
it to put an end to “ touting ” agents, there 
must be country branches to be in touch with 
applicants who cannot come to London. Alto¬ 
gether it would be a very huge and very expen¬ 
sive affair. I am not enamoured of Govern¬ 
ment management, as a rule, I am afraid. 

May I, shortly, tell you the method of pro¬ 
cedure that our ^ciety 
adopts and finds effectual? 

1. There is no need to tout, 
the people come in large num¬ 
bers and beg us to send them. 

2. Enquiries are made, 
either by the Charity Organi¬ 
sation Society or by other 
responsible persons, and a 
form is given to the appli¬ 
cants to fill with very seardi- 
ing questions as to health, 
capabilities, age, how much 
they can contribute. Refer¬ 
ences as to character must be 
given, marriage certificate, 
and name of landlord, whai 
debts, etc. A visit is made to 
the house to see whether the 
wife is clean and tidy and 
keeps her children so, and the 
wants in the way of clothing 
are ascertained.. The pttpers 

lajntaining all particulars are then sent to two 
referees (members of our Committee), who read 
them carefully and write an epitome of the 
whole history. Then all go back to the office 
.and come up at our next committee meeting. 
E:ich case is much' di^ssed and, if passed, 
they go on to the Canadian Emigration Office 
for Mr. Obed Smith to SCe, and he either sees 
the applicants himself or deputes someone td 
do so. 


THE SOCIETIES TAKE MORE PAINS. 

I do not think a Government Board could 
take half the time or pains taken by charitable 
societies, such as ours and the Self-Help and 
Salvation Army—I mention this last although I 
believe the methods are rather different in some 
respects, but what the Salvation Army has which 
gives it such an advantage is a network of 
agencies and (I think) homes in Canad.i—if not 
in all the Colonies—so that I do not think it has 



Future Empire Mother. : Girls Icavinit for Cauada sent by 
Dr. Bernardo’s Homes. 

to depend on the Canadian Government agents 
for placing the people as we do. Sometimes a 
good clergyman will do this work for us, but 
the peofjle are never stranded and helpless 
unless tjjey refuse the help of. the agents'in 
Canada. 5 A very large number of emigrants go 
to frier p already established there. These 
friends |puse them at first and find them suit¬ 
able w( K. Australia’s bid for English emi¬ 
grants perhaps made Canada rather less 
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over-exacting. At one time it really seemed 
4hai she did not wish for emigrants. No one 
was to be sent by societies who was not a farm 
labourer or'a servan^ and the regulations even 
prevented girls from taking any but farm ser¬ 
vants’,* places, and also prevented wives from 
joining their husbands unless the latter were 
working on farms ! These two last restrictions 
were relaxfti soon after they were made. They 
were outrageous, made evidently in the interest 
of the farmers, who seem the most important 
members of the community. Perlftips also the 
Trade Unions have something to do with keep¬ 
ing out artisans. 

THE EMIGRATION OF CHILDREN. 

I would also say a word about the children, 
whose emigration is so much advocated. Great 
care, of course, must be taken about placing 
them with kind and moral peojile, and I think 
myself that no better means of ensuring theii 
well-being and happiness could be found than 
the putting of them in the care of Dr. Bar- 
nardo’s workers or the Waifs and Strays 
•Society, both of which have branches in Canada. 
I have heard a man who had lived there say that 
often these poor little children were worked far 
too hard for their age. No doubt farmers like 
to adopt them. They only have to feed, clothe 
and house them, and then work them like 
slaves ! In Canada the work goes on and on 
(except in winter) from 4.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. It 
is healthy for adults, but far too much for 
children, whose education is, I believe, very 
much neglected in consequence, schools being 
far away. 

It seems giievous that English people should 
not take more interest in these vast possessions 


that have literally fallen into their hfeds. The 
Americans from the States are swarming by 
thousands into the country, taking up the best 
land—land that will har^y want manure for 
thirty years or more, virgin soil 1 They have 
exhausted their own and know what is good 1 
Englishmen will not even see how we over here 
benefit by sending out the people who will grow 
wheat and other foodstuffs for our consumption. 
Some day we shall want it even more than now. 

USE THE EXISHNG MACHINERY. 

Please excuse this. 1 may not have made my 
chief point quite clear. It is this. While State 
aid on a large scale would be very desirable in¬ 
deed, yet (in my opinion) the State would do 
well to use the machinery already to hand— 
namely, the experienced charitable societies. 
Paid officials would be very costly, and would 
not work with half the ardour of volunteers, and 
it would take them many years to learn all that 
the societies already know about emigration. 
Some members of our committee know the 
Colonies well; others (like myself) have been to 
Canada for a longer or shorter period, and are 
in touch with her, having relations there. We 
are all enthusiastic in a way that Government 
oflicials could not piissibly be. 1 did not men¬ 
tion that there are separate societies for helping 
single women, for whom great safeguards are 
needed. It is absolutely necessary that they 
should travel with, and under the care of, 
women superintendents. Putting them in 
charge of stewardesses is quite useless, as these 
do not dare interfere with the conduct of any 
passengers, for fear of complaints to head¬ 
quarters. 
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X/arfderarfartoA.) (Berlin. ' KlaMcn,daHch.\ (Berlin. 

ChOrchiLl (to John Bull): “ It is no u.se groaning ; we must The British Idvaaion Manccuvres. 

not be outdistanced.” 

The supposed enemy is given the usual fearsome appearance. 

[The German newspapers, in order to distract the attention the equally sad case of John Bull. The fact that the British 

4 of the taxpayer from the ever increasing burden of military manoeuvre idea for this year supposed an invading army 

and naval taxation, frequeuUy publish cartoons pointing out in East Anglia gives the Berlin Kladderadatsch an oppor- 

_ _ _ ^ tunity of expressing his opinion that the invading enemy must 

**"’ " bo Germany.] 
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Der Wuhre Jacob.) IStuttfiari. 

A Mural Paintln(t for the Reichstag. 

A brave man thinks of himself last. 

[Tba problem of the disabled soldiers is attracting much 
attention in Germany, where many veterans of 1871 are in 
dire need.] 




Daily Herald.) iLond^on. 

M. Sazanoff and Sir Edward Grey. 

Omar Khayyam shows what M. Sazanoff wants, and that he 
prefers the cash to the credit, in Persia. 

" Here with a loaf of bread beneath the bougd^, 

A flask of wine, a book of verse, and thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 

And Wilderness is Paradise enow." 



yeu»i.'s>i CVtronic/e.l !> -rlLondon. 

JUSTICE ; •* What! Beilis atiU in prison 1 Is it not time you 
let w# help you with this matter ?" 

RUSSIAN Official: “Madame, this iSnOfcnmafter for you.*: 
fBeilis, accused of the murder of the boy Vuscbnisky, is stUl 
ints< Russian prison without trial.] 
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Ridendo.] 


operetta or TraSedy ? 

The Balkan Monarchs on the Stage. 


Muchu.\ _ ru 

The Balkan Play. 

Germany prompting Count Berchthold. the Austrian Foreign 
Minister. 


Ferdinand the question of peace or war would be deci^dod. 
As usual, the caricaturists have emphasized the nose of the 
Bulgarian ruler, which is appropriate seeing that he is now 
poking it into Turkish affairs.] 


rCount Berchthold's proposals for reform in Turkey have 
aroused much more interest on the Continent ttwn in this 
country. In many countries it is thought that he is only the 
mouthpiece of Germany, and that the Balkan Powers are to 
be Romany catspaws for Berlin. The cartoonists very proper y 
seized upon the id^n, in the Balkan situation, that Bulgaria 
was the moving factor, and that upon the decision of King 
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Ts«r Ferdinand of Bitljarla pultintf bia note 
into Turkiah affairs. 


HelielJCatter.l ’’ ' 

f The'Warlike Buliliriiii. 

She Tore ; "i Let,the little man amuae hlinaeU, 
he'wiU do np^arm,” 
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Cot»f ^£59 of Pearaon's AJagaaute ] 

The Maai(lini(> of the Middle Clets. 

THe middle olass Is being crushed out of existence between the 
wealthy and the working classes. The really rich man does 
not feel direct taxation, and the workman does not pay it 
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Daily Herald ) (Loodoti 

The Father ok the Insuranci Act “Yes, my dear 
Saronofif, the enslavement of a people need seldom be the 
bloody and unpopular business >ou make it. With a little 
tact such things can always be converted into quite humani¬ 
tarian triumphs' 

[The Liberal Press seizes the occasion of M Sftzonoff's visit 
to comment on the repugnance to the Liberal conscience of 
Russia s method The I abour paper. The i a\ly Her Id, 
has secured a cartoonist whose work isrmost commendable, 
and we ha\e pleasure in reproducing two of his caytoonshere ] 
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SwnrfayPort.l Ijohaiinesbuts 

The Riveli, Aoitralia v. South Afrio^ 

Dreary Dick : “ Yu«, u you s'y. guvnor, things | sp't be 
any too bright with me, but strike me pink If I'll evfl hadver- 
tise—I calls It regular hunperfeshonal. ' i 

[Sir Geo. Reid, Australian High Commissioner, is a i'ertWBg, 
Australia largely in Loodon, and encouraging imr igratioB, 
Sir Rtoha^d ^lomon, tiia S. Afncsii Commissioner, c atenting 
himself with playihgm more or less ornamental 


DmhHtrald] [London. 

[" The attitude of eertain Labour Members lowurds the 
Labour renk and file hat undergooe a marked change 
since a gratefal Liberal Government elevated them to 
the effluence of £400 per enmiine*’] 

Miss Liberal Party . " That rough person teems to think 
be knows you ” 

Labour STATESMAN " Oh, no doubt m'lady Before one 
was a member of the governing classes one could know all 
sorts of queer people, but now, as you know, m'lady, one ha* 
to be careful." 













Punch \ iMelbourne 

The Uodrsirable Immigrant. 

Th« Aneric&n Meat Trust is said to have obtained a footing 
on Australian shores 


Journal.] [Minneapolia. 

Uncle Sam and Arbitration over the Panama Quaatioa* 
What else can ho say but delighted I 

• 

[The unanimous international protapt against tb« aatioa Ot 
President Taft with reference to Panama and the Cana! has 
inspired the two cartoons on this page ] 












W»r«.l ‘ „ I !•*»"*• 

Th« Kki*er at the SwiMlManoeuvresj 
•'Not bad, this landscape, but too 1 

Porfecfljr; not a aba^w of ducipline unywhereimilitary 
muchif^ impoaBible, and the mountains have fortnod 
line. 


Wahre lakoti.] , 

1812: Vive i'Empereur I 
1912: People of all lands, niiite I 
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TURKEY AND ITALY. 


AFTER THE DELIVERANCE. 


ABOVE REPROACH. 


The Future of Turkey. 

In the first September number of La Revuf 
General Cherif Pasha writes once more on 
Turkey and the future of the Ottoman Empire. 

THE COMMITTEE AND THE ARMY. 

The article, which is entitled “ After the 
Deliverance,” begins by explaining that the war 
in Tripoli has for some time been relegated to 
the second place m Turkey owing to the conflict 
between the Army and the Union and Progress 
Committee. The coming into power of the 
Committee is compared to an invasion of bar¬ 
barians who have not ceased to treat the Otto¬ 
man Empire as a conquered country. The 
\rmy, profoundly indignant at the devastating 
•tyranny of the Committee, feels it can no longer 
tolerate this internal enemy, which it considers 
more formidable than any external enemy. 
Destined to defend the country, the Army recog¬ 
nises that it must see to it that it is not 
destroyed in its own land. The Committee has 
been quite unscrupulous in the use it has made 
of the oftcers to suppress a political adversary 
or to intimidate the people at election times—in 
a word, to consolidate Its own tyranny over the 
ruins of the rdgime. With this end in view the 
Committee encouraged politics in the Army, and 
now it is reaping what it has sown. 

A CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE COMMITTEE. 

For over three years the writer has been 
carrying on a campaign against the Committee. 
411 hlong he has shown what the end of the 
Committee would be, but he has been tieated as 
a prophet of evil. He has been accused of want 
of patriotism for saying what he thought when 
he was in a foreign country. But in Turkey 
could he have spoken out so freely? A shot 
from a revolver would probably soon have put 
an end to anything he might have had to say 
displeasing to the Committee. He worked with 
the Committee for six months at Constantinople, 
and soon discovered they were merely continuing 
the regime of Abdul Hamid. “ Either you 
change youiw line of action or I resign,” said 
Cherif Pasha to the Committee, In his letter 
of resignation he specified certain conditions the 
acceptance of which alone would make him 
change his mind :— 

The Committee was to renounce its occult character 
and to give up mixing itself in the affairs of State. 

ft was to forbid the Army to concern itself with 
politics 

'Elections were to take place legally and with absolute 
freedom. 

The Committee was to abandon the project of Turkey- 
fying the country, 


The writer proceeds to tell erf the grotesque 
ceremony of initiation into the Cc»»mittee, of the 
secret sittings and the exclusion of the Press at 
the general congresses at Salonicti, and of the 
hostile journalists who were assassinated, and 
asks who g^ve the orders for assassination and 
who were the instruments of the crimes? With 
regard to interference in State affairs, the Com¬ 
mittee professes to be above reproach; but we 
are informed that it caused the deputies to be 
nominated from its own party, and that it has 
agents everywhere, even at the Court. As to 
permitting the Army to concern itself with poli¬ 
tics, the writer says the Committee is absolutely 
incapable of sincerity, and therefore its pro¬ 
fessions of having taken action in the matter are 
not to be believed. .At the recent elections there 
were all sorts of illegalities practised—fraud, 
violence, etc. Then the Committee had desired 
to shape the Empire in its own image, but the 
country has revolted in Arabia, Macedonia, 
Albania, etc. The excessive centralisation 
which was attempted has provoked nothing but 
general discontent. 

PERFFCT IN ORGANISATION. 


Dealing with the administration of the Com¬ 
mittee, the writer says it is no better than its 
policy. In the choice of officials blind submis¬ 
sion to the most anti-patriotic orders of the 
Committee has been a foremost qualification. 
The officials were the servants of the Committee 
and not the servants of the country, and in their 
respective spheres they have provoked nothing 
but hatred among the different races of the Em¬ 
pire. Speaking of the present Cabinet, the 
writer points out that its greatest defect is lack 
of proper understanding among the members. 
Without cohesion in its composition it must be 
incoherent in its actions. Unmindful of its 
origin it has humiliated itself before a Chamber 
elected by the most unheard-of fraud and vio¬ 
lence. The Government which ought to estab¬ 
lish order is itself the personification of disorder, 
but the Committee, whose aim seems to be to' 
spread disordef everywhere, is, notwithstanding 
its defeat, the only force perfectly organised. 
Defeat'd for the moment by the Military 
Leagu , the Albanian rising, and the revolt of 
public [ipinion, its organisation remains intact. 

FRIENDSHIP TO BE PRACTISED. 

^ i 

Wh It the country needs is a Cabinet more 
homoj eneous than that of Mukhtar Pasha. The 
peoplewnust feel that they are being governed 
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and that the Government has a programme, 
round which they can rally. In her own in¬ 
terests pacific Europe should view with a kindly 
eye such Ministerial changes as the writer de¬ 
mands- In any case he will continue to fight 
against the Committee and the hybrid system of 
government which is complicating a situation 
already too complex. As a recognised friend of 
France and England, he does not hesitate to say 
that these Powers are still very far from doing 
their utmost to support the efforts of their 
friends. Worse, they are not even remaining 
neutral. The writer complains that the Postal 
Bureaux of these two Powers at Constantinople 
leturn his journals and pamphlets with the word 
‘‘ Prohibited ” inscribed on them. Hd has no 
such complaint to make against the Postal 
Bureaux of any of the other Powers whom he 
has always opposed. In leference to the atti¬ 
tude of England in particular he cites the case 
of the National Bank of Turkey, which he 
founded under the auspices of the Foreign Office 
with the object of bringing England .ind Turkey 
into closer relations The .idministi.itors of 
this finincial institution, he says, have been 
selected from the most notoriously compromised 
chiefs of the Union and Progress Committee, 
and he suggests that England would be wise to 
abandon at once a patronage which may be¬ 
come compromising to her. As he has often 
repeated, the Franco-Russian Alliance and the 
Entente of England and France with the Otto¬ 
man Empire ought to be practised instead of 
being limited to vague and sterile formulas. 


THE FAITH OF COSMOPOLI¬ 
TANISM. 

Mgr. R. Hugh Bexson writes in the North 
American Review for September on cosmopoli¬ 
tan Catholicism. He thus sums up his paper :— 

I have attempted only to deal with facts that all 
men accept at the present, the fact of Cosmopolitanism 
and of Its probable survival among us as the last and 
highest development of civilisation, the fact that every 
other stage of civilisation has demanded a religion which 
embodies and is thought to sanctify its spirit, and I 
have argued thence that the last stage of humanity’s 
progress will presumably also look for its spiritual 
partner. And, hnallv, I have considered the fact that 
Catholicism, accepted as it is by sages and fools alike, 
having shown itself independent both of locally and 
time, and basing itself u|X)n a claim, freelv granted by 
Its adherents, to be not only as large ns humanity, but 
larger, is not only ready to accept the rdle of spiritual 
Cosmopobbinism, but has been ready from i'ls very 
nature since its inauguration two thousand yea|!p ago. 
What an enormous instrument, too, might not thK Cos¬ 
mopolitanism of faith become in the cause of u^ersal 
peace and in fhe hxtension of this secular uvy of 
humanity which the Cosmopolitan desires to stjangly t 


ITALY AND 

THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

To the Deutstdie Revue for September Signor 
Tancredi Galimberti, a member of the Italian 
Iphamber of Deputies, has contributed an article 
on the position of Italy in the Mediterranean 
question. 

THE NFW SITUATION. 

The war with Turkey in Tripoli, he points out, 
has created a new situation in the Mediterranean 
.and in it Italy is called upon to play a new r6l6. 

1 he war has brought out another new fact. 
England has, so to speak, withdrawn from this 
sea, which she has hitherto controlled. .The 
expiring nineteenth century witnessed a State, , 
already very strong on land, become a great 
Power at sea. The building of the German fleet, 
which IS ever assuming larger proportions, has 
transferred the British naval problem from the 
Mediterranean to the North Sea. Meanwhile thi 
French Nav.al Minister has advised France to 
increase her navy, so that it shall equal the com¬ 
bined fleets of Austri.a and Italy. 

ITAIV AND FRANCE. 

Italy cannot remain isolated and independent 
in the Mediterranean, but she must remember 
that in her position the bind problem is the more 
important Austria and Germany are not repre¬ 
sented in the Mediterranean and England is of 
opinion that so far as her interests are concerned, 
this sea occupies the second pl.ace. Consequently 
Italy sees herself flanked on one side by France 
and on the other by a new French Colonial Em¬ 
pire in .Africa, w’hiLh from Biserta, a naval 
harbour of the first rank, menaces her as 
C.irthage once menaced Rome 

Fr.incc, separated from her African Empire by 
the Mediterranean, requires a strong navy to 
enable her to transport without hindrance troops 
to and from Africa and a defensive strong 
enough to enable her to hold her own against 
the combined fleets of Austria and Italy Her 
aim in the Mediterranean is unrestricted control, 
for she seems to rc.ilise that no Power can be 
strong without the command of the set. Italy 
more th.an ever is conscious of her duty to her 
navy, which has distinguished itself in the war. 
The occupation of Syrt will of necessity lead to 
.in increase and the doubling in size of the 
French fleet will make it all the more desirable. 

There is one more question. How will France 
,be able to man her new fleet? With only 
400,000 male births a year, against 1,300,000 in 
Germany and .i; 8 o,ooo in Italy, the problem is a 
serious one. f* 
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^ " POTENTATES AND PEOPLES. 


THE EMPEROR MUTSUHITO. 

The September number of %ie Japan Maga¬ 
zine g-ives us several interesting- articles on the 
late Emperor Mutsuhito. *’ 

SECOND FOUNDER OF THE EMPIRE. 

By the death of Mutsuhito, the 122nd 
Emperor of Japan, not only has the world lost 
one of the greatest monarchs of the modern 
world, but Japan has lost one of the most illus¬ 
trious that ever graced Ihe throne ; so writes Dr. 
J. Ingram 
Brjan. It is 
safe to say, 
he adds, that 
no Sovereign 
has laid down 
the sceptre 
amid a grief 
so universal 
and profound. 

More than 
any other, the 
late Emperor 
was the Irving 
sign and sym¬ 
bol of the 
.1 (' hievements 
of Japan dur¬ 
ing the last 
half century, 
and he will 
ever be looked 
upon as the 
second 
founder o f 
the Empire. 

Compared 
with the past, 

Japan under 
his rule is as 
the light com¬ 
pared with 
the dawn. 

When he 
ascended #te 
throne in 
1867, a youth 
of sixteen, 
the country was in the throes of rebirth 
from expiring feudalism to the life of a modern 
State. Under his enlightened rule the shackles 
of feudalism were shaken off tind the people 
became free, and the thirty millions of ignorant* 
and unhappy subjects have become a population 
of over sixty millions, and the country is ranked 
aipongst the Great Powers of the world. Well, 


indeed, did he live the spirit of one of his 
poems :—• 

Whether it rain or shine, 

1 have one only care: 

The burden of this heart of mine 
Is how my people fate ! 

DMLV LIFE OI- THE EMPEROR. 

Another article tells us something about the 
daily life ojf the Emperor. Unlike European 
monarchs, the Imperial person in Japan is 
accorded a sanctity too profound for public gaze 
and gossip. It is therefore all the more interest¬ 
ing now to 
get a, glimpse 
of the private 
life of the 
Emperor. 
One of the 
most remark- 
,ible of his 
characteristics 
was his extra¬ 
ordinary in-- 
dustry. Not 
only did he 
take a great 
interest in the 
affairs of 
Slate, but also 
in the snaaller 
details of 
personal life 
Practically, be 
never took .1 
holiday. Duly 
being his first 
CO nsideration 
he naturally 
found enough 
of It to occupy 
most of his 
time. Every 
morning he 
rose at six. 
After per¬ 
forming his 
ablutions he 
rested awhile, 
and then ttx* 
breakfast ait 
severi? Later the doctor arrived, and having 
satisffed himself about the health of his august 
patieift, the Emperor would don his oi&ial 
unifoim, usually that of a Generalissimo of the 
Impcual Guards. From ten til) noon he was 
to bjL found in the Imperial itudy, then he 
retirffi for luncheon, after which he enjoyed 
a sierv till two o'clo<;k.‘ From two to half-past 
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tive or six be was again busy in his office. 
Shortly after six he dined with the Empress, 
and the evening was spent with her and 
members of the Court, discussing literature, 
especially poetry. At nine the physician agaha. 
appeared to look after the Emperor’s health, 
and at half-past ten or eleven the Emperor re¬ 
tired for the night. 

DRESS AND DIET. 

When die Emperor rose he at once exchanged 
his night garments for a dressing-gown of pure 
white silk. He had certain fastidious notions 
about dress. For instance, he never wore his 
sleeping garments more than once. Every 
morning they were passed on to some member 
or other of the nobility, and were treasured by 
them as heirlooms. A similar custom was 
observed in regard to all underwear. Having 
been worn once, it was invariably given away. 
For dinner he assumed a frock coat and Occi¬ 
dental dress. During the autumn manoeuvres 
of the navy he wore naval uniform. Twice 
every year he appeared in the dress of old japan, 
on New Year’s Day and on January 3rd, when 
he entered the Imperial shrine to worship before 
the spirits of the four corners of the universe— 
in other words, the universal God. All the 
various garments and uniforms were made by 
expert tailors within the precincts of the palace, 
and while on duty the tailors were allowed to 
wear nothing but white. 

The Emperor’s diet, we are told, was of the 
simplest. For breakfast there would be two 
kinds of soup and three dishes, usually of fish. 
For other meals he took foreign or Japanese 
food, but preferred the latter. Bananas were 
in great request, and were always on hand. 
Peaches also were in favour. In former times 
the Emperor liked a glass of sakfi with his food, 
but in more recent years he preferred the best 
foreign wines. Every meal prepared by the 
Imperial cook has to be brought before the 
doctors and finally sampled and tasted by 
©■fficials appointed for the purpose. The Em¬ 
peror's dining-table is of plain white wood. The 
chop-sticks are made in a little ^nillage near 
Tokyo, and fifty pairs have to be s^nt to the 
palace every day. 

recreations. 

As to exercise, the Emperor had given up 
riding latterly, and preferred to walk in the 
palace gardens. He was an adept at archery, 
and practised it indoors in wet weathlr. Ht 
had a great fondness for a good blade, and 
his oollectioA of fine swords numbers about 300, 
most of which have been presented lo him. 
The practice (rf wood-carving was a favourite* 
hobby, and he <poUected tiny clocks. h 4 looked 
upon the writing of poetry as seriow work. 


and the writer considers that,hp Was a poet of 
the highest genius. * ' ^ 

, lOLTRNAMENTS OF SONG. 

A special article by Dr. J. Ingram Bryan 
deals with the Pmperor’s poetry. To be able 
to write verses is an essential accomplishment 
of a Japanese gentleman. Under the auspices 
of the Imperial House a Bureau of Poetlj has 
been established, with the Poet-Laureate as 
president. On certain occasions the Emperor 
was in the habit of announcing a theme, and 
the lovers of the muse were expected to take 
it up and send in their inspirations to the 
Bureau. .\t the New Year the names of the 
most worthy of mention were made known, and 
a few of the best poems were read in presence 
of the Imperial family. It is said that in one 
year as many as 25,000 poems would be re¬ 
ceived. The Emperor himself took part in the 
contests, and the writer has translated a good 
many of the Emperor’s poems for his article. 
Many relate to the New Year. , 

THE EMPEROR JlS A POET. 

Nature enters largely into Japanese poetry, 
and many of the Imperial poems are based on 
It. But some of the Emperor’s poems cover 
a wider range. The following ode on the Sword 
of Nippon is among his patriotic utterances:— 
Hail, forged sword of ancient glory, , 
Untarnished through ancestral agea ! 

Still brighter make its world-wide stoiy, 

Knights of Nippon, when war rages t 

Prayer for heaven’s blessing before the shrine 
is the theme of another verse, regarded as the 
Emperor’s masterpiece. It runs :— 

That Our people safe may be, 

And Our reign Thy guidance see. 

Is the prayer we raise to Thee 
O Almighty God of Isi ' 

He expresses his solicitude for high and low, 
reminding those in high places how much the 
welfare of the nation depends on their attitude 
to life in the following 

The high and low, rich and poor. 

Each in befitting station. 

Shall strive to be a duty doer 
So lives the world—and nation ! 

.Again he writes :— ' 

O my people, countless in number ' 

O millions alive and myriads in slmnbei t 
Bend as one heart, your country to cherish, 

And never, methinks, shall fair Nippon perish I 
'a pure ASIATIC. 

Writing in the mid-September number of the 
Revue des Deux Mottdes on the reign of the 
late Emperor, the Marquis de la Maxeliire 
remarks that while the Emperor introduced 
European civilisation into Japan, he himself 
remained purely Japanese. Circumstances 
forced on him the civilisation of the West. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL PUZZLfe. 

The editor of the North American Review in 
his Se|)tember issue describes the extraordiijary 
possibilities bound up in the current Presidential 
election. He cites the ConstitiiHon to show that 
if none of the Presidential candidates receive a 
majority of the whole number of electors in the 
Pdectoral College, then the House of Representa¬ 
tives shall immediately choose the President by 
ballot, but the representative from each State 
shall have only one vote. 

POSSIBLE DEADLOCK NO. I. 

As the House is now divided politically, there 
would be 22 votes for Wilson, the Democratic 
candidate; 22 votes between Taft and Roosevelt, 
with 4 States evenly divided. Wilson would 
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have to gain three States in order to obtain the 
requisite 25, which the writer describes as a 
practical impossibility. The House would then 
be unable to elect a President. If, therefore, 
the House of Representatives fails to elect a 
President, the Vice-President becomes President. 

POSSIBLE DEADLOCK NO. 2. 

But the same trouble occurs with regard to 
the Vice-President. If no Vice-Presidential 
candidate obtains a majority of the electors in 
the Electoral College, then the Senate must select 
from the two highest numbers on the list a Vice- 
President. The Senate being Republican, would 
elect Sherman, Taft’s nominated Vice-President. 
But if Roosevelt induced four out of the so-called 
insurgent Senators, with two new Senators from 


Colorado and Illinois, to abstain from voting, 
the Senate would be unable to elect the Vice- 
President. Then, according to the Law of Suc¬ 
cession, in the absence of a President and Vice- 
resident, “ the Secretary of State shall act as 
resident until a President is elected.” 

KNOX POSSIBLY ACTING PRESIDENT. 

In the event, then, of the Hou.se of Representa¬ 
tives failing to elect a President, and of the 
Senate failing to elect a Vice-President, Presi¬ 
dent Taft’s fixed term of office would expire at 
midnight on March 310, and the Secretary of 
-State, Mr. Knox, whose official life is indeter¬ 
minate, would become Acting President. Mr. 
Knox would be obliged to convene Congress in 
extraordinary session on the 24th of March, and 
Congress would determine the time of choosing 
the electors, certainly not later than November 
of the forthcoming year. In this manner Mr. 
Roosevelt and his new party would have a second 
opportunity to win the Presidency within a 
twelvemonth 

THl PROBABI r V I( lOR. 

The editor reckons that if the various States 
voted for President this year as they voted in 
1910 tor the House of Representatives, the 
hgurts would be:—Wilson ago, T.aft 156, 
liooscvclL 63, divided 22. Neiessaiy to a 
(.hoice, 260. He says “the wildest imaginings 
I annot accord Roosevelt a majority.” Taft 
1 .innot win : the probabilities arc that Wilson 
will. Tlje two pivotal States arc New York and 
Illinois. He sums up :— 

Wilw)u will pfobibly be elected If bf carn-es New 
^ ork he (annot bt beaten 

Neither 'laft nor Roosevelt can win 
\ vote for laft is a vole for Sherman 
\ vote for Roosevelt is a vote for SheririTn 
A vote for Wilson is a vole for Wilson 


THE GERMAN SOCIALIST PARTY. 

In connection with the Social Democratic 
Congress, held in September at Chemnitz, “ the 
-S.ixon Manchester,” the Soziahsttsche Monats- 
hefle of September 12th has issued a special 
double number. It contains a collection of very 
solid-looking articles by well-known writers re¬ 
lating to the position and the programme of the 
Social Democratic party; two articles deal with 
Imperialism and the German Colonies, and one 
only refers to the women’s movement—namely, 
that on Calling and Marriage, by Dr. Hope 
Bridges Adams Lehmann. 

In the introductory article, Herr Gustav 
Noske speaks with satisfaction of the annual 
report prepared by the leaders of the party. At 
the la* election 4J million votes were cast for 
the p%ty. The total membership of organised 
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Socialists of the district associations numbered 
on June 30th last 970,112, of whom 130,371 
were women. More striking still is the success 
of the party press, but the women'‘s movement 
in the party, notwithstanding brilliant progres^ 
is still in its infancy, so to speak. From 37 the 
number of Socialist Deputies in German State 



The Kaiser aud the Swiss President, at the 
Swiss MancEUvres. 

» 

Parliaments rose during the year to 245. Only 
the other day the Principality of Schwartzburg- 
Rudolstadt elected through its Diet a Socialist 
President, Herr Winter. The last General 
Election raised the number of Socialist mfembers 
in the Reichstag to no. For the ElecjSpn the 


party was able to spend over a million marks 

l£ 5 o>o°°)- 

THE KAISER. 

The ChautauijfUan for September contains a 
sketch of William II. by Arthur E. Bestor. He 
says :— 

The most striking figure in the modern political world 
is William 11 . with his frank self-assurance, bis 
strenuous energy, his political genius, his indomitable 
will, one of that great family of rulers who have 
made Prussia the strongest Power on the continent of 
Europe, and have now made Germany one of the great 
nations of the world. He is commandcr-in-chief, and, 
he has used every means to bind the army to himself. 

It is said that be knows personally one-half of the 
25,000 military officers. No one has a greater knem- 
ledge of the German navy, indeed of the navies of 
world. But, after all, the real source of his strength 
is to be found in the belief which the people have in 
him. Personally he is the embodiment of all the driving 
forces of German life to-day. He fires the imagination, 
he sounds the keynote for advance along all lines. It 
is this ability to m.ake himself the leader of the German 
nation that en.ables him to impose his will upon the 
Empire. lie is one of the most versatile of men. It 
is true that the Emperor has been accused of being 
a kingly dabbler in everything and master in nothing. 
Bismarck characterised the Emperor in this language 
in 1S91 : “I pity the young man; he is like a young 
lox-hound that barks at everything, that touches every- 
iliing, and that ends by causing complete disorder in 
the rmim in which he is, no matter how large it may be.” 
Nothing is too large for his investigation, nothing too 
small for his attention. Every scientific discovery, 
every new invention, every change ». < .Jucationnl thwn , 
every new development in art or I'eratuTC receives hi- 
attention. He is everywhere seckir.j’ new w.iys of doing 
tilings which may become useful for the devel<^i:i(ient 
of German influence or culture. The Emperor has been 
described in many different ways, but the characterisa¬ 
tion of the lute William T. Stead, himself one of the 
world’s great journalists, is unique and interesting. He 
t ails the Kaiser a “ lattcr-da) journalist born to the 
purple.” He certainly has the journalistic craving for 
novelty and pictiiresqueness; he likes to be- continually, 
before the public; he has the ability to say striking, 
things. 

The writer describes Willi.nm II. as distinctly 
a modern man, who makes use of all thfe 
machinery of modern civilisation. But with all 
his modern ideas the Emperor is more than any 
other man of his time a mediawalist in his ideas 
of the kingship. One would have to go back to 
Charles 1 . of England to find a man who 
believed so strongly in the divine right of kings. 
On the naval question the writer observes :— 

It is perfectly evident that the only Power against 
which the new navy is likely to be used is Great Britain. 
To this danger Englishmen have recently become 
thoroughly aroused, for it is not merely that England 
would lose prestige in an unsuccessful naval war, but tliat 
her whole Imperial policy, and even her very existence, 
is dependent upon her mastery of the sea. It is sur¬ 
prising how many men in Europe testify to their belief: 
that war between the two countries is inevitable and. 
near at hand. The subject is discussed not with bitter¬ 
ness, but with a sort of finality which is far more 
significant. 
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EDWARD VII.—CITIZEN AND king. 

The Fortnightly Review gives the place of 
honour to an unusually interesting article by^r. 
Edward Legge—" King Edward VII. : His 
Character and Personality.” iThere are many 
penalties attached to the crown and one must 
always be prepared far mystery and misunder¬ 
standing—King Edward was fortunate in that 
he never encouraged the first and gave little 
room for the latter. 

“ HE WAS A GREAT KING.” 

The Times aptly epitomised the truth when it 
said ” He was a great King, one of the greatest 
in history.” No monarch in England had ever 
so approached to the real affections of the 
common people, and there remains an abiding 
regard for one who never shirked the heav) 
load of his responsibilities 

Called to his high office at a time of life when 
* most men’s reputations have been made or 
marred beycmd power to redeem, it is a strong 
testimony to the late King that he possessed 
the power of continuous development As Mr 
’ Legge says :—• 

It IS curioiis, but nevertheless it is ihe fact, that he 
entered upon hre Sovereignty a wholly misunderstood 
man. Those who had had the best opportunities of 
appraising bis latent qualities were mistaken in the esti 
mate they formed of him They thought not only that he 
had come into his heritage too late in life, but that he was 
not eodowed with emoptional talents—rather the contrarj 
From the beginning of his reign he began to disprove 
the erroneous anticipations which haff been formed of 
his powers, and to evidence his ability to rule an 
Empire which had been gradually expanding 
“ AN AMBASSADOR OF OENltlS ” 

The King’s interest in and knowledge of 
foreign affairs is universally admitted, and Mr 
■ Legge gives, for the first time, Edward’s reply 
to the suggestion that he should recognise King 
Peter of Servia. The statement was made at a 
private interview granted to two Ambassa- 
dibrs:— 

“I regret very much mdecd lint 1 cannot comply 
with yoUr suggestions Ihe assassination of King 
Alexaiider and Queen Draga on the and of June, kjoa, 
was so terrible that it made a deep impression on public 
opinion in England Public opinion has not vet re 
covered from the shock, and would certainly not approi c 
of the re.establisbment of diplomatic relations with 
Servta, and you know well that I and ray Government 
must take into account the public opinion of our country 
And besides this reason I have another, so to say, a 
personal reason Hon miber A mm eii i’ttre Rot King 
,, Alenander was also, by his miber, ‘un Rot ' As you 
see, we belonged to the same guild as fabourers or pro 
,, fessional men I cannot be indiSerent to the assassina 
i tion of a member of my profeilton, or, H you like, a 
member of my guild We should be obliged to shut up 
f OUT businesses tf we, the Kings, considered the assassina- 
' tlon of Kmgs as of no consequence at all I regret, but 
you see that I cannot do what you wish me to do.” 

Very characteristic, very much to the point, and 
quitfe unanswerable 


t 

THH KING AS ‘‘ COMMERCIAL ” 

The catholic nature of the King’s sympathy 
was shown by his untiring efforts in support of 
charity, education, and social reform, and in 
private life those privileged to know recognised 
an individual of more than ordinary capacity 
Mr. Legge pens a graceful and lifelike minia¬ 
ture :— 

Did space allow, 1 could cite other examples of the 
King’s adruitneu m the field of diplomacy, .tnd of his 
intimite acqumntanCe with international affairs, in the 
lontiol of wUeb. gs I have shown, he was something 
more than thu Umimaton whiih it has been hinted he 
was , { 

King EdwrM^j personality wis a most fascinating one 
for those wJio’were enabled to study it closely Just as, 
in his kingly capacity, there was no standard of coin 
parison by which to judge him, so, as a mere mortal, 
lie differed m all respects from other men The blue 
vjes, which could be caressing, or, though very seldom, 
aggressive, the ruddy cheeks, the trim Henri Quatre 
heard, the attitude—these were all his own, and made 
him aU object of attraction wherever he chanced to be 
. He was Srst and foremost a business man 
this “fine gentleman’’ . became on his acces¬ 
sion to the Thrcme a Royal mcrihant, acting Us his own 
rommercial traveller, and “ booking orders ” right and 
left on hiB journeys 

SIR SIDNEY lee’s MEMOIR 

It is somewhat of a pity lhal Mi Legge 
should have felt ronsirained to cross swords 
whh the character sketch of the Dictionary of 
National Biography, tot doubtless the editoi 
thought jt due to the public that even royalty 
should be reduced to a common denominator 
This the Biography undoubtedly does, but omits 
that appreciation of many traits which gives the 
late King so peculiar a value, and thus manage- 
by the barest statement of truth to create a fals.^ 
impression of a more than noteworthy man 

itir king’s APorHFOsis. 

Ml Legge may safely leave the Memoir to the 
curious student and may be congratulated on his 
leslraint He concludes — 

Edward VII has be€n glorified, deified by the 
grateful, s} inpathttic, and admiring allied nation His 
apotheosis came on the 13th of April, amidst the boom* 
ing of warships* cannon, the dashing of swords, the 
strains of jubilant music, the fluttering of the friendly 
flags, and the frenried hurrahs of the populace on the 
Mediterranean shore when the veil was drawn, and the 
OrcTt Figure, “in his habit as he lived,** was revealed 
He left us only two vears md some months ago, but 
already, in Voltaire's i^rasc, “On est asses cruel pour 
pers^culer sa mt^mone * *’ 

In a democratic age when the monarchy must 
stand the severest test of public criticism it is 
no small thing to have rehabilitated an office 
♦which in his owij youth was nearer to its decline 
than vtien he bequeathed its enhanced tradition 
to his successor. 
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THE BREAD CRISIS IN FRANCE. 

The September number of Lectures pour Tous 
publishes an article on the problem of Pear 
Bread in France. , 

THE CAUSES. 

While Germany has been suffering from a 
meat crisis France has been experiencing a 
wheat crisis. The French, we are told, eat 
enormous quantities of bread. No Other people, 
except perhaps the Canadians, consume so 
much. In the past century there‘were several 
years in France resembling those symbolised by 
the ill-favoured and lean kind Pharaoh’s 
dream. In 1817, 1847, 1856, and ih i86a there 
was famine with disorder more or less severe, 
and in 1868 famine was sore in the land in 
Algeria. The amount of wheat which Franct 
produces vanes a good deal, even when the area 
under wheat cultivation is the same In 1904, 
for instance, the yield was 87,400,000 quintals, 
in 1907 it reached 108,200,000 over the same 
area. A metric quintal is said to represent 100 
kilos., or over 2 cwt In the present year the 
wheat crisis is due to various causes The 
harvest of 1911 was not a very bad ont 
(87,000,000 quintals), but the crop was still 
insufficient for France’s consumption 

This insufficiency of wheat grown in France, 
together with the high price paid for foreign 
wheat, IS given as the chief reason of the recent 
crisis. One cause of the high price which had 
to be paid for the wheat imported wA a strike 
in December last on the Argentine railways. 
This affected the French market, for France 
had to get her supply elsewhere than from 
Argentina. The closing of the Dardanelles also 
deprived France for some time of her supply 
from Russia 

THE REMEDY 

What is the remedy for such a crisis as that 
which France has recently passed through? 
'Why cannot more foreign wheat be diverted to 
the French market? Why must France pay 
more for it than London pays? The reply is 
Protection, which France clings to. For the 
protection of French agriculture a duty of 7 fr 
per quintal is levied on all imported wheat. The 
suppression or the temporary suspension of this 
duty was demanded and refused. In 1898 such 
a suspension was granted for three months, and 
the consequences are stated to have been disas¬ 
trous. During the three years which followed 
not only did the price of bread not go down, 
but the growers were obliged to sell their wheat 
at prices which could not be remunerative. The 
Government is therefore opposed to suspension 
or reduction oi the duty on foreign wheat as 
a remedy for 'the crisis. Suppression of the 
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duty, it is argued, is neither 4 remedy nor a 
palliative. It is hoped that in a very few years 
Fr|nce will be able to grow all the wheat she 
requires. In less than a century the production 
has nearly doupled, though the area of land 
cultivated has not been increased in like pro¬ 
portion The increased production per hectar 
IS remarkable, and is due to improvements in 
the method of cultivation. Naturally the crops 
vary in different regions. At the present 
moment France grows annually 214 kilos per 
inhabitant, while the consumption per head is 
240 kilos England produces only 35 kilos 
per head, and has to buy 57,000,000 quintals 
per annum, or 16,000 tons a day, of wheat 
from abroad, which explains why she must 
attach so much importance, not only to her 
navy, but to her position as mistress of the 
seas France is a long way off such a position 
as this, but all the same, she must endeavour 
to meet her own requirements in the matter 
of wheat For her supplementary supply she 
now draws largely on her North African 
colonies 

WHO ARE THE JAPANESE? 

Mr Arthur May Knapp asks the question 
and proceeds to adumbrate an answer in the 
itlantic Monthly The writer suggests that.— 

Japan has so far merely won her place among the great 
Powers of the world Not yet by any means has she 
surmounted the bar of ricial prejudice and thus entered 
the charmed circle o-f Western society, to which birth 
and breeding are the onlv talismans securing admission 
On the score of breeding, indeed, there ought to be no 
question whatever as to the qualifications of the nation 
whose age long training in the courtesies of life has given 
her preeminence m the practice of what we concede to be 
the finest flower of civilisation There remains, there¬ 
fore, on!> the question of birth to consider^ 

Mr. Knapp satisfies himself that the Japanese 
originated m Western Asia, migrating during 
the course of centuries eastward through Mon¬ 
golia, finally making a permanent settlement in 
the islands of the rising sun The article con¬ 
tains an interesting comparison between the 
culture of the Greeks and Japanese, which are 
both pervaded by like sentiment, and even as 
Greece represents the highest phase of Western 
civilisation, so in Japan, 

undisturbed by the dynastic struRgles and barbarian incur 
SWIM which swept away the old time civilisation of the 
Orient, the Island Nation became the real repository of 
ancient Asiatic thought and culture 

Mrs. E. Lyttelton, among the stories of 
Irish servants she recounts in the October 
Nineteenth Century, tells of a little maid who 
appeared after breakfast with the startling 
question: “Will I sthrip, ma’am?” (Anglici, 
” Shall I clear pway’ ”) 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


SIR EDWARD COOK ON THE 
POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 

In the Contemporary Review Sir Edward 
Cook writes on the political prospect, which he 
declares to be unprecedented. The fact that the 
House of Commons has four first-class Bills 
before it, which at first sight seems extra¬ 
ordinary, is, he points out, due to the Parlia¬ 
ment Act and the large powers of obstruction 
left to an unreformed House of Lords. The 
Government can only make sure of these 
measures by carrying them now, and by 
securing unswerving support for each of their 
• Bills and for themselves. 

BV-ELECllONS. 

The by-elections show, in his judgment, that 
“ clearly the Opposition is on the upgrade, ind 
the Ministerialists arc on the downgrade.” A 
majority of votes may ha\e been cast in the 
three-cornered elections for the Government’s 
chief items of policy, hut the three-cornered 
fights show that there, at any rate, centrifugal 
forces are strongei than centripetal. In the 
House of Commons there is a “ tired feeling,” 
but on important divisions the Government has 
maintained great majorities. The lack of con¬ 
centration on one measure may tell against the 
Government, but, on the other hand, it deprives 
the Opposition of some critical force. 

METING IN IHE COUNTRY. 

Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, and 
franchise reform excite neither the old en¬ 
thusiasm nor the old animosities. They are 
taken almost for granted. On the Insurance 
Act Sir Edward thinks that time is on the side 
of the Government, when the benefits come 
home, and because of the power of the accom¬ 
plished fact. Sir Edward -suggests that Mr. 
Churchill’s utterances may mean that the Oppo¬ 
sition might consent to Home Rule if N.-E. 
Ulster were allowed to remain united to Great 
Britain or granted a separate national consti¬ 
tution. Sir Edward thinks that settlement by 
consent is conceivable but improbable. He 
concludes by insisting that the present situa¬ 
tion requires great cohesion and solidarity 
among all those forces which claim to be pro¬ 
gressive. 

THE DIPriCULlIES OF THE OPPOSITION. 

While not blinking the difficulties and dangers 
on the Liberal side, he points out that the diffi¬ 
culties on the side of the Opposition are great 
also. The party of order is found advocating 
red ruin and the breaking up of laws. It is 
embarrassed by the Tariff Reform which in¬ 


volves food taxes. It is still in search of a 
policy, while the Government hold their field ;— 

Flightmess Aid an impracticable temper may destroy 
the Librial Government. The exercise of common- 
sense and concentration upon practical purposes will 
keep It in being until its commission is exhausted. 

POVERTY-STRICKEN ULSTER! 

Mr. T. Galloway Rigg is out to break heads 
in the Westminster Review, and is moved to 
scorn at the suggestion that Ulster is the home 
of prosperity :— 

When in press and on plitform all over the countrj, 
the assertion is vehemently repeated that Ulster is the 
only prosperous portion of Ireland , that it is the only 
manufarturmg and industrial district, that in Ireland^ 
outside its borders, the whole country is inactive, dc 
raying, and poverty stricken, and that to establish a 
rarliament in Dublin would be to hand over the enter¬ 
prising, manufacturing, prosperous, and progressive 
North, to the incapacity, or worse, of the decaying 
South and West, it is necessary not once, but many 
times, to place on record the same facts, to show from 
Varli imentary papers and Government returns tint the 
leist Irish and leist (athohe, and most (onservativc 
pirt of Ireland—the sclfst\Ud Imperial I’rovince—is 
nnt the richest portion, either actually or in proportion 
to population, and that instead of being a minufir 
turing province, dotted all over with mills and 1 u 
lories, It 15 to a greater extent agriculturist than Leinster, 
and to nearly the same extent as Munster, but unlike 
Leinster, containing an immense acreage of waste lan<l, 
as well as land so hopelessly poor and sterile as to hr 
well nigh incapable ol aflording subsistence in rclura 
for the severest labour 

This is good, straightforward slogging, and 
Mr. Rigg then proceeds to quote the figures of 
Income-tax assessment in order to justify his 
indignation at the temerity of platform orators 
who by vain repetition have created the universal 
impression that Ulster is a model province com¬ 
pared to which the rest of Ireland is a bankrupt 
estate. Mr. Rigg says :— 

So far from enabling Ireland to make a better appear¬ 
ance in compirison with any part of Great Britain, it 
is a i>ositive drag upon it Ireland, as compared with# 
England or Scotland, may be jxior enough, dui it is 
■poorer when including Ulster. 

A-> for the much vaunted Belfast^ Mr. Rigg is 
at pains to show that it is entirely over-rated, 
and indignantly asks :— 

But where is Belfast, that city of preternatural 
cnergi, industry, activity, and intelligence—where is 
It’ Alas, for its frothy citizens, and for those who, 
knowing little or nothing about it, admire it. Us posi¬ 
tion has to be looked for, not at the top of the list with 
Dublin, but at the foot of it with Cork 1 Of the twenty- 
one leadfhg cities m the United Kingdom, not one of 
them has so low an income-tax assessment in proportion 
to population. That of London is three times as much, 
those of the next four cities double as much; even Cork 
has 65. to its .:^io 12s. Belfast, instead of being 
amongst the wealthi^t of our great cities, as so many 
public writers and orators would fain bave us believe, 
is the pc&rest of them all. ' 
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“THEPLUMS FOR OUR FRIENDS.” 

A MEMBER of Parliament, who is of the same 
opinion as the late John Bright, that the Public 
Service is a gigantic system of outdoor relief 
for the sons of the aristocraty, tells in 
London how the best Civil Service posts are 
filled. Open competition is a mere farce. Be¬ 
tween 1906 and 1910 there were 473 candidates 
successful in the Class i examination, and of 
these 347 had come from Oxford and 142 from 
Cambridge. The scheme of examination for the 
Class I has been deliberately fraftied so as to 
give an advantage to the candidate from Oxford 
or Cambridge. Instances are as common as 
leaves in autumn of men in this select class 
jumping ;63°° to ;£^5oo a year at one step after 
I few years’ service A young man with three 
^cars’ service, then receiving a salary of ;^26o, 
was recently Iransfcircd to another oftiee, to a 
posi just made, at s°o a year Immediately 
iftci he man led the diughter of a highly placed 
public official A feu other instances may b( 
given to show the way in which fortune favours 
these young men who enter the Civil Service 
with ihe idv inlage of belonging to the exclusive 
set Ihe 1 re isurv is a small department Out 
of tvv(nty-si\ Higher Division clerhs serving in 
Ihit oirue, no fewer than fifteen have, within the 
1 1st eight years, had special promotion, and in 
(vcv case the promotion sent up the salary at 
one step by about ;£'40o a year One of these, 
In no means in exc( ption il case, is that of a 
voung man of invarnhly immaeulate attire, with 
the most perfect Oxford manner and indis- 
ptnsable monocle, who tntcrtd the service about 
thirteen years ago Commencing at ;£^2oo a 
Near, in six years he hid reached £320 He 
w IS then promoted to a post carrying a salary 
of ;£7<X) rising to ;£r)cao Later he was adNaneeel 
to another post, and his present salary is 
;^i,r50 The office of private secretary is in¬ 
tended to serve a double purpose It provides 
.in excuse for giving a feve hundreds, or it may 
be only a modest hundred or so, to some junior 
Higher Division clerk, and it is a stepping- 
stone to a rapid promotion to some higher well- 
paid post The Prime Minister has one private 
secretary at £300, one at ;^3oo, and one at 
;£'ioo: the Chancellor of the Exchequer has one 
£3°°! one at ;^2oo, one at ;i^Jioo; the 
Financial Secretary one at £150; the Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary one at £300, and one at 
£joo; the Permanent Secretary one aj £j50- 
These posts are usually held by Higher Division 
clerks, who are paid their usual salaries, and 
receive these allowances in addition, though 
they are taken away from their ordinary duties 
to serve as private secretaries. A short term 
as a private secretary is usually rew^ded by 


promotion to a very valuable post. One of the 
present Chancellor’s private secretaries was 
appointed from that position to a post' in India 
at ;£’5 ,ooo a year, an increase of over 500 per 
cent, in his wages. The present Permanent 
Secretary of a Government Department was 
private secretary to a former President of the 
Board of Trade, and from this post he was 
appointed to the position he holds to-day, the 
salary of which is ;^i,5oo a year. Last montli 
the present President of this Board (Mr. Runci- 
man) announced that he intended to promote 
the clerk who was acting as his private secre¬ 
tary to the post of Assistant Secretary to the 
Board, a position carrying a salary of ;^8c>o, 
rising to ;^i,ooo A former Chairman of the 
Boaid of Inland Revenue had as private secre¬ 
tary a young clerk whom he made a Principal 
Clerk, with only about five years’ service. 
When this Chairman was appointed High Com¬ 
missioner of South Africa, he made the young 
man Ticasurcr of the Province at a salary of 
;£2,000 This young man had been at Balliol 
College, which was the college of his patron 
After retailing numerous other instances of 
favouritism, the auihor of this paper remarks 
that there is supposed to be i chance for the 
piomotion of the Second Division dleik to the 
Higher Division, but in practice this chance is 
Ntrv remote There are over 3,000 Second 
Division clerks serving in Government offices, 
ind in the last eighteen years there have been 
seventy-three promotions, and these have been 
confined to a small number of offices Good 
tare is taken that the pickings at the top are 
preserved for the sufierior caste. 


AMERICAN COMMENT ON 
LLOYD GEORGEISM. 

I\ the North American Review Mr. Charles 
Johnston tries to scare the American farmer with 
the awful results that would follow from the 
adoption of Socialism He goes on :— 

The mention of Fngljnd brings me inevitably to 
the plans of Mr Llovd George, which have alAadj- 
made such revolutionary progress there II is not my 
purpose here to discuss whether these reforms do more 
good or harm But 1 wish to point out, what is more 
to the purpose in the present discussion, that they are 
extremely costly Note the impaired credit of England, 
as evidenced by the relentless fall of Consolidated 
Government Stock, the so called Consols Far above 
par before the South African War, now down in the 
seventies, and still falling Note also the increasing 
difficulty of the struggle to keep op the battleship 
strength of the nation, in the face of Germany’s naval 
programme These are signs of the times, that all may 
read 

That Socialistic plans like those of Mr Lloyd George 
must of necessity be costly, in the long run ruinously 
costly, IS almost a logical necessity 
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AN INDIAN ON TRUE 
IMPERIALISM. 

In the Rajput Herald for August Thakur Shri 
Jessrajsinghji Seesodia, writing on “ India’s 
Place in the British Empire,” states what he 
conceives to be the only right conception of the 
British Empire :— 

While speaking of or referring to the British Empire, 
we invariably mean the collective group, and not the 
individual part By this you attach to every part its 
proper significance by naturally making it impossible 
for the whole to live as it is without the part—whether 
big or small. This is the fundamental creed in Imperial 
politics which gives Imperialism an additional force 
and vigour which can never be found m any other By 
estimating a tiny land in the remotest corner of the 
earth as of particular value, you not only dignify that 
portion <yi land, but make us mhabilants glow with 
fervour. Whether co partnership should be the keynote 
of the Empire, or a slate of inter dependency must form 
the basis of Imperial conception, they are mere details 
of a formula, and not the formula itself To the partb 
of the Empire it is unimportant whether they form 
an equivalent part oj otherwise, but it is important 
that they must form parts of the whole It is unim 
portant whether jwu give them Home Rule or not, but 
it is important that you must houtstly endeavour to 
devote the same attention and energy for the develop¬ 
ment and progress of one part as you would to any 
other. Imperial treatment must be the one characteristic 
feature of Imperial administration It is the function 
of a developed State to develop other States that lag 
behind it in improvement, not only m the interest ol 
the unimproved, but in its own interest When one 
State^ts upon this function, as it should, and annexes 
and conquers territories m execution of this task, that 
State alone deserves the name of an Imperial State 


BLUNDERS OF THE EAST. 

• In the Rajput Herald for August ‘*Asiaticus ” 
finds the origin of the Asiatic revival not in the 
influence of the West but m its own immanent 
development:— 

In Asia the chief generating influence that was the 
leaven of progress came from within the continent, and 
not from without. Centuries and ages of meditation 
and thought, years of hard and arduous struggle, have 
produced a dynamic force which in its ultimate fury 
emitted its volcanic power on the continent at large 
This force, this dynamo, and this volcano is the awaken 
ing of the consciousness of the Asiatic 

The writer that the over-enthusiastic 

regenerators of modern Asia do not recognise 
that Asia moves only on account of the awaken¬ 
ing of the average Asiatic. This oversight was 
the cause of the calamitous failure in Persia :— 

The failure not only plunged the whole country into 
disaster, but also made even the remote conception 
of Persian revival an utte|; impossibility. Those who 
started the revolutioh, those who <higineered it, are 
mighty intellects and resllv great men who can proudly 
take their places with their Western comrades. They 
were clever, sincere, intellectual, and, above all, highly 
patriotic men imbued with seal and ardour of tl^ 
highest order, and determined at all hazards to change 
the destiny of their land of birth. They were deeply 
moved by tlve suffering and sorrow of their countrymen 


But they did not realise that thqr were called 
on to regenerate the land by the awakened con¬ 
sciousness of the average Persiam They con¬ 
sidered the people of Persia to be quite below 
their own level. This tragic failure of the 
Persian revolution is a great setback to similar 
movements in Asia. What was lacking was the 
awakening of the Persian consciousness. It had 
not behind it the moral acquiescence of every 
individual on whom it acts. This is the initial 
blunder which the leaders of new movements in 
Asia often Commit. The writer might have 
added ; and not in Asia alone. 


PLEA FOR FIRE INQUESTS. 

Mr. Hfnry W. Carter contributes to the 
Empire Review a plea for compulsory fire in¬ 
quests. The City of London has had compul¬ 
sory fire inquests since 1888, with a notable 
diminution in the number of fires. The total 
premium receipts of British insurance offices for 
a recent year amounted to over 25^^ millions :— 

If, Without pretending accuracy, one assumes the 
total premium income represents the collections from 
an average rite of four shillings per cent, one arrives 
at the prodigious total of ;^i2,754,30i,5oo as the esti¬ 
mated insurable value of the property dealt with 
annually b> the fifty-six British offices. The gross 
amount of property insured against fire in the admmts 
trative County of London alone was, by the latest 
return, estimated at ;^i,o94,027,2o6; the total insurance 
premiums’amounting to ;6^2,737,3i8 

One pauses to think how much this huge total would 
be increased if, by a moderate reduction, of rates, the 
non insured and partially insured were included 

The advantages from exteuding the principle 
of compulsion from the City of London to the 
whole country are thus enumerated :— 

Let us suppose ten years have elapsed since the pro 
posed l.\w came into force. During that period coroners 
in all parts of the country would have issued records 
of fires, segregating risks, causes, and best means of 
prevention These records would have been compared, 
definite conclusions arrived at, and, when necessary, 
enforced by legislation. It would have been proved 
that certain methods of manufacture in certain industries 
were more susceptible to sudden conflagration and con 
sequent dangers to life and property than other methods; 
It would have been agreed that certain old-fashioned 
precautions must be abandoned; that certain model of 
lighting and beating are free from the objection in¬ 
evitable to others, and that electric circuit and defective 
arrangements can be provided against. Buildings, 
materials, and exits would have been improvei^-' 
prudence would have been aided by experience, and 
inevitabft; carelessness and accidents guarded against, 
as much as possible. 

I fully anticipate that long before the expiration of 
the ten years a system of certificates will be in vogue 
and granted to occupiers of premises well provided 
with modern precautions and appliances. InauraBce 
companies would readily make a reduction or concession 
in rateato the posseswr? of those rirtifirates. 
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CLAIMS OF LABOUR AND OF 
WOMEN. 

In the September number of the Crusade Mrs. 
Sidney Webb writes on the .Autumn Campaign 
of the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Destitution. In the course of her article she 
has some interesting remarks on the new 
demands of Labour as set forth by the recent 
strikes—demands which she likens to the claims 
made by woman suffragists and by subject races. 

THE NEW ISSUE. 

Tlie manual-working wage-earners, she 
writes, are demanding better conditions of em¬ 
ployment and also a larger share in the control 
of industry and of their own working lives. The 
strikes of the past year resemble the tumultuous 
upheaval of Labour under the Owenite and 
Chartist leaders of the past century. Though 
the attempted general strikes of 1833 ^“d 1842 
failed at the time, the demands made by the 
workers for a ten-hours’ day for factory opera¬ 
tives and an extended franchise had in the end 
to be granted. Broadlj speaking, the Minority 
Report was a plea for National Efficiency. The 
new demand of Labour, however, cuts clean 
.tcross the issue of National Efficiency. Mrs. 
Webb places it among the same range of issues 
.is the demand for Woman Suffrage, of the claim 
of a subject race to Parliamentary institutions 
and local autonomy. In the main the new de¬ 
mands amount to this :— 

A passion itc revolt against the status of serfdom; i 
semiconscious striving for the rise m personal dignitv 
■ind public consideration which comes from personal 
independence; an insistent demand for p.artitipation 111 
the rule which has to be evercised over the common 
work of production. 

PAfiTICIPAIION IN COM KOI.. 

But since independence and command over 
industry cannot, in the modern capitalist State, 
be exercised by each individual producer, the 
workers must of necessity be governed by com¬ 
mon rules. To these common rules, by whom, 
soever made, all alike have to render obedience. 
The question therefore is how and by whom the 
common rules shall be made. What the wage- 
earners feel is that failure to participate in the 
making of these rules amounts to failure to be 
free. Mrs. Webb realises the difference of 
plane between the aspirations of National Effi¬ 
ciency and the demand for self-government. 
She explains how vividly this difference was 
brought before her and Mr. Webb in India. 
When they suggested further Government enter¬ 
prise as a way of producing the iWditional 


OF WOMAN. 

income required for education, the Hindoo 
Nationalists objected. “ We do not Want to 
increase the functions of a Government over , 
which we have no control,” the|fc declared. 
Similarly at home there Is a corresponding 
hesitation on the part of woman suffragists to 
accept legislation from a Parliament elected 
exclusively by men. Again, the manual workers 
might well ask why they should be expected to 
fficilitate the increase of power of an industrial • 
organisation over which they have no control. , 

rn I CONSCIOUSNESS or conspnt essentiai.. . 

Speaking of the danger of hasty legislation, 
Mrs. Webb notes that Compulsory Arbitration 
has been rejected by the Trade Unicai Congresses, 
and she thinks it W'as wise to do so. If such 
legislation should be forced through Parliament 
we may find that those who are primarily con¬ 
cerned refuse to work it. An Act to prevent 
strikes, if unwisely drafted, might become an 
Act to promote a general strike. Referring to ‘ 
the Insurance Act, she points out that sickness 
is, after all, an exceptional incident in the lives 
of the bulk of the population, and that the 
question of the ultimate control of the medical 
service is insignificant compared with that of 
the control of Industry. .She writes :—. 

A contmuctl state of fnrtion between the present direr 
tors of industry and those who do the manual work; a 
refusal of the wage earners to accept the derisions of 
('ouTfs of \Tbjtration to which they have never agreed; 
ind a dcniil of the cmplovers of all consultation with 
the Trade Vnions, might easily lead to a state of 
anarchy which would not onh imperil our national 
we-rlth. hut might also result in a radicajt clteration m 
the balance of power betw<^en different classes of the 
(ommimitA—in pohtica! reaction or in rcAolution 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb propose to concentrate 
their working energy on the problem of how to 
combine, in >1110 Control of Industry, National 
Effii iency with that full “consciousness of 
consent," which is Democracy. 

“ England’s .Story in Portrait and Picture ” 
running through the n'tndsor reaches in the 
October number the reig« of George III. The ' 
portraits given are of George III. and his Queen, 
of Captain Cook, the Earl of Chatham, William 
Pitt the younger, M’ellington, Nelson, Napoleon. * 
There are pictures of the Coronation of 
George III., the Battle ofsBunker’s Hill, the 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence, the ^ 
death of Chatham,^the settlement of Sidney, the 
raising of the British flag at the Cape of Good 
Hope, the naval battles of Camperdown, the ; 
Nile, Trafalgar, and Dogger Bank; as also of, • 
the death of Nelson and the Battle of Waterloo. 
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' WOMEN CONQUERORS OF 
THE AIR. 

In the September number of Lectures pour 
Tons, M. Armand Rio records the impressions 
of some of the Airwomen of To-day. 

A Profeilorof Science at Vienna said, not long 
ago, that women were in many ways better 
fitted than men for aviation. Their bodies are 
lighter, and they bear high altitudes better 
because their lungs require less oxygen. They 
resist with extreme sensibility rises in tempera¬ 
ture and caprices of the wind, and they possess 
intuition in a marvellous degree. Add to this 
their intrepidity and their passion for anything 
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allowed to bless her machine, and at the same 
lime he presented her with a little medal of St. 
Christopher. Mdlle. Marie Marvingt was the 
first woman to obtain a certificate for piloting 
a monoplane. She made for herself a record by 
remaining in the air the best part of an hour 
in a glacial wind. No other ‘‘ sport,” she says, 
offers in the same degree so much sense of 
effort, or energy spent in a useful cause; it is _ 
the best school imaginable for endurance and 
courage. She does not know fear. Her ambi¬ 
tion is to become a military pilot, and she is 
now preparing for it. The late Miss Quimby 
distinguished herself by crossing the Channel 
from Dover to Calais. The 
death-roll, alas ' already in¬ 
cludes several women. 


A Good Summer. 

Death ' ‘ Soon I shall have a hundred in my dying trap ' 


r THE EMPRESS 
DOWAGER OF JAPAN. 

The Japan Magazine, in its 
September issue, lias a note on 
the Empress Dowager of 
Japan. 

As a young monarch, the 
Emperor Mutsuhito, in i86q, 
asked Princess Haruko to be his 
wife and to share the light of 
the Throne and the destiny of 
the Empire, and for over forty 
years they have grown old 
tqgether, beloved of the people 
and the symbol of the Japanese 
family. Her love of art and 
literature, and her enlightened 
views of life, accorded well 
with the Emperor and her 
exalted position. Their wedded 
life is stated to have been ex- 


new, and one has enough to explain their 
enthusiasm. |«s^four years ago the first baptism 
of air was |fiven to a woman, and imme¬ 
diately a of others followed. But the 

rdle of mere passenger did not suffice for 
feminine asetbiition. Women’s great dream was 
to acquire flip certificate of pilot. Madame de 
Laroche is said to have been the first woman to 
obtain it, but now from all quarters of the 
horizon have come a number of rivals, and there 
is not a meeting in which women do not take 
part. S 

Mdlle. Hdlfene Dutrieu has made many flights 
with her Farman biplane. Her most cherished 
experience was her great success in August, 
1910, when.she ascended from Rlankenberghe, 
and succeeded in doubling the belfry of Bruges. 
On one occasion, when she was al^ouf to flyt 
at .Argentan, an old village cur 4 begged to be 


ceedingly happy. The Empress had any¬ 
thing but an easy rdle to play. For 
the first time in Japanese history the 
consort of the Emperor emerged from 
the seclusion of the Palace to the place 
usage assigns to her in the West; and it is 
agreed, on all hands, that she performed the 
duties assigned to her with an earnestness and 
sympathy which won her the hearts of all her 
subjects. She is greatly interested in the Red 
Cross organisation. The raising of the status 
of women in Japan owes much to her, and she 
has always had the cause of women’s educa¬ 
tion at heart. 

In the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Sevieui 
Sir Roper Lethbridge laments that India has 
been los^sight of in the disedssions on our with¬ 
drawal fr^m the Sugar Convention. 
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THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 

The Treasury for October has an article, by 
Vera C. Collum, on the Japanese Schoolgirl of 
To-day. 

At all schools ethics is one of the subjects 
taught. This teaching may be elementary very 
often, but it is based upon the Imperial Rescript 
of 1^0, which, among other things, exhorts 
the subjects to be filial to their parents and 
affectionate to their brothers and sisters, and as 
husbands and wives to be harmonious, and as 
friends to be true. Addressed to men and 
women alike, it is a great advance on the teaching 
of Kaibara, the seventeenth-century moralist, 
who laid down that the great life-long duty 
of a woman is obedience, and that a woman 
sliould look on her husband as if he were 
heaven itself. Such is the stupidity of her 
character that it is incumbent on her in ever) 
particular to distrust herself—so he argued. 

THE SECRET OF JAPANXSE PATRIOTISM. 

In Japan, says the writer, it is a confirmed 
habit of thought to consider the generations to 
come after, even as it is the tradition to worship 
those who have gone before. That is the potent 
secret of Jap.anese patriotism. The next genera¬ 
tion of schoolgirls will hold in their hands the 
destiny of the nation, the writer asserts. After 
the “ Japanese Restoration " there was a sort of 
wild scramble to assimilate as many Western 
ideas as possible. One of these new ideas was 
the higher education of women, and, swallowed 
whole, it naturally produced acute symptoms. 
Mistakes were made, but progress too, and the 
fruit of those early years is now ripening. The 
mothers of the present generation have decided 
for a large measure of emancipation and higher 
education, coupled with better domestic train¬ 
ing. The schoolgirls of to-day are to be fitted 
to be the mothers of the women of the next 
generation, as well as comrades and helpmeets, 
housekeepers, and mothers of men. 

EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONS. 

Some interesting education statistics arc- 
given. The girls who attend school form 96 per 
cent. Primary schools for boys and girls num¬ 
ber 27,125, and the teachers 122,038. There 
*33 higher girls’ schools, with 2,011 
teachers, and one girls’ higher normal school 
for the training of teachers. There is also one 
women’s university. Girls and boys are'pretty 
evenly divided in Japan. Nearly 6,000,000 
children attend primary schools, so that about 
half that number will be girls. But in the girls' 
higher schools there are only 40,000 pupils, 
against nearly three times that figure in similar 
schools for teyi. Under 500 students -attend 
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the girls’ normal school, and about the same 
number take the course at the women’s uni¬ 
versity. As to the subjects taught in the girls’ 
schools, they are reading, writing, history, 
drill, music, singing) cooking, dressmaking, etc. 
Having finished their education, it is mteresting 
to learn about the professions earned on by 
women. The total number of working women 
is 486,000. Of these 426,000 are engaged in 
factories, for over 50 per cent, of the labour 
employed in Japanese factories is female. The 
professional and business women are the remain¬ 
ing 60,000. In the former class are, according 
to the statistics quoted, 34,000 teachers, but it 
is not stated where they were trained; also 
16,000 nurses. The business women include 244 
railway servants, 793 savings bank employees, 
1,300 telephone girls, and 314 employees in the 
Bank of Japan. The writer points out that only 
about 50,000 out of over 2,000,000 schoolgirls 
are thus engaged in pursuits open to women of 
higher education ; but probably early marriage 
prevents the girls obtaining the full benefits of 
their education. 


A MANY-SIDED LADY. 

To the Empire Review for September Sir 
Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P., contributes an 
appreciation of the late Lady Lindsay. Her 
poetic gifts, he says, entitle her to a lasting 
place among the poets of our day :— 

Her last work was railed " Poems of Life and Death.” 
Requests for republication in volumes of selerted- verse 
came from several qinrlers, among them being one 
from the late Mr. Stead, asking permission to include 
some of her work in Ins I.ibrarv of Penny Poets, a 
request which bears sinking testimonv to the popularity 
of her writings In most cases the desired permission 
was readily given, but with one or two exceptions it 
was her invariable practice to retain the copyright in 
her own hands. 

Hefore resohing to devote her litentry talents to 
poetry Lady Lindsay wrote some charming short stories, 
which appeared in various magarinei) UM were after- 
w.ards collected together in b<x>k-forin «nd published 
under the title of ” A Philosopher** Window.’* 

Not only so, but “as ‘a painter in water¬ 
colours Lady Lindsay reached a high level, her 
flower pieces and copies *of old masters (In 
water-colours) being quite excellent.’’ Mr. 
Charles Halii says of her : “ She holds a dis¬ 
tinguished place in music and painting.’’ She 
was an ideal hostess. She delighted in the rest¬ 
ful surroundings of the country, and would 
spend hours watching and stui^lying the habits of 
birds. Swallows were her particular favourites. 
She had a splendid courage an^ a high sense of 
duty. Her religious convictions were clear and 
strong, emphatically of the type known as 
evajtgelical. 
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RUSSIAN WOMEN AND 
FREEDOM. 

In the October issue of the EngUshwomat^.^ 
there is an able article, by'L. P. Rastorgouefilj 
on the Le^pl Rights of Russian Women. 

LEGAL POSITION RAISED. 

In the seventeenth century all who observed 
Russian life at that time are agreed that women 
continued to be treated with great cruelty, both 
in the highef and in the lower classes. In the 
time of Peter the Great, however, a gradual 
change in their position became perceptible, and 
the writer asks women not to forget how much 
they owe to “ the noble barbarian ” who in¬ 
sisted on introducing them into social life and 
who raised them legally by abolishing forced 
marriages. In the eighteenth century five 
women, including Catherine the Great, ruled 
over Russia—not without influence on the st.itus 
of women generally. No great practical results 
were obtained by the women’s movement in the 
nineteenth century, yet the inner work of 
women’s emancipation was going on, and at the 
beginning of the present century wc have the 
spectacle of women hand-in-hand with men in. 
the great struggle for liberty and progress, 
which culminated in the revolution of 1906. 
From that time the women’s movement has 
assumed a political character. The Women’s 
Union was formed in 1905 with the object of 
obtaining/ for women equality of political 
rights with men. The first and second Dumas 
were dissolved without'* carrying any Electoral 
Reform measure, and in the third, the 
“ obedienf ” Duma, the question of Woman 
Suffrage was never raised at all. 

MEN AND WOMEN SI VNDING SHOULDER TO 
SHOULDER. 

Notwithstanding the backward state of Rus¬ 
sian law as a fehole, the present legal position 
of Russian women compares well with women in 
Other "Europeag^ States. An outline is given of 
the marriage laws, and it is shown that while 
women, as regards personal position in the 
family and in respite of property, are left by 
law nearly the equaljmf men, the law has used 
all its weight to deprive both men and women 
of political rights. In the Icmg struggle for 
these rights tte woman has participated 
shoulder to shoulder with the man. The writer 
concludes :— * ^ 

In the old days of serfdom twenty-five per cent, of 
the cases of reCellion against the overlord were ; 

in the outbreaks bf mutiny which occasionally took 
among the serfs, not only were woaU^^ frequent TO* 
instigators, but they sometimes le4^ i^j |^el>el« 


the bayonet* of the loldieiy. After one of these levoltr, 
suppressed by the military, ao fewer than twenty-nine 
women were punished by flogging, and not one of them 
begged for iMTcy. ' 

The same heroic spirit animated the women who took 
.hart in tlm revolutionary movem«at of more recent 
times. The thousands of unknown women and girls who 
are dragging out their live* in exile—all these are 
exauipies of the indomitable spirit which inspires the 
women of Russia. When the time comes that the com¬ 
bined efforts of Kussian men and women will grin the 
struggle against the present political reaction, women 
will most certainly receive their share m the fruits of 
victory. 


MATHEMATICS FOR WOMEN. 

The Enghshuioman for September contains 
an article by Professor H. A. Stroqg on the 
education of women. 

What is needed for women at the present 
day, he writes, is a training which will cause 
them to see the reasons of the different con¬ 
clusions which they are so quick at drawing. 
He admits that women’s intuitions are com¬ 
monly correct, but he would, nevertheless, like 
women to be taught to think, and to think 
logically and clearly. It is a mistake for them 
to imagine they are unable to learn mathematics 
and logic. He has met with girls who have 
quite a remarkable power of solving mathe¬ 
matical problems, and has invariably found that 
they showed marked capacity in managing their 
own business and in understanding the business 
of other people. Girls should become compe¬ 
tent mathematicians, and should study logic, • 
if they would vie with the women of France, 
who are found indispensable in most business 
houses. The Frenchwoman, he continues, 
makes a point of understanding the business 
of her employer or of her husband. Business 
(areers, however, can only be open to women 
by the co-operation of men, but Professor 
■Strong thinks that when men find that there 
are many women who can aid them in their life- 
work, these services will be eagerly accepted. 
The greater influence of women in France, he 
says, is due to their greater capacity, resulting 
from more practical training. 

The Professor is opposed to a crowded curri¬ 
culum for girls. While appreciating the advan¬ 
tages to be derived from a study of the classics 
and of languages, he would drop sotnc these' 
to make room for more mathematics and logic. 
His anxiety being to secure efficiency for the 
future generation of women who have to earn 
their own livelihood, he appeals to parents and 
to the authorities of girls’ schools to seq to 
it that the pupils are not taught too many 
subjects at once, but rather few, and these 
fho/ou^ly. 
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THE- SOLUTION OE THE 
, SERVANT problem. 

Co-operative, houses are the solution of Mr. 
D. W. Brunt for the servant problem, and ih 
TFoi^n at Home for October ho des<^bes 
brightly the advantages of those at Letchworth. 
The Letchworth sch^rie in Its entirety . em- 
bracei the erection in quadrangular form of 
thirty-two houses built on each side of large 
central administrative buildings, and forming 
the quadrangle. The houses are of*three types : 
B consists of a sitting-room, i6 ft. by 12 ft.; 
a bedroom, 12 ft. by 10 ft.; the bathroom, 
pantry, etc. C has the same sized sitting-room, 
but two bedrooms, 13 ft. by 12 ft., with bath¬ 
room and pantry. D’s sitting-room is 19 ft. by 
12 ft., and has three bedrooms. The adminis¬ 
trative building has a large and beautifully 
lighted dining-hall (33 ft. by 20 ft.), kitchen, 
tea, heading and smoking rooms, a garage for 
bicycles, etc., together with ample living and 
sleeping accommodation for the manageress 
and staff, and to this building each house has 
access by means of a covered way. Here the 
meals are prepared by a qualified cook and 
assistants, and are served in the common rooms, 
or, for a small extra charge, in the private 
houses. Each house is effectively heated from 
one central source, but fireplaces are provided 
in all the rooms for ventilation, or to enable 
all who may wish to have open fires. . . . The 
rents, considering all the conveniences* and ser¬ 
vices involved, are very reasonable; they include 
rates, taxes, water, heating, maintenance of 
garden, window cleaning, services of mana¬ 
geress and staff in the central buildings, with 
use of the common * rooms; and the tariff is 
also fixed at very low rates. Telephones connect 
each house with the administrative building. 
Thus, whilst the principles of co-operation are 
applied to the problems of housekeeping, the 
' fullest privacy of individual and home life is 
assured. 


THE GREYLADIES. 

In an article in the Treasury for September 
on Sutjanna Wordsworth, the Rev. C. S. Wood¬ 
ward gives an account of the college of women 
workers known as Greyladies. 

MISS Wordsworth’s rule. 

It was In 1893, we learn, that Dr. Yeatman 
the present Bishop of Worcester, then 
Bi^p Suffragan of Southwark, founded the 
college.in South London. Its aim waf to pro¬ 
vide a‘ body of ladies, living a common life, 


who should carry .on ifiocesiJn ■ work id the . 
.parishes of South Lobdon. The siti chosen 
^•as Blackheath Hill, and work was begun 
.' Under the leadership of Mis^-Yeatman, sister- 
of the Bishop. In 2900 Miss Susanna Word^ 
worth became Head of the institution* and con*,, 
tinued her rule till igii. "rhe daughter, sister, 
and niece of great bishops. Miss Wordsworlhy . 
says the writer, performed a work not so well 
known as theirs perhaps, but of’scaroeljr less 
value than theirs. At Lincoln she had been 
engaged in innumerable good worlssi but up 
to the time of the invitation of the Bishop of 
Southwark to come to Blackheath and see the 
work being done by the Greyladies, with a view < 
to undertaking the Headship of the college, - 
she knew nothing of the institution beyond its* 


name. 


INFLUENCE OF PERSONALITY. 


No one could have been more peculiarly fitted 
for the special task before her than Miss Words- , 
w'orth. Her duty was to discover and 
develop to the full the personality of each Grey- 
lady. Believing in the educational value of 
responsibility, she made everyone feel the privi¬ 
lege of undertaking some office in the house, 
'and she took care not to interfere when 
once the office had been given. In 1905 Dart¬ 
mouth House was purchased; an additional 
wing was added to it, and the college, whose 
membership had grown so rapidly mat six 
houses were needed for its .-iccommodation, 
moved into the new premises. South London 
(like many another diqgtese) needs neither bril¬ 
liance of preaching nor wealth of organisation- 
so much as the quiet influence of personality, 
writes Mr. Woodward, and herein lay the great 
strength of Miss Wordsworth. “ By the in¬ 
spiration of her own personality, by the quiet 
example of humility and self-denial, by her 
steadfastness of purpose and absolute devotion 
to duty, she stimulated and developed all that, 
was best in those over whom shfe rui^,_” . Thus ' 
from the college there went forth'' ipto the 
various parishes " a quiet .foro^ of persbnsfl i-n- 
fluence which has changed tony liv^ and 
homes.” Miss Wordsworth died in January ol - 
the. present year. 


‘‘ The river was the, principal ‘ street,’ and 
was always crowded with “boats; on great 
occasions sometimes ten thpiisand were seen , j 
there together. ITitf fare 1 barged was axpence # 
per mile for two oars.” So writes Mr. C. E. . | 
Stewart in the Niniteentlt C^tury of London 
■in ids I. motor-boat help to give back ,1 

, the Thamei^iiondoners? 
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i WWES WHO WOEK WITH THMJI, 
HUSBANDS. 

koDOt-i^K !?£ X^OROOVA sketdies in WAma\ 
dl Hofde thfe activities of several famous 
and ^ir IjuSbaiids. Mrs. Ayrton, 
Hu^gin^, and Madame Curie, together 
tjteir husbands, were discoverers in the rei^jus 
of science. The bulk of the article is, however, 
devoted to coworkers in the field of literature. 
Mr. and Mrs. Askew, Mr. and Mrs. William¬ 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Leighton will be familiar, through 
their work, to the novel reader. Mr. and Mrs. 
Askew had only had one story each published 
before their marriage. They went on working 
along their own individual lines for about a 
year:— 

Mr Askew was domg a lot of writing for Household 
Words, which was then under the proprietorship of Mr 
Hall Caine, and naturally Mrs Askew took a great deal 
of interest in it. About a year after they had been 
married it occurred to them that it would be pleasant to 
Work together, since their tastes were so strikingly simi 
lar They began with short stories, in which they have 
been as successful as they have been prolific, and con 
tnbuted practically a new story every week to Household 
Words A little later they thought they would try their 
hands at serial stories The first one they did w.is 
accepted and was published in the Evening News under 
,^i(he title of “Gilded London ’’ So great was its success 
mat they received orders for a second 

3 , Both Mr. and Mrs Askew die.im iht plots 
Ott whitdi many of their stories are founded-— 

One of these was "The Baxter Family ” So marked 
IS this gift that when they want a plot for a new story 
k is -no unusual thing for Mrs Askew to say to herself 
<^1 IDCung to bed “You h^I wake up tomorrow with 
paut plot,” and she does”lt must, however, be told 
sOuffCdiately, or it would be forgotten These plots are 
afwi^ ttapidl) written down, and it has happened over 
and Over again that the plot for a long serial has been 
pTACticaHy set down in one sitting 


,|4.bour and woman suffrage. 

Wgii'ibt. in the October number of the Eng- 
lUitwoman on -the By-Elections and Woman 
•Spflrage* Mr. Philip Snowden claims that the 
L^ipals have lost, and know they have lost, two 
. «n question of Woman Suffrage 

Midlothian. 

Tjrtiei, the ^licy M*aupporting Labour has not 
suot^ded in securlft|^Me return of any of the 
, Labour candidates ^pported, but the active 
association t>f the wdtAan suffragists with one 
^ the ckftdidate* in l*e contest has had the 
ji*ffect of raiding; jSie Woman Suffrage question 
' to one of fthe math fasues of the campaign. Not 
i'^iy ha» fee Labour candidate thus been oom- 
! jpMledttO give promitienoe to the question in his 
'►i^lfeeches, but' the ritpil Liberal candidate, aOc^, 
i.^tuteed, the Liberal and Unioidpt Pafties, coiffd 
r ^t bdp paying some attention^ |||,j^ause'fee 





interMt eif 1% tmMfS been. -Roused, t 'M 
these t^o elejpopft fee Labour cilR^M^tes pro¬ 
mised -aiM pwoupced feat they» would .vote 
' (ist tiu!;‘'$eforsn Bill unless were in- 

& feereforc fppobff .*» justify their 
,ilk''feese and Bther 
l^r. the meetings of 

were far and away the 
most sta^ssful in the campaign, 
tend he asjferts that at Crewe arid in _Mid- 
Jothian the defeat of fee Liberal was due to ''their 
efforts. Moreover, the effect of the women’s 
work was recognised by the other two parties. 
It is known in the Liberal Whip’s office, and, 
adds Mr. Snowden, it will deter Liberal mem¬ 
bers from voting against the Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to the Reform Bill. The policy of 
supporting Labour leaves the Labour Party in 
Parliament no option but to refuse to have the 
Reform Bill unless the Bill gives votes to 
women This, at any rate, is the policy decided 
on at the Labour Party’s Conference and at its 
by-elections 

THE YEAR’S HARVEST OF FURS. 

In Harper’s for Odober Mr. F. E. Schoon¬ 
over gives .1 vivid account of his visit to the 
depot of the Hudson’s Bay Company on Long 
Lake, when the Indian chief brought the furs 
\v hich he and his tribe of five hundred had taken 
during the se.ison. The chief came at the head 
of a stately processioh of canoes When they 
had come into the house the Indians sat down 
before the Factor — 

The hsetor now enacts the prelude to a dramatic play 
that proceeds almost without woids To each of the 
hunters be hands a plug of cheap, black tobacco and 
a package of sulphur matches->all a gift from the great 
tradmg company Immediately pipes are filled with 
the sticky tobacco rut from the plug Nothing is said 
while the pipe of welcome is smoked It is a very 
serious matter, the smoking of a pipeful of that tobacco. 
It requires constant attention and the entire bundle of 
matches Finally the chief knocks his pipe free from 
ashes and puts it carefully away Then he cuts toe 
caribou thongs from one of the bark covered bales, afid 
spreads upon the counter a pile of raw furs—his oife 
personal hunt, made since New Year’s Day The Factor 
begins at the top of the chief’s pile and first counts 
two hundred and fifty musk rats He thrusts his hand 
111 each pelt, judges of the value, and gives the aumuaf 
to the bookkeeper, who sits close by Each pelt in the 
catch IS eximined carefully and passed to the outpoM 
Factor, who piles them on the counter. 

The chief then, as is befitting his station, trade*- in 
the pelts of all who made the hunt with him 

The trading is done The light-hearted trapper* 
depart with their cheap finery. With the passing of the 
last the Factor closes the door and turns the key. In 
the quiet of the late afternoon the pelts of fur*—aome 
of them worth more than their weuht in gold-nUTe 
carried to the store-room above ’fhere, un^' fee 
shingled roof and the adi-markad rafters, ans 
skins, gjeat piles bf them that shOulSet Will 

,ipto the dimly lighted attic ' 
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t'hoGE ARM 

A SOURCi (^i^^BAKNESS OR 
' A WHITER cm '& Armies of pti 
many in the Septedt^ tssur Of ’ 

Tous entitles his art!clB‘‘^f}Oe8 
ArmiiH Consist in Numb^s? ” 

> WHAT GERMANY’S NEIT LAW MEANS. 

He shows how Germany added ,11,000 men. 
to her Army list year, making dto,ood soldiers 
in round numbers, and explains that a further 
effort is now to be made, so that the Army may 
count 653,000 soldiers and 30,000 officers. 
There kre to be two new corps, numbered 24 
and 25, one for the Russian frontier, with head¬ 
quarters at Allenstein, and the other for the 
French frontier, with headquarters at Sarreburg 
or Mulhouse. In addition, there is the enor¬ 
mous increase of the fleet. Such great things 
naturally mean corresponding expenditure, and 
herein lies the first difficulty In 1889 the Ger¬ 
man War Budget amounted to something like 
twenty-eight millions sterling; in 1902 it had 
attained to thirty-four millions; and now in 
1912 it IS to exceed forty millions. In other 
words, one-fourth of the total Budget will be 
absorbed by military expenditure In addition 
to the financial difficulty, there are others 
scaicely less serious. The larger the Army the 
more the barracks which will be required, and 
these are not built in a dav There must also 
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more officers, and already, tto sumlbdr is , 
iql|cient. The qiilitary careea’ for kotne re^- 
if not so much sought after as it used to bk. 
itb the multiplication of soldiers more war 
tsatcTials—guns, munitions, provisions,^^ liorsei* 
.fvagons, railways, etc.—must all be ^u^plied. ' , 

FATE OF XERXES. 

Is there any general living who would dfre to 
boast that he could mobilise such formidable 
legions as Germany proposes to establish? 
Three hundred resolute Spartans under Leonidas / 
sufficed to bring Xerxes and his immense army ^ 
to a stand at Thermopylae, while the smtdl * 
Athenian squadron exterminated the Persian f 
fleet of 1,200 ships; and just a century ago we * 
had the example of Napoleon. There rnust be • 
some limit to the number of effectives, even . 
though the battlefields of the future may be 
more extensive than those of the past. P<w 
political, social, and economic reasons the wars 
of the future will of necessity be short, so that if 
dense armies are massed behind the battlefield 
they will seldom be called upon to intervene, and 
then only in small detachments. 

WHY TRANCE LOST IN 187O. 

The teaching of history is that in war merc'^ 
numbers have never been the essential factor of „ 
success. Much more important is the character •' 
of the soldier—the moral force of the com¬ 
mander and his men. France would have been , 







yictorioua forty-twd years ago, notwithstanding 
Jher nutnerical inferiorily, had she had>’at the 
head an energetic and resolute man, the Writy 
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'fhe “ St. Vincent/’ Drej|dnought Battleship, 
entering the Floating Dock 
at Sheerness. 


ViSftserls. It was the weakness of the French 
feommander which permitted German strategy to 
■succeed. 

ATTENTION ! ^DANGER ! 

At the present time the real 
danger to France is the great 
insKase of German forces to 
'stationed on the f^rench 
icontier. The point about the 
npw , German military law 
'tirhich merits attention is the 
' jpr'ogressive and intensive 
Teinfopcement of the troops. 

■Provided with everything they 
..$<Mlkl possibly need, and ever 
gtX)W^ng in numller, solidity 
and'.'^'ci^eEibn, a telegram 
wmSd'' pn&ce to set them in 
tJader the French 
milita^jisysteih a much longer 
time bcej^uired to 

mobilise' the troO^ Should 
the Germans, with their 
attacking (bree always ready, 
ever be ahie to break Jhrough 
the French jeover, and invade 
French territory before the 
'French troops could be mobi¬ 
lised, France would be lost. For- her, national 
'safety Franqp should therefdle see to it,that she 
!‘has a Sblid ,bover, and should not hesitate’to 
''make, any sacrifice to- seepre It 


, A ‘CI;. 

On a declafatian.of war Fratke ^l|d mobilise 
twenty corpp, oopitiBg 

-';S'iwonty<oirHt;:'\ African 

military iieskltkin are not yet 
writer 
her white and 
? the forces which 

shC'iJ^juld 'bring into the field 
are^uite equal, so far as num¬ 
bers go, to the German. But 
a serious obstacle is the cost 
of developing the black army. 
Private initiative in the form 
of h Military League in 
France, similar to that of Ger¬ 
many, is suggested to meet 
the expenditure. Finally,’ the 
military question is a moral as 
well as a material one. It is 
necessary to awaken in the 
Army and in the people senti¬ 
ments of ardour and generous 
faith which make nations 
invincible. The writer coun¬ 
sels France not to be unduly 
alarmed at the ■ German 
increase of eff6c:tives. Napoleon won twenty 
battles when his army was numerically 
inferievr to that of the enemy, but he 
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Dreadnoufht Docked on the New Floetind Dock. 

H.M.S. "Vincent," the 19,230 Battleship, was docked on the hjew Floating Code on 
the Medway,(where she will be refitted. The Dock, which cost over a quarter of a 
million, is 680 ft. in length. 


had two things on his «de, one' at 
leasts of' which is lacking in .France —'■ 
the genius of wat and soldiers who diduk^'-'^r 
death. . ■ ■ 




U'Ni^sAjL ;%RAT^'i^. In'-’^ “ THE-' DOGS 

■'%.;AUSTRALUfev'-'i;' ■ •^. X In 'the London for October, under 'the ^ove 

0f the Rbyet- 'V^ 5en»W.k ^!?’, J- 

4 s. in which are to ^1 the plain truth a^u 

the Spithead gathering in July, he says’i—* . 


The Jou 
Institution pfti 
notes of lectun 
of Instruction, . 03 *^ 19 ^ ^heine of 

Australian national 

In introducing the IccBiires tmi. Jl®nister for 
Defence, Senator G. F. Pearce, said ' 

Australia, all will admit, is a bDwatry ,wuMh having. 
Yet it is the only cpatinest owned .bgr e^Vt^P^^i 
has never been stained by bloodshed in' war, . . . 

Australians are a peaceful business people who do not 
want war; but can wo get others to think the same’ 
There are nations not decadent who have defeated some 
of the so-called Great Powers of the world. History 
teaches that every country that becomes a conqueror 
grows land-hungry and ambitious, and so Australia must 
prepare. . . . Having decided this, we must have 

Ihe best system of defence, the best training it is possible 
to get*. Our army of defence must not be simply the 
aggregation of an armed mob, but men At to stand up 
against any troops that may come along. As regards the 
cost of the scheme, this system of national insurance is 
but a mere bagatelle compared with the loss that would 
be caused by an aggressive cruiser coming to these shores. 
And, further, the horrors of war cannot be counted in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. If we are going to have a 
defence scheme worth having, *we must have the best, 
and be prepared to pay for it. 

The average cost per annum per adult soldier 
In training in organised units, under Senator 
Pearce’s proposals, now being carried out, is 
£17. The note on the proposed organisation 
states ;— • 

The population of Australia in igit is about 4I 
millions, of whom there are, on the basis of the last 
census, 

r88,ooo males of 14 years and under 18 years, and 
205,000 males of 18 years and under 25 years. 

Many of these will be found in districts too thinly (topu- 
lated to admit of training without excessive expenditure, 
or living at too great a distance from the several training 
places. A large number also will be found medically 
unfit for training. 

Upon the hgurcs at present available, it is estimated 
that we shall have in training, when the scheme is in 
full operation, 

roo.ooo Senior Cadets, and 
112,000 Citizen Soldiers. 

An army is organised by considering the numbers avail¬ 
able, the length of service laid down by law, and the 
proportion of the various arms required. 

The proposed organisation for Australia, varying only 
a little from that of Ixtrd Kitchener, as found necessary 
on ^oser examination of the numbers available, includes 

03 Battalions ofTnfantry, 
aS Regiments of I.ight Horse, 

56 Batteries of Field Artillery, 
and a due proportion of'Engineers, Army Service Corps, 
Army: Medical Cotps, troops for forts, and other ser- 
vio^^:. 

far the largest part of any army is Infantry, and 
thh liriitQTlal oruttlsation of Australia is therefore 
based tjrphn the lafantry units. 


Spread out, the ships might have reached the moon. 

A bit more spread out—to Mars. But when the great 
fleet weighed anchor, in every ship tliere was at least 
one man—in many ships more than one—who woBdered 
whether when the order came the fleet would'^refusc 
duty, and what would happen then? . ■ 

Mr. Jane reiterates with all the force of "his 
long and first-hand study of the subject the ' 
urgent need to maintain the “ |wo keels to one ?’ 
standard. Whatever else may or may not 
happen, whatever may or may not be, there is . 
one great fact of modern naval warfare, and 
that is that there can be no ** muddling 
through.” Modern naval warfare is too deadly. 
Disaster cannot be retrieved. It is a physical 
impossibility to- construct a warship inside ' a 
certain period. There is a definite limit to the 
number of men who can be put to work on her. 
More important still, however, is the fact that 
nothing on earth can accelerate the time t.hat a • 
gun or an armour-plate, to be efficient, takes fo- 
cool. The utmost that can be done is to spe|:d 
up the men who put things together, and that is 
the most trivial item of the whole job. The 
human element hardly enters. The crux of the 
matter is a chemical one.. The next ^t^t war 
will presumably only last well insidei a 
The utmost acceleraliotvwhich human ingenuity, 
i;an accomplish in producing warships is 
bably at the outside a i per cent, advance at thie' 
best. The laws of physics are beyond the 
wildest efforts of human desire. We .can only 
make war with what we have in hand. The 
question for the man in the street is not the 
statistical arithmetic of a problem of which he 
cannot possibly grasp the full technicalities;- it 
is the far simpler question of whether ^Witl’ 
stake his existence on the views of thp^'-twho 
demonstrate that a modicum will sufliC)i.^^..pn 
those who demand a fuller suSiciein^![^aiiu' 
existence is the stake. Thgre Is no plafe iriWar 
for “ also ran. ” ” 


It may interest our readers to that, 

like the Canine Defence League, Ihe Animals’ 
Hospital, Knightsbridge, continues its humane 
work for sick and stray animals. Motor‘'!ambu- 
lances are now bejng used,^ and are available ; 
at any time free of charge to those unable to’ 
pay, not only for the transit, but' for the treat- 
itient of thfeir animals. i 
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SCIENCE.;§1^1> 


SIR OLIVER LODGE ON * 
PROFESSOR SCHAFER. 

,In the Qdntemporaty Review for October Sir 
Oliver Lodge treats of life and Professor 
Schafer. He insists that science inevitably pro¬ 
ceeds by the method of abstraction. 

i»OTENTIALLY LIVING MATTER. 

The business of a biologist is to study the 
phenomena exhibited by matter under the in- 
Buenoe of life, not to know what matter is or 
; whai: life is :— ■ 

’ , tA farmer mov«s a seed into the ground, or an egg 
,V i.a|o an int;ubator; and a living thing results, which 

• might not otherwise have appeared. In other words, 

' life of a certain kind has been thereby enabled to 

iiatCTact with a particular portion of matter, and to 
display itself amid material surroundings. So likewise 
if life makes use of a certain molecular arrangement 
called protoplasm, it may be able to make equal use of 
' it . by whatever means such compound is prcijared; in 
which case iwtentially living matter will become alive. 
« Biologists will not agree with this mode of expression; 
but 1 claim that it is the manifestation of life, in 
association with matter, that is studied by them; it is 
not life itself. 

NATURE OF LIFE STILL NOT KNOWN. 

" Sir Oliver Lodge is not in the slightest degree 
' afraid of potentially living matter becoming 
alive. He says :— 

Let us assume, for tlie present, that a positive result 
In sO'Called spontaneous generation will some day be 
, attainably and that a low form of life may come into 
2 boiof under observation; and let us consider what it 
1 ;, will really mean when such a thing happens. All that 
V.; the experimenter will have’iione will have been to place 
“ 'certain things together—to submit, for instance, chemical 
compounds to certain influences. If life results, it will 
. be because of the properties of those materials, and of 
V, iht laws of interaction of life and matter, just as truly 
" as when a seed is put into the ground, or an egg into 
ah 'incubator. It will be a step beyond that, truly, but 
it will be a stop not of a wholly dissimilar kind. The 
.. nature of life will not be more known than before; 

more than the nature of magnetism is known to 
' . a ^ild wno succeeds in evoking it in a piece of steel. 

* Ufc has originated previously in ways 
;; xio'koawn may now be brought under human 
O^rVation in a laboratory :— 

We shall then begin to examine the properties of 
living matter !:nnder ;|^y favourable conditions; and 
(li'coirriee may be ihtpected. But all that humanity 
' will hare done will have been to place materials together 
and watch the result. 

WARNING TO THE THEOLOGIANS. 

i Sir Oliver concludes by advising theologians 
;not to base their argument for the direct action 
f .of th* Deity on the failure to put together 

• ‘ materials which will result in living matter:— 

Antecedent life can certainly prepare a suitable 
:‘Mia‘bitat, but perhaps a life-receiving preparation tpay 
f ‘ lie prodnoed in other, at present unknown, ways. ■ In 
an early stage of civilisation it may have; jim siippoUtd 


. that dame only pntoeeded from antseeiient Same, but 
tinder-box and the lucifer-matA Were invented 
never^hsi. Theologian* have ptt#M>ly learnt by this 
time that their t^ntral, tenets sh^fd not be founded, 

' even partially, upon, ahscience, tan tipoo negations of. any 
kind; lest the platSd'.projpess* of positive knowledge 
should once more undermitte their position, and aiwther 
discovery have to be somted with alarmed and, violent 
anathemas. 

MARt^ELS OF TELEPATHY. 

In the North American Review Mr. John D. ■ 
Quackenbos, M.D., asks: Is telepathy, or 
psychic transmission, a fact or a delusion? 

HUMAN MARCONI RECEIVERS. 

He argues that it is a fact. He says :— 

Telepathic conveyance is the only explanation of 
accurate information given to a friend of the writer's 
more than forty years ago, by a Chinaman, wncerning 
the loss of one of his ships eight hundred miles away, 
afterwards veritied to the letter as lo time, place, and 
detail. When asked bow he knew of the disaster, the 
Chinese percipient said that when he desired news he 
went into a certain dark room in Canton and sat down, 
if there was any important action occurring, it was 
communicated to his mind by agents stationed at distant 
points. 

The twelve-year-old son of Dr. F. N. Brett, lately 
Professor of Bacteriology in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Boston, was gifted with X-ray vision, 
so that when hypnotised by his father he could^ “ look 
• right into and through the human body," seeing the 
internal organs as readily as one would see objects 
through ci window. In dozens of instances this boy 
located .tumours, ♦oieign Indies, bul'lets in gun-shot 
wounds, valvular lesions, and so forth. But Leon Brett 
was always approximated lo the patient. It was X-ray 
vision at short range. 

X-ray vision at long range was afforded by 
a woman who, under hypnotism, described ^ 
patient five miles away, diagnosing his disease 
correctly and sometimes better than the surgeon. 

NEW PHRASES FOR AN OLD FACT. 

The writer concludes with this forecast:— 

Are we on the eve of discovering a much more mat- 
vellous application of psychic force which will develop 
in a man a spiritual consciousness, make him superi0ir 
to all science as at present interpreted, effect that aidji»b>^ 
ment with natural law which will banish disease j^d 
unlock the door to millennial perfection? Let; a selectiftd 
number of persons be empowered to intercept ’and utiltve 
for purposes of communication the vibrations radiating 
from personalities they wish to communicate with, and 
impressions for uplift and general betterment might:’^ 
given without the objective knowledge 0/ consent. 'A 
few thousand well-wishers might in' this way bring abewt 
a world-wide moral revolution. And, further, the same 
ill-understood psychic force whidh, when applied by 
a limited number of specially gifted individuals, has 
tipped tables and moved pianos, may possibly, when 
developed, move houses as well, and lit^ally cast the 
mountam into the sea. - i ' 

An ancient way of describing; this ant|(^Ated 
process was “ the prayer of fju^/'* ; "S ■; 





■‘*OUR~ '<pNTI^WEl^S'4SCHQt3|^.’’ 

Mr. a. ftENSOKi in the English,.Review for 
October, laui^^fei ,. ^ formidable. indtctmRiit 
against the traioing given in our public sc^bpls. - 
He does not spetdt as an outsider. He taught 
classics as a putdic 'fichoolmaster fcR- nearly 
twenty years; he has taught littrafiit’e and 
English for nearly ten at the University. He 
is not an opponent of classics for the right boys. 
All boys whose profession is going to involve 
the use of words are bound to* have ■ some 
acquaintance with both Latin and Greek, but 
these are taught in far too cumbrous and ela¬ 
borate a way. 

“ TOO MUCH GRAMMAR AND IDIOM.” 

“ There is much too much grammar and 
idiom taught, .ind composition in these dead 
languages is for almost all a mtiancholy waste 
of time ” :— 

The claim made for Latin and Clreck is llnit a boy 
becomes familiar with Greek ideas .and Roman views of 
life; but, as a m<atter of fact, he docs neither, because 
they are only taught incident,ally and fortuitously. Just 
as a boy could get more insight into Jewish thought by 
reading the Old Testament in English than by writing 
Hebrew verse, so much of what is now done in Greek 
and Latin by daily snippets of Sophocles and Livy could 
ire done freely and easily by translations. 

The catastrophic breakdown of the classics as a vehicle 
of general education is due to this : that othe^ subjects 
have been forced in, and that while they have made it 
impossible for classics to be taught thoroughly, the 
classics still prevent other subjects from being taught 
thoroughly; so we get an elementary dilettAteism all 
along the line. 

The only cure for tliis dull congestion is frankly to 
have more alternatives and higher standards; and we 
must provide that classics, if they are to be retained at 
all, should be taught reasonably and directly, exactly 
■ns one would teach any other language, if one wanted a 
boy to arrive at any mastery of its literature. 

Culture in England is not valued, but sus¬ 
pected. But 

Of all absurd delusions the delusion that culture can 
he won by the grammatical and philological study of 
Latin and Greek is the absurdcst. 

rm; indisphns.mu.i: minimi;,m. 

Mr. Benson's criticism is by no means lacking 
in constructive qualities. He say.s :— 

The public schools ought to keep in sight a hard and 
solid cote of utilitarian education. They ought to see 
that every boy wbb leaves a public school writes a good 
legible hand, can spell satisfactorily, can express himself 
clearly in English, can read French easily and write 
Simple French correctly, can calculate in arithmetic 
rapidly and accurately, and has a general outline know¬ 
ledge of European history, modern geography, and popu¬ 
lar science. A boy who had these accomplishments would 
he in a position to earn his living, and it would not 
retjttire anything like all the working hours for the eight 
or .nine years of school life to give him this range of 
eflieaRncy.' I am ^not saying that the duty of public 
schools ends there;' biit it certainly begins there; and 


yet the above list of Oimple lequiietnenits is hardly .ever . 
attained at all. What; is to be dOptOrOd is that bdyl 
leave the public schools sb entirety and oontentedly. J 
%oorant of the cohditiws and problems of the modern 
.world. " 

The average boy of classical educ:ilion :tl scbutil 
and university has, if he enters a coitunercial 
career, to learn French and arithmetic, and 
actually go back to doing copies. ^ | 

PUBLIC SCHOOLMEN NOT TRAINED TO THINK. S 

In the university tliere is an almost cynicaT :!| 
neglect of the interests of pass men. Mr. ir-i 
Benson’s own experience is that men who have 
been through the public schools come up to ■. 
the university without the least training in 
thought. “They cannot arrange a subject,' 
they cannot express themselves in English.” 
They are not wanting in intellectual curiosity. ■> 
Mr. Benson’s conclusion is that the intellectual '*■ 
faculties have often been simply in abeyance at -5 
the public schools. The public schools produce j I 
an excellent type of character, wholesome and ' 
manly, clean-minded, but not prudish, -un- 3; 
affected, straightforward, sincere, with fine ^ 
self-possession, sense of duty, generous subor- / 
dination; but there has been a deplorable waste 
of energies :— if* 

Boys speak of their masters with respect, of their 
school with pride, but of their work, constantly and * 
publicly, with contempt and dislike, 

CHARACTER GOOD, INTEI.I.ECT INFERIOR. 

On the other side Mr. Benson frankly admits *? 
that in the Appointments Board at Cambridge ; 
he finds a rapidly incresiSing demand on the part 
of employers for men of the ordinary pubKc" ' 
school type. These they do not want trained > 
in commercial accomplishments, preferring to -, 
teach them those in their own way'. 'What they •. 
want is general intelligence and that unique ! 
power of dealing with other people withotit 
either pretension or servility which the public 
seliool undeniably produces. Mr. Benson also 3 
quotes statistics from Oxford to prove that the V’ 
public schools and universities do not produce 
a crop of wastrels and loafers. Out of 155 men-'.-! 
.admitted to Wadham College only 22 are de- ■' 
scribed as “ uncertain ” jqf “ unsettled ” at ' 
present, and these are chiefly Colonials who , 
have been lost sight of:— 

The Englishman is supremely competent to establish ;| 
excellent relations with his colleagues and itoieiiois, and 
to do his work in a trustworthy and mechanical way. 
Where he fails is in his lack of origination, of grasp, of " 
seeing possibilities. •_ ij 

It Is not lack of character, but solely our 
intellectual inferiority, which has enabled GePurl 
mans and Americans to beat us in worlti^ 
competition. 
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“A SHAM, A DEUJSION, AND 
A FRAUD,” 

Our System of Education. 

In the article entitled “ In My Study,” which 
Canon Deane has written for the Treasury for 
ten years now, there are some pertinent remarks 
about Education in the October number. 

PC»1DER1NG THE PROBLEM IN SOLITUDE. 


tow^ he run® errands. ^Mary is generally sent 
out w do domestic work far beyond her physical 
strength. The whole system is unsound and 
bad, and the money spent is almost wasted. 
Somehow or other the State, if it would train 
good citizens, ought to make school attendance 
compulsory to the age of nineteen. It is the 
business of the State to overcome the economic 
and other diiSculties. 


Sitting on the shore of a Highland loch in a 
remote comer of Scotland, where there is no 
railway within twenty miles and where letters 
are delivered in the most fitful fashion, he has 
pondered over this important question. The 
casual postman had brought him various Educa¬ 
tion Reports, abounding with statistics, tables, 
estimates. Altogether our Education system costi, 
us many millions a year, and the result is, he says, 
a ghastly failure. The authorities publish reams 
of figures, conferences discuss what Tommy and 
Mary shall be taught and how they shall be 
taught it, and new subjects are constantly being 
added to the syllabus. The test of education, he 
goes on to say, is its lasting effect upon those 
who leave school; and the true way of discover¬ 
ing what our expenditure and organisation have 
done for Tommy and Mary is to examine them, 
say, when they are twenty-three. 

WHAT WE GET I OR OUR MONEY. 

The theory of any education worthy the name 
is that it trains character, makes intelligent 
citizens, and prepares for earning a livelihood. 
At twenty-three Tommy may be a healthy and 
excellent young man, or he may be a wastrel 
If the latter, the educational system is largely to 
blame, says Canon Deane; but if the former, 
bow much of it is due to his early schooling? 
If he has learnt discipline and espnt de corps, 
it is probably due as much to the Scouts or 
membership of some other organisation He is 
supposed to be a capable citizen and probably he 
has a vote. To learn the actual reasons guiding 
him in using the vote is a bewildering expe¬ 
rience. At the age of thirteen he probably had 
a'f^r knowledge of English history. At twenty- 
thr^g! he has forgotten everything. Finally, his 
scluxtling has probably helped him little in the 
earning of good wages. Look at the collective 
product of our huge expenditure—for instance, 
the crowd pouring through the gates to witness 
a football match. Are we getting value for our 
money? 

The fault of the system is obvious enough. 
Just when a boy is beginning to learn he leaves 
school, whereas he ought to remain till he is 
nineteen. Instead, Tommy, if he is a rustic, 
does odd jobs about a farm; if he lives in a 


INDIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

The cause of education owes much to re¬ 
ligion, and without the abiding influence of 
spiritual aspiration education is mostly a 
matter of dust and bones. The problem is 
never an easy one for the administrator, and 
in India there is no more thorny question than 
what should constitute the ideal university, 
wherein the modern man may acquire efficiency 
in the things of this world without closing his 
heart to the potent influences of the past. 
The subject is dealt with in the broadest spirit 
of toleration in East and West, by Rai 
Bahadur Lala Baij Nath, who writes under the 
title, “ The Influence of Indian Universities in 
the East.” The present condition of things 
IS aptly summarised :— 

The univerhities are merely examining bodies, composed 
of a cettain number of educationalists and others, and 
concerning themselves chiefly with testing the progress of 
learning through examinations Being more or less 
Ctovernm^t institutions, with their policy of non 
fcrencc in religjouh matters, they cannot be expected to 
teach the principles of any particular religion Their 
text hooks both in literature and philosophy may and do 
provide for the teaching of morality, and in some cases 
the broad principles of religion also But beyond this 
they cannot go And the result is that, although the 
Indian mind has been much broadened by their educa¬ 
tion, and the standard of both public and private morality 
amongst Indians has become as high as that of any other 
r ivilised people, the religious ideal is not yet what it 
ought to be The man of education may be a good and 
estimable man in both public and private life, but be u 
not as a rule imbued with any deep feeling of religion 
The great majority of our men of education are ignorant 
of those noble ideals of life which were the heritage of 
our sages of the past 

To correct this a movement has been set bn 
foot to secure Ihe establishment of universities 
in which the odd religious and moral ideals mriM 
have their place, but it is exceedingly dilSctllt 
to put “new wine into old bottles,” and all 
experiments up to the present have, to a lar^fe 
extent, spelled failure. " 

“ Above principal martial geniuses of the 
world, Nelson stands out as the only one who 
led entirely by love instead of ruling through 
fear.” So says Capt. M. Kerr, writinglOn the 
Spirit of Nelson in the Ntneteenik Century. 



ABO0T N^N 

THE MISTAKES OF INGERSOLL. 

In the Forum fo«* September Mr. E. M. Chap^^ 
man wiitei a veiry ttem^rate're^ew of Robert G. 
Ingersoll, theoiogian.. He promunces Ittgersoll 
too much the creature of a haK-century which 
made more discoveries in the realm of natural 
science than it could digest. His influence was 
largely that of a rhetorician rather than of a 
leader and inspirer of men. He was a half¬ 
hearted and inconsistent evolutioniA, only partly 
true to the very philosophy which he professed 
He had no passion for the past. He fell a 
willing victim to the promoters of the remark¬ 
able mechanistic boom which prevailed about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. “ He was 
so sure that physics and chemistry accounted 
for everything that he seemed prepared to 
excommunicate from the congregation of intelli¬ 
gent men all who did not assent to a physico¬ 
chemical theory of the universe, with the men 
.and women in it.” He Judged the past by its 
worst rather than by its best. He measured 
religion by its accidents rather than by its 
essence. He was totally oblivious to the side of 
Christian te.aching which insists that there is a 
place in every man’s life for reverence and the 
spirit of teachableness, “ an equal call for him 
to stand upon his feet, a free man, confident in 
his ability to go forward along paths of service 
and progress ” Ingersoll thus fails to exert 
lasting influence because he denied th% element 
of purpose in life, and men will not suffer their 
lives to be put to intellectual confusion in this 
way. 

THE GRIMM CENTENARY. 

One of the centenaries of the present year 
IS that of the publication of the collection of 
fairy tales of the Brothers Grimm. In the 
month of May it was just a hundred ye.irs since 
the first appearance of this classic of children’s 
literature. The Deutsche Rundschau for May 
commemorafed the event by a short article, and 
in the Book Monthly of September Jnlia 
Cltesson tells once more the origin of the 
famous collection. 

We learn how the brothers travelled about 
the country, taking down from the lips of 
peasants and women the tales which had been 
'■Current from generation to generation, with a 
view to making an authentic record of them 
as a contribution to the history of mythology, 
the natural poetry of the people. The first 
85 stories appeared in 1812; three years later 
70 j^ore tales were ready; and in 1837 the 
edii^bfi dedicftted to Bettina von Arnim oon- 


OF LETTEIIS. 

tained 168 tales, to which were added nine 
children’s legends of Swiss origin. The tales 
were not slow to win wide popularity, for they 
appealed to grown-ups as well as to children. 
Soon translations of them appeared in various 
European languages, notably in Danish, 
Trench, and English, and to-day the “ House¬ 
hold Tales ” belong not to Germany alone, but 
to the whole civilised world. 

ARNOLD BENNETT. 

The subject of Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe’s inter¬ 
view in London is the popular noveli.st of 
the Five Towns, who lives at Fontainebleau. 
Arnold Bennett, we are informed, has reduced 
the profession of literature to a scientifically- 
conducted business. “ He studied ‘ lines ' and ' 
‘ openings ’ exactly like a pushing young cotn- 
mercidl traveller. He got up early, and- Sat 
down to breakfast at eight sharp. He decided 
what he would do long before he di^l it. No 
wailing for ‘ inspiration.’ No dreamy idleness. 
No false starts. After breakfast, settle down to 
work ; write so much a day.” 

The interviewer recalls a conversation with 
the famous author in the days of his apprentice¬ 
ship. “ In a Soho restaurant, where even the ’ 
cigarettes we smoked were French, he told me 
one night what he meant to do. He would in¬ 
vent sensation stories—fantasies, he called 
ihcm—to make money, and also because they 
amused him. He would compile also a manual 
for authors. He knew this was wanted. He 
was constantly asked by literary aspirants for 
advice through the columns of his paper. His 
business instinct saw a good opening here. 
Then, turn and turn about with shilling 
shockers, he would write novels about the life of 
the people in the Potteries. Not the work-people 
who, with magic fingers, make pots upon the 
wheel, and bake them, and paint them, and 
glaze them, and send them forth all over the 
world, to be eaten ofl and drunk out of and 
washed in. No; these he did not knov^ and 
his art is, before everything else, an art ot iriose 
intimacy. The middle class he did knoW^ dot ' 
only how they lived, but what they thotight. 
He would take th^ men and women of one dis¬ 
trict, a district which most of us think of as 
grey, monotonous, depressing, and would show 
that life had its vivid moments, its ecstasies, its 
humours, there as everywhere else. -What Zola 
did for Paris, Thomas Hardy for Wessex, 
Trollope for Barchester, Jane Austen for the 
comfortable classes—rural England during the ' 
early nineteenth century—.Arnold Bennett 
solved to do for the Five Towns." ,j| 
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MUSIC AND PAINTING IN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Windsor Magazine for September has an 
article, by Mr. Austin Chester, on Music in 
Picture. 

PICTURES INSPIRED BY MUSIC. 

According to Pater, all art constantly aspires 
towards the condition of music, and if that 
is true, adds Mr. Chester, the painter’s art 
may well be at its highest when it is treating 
of musical matter. How many beautiful pic¬ 
tures would have been lost to the world had 
there not been close association between music 
_ and painting ! Some depend entirely on music 
for their inspiration—for instance, Terburg’s 
“ The Guitar Lesson.” Much of the beauty of 
Lippo Lippi’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi ” is 
due.to the mounted heralds blowing trumpets 
One of Lord Leighton’s important pictures is 
, “The Triumph of Music,” and his “Orpheus 
^d Eut'ydice ” also owes its inspiration to 
' music. A fine work by Watts is “ Hope 
a symbolic figure sitting on a globe with a 
broken lyre in her hand, from, which she strives 
to get all the music possible out of the one 
remaming string. In “ The Music-Master ” 
Jan Steen has introduced the harpsichord, an 
instrument which Sir William Quiller Orchard- 
son has also used with decorative effect. 

BIBLICAL SCENES. 

The alliance between music and painting was 
probably brought about by the instrumentality 
■ ,of religion, and we can no more, says the 
^ writer, exclude religion from art without art’s 
. suffering than we can sever painting from 
•I music. The three, he finds, are inseparable. In 
>jthc many pictures of Old Testament scenes 
, artists have rightly introduced the trumpet in 
processions and at feasts. In her triumphal 
song Miriam took a timbrel in her hand and 
the women followed her with timbrels and 
dances. Mr. William Gale is a painter of “ The 
of Miriam,” and many artists have given 
HS * ^tures of David playing before' Saul. 
Another picture inspired by the Bible narrative 
is Mr. Arthur Hacker’s “ By the Rivers of 
Babylon," and the same subject has been 
Rented by Mr. William Etty. 

• MODERN SUBJECTS. 

Among modern subjects may be cited 
Andante Espressivo,” by Mr. Stanhope 
"Forbes, and “The Violinist,” by Mr. John 
.‘Ptsttie. In Albert Moore’s “ The Quartette ” 
,oijfi of the instruments represented is the viol, 
a modified _ form of lute, but the performers 
stre all playing on modern stringed instruments. 



Harps and organs, ancient apd modern, appear 
in many pictures. Mr, Frank Dicksee’s 
“ Harmony,” in wluGh an organ figures, is 
one of'the sUbjIcts reproduced in me article. 
.Among the picjtufes of the modern piano may 
be mentioned “ The Moonlight Sonata,” by 
Ernest Oppler, Sir W. Q. Orchardson’s “ Her 
.Mother’s Voice,” and many others, not for¬ 
getting Whistler’s famous picture. Then there 
are the pictifres of Shakespeare’s songs, which 
are to be dealt with in a future article. Alto¬ 
gether, the subject is a vast one, including as 
it does representations of all musical instru¬ 
ments, ancient and modern, separately or in 
groups, pictures of fanciful instruments, 
dancing and singing with musical accompani¬ 
ment, pictures of angels, who are mostly repre¬ 
sented playing on musical instruments, etc., 
etc., besides the many pictures in which com¬ 
posers and musicians appear. 

THE DELLA ROBBIA FAMILY. 

Continuing his interesting study of the art 
of the Della Robbia family in the September 
number of the Architectural Review, Mr. J. 
Edgeumbe Staley deals with Andrea and 
Giovanni, nephew and grand-nephew of Luca 
Della Robbia. 

Andrea Della Robbia (1435-1525) was the 
eldest son of Luca’s elder brother Marco. He 
served a* long apprenticeship with his uncle, 
learning his uncle’s methods and not a few of 
his secrets. His works, says the writer, show 
how he grafted upon his uncle’s simple and 
devotional manner the attributes of exuberant 
life and passion. The keynote of his work is 
hum:m .sympathy. Andrea was no mere 
imitator of his uncle, but constantly struck out 
new lines. A distinctive feature of his work 
is the halo, which Luca used sparingly. His 
patron saint being St. Francis of Assisi, it was 
fitting he should display his finest talents in 
the saint’s honour. His best things, therefore, 
are to be seen upon the Sasso della Verna, the 
scene of the saint’s reception of the stigmata. 
His masterpiece, “ The Crucifixion,” is the 
altarpiece in the Chapel of the Stigmata at La 
Verna. Of his detached compositions the 
statue of St. Francis is stated to be the mp»t 
appealing. The work was executed in Andrea’s 
studio at Florence, and was then carried piece 
by piece up the mountain fastnesses. his 
seven sons, Giovanni alone remained under the 
parental roof, and carried on the work of 'hts 
father. His earliest reliefs were “ 

He excelled in plastic portraiture. Twi^ap^ 
brothers also carried op ’the Ddlla RobN^^lIt 



;A ^6lMf M0ffeAL 'RlE^pip. ,' 

'^THe Moni^ Record; %'ita» Sep¬ 

tember numw/ that it M»a« tjttfd.m 
January, 1871, apd *Kat ^ 4 » August issue whs 
No. 500.* It tec^d for a paper 

devoted entirely to IPtisic, and It is attributed, 
in part, to the increasing interest taken by lovers 
of music in matters ooncerping the art, and to 
the fact that the magazine has kept pace with 
the times. For many years after the magazine 
was founded there was continued opposition to 
Wagner's music in England, but Professor 
Prout, the first editor of the Record, and Pro¬ 
fessor Niecks, still a contributor, were among 
the first to recognise the importance of the 
new art. Schumann, too, met with much 
opposition, but the Record fought on behalf 
of this prominent champion of the romantic 
school. Later on the same thing happened 
with Brahms, and again the Record espoused 
the cause of a composer whose fame is now 
assuied. From the beginning the Record has 
also encouraged British composers and British 
music. Besides the notices of new works, new 
books, concerts, etc., the magazine publishes 
technical and historical artifles, and an ex¬ 
cellent feature is the foreign correspondence, 
which chronicles the leading musical events of 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia, and Ameiica. 


HARROW SCHOOL-SONGS. 

Of what use is it that e\ cry boy wlfo goes to 
Harrow learns some fifty songs, written in 
praise of himself and his surroundings? asks 
“ G. E. W.,” who contributes an article on 
Harrow School-Songs to the Octobei number of 
the Arena. 

ALTHORS AMJ COMPOSFRS. 

If the school-songs do nothing else they at 
least, replies the writer, inspire a boy with a 
pride in his school, and in after life keep alive 
memories “ of the great days in the distance 
enchantetl. The Harrow songs, he says, are 
unrivalled, both in quality and in quantity. Be¬ 
sides her National Anthem, " Forty Years On,’ 
Harrow has fifty-five other songs of high merit 
and known by heart by every boy long before he 
leaves school. The Harrow ^ng-Book con¬ 
tains the songs of eleven writers and three com¬ 
posers. The first and largest part gives the 
songs with music by John Farmer, composed 
between i86a and 1885; the second those by 
Eaton Faning between 1885 and 1901; ^nd the 
third the compositions of br. Percy Buck since 
1901. These composers have been the music 
ors at Harrow sines 1864. The most 
of the authors has been Mr. Bowen 
'*jE, B/’J, whose contributions number 
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twenly-tnnef Other cohlributori litcludife E. W. ’ 
Howson, C. J. Maltby, the Rev. Jamdh Robert¬ 
son, etc. v 

“forty years on.” , 

The last and mdst famous of the Harrav 
songs is “ Forty Years On,” the combined work 
of Mr. Bojven and John Farmer. Written ift 
1872, it is now almost a national possession, for 
it is known in many another school in Britain. 
The third verse is the Old Boys’ verse, and at 
terminal concerts they sing alone of “ the greqt 
days in the distance enchanted.” The first and 
the last verses run :— 

Forty years on, when afar and asunder, 

Parted are those wlio are singing to day, 

When you look back, and forgetfully wonder 
What you were like in vour work and your plav; 
Then, it may be, there will often <omc o’er you 
Glimpses of notes, like the catch of a soAg— 

Visions of boyhood shall float them before you, 

Echoes of dreamland sh\ll bear them along 

1 orty >ears on, growing older and older, 

Shorter m wind, as in memory long. 

Feeble of foot, and rheiimitic of shoulder, 

What will It help you that once you were strong ■' 
(»od give us bases to guard or beleaguer, 

G imes to play out, whether earnest or lun, , 

Fights for the fearless and goils for the eager. 

Twenty and thirty and forty \ears on* 


ABUSE OF THE PROGRAMME. W 

The second number of the Munc Review 
(12, Noel Street, Soho), a quarterly edited by 
■Mr. R. Stuart Welch, opens with an article « 
on “ Music and the Programme.” * 

Ihe writer, Mr. John Henderson, points out J 
the present tendency towards realism in musical 
I \pression. 1 he public demands a story, and , ;I 
the compost r, working for a living, endeavours i | 
to please the public. What does the music w 
icpresent'^ What is it about? Such questions'.* 
•ire consttintly .isked, and must, it seems, be 
as often answered before an audience can m 
appreciate fine music. No musician will despise 
the help obtained from an analytical explana-^'j 
tion of the structure of a work, but we ot^ht ^3 
to rid ourselves of the h'.ibit of affixing IsMs’ J 
to musical compositions. Beethoven’s 
light ” Sonata and 1 schaikowsky’s “ Pathetic^’ P 
Sjmphonv arc cited as instances. Progranune ' 
writers are exhorted to have a care lest the i 
music of the future be hampered by their | 
endeavours in the present. Those who educate » 
the public are asked to remember that the^,* 
greatest music is what we call absolute music. ^ 
lliey should use their words rather hj teach 
that such music must be its own explanation/^ 
and that to attempt to find a hidden plot is^” 
to attempt to discover the scent of the rQS|^|| 
by tearing away the petals. 



RHYTHMICAL MUSICAL 
GYMNASTICS. 

In the current number of the German Arena, 
the first part of a new volume, there is a short 
article on the new Jaques-Dalcroze Training 
School for Rhythmical Gymnastics at Hellerau, 
near Dresden. There is also an article on the 
same subject in the Musical Times for Sep¬ 
tember. 

. THE DALCROZE SCHOOL. 

One writer describes the school, with its 
festival buildings, as the Bayreuth of Dancing, 
but it is not, and does not profess to be, a 
school of dancing. Designed by Herr Heinrich 
Tessinow, with the assistance of Herr 
Alexander von Salzmann, the painter, the 
festival hall, in its clear, simple proportions, 
does not pretend to be anything but an en¬ 
closed space. The lighting of the stage and 
the auditorium has been most ingeniously 
arranged, producing a result of ideal simplicity. 
It is an evenly distributed, not directly visible, 
and absolutely shadeless light, which can be 
increased and decreased at will. The border 
between the stage and the audience is occupied 
by the space for an orchestra of sixty per¬ 
formers. There is no stage curtain. 

INTERESTING RESULTS. 

Rhythmically regulated movement, says M. 
Jaques-Dalcroze, is in itself an element of joy. 
At the end of June the school held its first 
annual festival, and gave interesting demon¬ 
strations of rhythmical gymnastics in simple 
and highly applied forms. After simple exer¬ 
cises, graceful dances, and march-like move¬ 
ments, the .students proceeded to give inter¬ 
pretations of emotions, such as joy, brightness, 
pain, sadness, etc., but the climax was reached 
by movements associated with the performance 
of a Prelude by Bach, a three-part fugue, which 

, was beautifully represented by twelve girls and 
six youths. Bach’s Invention in G minor and 
the Prelude and Fugue E minor by Men¬ 
delssohn were also represented. Magnificent 
also seems to have been the musical and plastic 
presentment of the first part of Act II. of 
GlUck’s “ Orfeo,” with its choruses and 
dances of the Furies. M. Jaques-Dalcroze, 
who had himself composed several items, was 
the recipient of enthusiastic ovations as the im¬ 
portance of his idea and work for the musical 
education of the individual was demonstrated; 
for the exercises are intended largely as a pre¬ 
liminary to the study of music, being designed 
to impart the instinct of time and measure and 
the sense of rhythm. 

• Ii) connection with the recent Festival an in- 





teresting hancH>ook was published, ^ deseribuigr > 
the buildings and setting forth the aims of the 
institution. A hostel for students is part of the 
syheme. M. Emile Jaques-Dalcroze is a well- 
known Swiss composer, and at the time of his 
invention of the sysl^ he was a professor at 
the Geneva Conservatoire. It was a great dis¬ 
appointment that he did not come to England in 
the spring, as was anticipated, to give demon¬ 
strations of his interesting method. 

THE WAR SONG. 

The October Pall Mall contains a finely illus^- 
Irated paper on war-songs and their singers. 

T. H. Manners-Howe, the author, says the war- 
song, or battle-hymn, whatever the form of its 
expression, is essentially sentiment in its most 
dynamic form, and we should be as foolish to 
ignore its importance as to refuse to recognise 
one of the laws of nature. A British general 
officer has told how, during the Franco-German 
War, he heard the whole of the German in¬ 
fantry, when lying under the fire of the French 
batteries, burst forth into that most pathetic 
of war-songs, “ Dcr gutc Kamarad.” It sus¬ 
tained them under the most arduous test to 
which infantry can be put, and carried them 
on to eventual succesS. In spite of the attempt 
of the Naval and Military Musical Union, the 
popularising of a better class of song among 
our fighting men has proved a failure. Tommy 
.ind Jack' are hymn singers. The author draws 
a vivid picture of Sunday evening service on 
a battleship one stormy night:— 

As the strong voices of the seamen were lifted in the 
familiar strains of the old hvmn, 

“ H.srk, hark, my soul, angelic songs are swelling 

O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore,” 

It was not the ship’s harmonium which proved the real 
accompaniment There was a mightier music abroad in 
the deep diapason of the elements, in the roar of the 
gale, and the backward surge ol the great seas as they 
vainly pounded the steel sides of the warship. And 
through this Atlantic accompaniment of winds and waves 
the men sang on, as though stimulated to competing 
heartiness • 

’’Far, far awaj, like bells at evening pealing. 

The voice of Jesus sounds o’er hind and sea.” 

As the great ship drove onwards through the gathering 
shadows of that Sunday evening there were many for 
whom the familiar poetry of the words in this strange 
and dramatic setting were invested with an unwonted 
meaning and reality. 

Mr. Gladstone used to tell how an fingUsh 
lady, a friend of his, chartering a cab for the 
day in Dublin, said to the drivef, “ You won’t 
mind if I take you for the day?” “.Is It m0 
mind, me lady? ” was hi^s gallant reply. “ SwPO* 

I wouldn’t mind if ye tuk me for life! ”— 

E. Lyttelton in the Nineteenth Centtuy, • ‘ 
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^ JULES MASSENET. 

There are two appreciations of Jules Mas¬ 
senet, the French operatic composer, who 
died a few weeks ago, in the magazines for 
September. 

SPOILT BY SUCCESS. 

M. Calvocoressi, who writes in the Musical 
Times, says that the career of Massenet, who 
was born' in 1842, may be described as an 
almost uninterrupted series of successes. His 
first ambitious work, however, was an absolute 
failure. This was an op^ra-comique entitled 
“ Don Cesar de Bazan ” (1872). Other failures 
there were, but they seem to have passed un¬ 
perceived under the favour of his radiant 
triufnphs Among the more memorable suc¬ 
cesses, “ Manon,” “ Werther,” and “Thais" 
are named Altogether, Massenet has composed 
twenty-four operatic works, incidental music 
for several plavs, pianoforte pieces, songs, 
choral works, oratorios, and some church music. 
According to the French critic, the author of 
this article, Massenet’s chief idiosyncrasy was 
an Overwhelming desire to court success Con¬ 
sequently, when he found his music proved 
• effective and became popular, he carefully 
avoided changing his manner, and finally sank 
into sheer mannerism. The marvel is that so 
gifted a musician should have succeeded so well 
in throwing away his gifts Success seems to 
have spoiled him. The earnest idtals, the 
thirst for progress, remained unknown to hirn 
He wrote for his time, and his time repaid 
his labours well His “ Don Quichotte ” (iqio) 
was heard at the London Opera House in the 
spring‘of the piescnt ^ear 

ESRLY STRUCOI ES. 

Writing in the For/nigiitJv Pcview, Mr. A. 
Beaumont gives us a picture of Massenet’s 
early struggles. As the composer himself said, 
he began his artistic career with great en¬ 
thusiasm, but soon discovered that it was not 
sufficient to have won the Grand Prix de Rome 
Success was slow in coming, but in spite ol 
apparent failure he continued to compose, and, 
as he says, he had no mo<e reason to be 
ashamed of hi^ inspirations than of having 
played the kettledrum at the Th^dtre Lyrique 
in his early days, and of having played that 
very instrument in the orchestra on the night 
of the first production of Gounod’s " Faust. 
The opera " Manbn ’’ (1884) was a tremendous 
success. It was followed in 1885 by " Le Cid,” 
irt which Jean and Edouard de Reszke made 
th^C dihuts. The most famous vocalists have 
interpreted his tworks. Besides the brothers de 


Reszkp, Pauline 'Viar4nt, Emma Nevada, Sybil 'A 
Sanderson, Emma Calve, Mary Garden, Las- ,| 
salle. Van Dyck, and many others may be 
named. Massenet never attended the first per- ,, :j 
formance of any of his works. , 


WHISTLER AND HIS ART. 

I t 

A WRITER in the Connoisseur for September ’ '>{ 
draws attention to the exhibition of Whistler’s ' 
works at the Tate Gallery. 

SYMPHONirS IN WHITE 

Any one of the examples of Whistler’s art 
shown would, he says, be a welcome addition '• 
to the permanent collection, for Whistler is most ^ 
infidequatelv represented in the Gallery. Among ’ 
the works included in the exhibition is the pic- ' 
lure “ At the Piano ’’ (1859), which the 

Athenceum stigmatised as being marked by “ a i® 
recklessly bold manner and sketchiness of the , 
wildest and roughest kind.” Judged by the 
standard of to-day, the writer says it is highly 
finished. But it is not Whistler’s greatest , | 
picture, though no other example, perhaps, j 

suggests so completely the range of his powers. 
Another picture is that known as “ The Little , 
White ■<jirl ’’ tSymphony in White, No. 2), 
painted in 1864. As a merely technical achieve- 
meni this picture, w'e are told, can hold its 
own with any of the permanent works in the ; 
Tate Gallery A third picture, " The Two Little i 
White Girls ’’ (Symphony in White, No. 3), < 

is datid 1807 It is said to be less spontaneous 
than the picture previously named, but the 
drapriies are described as marvels of soft 
purity ^ 

“ THE world’s C.RC\TFST M\STERPIECE." 

The portrait of Miss Alexander (1872) makes 
up a quartette of pictures which arc “ the way- 
marks of the artist’s progress ’’ _ This last 
picture is considered the most exquisite bloom 
of Whistler’s art. Not only is it perfect in 
its w.iv, it is the most perfect picture of its 
kind in the woild. Nominally a portrait, } 
.ictually it is a superb piece of harmonic decora- 
lion, a patterned arrangement of line and colour, 
of which Miss Alexander’s figure forms the 
principal portion. In this sense it is, in the 
writer’s opinion, the world’s greatest master- ,■ 
piece. If the picture ever comes into the 
market, he thinks it should be secured for the , ' 
nation at almost any cost. Indeed, he goes ^ 
so far as to say one would rather have it than*l|! 
half-a-dozen canvases for which large sums.iS 
have been paid. * ■ ^ 



.the music 


f An article on the “ <^mese and Their Music,” 
by A. Corbett-Smlth, appears in the September 
^ issue of the J^bsical Times. 

' In hccord with Chinese traditions, the firsi 
authentic record of the existence of Chinese 
music is an account of its. destruction. We 
learn that the Emperor tsin Chi Hwangti 
(about 200 B.c.) decreed that Chinese history 
should begin with his own reign, and that he 
caused all previous historical and other literature 
to be destroyed. Thus perished the ancient 
music of China. Nevertheless the writer thinks 
it is safe to assert that music, singing, and 
dancing were in constant demand for ritual and 
festival in China from the earliest times. In 
more modern times, however, the practice of 
music has fallen into disrepute, and the 
strenuous efforts which have been made to revive 
it have met with small measure of success. Yet 
poetry and music are indissolubly united in the 
' Chinese mind even to-day. Confucius, some 
a,500 years ago, made a journey through the 
Empire, collecting and writing down national 
songs, and his collection is one of the treasures 
of Chinese literature. All the ballads are in 
rhyme. Three stan/as of a poem are quoted, 
but the writer is unable to trace any music to it. 


PIONEERS IN “ PROGRAMME ” MUSIC. 


At the present time the practice of music in 
China is considered rather contemptible than 
otherwise. It plays an important part in festi¬ 
vals and at funerals, but the professional 
musicians belong to the lowest class of society 
The incidental music used in the drama is of 
particular intenest, though it is stated to be 
more mhligned by foreigners than any other 
i form of the art. In the domestic drama an 
' orchestra of flutes, strings, drums, and gongs 
, is used; in martial and historical drama a simi¬ 
lar orchestra is used, but without the wood¬ 
wind. Tha character of the music and the 
changes of tempo, etc., enable the audience to 
tell what action to expect on the stage. It is 
thus possible to foresee whether the general and 
his army are going to be victorious or not, or 
whether the village Romeo will be happily united 
to the maiden of his choice . Thus the Chinese, 
it is pointed out, were the pioneers in " pro¬ 
gramme *' music. Chinese music, as it still 
exists, remains, like the Chinese mind and 
character, incomprehensible to the foreigner. 
The orchestra plays almost entirely in unison, 
but, as the instruments arc not constructed with 
exact precision, the result is generally discord¬ 
ant in char.acter, ITie social reform which is 
now spreading in China ts at last beginning to 
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extend to music ako, and dtof^hs the 
writer was present at a concert given by CmineSe 
lady students, the programme of which was 
almo.st entirely Western. Even gramophones 
and piano-players have found their way into 
China. 


PLUMBAGOS. 

What are plumbagos? In the September 
issue of thf Connoisseur Mr, Weymer Mills 
explains that they are miniatures in lead pencil, 
a style of portraiture which, it is now i^ing 
conceded, had its great masters. 

The great plumbago period dates from the 
commencement of the Commonwealth to the 
accession of Queen Anne, reaching its zenith 
during the early years of the reign of Charles II. 
David Loggan and William Faithorne were the 
first of the seventeenth century plumbago 
artists. Loggan was to the lead pencil what 
Van Dyck was to the brush, while Faithornp’s 
portraits, asserts Mr. Mills, are more like 
shadows of Lely. One of the finest Loggans in 
existence is a portrait of Cardinal Mazarin, done 
in 1659 Paton was another great plumbago 
artist of this period ; Bellamy did Cromwell in 
1659; Thomas Forster’s "Duke and Duchess 
of Marlborough ” reposes at the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum; and Bernard Lews (the 
second) portrayed Bonnie Prince Charlie and 
Peg Woffington. In Georgian days we find 
Zincke, the Richardsons, and others. Mar^ 
of these artists were also engravers. A portrait 
of Nathaniel Lee, by F.iithorne, is estimated 
as worth ils weight in precious stones. Later 
portraits include one of Washington Irvjng, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, and one of .Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, bv himself 


10 TRIUMPHE ! 

Buss CiRMAN contributes an inspiriting song, 
” Triumphalis,” to the Atlantic Monthly, from 
which we quote the first and last stanzas :— 

Soul, art thou sad again. 

With the old sadness > 

Thou shall be glad again > 

With a new gladness, 

When April siln and rain 
Mount to the teeming brain 
With the earth madnetf. 


Thou Shalt grow strong again, 
Confident, tender,—! 

Battle with wrong sgtiia. 

Be truth’s dljfender,—, ' 

OI thb immbrtal ttgin 
Bom attak, , '• 

Jfever ’iarWoS .t ' • 







' SPORT AN0 
GAME-PLAYING IN CHURCH. 

Mr. G. R. S. Mead, the editor of The Quest, 
contributes a notable article on “Ceremonial 
Gatne-playing and Dancing in Mediaeval 
Churches. ” To modem minds, any mixture of 
realism and religion is undesirable, but our 
forebears were very human and more imagina¬ 
tive than the present sedate generation—hence 
their adoption of many picturesque*observances 
whiciy^unfortunately, are now things of the past. 
One*®! the best known ecclesiastical games is 
that of Pelota, which is thus described :— 

The canon who had been most recently received stood 
ready, holding his ball {'pelotte) in front of his chest, in 
the nave ol^St. Stephen’s, about one or two of the clock 
in the afternoon. He then presented it formally to the 
dean, or tn the senior dignitary present, who put what 
is termed the poke of his amice over his head in order 
to manipulate the ball with greater ease. When the dean 
had ceremoniously taken over the ball, he supported it, 
as the canon had done, on his breast with his left arm. 
And thereupon he immediately caught hold of one of 
the canons by the hand and began a dance, which was 
followed by the dancing of the other canons in a circle 
or in another mode. Then the sequence “ Praises to the 
Paschal Victim ” was chanted, accompanied by the 
■ organ, in order tn make the singing more regular and 
*more ia time with the dance-movement. The organ 
was within hearing of the actors or executants, as they 
played their parts at a place in» the nave where, prior 
to i6qo, was to be seen a kind of labyrinth, in the form 
of 'several interlaced circles, as is still the case in the 
cathedral of Sens.. But the hnest part of the proceedings 
was the “ circulation ” of the ball, that is to say the 
passing of it from the leader of the company to the 
several players, and repassing of it back by them to the 
president, who was probably in the middle of the ring 
clad in all his distinctive vestments and ornaments. 

Mr. Mead also describes at length the ritual of 
“ The Whipping of Alleluia,’’ “ The Percula of 
Naples,’’ etc., and gives many references and 
authorities which tend to show that these case-s 
were by no means isolated or due to peculiar or 
local conditions. 

Many ititt siig.iittf- hold that these ceremonies 
Were in a large meaisiire survivals of old folk 
customs and adaptations from pre-Christian 
religions, but Mr. Mead thinks that these games 
“ should have their heredity traced to a tradi¬ 
tion within the Church, and that, too, from early 
times.” The probatiilities are strongly in 
favdi^r of the. former theory, although altered to 
meet the exigencies of'primitive Christian ritual. 

the sportsman as 

PRESERVER. 

’sportsman has been terribly maligned, 
and ineiny' whetr have '.repeat^- the “ let's IcUl 
somethin^;” anecdote,, ns representing the ideal 


HUMOUR; 
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of the English shooting-man, should, by of 
repentance, read “The Debt of Ihe Naturalist 
to the Sportsman ” in this month’s BdSy's 
Magazine. The writer does not trouble to defi^ 
the particular pains and penalties inflicted oh 
the lesser creature, but views the hunter aS , 
the presiding genius to whom nature hersdlf is 
somewhat indebted. Thus fish, rats, and frogs 
would have a poor time were it not for the' 
kindly interference of the sportsman; and as for, : 
birds, well, these simply couldn’t exist without 
the fostering care of the man "with the gun. We 
give the author’s argument for what, it is 
worth :— 

There is no doubt that the occuiicnce of some rare.' 
birds in the Midland counties is to be attributed to (be 
hold which foxhunting has on the country. 

There are fewer gamekeepers and gardeners here than 
elsewhere, the coverts are kept for the foxes, and in the 
spring-time while the vixen is laying up her cubs the birds 
nre nesting in undisturbed quiet in the thick hedges and 
trees of the fox coverts. 

Then where foxes arc other vermin, stoats, rats, aird 
weasels are kept in check, and these are terrible foes to 
the nestlings. Altogether the fox is a most useful friend 
to the naturalist. A really well-managed fox covert is 
the best of sanctuaries for wild life. 

The general conclusion we must come to is that sport 
in general is one of the best allies the naturalist has, and 
could we imagine an England without sport, we might 
have a land as btrdle.ss and songless as Italy and parts 
of France are to-day. 


THE ORIGIN OF BILLIARDS. 

In’ JVindxor for October, Frederic Adye de¬ 
scribes the evolution and progress of the game 
of billiards. He says, though probably not so 
old as chess, billiards is certaillly a game of 
great antiquity. Its derivation is said to be 
from bal and yard, a stick. It is in no way 
akin to cricket, but certainly to croquet. An 
old print of 1710 represents a game of billiards 
with the ball being driven through arches stand¬ 
ing on the bed of the table. Carr and Kent- 
field appear to have been the earliest claimants 
of championship honours. The first-named 
flourished about 1825. Carr achieved his reptt- ■■ 
tation by means of the side twist. The magic 
of this was attributed to the-chalk that he used, 
and’he made quite a good thing by grinding up 
some fine chalk and retailing it in pill-boxes at 
2s. 6d. a-piece. Kentfield lived until 1873, and 
remained champion unbeaten till his star paled 
before that of John Roberts, the elder. Rent- 
field made great use of the spot stroke. His 
highest all-round break was ig6. The improve¬ 
ment in amateur play is said to have been great. . 
Once there was but ope amateur in the entire 
country credited with a too bi-eak. Now'doubm 





that number has more than once been achieved 
IQ the amateur championship. * 

Mr. Melbourne Inman, champion of English 
billiards, contributes his say on the modern 
game. He says we have reached such a high 
state of efficiency at the present time, that to him 
the future seems to rest with the individual 
player himself, his precision of striking, and 
consistency of form, plus the various scoring 
systems. The first place in scientific billiards, 
' he says, was taken by a French officer, one of 
the survivors of Napoleon’s Grande Arm^e, 
Capitaine Mingaud. While in captivity in Pans 
• he conceived the idea of dispensing with the 
mace and using the leather-tipped stick now- 
known as a cue. The father of modern billiards 
is John Roberts. He lifted the billiard table 
from amongst unpleasant surroundings and 
showed it to be the medium of scientific 
recreation. 

REMINISCENCES OF A COLONIAL 
JUDGE. 

In the September number of the Canadtnn 
' Magazine Mr. D. W. Prowse gives the remi¬ 
niscences of a garrulous old man, of " dear, 
delightful days of Arcadian simplicity, when 
port wine was a shilling a bottle, and we h id 
no debt.” His has been an unusually varied 
career. As a young fellow he was a lawyer, 
estate agent, representative of a great English 
fire insurance office, and member of the Legis¬ 
lature. Later in life his multitude of offices 
were worthy of Gilbcrtian comic opera He w.is 
district judge, police magistrate, chairman of 
Quarter Sessidns, chairman of the Board of 
Health, and inspector, with full control of the 
police. One morning he found himself admiral 
of the Bait Squadron and c.illed upon to take 
contmand and fight the French fishermen. 
When nominated for judge in T865 he had two 
' opjionents. Unfortunately for themselves, these 
individuals were overcome by lavish hospitality, 
qnd at the moment when the nominations had 
to be handed in found themselves on the steamer 
one hundred miles to leeward of the district. 
From his rich store of anecdotes regarding 
wrecking, robbery, and forgery, I select' the 
following, which tells how a cross-hackling 
judge was forced to laugh by an Irish in¬ 
spector’s wit. A man had been caught setting 
fire to his house. It was a clear case of arson. 
At the trial the judge cross-examined the in¬ 
spector very severely:— 

You arrested the prisoner? ” i 

“Yes, my lord.” 

" Wds he very much frightened? " 


‘ ‘ I* ' , * ‘ 

'* Terribly scared, my lord.” ' ‘ 

^‘You searched the pri^nftV-ivhat did you^ 
find, sir? ” 

" I found, my lord, the ' Key of Heaven ' (a 
Catholic prayer-book) in ofle pocket and his 
insurance policy in the other. He was prepared' 
for both worlds, my lord.” ’ 


MISSIONARIES AS MISCHIW- 
, MAKERS. 

The arrest of a number of Christians, uhaf'ged 
with conspiring against the life of the Gos^nor- 
Gcneral of Korea, is still “ wropt in mystery.” 
The Oriental Review contains an article by 
Bishop Harris, in which he says the kindest 
things about everyone concerned, and especially 
eulogises the paternal toleration of the Japanese 
Government in all matters of religion, and the 
missionaries work hand-in-hand with the 
authorities. He says :— 

The nammp of so many leading missionaries in Korea 
as being implirattd in the ronspiracv against the life of 
the Governor Generil is not to be taken in the sense that 
the Government is seeking to discredit them After the 
conclusion of the trial, T am coaihdcnt that it will appeat 
that the authorities have not for a moment regarded the 
missionaries is being connected with this scheme 
murder, but is pursuing a ditettlv opposite coutse 

To arfest and it»prison one’s friends is cer¬ 
tainly Gilbertian^ but we hope with the gooa 
Bishop that the incident will end happily for 
cveryon*^ concerned. 


“BULLS IN THE AIR” 

Mrs F; Lytieiton^ describing- in the Nine- 
tcentlL Century the humours of Irish servants, 
turns in a drove of Irish “bulls.” She 
says :— 

I believe it is lommonly supixiscd that no Iri$h man 
or womin ever opens his mouth without letting Tail aoffiio 
pearl of price in the shipe of a “ bull ” or other ulioon-' 
srioub witticism This is pirhips a slight exaggeration, 
but one does now and again come across a genume tpocu 
men I once had the good fortune to overheat 
myself Two working men were walking close behind 
me in Stephen’s Green, and one said to the other^ I 
nivtr seen sich times ’ What wid the cowld, an' what 
wid wan thing an’ another, there’s people dyin' *QW 
that niver died befower Bulls are oettlUaly iff thtf 
very air One breathes in .Ueland, and all 

classes A friend once eYpT&ined to me "my 

mother was the only one ot my aianti w-m evtr 

married She could see nothifff ttmihi the sen¬ 
tence, and was decidedly annoyed smilea vluch 

greeted it. (But, after all, as * buH ** e!f|%Sr«iy worse 
than Milton’s " fairest of her dsaaglTOM or tH 

remark of Thucydides that ^ 
the greatest of those that flfd 

fiom Bqitnnlt «!(■ 



The Iteviews Reviewed. 


THE FORt'^IIGHTLY REVIEW. 

We notice elsewhere Mr. Legge’s article on 
the late King, the first of fifteen papers on very 
diverse subjects, which makes the Fortnightly 
excelfent reading. Mr. Arthur A. Baumann 
writes on “ The Opportunity of the Unionists ” ; 
wei!|5^e glad to find one at least vftio can clear 
his ()tvn iniiid of cant. He says straightly :— 

It 4^. AO use deceiving ourselves about the Midlothian 
Sclf-dftception has been the bane of the Con- 
party. The victory of Major Hope was mH 
otfrtamly a triumph for Tariff Reform. Tho successful 
Qa&didate must accepted as the best witness oo the 
C&iise of his own success. Major Ho(>e has declared that 
he did not win on Tariff Reform; though he does not 
dwellp naturally, on the fact that he explicitly assured 
the electors that Tariff Reform was net the issue, 
l^either was the election an emphatic condemnation of the 
Home Rule Bill, for the increase in the Unionist vote 
was very small, a little over 5 per cent. The election was 
an unmistakable protest against the Insurance Act. 

“ Politicus ” is moved to discuss “ The 
Cntonist Land Policy in an entirely partisan 
I spifit, for he must know the value of such state¬ 
ment^ as these :— 

Striving to ta.x the landlord^ of their land, merely 
in order to gain votes in the towrui^ the liberal politicians 
ttre taxing the British farmers out of their farms and 
bomes> driving many of them acro^ the ocean, and 
iitcreasing the genenil (light from the country. Liberal 
policy, which during sixty years has done all the injury 
i* ‘.'O'.ild U> our .agrrculture, threatens to make its ruin 
irrfricvRble. 

Mr. Perceval Landon contributes an interest¬ 
ing survey of the affairs of “ Tibet, China, and 
India,” and Mr. Charles Boyd writes encourag- 
ingly on “ The New Day in Rhodesia.” 

Id contrast to these affairs of men we arc 
introduced anew in ‘‘ The Insects’ Homes ” to 
the miniature world discovered by Fabre. The 
reviewer is Maurice Maeterlinck, who writes 
charmingly of the heroes, monsters, and intel- 
I^tUals of the insect world. Here is an 
abs<^ing picture of Lilliputian nuptials :— 

All tald, the marriage nistonvi are dreadful, and, con- 
tra^ to'.wlial hWP'as in every other,world, here it is the 
feiAc{« .ef ^e pair that stands for strength and intclli- 
getretS. and ahlo for cruelty^and tyranny, which appear to 
be their htofltable consequence. .Almost every wedding 
cads in M.yloi«Bt and immediate death of the husband. 
Often ttavbride bqgW hr eating a certain number of 
suitors. of. these fantastic unions could 

be'’supptled 1>g'dM liapgtmdocian Scorpions, who, ns we 
know, runty.toMhn-cl^ and a long mil supplied with a 
rtlftg (fee friuk gfis wtrcmely dangerous. They 
“‘■^‘“^■■IjS.fi^.ieatitfal in the shape of a senti- 
motionless, with fingers 
^ip^tempiate end -othot blissfutly, 
pigjht 'i^'oneT.'tbair.ccBtuy, 
«bi(* loflftoe, li)etrU|ei<^tlL^ rde^'rnt ion. 


A 
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Next, the foreheads come together and touch; the mbirdu ' 

—if we can give the name of mouth to the monstroiia 
orifice that opens between the claws—are joined in a sort ' <4 
of kiss; after which the union is accomplished, the male 'I’-.j 
is transfixed with a mortal sting and the terrible spouse s 
crunches and gobbles him up with gusto. ,‘S 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The feature of the month’s chronicle is that' 
tte editor has arrived at the conclusion that the, Ja 
German Emperor really wants peace, and at ’..m 
B altic Port has recognised the value of the 
Triple Entente for the maintenance of the 
balance of power. Tlie Triple Alliance is, indeed, -d 
Mr. Maxde recognises, grateful to the Triple ,1 
Entente for saving them from the fire-eaters at: 
Berlin and their head, the German Crown 
Prince. This from the National, in place of the 
usual panic-screech, is quite refreshing. 

Mr. W. R. Lawson tells the story of the Mar¬ 
coni Company from his point of view. The' 
company, he says, was about to die a natural ^ 
death, when it secured as managing director in 
1909 Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, brother of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs and now Cabinet Minister. Then the J 
company inade an advantageous bargain with 
the Post Office. Again this year a much more 
advantageous arrangement has been made for 
the company with the Postmaster-General. The 
result has been success for the compamy at the 
expense of the taxpayer and the public. A com¬ 
mittee of inquiry is proposed, and the 'Writer 
l(K>ks forward to its examination of the Chan- ■ 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Agttorney-GeneraL if 
and the Postmaster-General—^who “ have figured 
more or less in this suspicious episode.” 

Mr. Borden’s opportunity, according to “ Ilti-' 
|)frinlist,” is to insist as a condition of Canada’s 
helping the British Navy, “without a supple¬ 
mentary British programme, no Canadian 
programme.” 

Mr. Maurice Low says that there is no hope of 
the Senate ratifying an appeal to The Hague on 
the H;iy-Pauncefote treaty. He reports that' 
there has been little evidence of rancour towards 
Great Britain In the American Press. The old 
days of twisting the lion’s tail have, gone. 

Mr. E. B. Mitford adjures Liberalism to 
renounce its un-lmperial, if not anti-imperial, 
tendency, and to embrace Imperialism, otherwise 
it will be crushed between the Imperialism it 
affects to despise .and the Socialism which it 
dreads. 

Mr. W. J. Courthope declares that the House Pj. 
of Commons has usurped all the attributes of 
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sovereignty, vso that the Cabinet and not the 
monarchy is new the despot and the Ministers 
composing the Cabinet are irresponsible. But; 

lias the Crown and not the House of Commons is 
the centre of the Empire, the doctrine of Minis¬ 
terial responsibility must receive a new 
i-ftterpretation. 

, Mrs. Frederic Harrison, after repealing some 
outworn arguments against woman suffrage, 
suggests that there should be ('onstructed a sort 
of standing committee of v’omen known for 
their efficiency as inspectors, examiners, etc., 
with , some dozen other women chosen from 
outside, to act as a bureau of information to 
receive complaints and collect evidence and serve 
as a purely honorary body of a consultative 
character on questions which concern women 
and children. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The October number contains a wide range of 
interest and variety. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel writes on Federal Govern- 
.j htetit, and hopes that such elements of federalism 
as may suit the case will be brought in to correct 
•the present over-centralisation of the govern¬ 
ment of the United , Kingdom and under- 
centralisation of the government of tlic Empire. 

A FREE ANGLO-AMERICAN CANAL. 

■ Of the Panama difficulty Mr. J. Ellis Barker 
obligingly suggests the solution. Great Britain 
.should guarantee the position of the United 
States at Panama, and the United States need 
no longer fear the canal being attacked. The 
Panama Canal should be freed from dues in the 
. same way in whifch the Danish Sound dues were 
abolished. The extension of the Panama tolls 
should be secured by the payment of a lump 
sum, capitalising the average income to be 
derived from the canal. In tills Great Britain 
might take the initiative. 

THE COMING 11ISMEMHERMENT OF CHINA. 

Dr. Dillon prophesies the dismemberment of 
.China within the next twelve, or even six, 
months. He says;— 

■’ Inner and Outer Mongolia have severed iheir con¬ 
nection with China. Tibet be» followed their example. 
Russia Ands a document which proves Mongolia’s right 
• to secede. Great Britain refyses to recognise the world’s 
“ youngest and greatest Republic ” unless the Republic 
formally undertakes to respect the virtual independence 
!; of Tibet. St. Petersburg and Tokio accord to the Mon- 
I'igoiian rebels the rights of belligerents. The Tsar’s 
i .'Government sends military instructors to Mongolia and 
tells China that she may riot exercise a vestige of real 
.- wvoreignty over that rebellious people. And the three 
i '‘^ friendly’' Powers are how turniitg the 1,546,000 square 
i 'r'Ssiles of Gblna proper into a vast Pale af Settlement iji 


which 380 millionS^are to be cooped up hencefoithj for¬ 
bidden to settle not only abroad bUt even on the 2,744,000 
Sguare miles beyond the Wall Ivhich the ttepublic has 
just proclhrmcd “ integral parts of China.” ' 

ARE THE IRISH UNFIT FOR «OME RULE? 

Mr. S. de Vere, writing from Limerick on the 
social aspects of Home Rule, declares that the 
Irishman, individually and collectively, is his 
own worst enemy. He illustrates this position 
by himself bkickening the Celtic nature for its 
contempt of law and order, its mistrust of fellow- 
countrymen, dishonesty and corrupton. Ireland, 
therefore, is unfit for Home Rule. 

HOW TO END ANGOI.A SLAVERY. 

Mr. William Cadbury and Mr. E. D. Morel 
.suggest that this country, as guarantor of tile 
Portuguese African domain, should despatch a 
special commission to Angola and the Islands to 
investigate the deplorable conditions of the. sl.avc 
tr.'iffic prevailing there. If it should be found 
that Portugal cannot govern her vast depen¬ 
dencies in W’est Africa humanely, we should do 
cvervlliing to forward the tr.insfer by friendly 
agreement of such territories or parts of them 
to other Powers who will administer them 
rightly. 

TO Hia.l’ THE WOMAN KEHIND THE PI'RdA. 

Captain Charles Rolleston pleads for the 
extension of the system of lady advocates to pro 
lect women behind the purdA in India from 
being wrongfully deprived of their properly, and 
also for the Government encouragement of lady 
doctors to save them from tlie brutalities and 
worse of their present treatment in sickness. 

OTHER ARTICI.E.S. 

Rev. H. T. Clarke, writing on the conflict 
of religion and science, calmly announces that 
the study of the geologiiad record has killed 
evolution. S. M. Milra undertakes to prove the 
presence of Christianity in Hinduism by finding 
parallels to the Beatitudes and to the Ten Com¬ 
mandments in the ancient scriptures of India. 
Mr. Sydney Brooks shows how the New York 
police and magistracy are under the control of 
the politicians, who have organised in their 
service the criminals find desperadoes imported 
from all parts of- the world. Mrs. Hall repro¬ 
duces the notes of an interview with Napoleon at 
St. Helena in 1817, in which Captain Hall 
learned from the illustrious captive that his 
father, who was at school -wnth him at Brienne, 
was the first Englishman he ever saw. Mr. 
C. E. Stewart reproduces iit facsinjile a inbst 
interesting statement of accounts by a visitpr to 
London in the year 1651. With that as clue 0 te 
writer gives a very vivid picture of the capital in 
long-gone tinte^. , . ' _ 
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THE CONTEMPORARt REVIEW. 

Th8 Contemporary for October is a good all- 
lound number. Several articles have been 
separately noticed. 

DR. DILLON ON rOREK.N ArFAIRS. 

0 r. Dillon thinks that M Sazonoff’s visit 
will be largely concerned with the Persian 
problem, and suggests dial Sad-ud-Dowleh 
might be the strong man which both Powers 
would find it wise to appoint He deals faith¬ 
fully with the scandal of “,the Yankee 
Panama,” and sajs if the Panama Canal Act 
remains on the st.itule book of the United 
.States, international covenants with Washing¬ 
ton will have lost all binding force It will 
shake all faith in arbitration .ind treaties, and 
will make one feel that huge armaments aie 
the only trustworthv guarantees of territorial 
inte’gntv and of pc.u t Morocco he describes as 
1 heavy drag' on fM.inie, who inistakenl} ton- 
eeivcd it as anothei \lgiers To reduce to order 
tribe after tribe puicme il will involve, a huge 
army of oceupation It ilv, Dr Dillon thinks, 
will certainly reni w her membership of the 
Triple Alliance 

I'NCONStlOt S HI VlOUR OF tHl AMl-HOVII- 
Rt'LLR 

Mr. Ashton Hilhers describes Ireland on the 
eve of Home Rule He does not spare the 
ludieious inc onsiste ne les ol the Irish op[vonents 
to Home Rule He sav s — 

'lliert joii lijive llierii—tlir relies tlie livvinss at wliit 
w IS unit 1 (loniimnt vnsloirrti, (ieirtpil now. li ink 
nipt in si itesrn inslnp mil tinins, ruiiuil Iw ils bigoln 
and will! of foresight So tor il, lli il it is pomp (so il 
svvsl to list m mils v„imst its kinp ind Ins liws (sm Ii 
of them IS it doesn’t like), so liisoriiil from tlic' f ii ts of 
Its ein ironrnent 111 il it keeps on rililinp llit sunt old 
innompalible tirndid ties, issunnp \oii m the s line 
breath Ihit tin tonillr> is seelhmp witli sedition, eel 
ahaolutelj pt in fnl .inntd U) tile teetli, let tliinkinp ol 
nothinp sue tin ncwli loimd prosjitriti ililiorrinp tin 
vsery words ’‘Home Rult,’ vet .iw iitinp, tinpir on 
trigger, t'le opiMirlimit) lo sliool irimiless, eel alwavs 
day in, diy oul, eoninuUmp inetfidiec attempts to 
murder (rh, in\ brothers, wtnncsoesir Iiplil ind liad 
inp may Ik, tht\ m iirl unh not witli \on ’ Itut let no 
man say that tlie romir Irishman is estinrt 

The fret is olivious tint with tomp iiativeU iinim 
poit.mt pxieptioiis, Irilind, outside lulfost and the 
Protestant districts adjacent is prartinlh free from 
crimes of violence This cm be \erihcd bv reference to 
the Charges of the judges on rirtiiit 

BAD BUSINESS AT THF POST OmCE. 

Mr. G. P. Collins calls attention to what he 
conceives to be the bad management of the 
trading departments of the State, notably the 
telegraph service, which is being worked at an 
.Mtnual loss of over a million. He reckons that 
the sum piaid by the telephone company as 
royalties for the right to trade in telephone 


business should go direct to the E.xchcquer, and ( 
not be entered to the credit of the State tele¬ 
phone service. . So readjusted, the account 
shows an annual loss of ;^340,286. Even allow¬ 
ing the royalties of the telephone eximpany to 
be reckoned in the telephone account, the dee 
parlment shows no profit. He presses for an 
(e'onomy m management that will resist the 
pressure of interests and of the popular desire 
for cheapness 

Wlivr IHU lARIH costs AMERICA. 

Mrs Ashton Jonson w'ages ruthless war from 
American experience against Protection as a 
panacea for Labour unrest One manufactureir 
she quotes as showing that the tariff compelled 
the Americ.in people to p ly six millions a year 
for shoes more than the-y otherwise would. 
I'urther, Protection is being demanded by shoe 
manufacturers English samples were shown 
b\ them as costing 5s fid , impossible of dupH- 
lation in Vmcriea under gs 6d Cashmere 
hose, which in London would cost 3s, could 
not be bought under 8s or los The American 
consumer pavs just about double what his 
English cousin docs She quotes Miss Tarbell 
to show the pcinicious effects of the Tariff 
League, which is pprfectlv organised to bring 
the inllucncc of almost unlimited wealth to bear 
in the support of the protected interests. 

“ Nothing but a revolution can bring about a 
reversal of the laiitf polirv 

01II1 R VRTK I I S 

H A L Fishei gives .1 vivid sketch of 
toisiia .ind its \apolctjnic reminiscences. He 
lem iiks th it the Trench Government have pul 
up no tablet to ni irk .in) of the homes or houses 
of tin grc.il \ ipoleon, though he is held in 
adoring meniorv hv the Corsican people. Pro¬ 
fessor S ind IV thinks tbit the prospects of 
thrisliin reunion in iqi2 have been ac^vanced, 
not mtrolv by the positive nc'gotiations so far 
.ippiovcd hv the h stahlishcd Church and the 
Unitid lice Chinch of Siotlind, but also by 
the milder tempei with which Welsh Disestab- ' 
lishmeni has been discussed Rev E. C. E. 
Owen Iiments the defective teaching in the 
modern side of English public schools Rev. 
W C .Stewart contributes an appreciation of 
f ifcadio Hearn 

Mr Mvlricf Low quotes in the National a 
salutary rcm.ark fiom the New York Sun •—” The 
Monroe Doctrine is but painted lightning unless 
behind it and every application, amplification, 
amendment and corollary of it stand the Army ^ 
.Old Navv of the United States, the whole power 
of the United States, and behind that the subs t 
st.intial majority of American public opinion. 

*** < 4 ' 
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:;•' ^' THE HIBBERT JOllRNAt. 

fc; * 1 ^ most striking papers in the October 
number —a native of Fiji's plea for Christian 
polythtism, and H. V. Arkell’s account of 
J^^the regeneration of the Catholic Church in 
France as a result of Diseslablishment—have 
tifeen separately noticed. 

Mr. F. I. Paradise illustrates the exuberant 
optimism of the American by acclaiming Mr. 
Roosevelt’s new departure as the unrolling of 
the splendour of God, and as the initiation of a 
new era of industrial and social justice achieved 
through the genuine rule of the people. He sees 
signs of the coming renaissance of religious 
faith on a national scale. 

I' Mr. A. J. F. Blair pleads for the higher 
^ Socialism, which would, without violent 
('* changes, so transform the soi.i.il atmosphere 
and awaken the social conscience that a mil- 
1 lionaire will come to feel as much ashamed of 
5 himself as a man who has been warned off the 
f-' Turf. “When it becomes as disreputable to 
I be a millionaire as to be Icnown to have robbed 
a bank, the m.iin attnction of immense wealth 
'a* will have disappeared ” 

ii Mr. L P J.acks shows that under demonacy 
the area of authority is being steadily expanded, 
and asks whether the people are being trained 
|. for the corresponding habit of obedience. 

’’ . The Hon Bertrand Russell finds the essence 
of religion in the quality of infinity, and wishes 
to preserve three elements in Christianity— 
uamely, worship, acquiescence, and love, but 
declares that it is not necessary that the object 

* of worship should exist .is long ,is one wishes 
it to exist! 

< Mr. Edwin Bevan, writing on flu (iiiostic 
\ Redeemer, says that no real p.irallel h.is been 
found to the belief of the Divine One “ taking 
upon Himself for love of man the form of .i 
servanti” 

? Mr. J. W. Scott impeaches tlie doctrine of 
^ Sergson as destructive of the notion of per- 
' sonality, and so leading to pessimism 
¥ Professor Lobstein endeavours to estimate 
the worth of Tyrrell to the Protestant con- 
) sciousness. 

Mr. T. R. Glover recalls the daemon environ- 
I tncnl of the primitive Christi.ins, and observes 
„ that it was broken dowm not by philosophy and 

* science but by the ideas and personality of 
y" Jesus of Nazareth. 

'I M. J. Laitda discusses the future of Judaism 
fc in England, and says that the majority of the 
would-be reformers are indifferentists. They 
probably drift away from Judaism. The 
■v ofliers will remain within the orthodox fold anti 
^’^observe just so much of the ancient faith as 
I'f^ts them. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

De Gids contains several contributions con¬ 
cerning Anna Louisa Geertruida Bosboom- 
Toussaint, the celebrated authoress, the cen¬ 
tenary of whose birth was duly observed on 
September i6. From these contributions, and 
from another in De Tijdspiegel, we learn that 
she was a noble woman who ev’er worked for 
the advancement of the Dutch people. Her 
romances might interest English people ; she has 
dealt with Leicester and Queen Elizabeth, Lady 
Margaret Dcfiiglas, and others. This review also 
publishes an article on the report of a Commis¬ 
sion enquiring into the matter of the revision 
of the Dutch Constitution, with a view to 
certain electoral changes These include Pjo- 
portionaJ Representation, Manhood Suffrage, 
and Female Suffrage. 

" Army and School ” is the title of the open¬ 
ing conliibution to De Tijdspiegel. It is 
generally conceded that physical and mental 
training should go hand in hand; it is also 
.igreed that the country should be in a position 
to defend itself from foreign aggression. There¬ 
fore some kind of military training would be 
good from all points of view, for it develops the 
physique, it teaches the art of national defence, j'' 
and it inculcates dis( ipline and obedience, also 
the knowledge how to command. There is a 
philosophic article on free will, in which the 
writer contends that the will is free, and gives 
definitions of terms 

In Elsevier, the illustrated article on Venetian 
glass work is exceedingly interesting; the text 
IS Instiuctive and the pictures show some excel¬ 
lent specimens of the art, including old vases 
that delight the eye. Filigree work, according 
to Venetian tradition, was discovered in 1540, 
and seven years later an edict was promulgated 
that forbade the glass workers to make the 
process known to outsiders. 

Vragen dcs Tijds also deals with the question 
of boys doing military exercises in order to 
prepare them for the time when they, as young 
men, will take up military duties in earnest, and 
in order to give them a liking for the same. 
The article contains much information on the 
general subject of young men and the Army, 
and the writer reminds us that in olden times 
(notably in the British Navy) lads of twelve and 
thirteen were not infrequently employed on 
active service. The long school vacations afford 
splendid opportunities. 

In another contribution, Anna Polak writes 
forcibly about the position of women in ihe ' 
labour market and the hostility of ceitmd, 
politicians to any enlargement of the feminine 
sphere of activity. ' 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Cerva>'tbs occupies so important a place in 
Spanish literature that one expects to find" 
essays on “ Don Quixote " tolerably .often in 
the periodicals. La Lectura opens with a lec¬ 
ture on that chapter of the masterpiece which 
concerns the meeting with the galley slaves, in 
the course of which many explanations of words 
and customs are given. The slaves are chained 
together, each with a ring round his neck, 
securely padlocked; that was a oAmmon sight, 
and the writer quotes from an old otlicial docu¬ 
ment concerning prisoners as an illustration. 
Other explanations and references are equally 
entertaining. The second contribution to this 
issue will’command more attention from the 
non-Spanish reader; it is an account of a jour¬ 
ney to Tihuanacu, in Bolivia, and a description 
of the ruins to be see.i there. The writer tells 
us how he journeyed to Tihuanacu \ia Iluyana. 
I’otosi and Illampu, near Lake 'liticaca, and he 
dwells on the glorious landscape. Tihuanacu 
m.ay be called the tomb of the race of Aymara. 
J'here is a church or temple, with two granite 
figures in the doorway; the lineaments of these 
cthgies seem as if moulded rather than produced 
'by incisions. Of the great Palace of Kalasa- 
saia there remain some stones and pillars, but 
one’s curiosity is aroused by the huge bliacks 
of lava used in the construction of part of the 
edifice. How were they brought to this pl.icc.-’ 

Nuestro Ttempo has a long articte on the 
laws relating to the disposal of family pio- 
perty in various provintes, showing tlie methods 
of division among desc'endants and ascendants. 
It might form a good subject for discussion 
in a political debating society. There is an 
appreciation of Henri Poincare, the French 
scientist, and an esisay on “ Rousseau and His 
Influence.” According to this essay, the 
influeiloe of the great Frenchman can be traced 
in many celebrated men—Kant and Huxley 
among others. 

The concluding instalment of the essay on 
“ The Science of Customs ” appears in Ciudad 
de Dios. In how far custom affects one’s ideas 
of right and wrong it is difficult to determine, 
says the author; before we can make a science 
pf' such a matter we must be able to state 
ddSmtely what are the exact factors, just as 
the astronomer and the naturalist do. A long 
contribution follows concerning the four cele¬ 
brated portraits of Philip II. to be seen in the 
^OdhrlaJ, the amstruction of which was due 
^ that monat’ch. The writer observes at the 
outset that he docs not propose to deal with 
the portraits not in the Escuriai, for the simple 
reason that he. has not seen them. He con¬ 


trives to give some very interesting dettdb 
the monarch who sent the Invincible 
to our shores and of his counterfeit present- 
nients. '»^ 

The story of Beatrice of Aragon, who’M 
became Queen of Hungary, is continued in tisst-'^H 
current issue of Espaiia Moderna. From the 2 
many incidents here recorded, the following is ‘tM 
one of the most striking : In 1475 she wrote to /ffl 
the Pope concerning thi- canonisation of a {wicst fl 
n.imed Bonaventura, dead long prior to that 
date; she urged that this honour should be 
done because he v/as so saintly and because a '/S 
miracle had b ippened in connection with his M 
mortal remains. His body had long since 2 
become dust, except the tongue with which he M 
Iiad preached the (lospel so carne.stly; that a 
incmter h.id rcm.iincd intact, without then'® 
slightest tr.ice of dee.iy. Sr. J. Perez dc 
(luzman dc.ils wilh the Educative Methods of 'B 
I-.itiii ,ind British Civilisations, showing how “a 
Ihe Kco-I.atin peoples h.ive differentiated fiom 
111! old Rom.ins and how the Anglo-Saxons J 
have improved from the almost savage state of 'M 
iheir .inrestors and .acquired virtues similar tO 
Ihose of the Romans. In the course of his '5 
lemarks he spe.iks of Iving; among the Latin > 
|Xoplcs .1 falsehood uttered by a lad provokes 
,i smile ,it Ills sni.irtncss, vvherias the result of 
Ixing found out in a lie would mean .1 severe* 

1 .isiig.ition for .1 British hoy. . a 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Thk \orlh .Imertcan Eevtcw for September ■ 
presents a wide variety of topics and writers, 
hour of 'he .irliiles h.ive lu-en separatelv men¬ 
tioned. 

VVilluini Elliot Griffillis contributes ,1 very 
glowing panegyric of Mutsuhito the Gre.at, 
whose character he maint.iins is revcaleil in his 
poetry. ' 

Miss Edith Wyatt finds in Mr. W. D. Howellsij 
,i national contribution. “ Whatever else hej< 
may say, Howells tells the tale of the speculative < 
soul of America.” Rev. P. .S. Moxom sketches ■ 
Turgenleff the man. ; 

Mr. Arthur Benington contributes interesting 1 
illustrations, grotesque and serious, of the way 
in which Shakespeare and other great writers 
have been translated. 

Mr. Charles Johnston warns the American'' 
farmer against the true inwardness of Socialism... 

Mr. John Burroughs indulges in a reverie"| 
upon ” the phantoms behind us,” the long prQ« 
cession of different forms of life through whitt^a 
life has evolved into man. ' "■|| 





THt REVlipw OF 


. m 

PSYCHICAL REVIEWS.- 

The Theosophist for September does, not con- 
'tain much new matter. Mrs. Besant’s lecture 
on “ Investigations into the Super-Physical ” 
■ < is concluded, as also are the articles on “ The 
Coming Christ,” by a group of American 
students. Alba concludes his paper on “ Edu- 
[, cation and Spiritual Culture,” and explains how 
' Ihe religious consciousness should be aw akened. 
He maintains that the first step towards this 
is by developing a perception of the beautiful 
and the faculty to conceive beauty under all 
, its forms. i^sthetic, ethical, and religious 
problems must be linked together that they may 
by common effort evolve the religious conscious- 
' neSs. Educational work should not be carried 
on in the midst of cities and in the foul atmo¬ 
sphere of dusty streets. “ The school ought to 
' stand in the wood, amid flowers, having the 
blue sky over it .... By turning our backs on 
Nature, we deaden the leteptive faculties in our¬ 
selves and 111 our children. ” Most interesting 
is the writer’s account of the colour-sound 
method employed by Mrs. Ownkowsky, the 
Russian violinist, in teaching children. A. 
Rangasvami Aiyai tells of the work, progress, 
K and expansion of the Theosophital Society 
' under the title of “ The Old Order Cliangeth.” 

1 Marguerite Pollard writes on the B.ihai movi - 
ment and theosophy. 

. The Jheosophtcal Chronicle for September 
contains many very good articles. “ J. N. ” 
shows by copious quotations from the W'rilings 
of the ancient bards and Druids how the teach¬ 
ings of Druidism and theosophy have much in 
common. In " Thoughts on the Law of 
Cycles” E. A. Cory explains how in our lives 
we are constantly influenced by cycles of feeling 
and thinking—it is thus our so-called habits 
t are formed. The writer says “ that the 
knowledge of the working of cyclic law, and 
the law of the formation of habits, .is we may 
Call it, would be of infinite help to us in the 
curing of habits, in the checking of bad habits, 

' and in the making of new habits.” Captain 
Samuel Turner gives some interesting extracts 
[ from a semi-official report of an official visit 
' to the Leshoo Lama in the year 1775. Tlie 
Leshoo Lama was at the time eighteen months 
old, but, although unable to speak a word, 
conducted himself with ‘‘ astonishing dignity 
and decorum.” Herbert Coryn, M.D., 

/ M.R.C.S., writes on ” Cerebral L^alisation,” 
jj. which theory, he says, is finding greater and 
• greater difficulty in maintaining life, and is 
“ tapully giving way to the new conception ” that 
^v -miich or all the brain is involved in every func- 
‘■'tion, but that some particular parts are the 
Connecting places W'ith the outer world.” 


Two articles are of special interest in the 
7 heosophical Path this month, and both deal 
with the same subject, ’’Man,” and, his de¬ 
velopment, which must come from within, from 
himself, from his higher self. ‘‘ The phe¬ 
nomenal universe comes and goes, yet man, the 
eternal, remains. Stripped of all his accessories 
.... he stands just what ho has made himself, 
no more and no less. . . . One thing alone, of 
all those which he fancies he ever has or ever 
can possess, is his—that indefinable yet com¬ 
prehensive thhig, his character.” “ Man feels 
dimly, at present, that the race is approaching 
.1 crisis, that his only hope of safety is to ally 
himself to the Higher Self—the God within, to 
liokfly re-assume his creative functions, bring 
Older out of chaos, or be swept to destruction." 
These two quotations arc from Gertrude van 
Pelt’s article, ” The Lfpbuilding of Real Life,” 
md ” Ihc World Problem,” by IL Alexander 
1 ’ussell. Among other articles arc “Wesleyan 
Minister and the Higher Self,” by H. T. Edge; 
“ Mysteries of Sound,” by a Student; and an 
.irticlc on the “ Late Emperor of J.apan,” by 
Kenneth Morris. 

The Occult Kei'ieiv contains an .iccount of 
a curious medii .il superstition of the Middle 
Ages, relating to the Powder of Sympathy, 
which was used as a cure for wounds. The 
powder was not applied to the wound, but to 
any article that might have the blood from the 
wound upon it. Miss Mabel Collins contributes 
.mother clfapter of her book, “ The Transparent 
Jewel ” Irene E. love Warner writes a most 
interesting paper on “ The Religion of Ancient 
India. ” 

THE FORUM. 

One or two papei s have been separately 
noticed Mr. Allen Kline indulges in a historic 
survey to prove that the rise of a new Party is 
inevitable. To succeed, it must be based on two 
conceptions : the Government shall be the ser¬ 
vants of the people and be vested with sufficient 
[Xiwer to discharge this service. Mr. E. E. 
Millei describes certain factors in the re-making 
of country life. Thanks to improved farming, 
the farmer is going to get more out of his deal¬ 
ings with the soil. He will get more out of his 
dealings with men. He will not rest content 
with a basis of business that gives less than 
50 per cent, of the consumer’s money to the 
producer. A third factor is the farmer’s in¬ 
creasing desire for a better standard of living. 
Mr. Albert Hardy reviews the progress of the 
movement for cremation. Benjamin de Casseres 
says of Pierre Loti, as of Lafeadio Hearn, that 
he phantomises the universe. He is the 
Prospero of impressionism. Hi| books are an 
.invmatic hashish. 



Some Books of the Month. 


THE “ ENTENTE CORDIALE.” * 

MtLE. DE Pratz has. had the felicity of writing 
a book which all will agree to praise. For oncp 
let Us. start with the outside. The cover is dark 
red, with a design in gold copied from a beau¬ 
tiful ancient book cover. It is like a French¬ 
woman to desire that her inmost thought should 
have an adequate outside garment. The internal 
icle.t IS a noble one, and especially grateful to the 
K 1 .VILW OF Reviews, for that which we have 
been trying to do for years by means of "the 
Scholars’ International Correspondence and the 
exchange of homes Mile, de Pratz is doing on a 
wider basis. Whcre.is English people generally 
used to decline acquaintance with “ foreigners,” 
preferring to fight them, now the desire to be 
friends is gaining ground Rut how can you be 
friends with people of whom you know only 
their outward appeal ance? Mile, de Pratz sets 
out to show her countrymen and women from the 
^ inside. This she is pet uliarly qualified to do. A 
* Frtnchwom.in to the fingertips, with no alien 
blood, she was educated in England and obtained 
her diploma in .in old-established London college 
for \tomcn .All vtho re.id her brilliantly written 
book will realise her command of English and her 
knowledge of England. During he^ years of 
study here her holidays were .always spient in 
France, and later she became Professor of 
Literature in a Pans Lyc^e .ind General Inspec- 
trice of Public Ch.irities. Add to this the fact 
that her soci.!! position is a high one, and it will 
be readily' seen th.it her athantages for seeing 
both English .ind Frcm h [Kiints of view arc 
exceptioruil 

Mile, de Pratz rightly s.iys th.it of .dl tountries 
in the world Frame is the most diftnult to know, 
largely owing to a temperament essentially their 
own. For instance 

Tho head of a fimih will not admit an outsider 

of any kind into his circle unless he knows everything 
about that outsider, oven if the stranger be of his own 
race and nationality 

Of course, this originated in the strict seclusion 
from the outside world of the jeune fUle which 
was once so rigorously maintained. Another 
reason why the French are so often misunder¬ 
stood by us is that they wear their vices on the 
outside, blatantly, flagrantly, whilst we conceal 
ours, and thus they appear worse than they are. 

* France from Within. By Claire de Pratz. 
(Hoclder and Stoughton. los. 6d. not.) 




Then, too, we form our estimate mainly from | 
Parisians, and Paris is the intellect not the heart a 
of Fr2ince. Comparing France and England, 
Mile, de Pratz says :— 

The essential lacial differences between the Frent^ 
and English he in the fact that the French are absorbing 
and assimilative, while the English are aggressively and j 
wilfully non adaptable. The french believe that they 
have much to learn from other nations Ihc English are * tj 
mclmed to believe that they have nothing to leain *'4 
from anybody. But as nations, as individuals, / 
always possess the qualities of their defects, this 
non adaptability of the Englishman constitutes 4 iis j 
very strength, and makes his race the dominant race i 
when brought into conflict with more barbarous peoples. 
That IS why he is so excellent a coloniser among inferior ij 
communities But when in contact with other civilised 
nations, he can learn nothing from them. He carries 
his own habits and customs and personal idiosyncrasies 
wherever he goes, and considers them infallibly superior 
--because they arc English—to the habits, customs, and 
idiosyncrasies of the inhabitants of the country in which 
he has decided to live. 


thus explaining many of the inconvenient mis¬ 
understandings which it is her object to clear 
aw ay. 

These quoUitions, however, give very little idea 
of the gay brightness of style and broad outlook 
of this desirable book, and tell nothing of the 
attractive illustrations, verbal and pictorial. Of 
Frenchwomen Mile, de Pratz says:— 


The type of woman who knows little or nothing con- 
cerning her husband’s business affairs and who is oontent ^ ^ 
to receive a weekly wage from her husband to cover the 
household expenses and her own does not exist m France. 

Tilt French wife is not only her husband’s confidante, 
but IS essentially a co worker and partner, sharing all v 
his inleresib both in business and private affairs She \ 
prefers to work if bhe has no dowrv, rather than to live ! 
upon her husband’s generositv She will not allow him * 
to support the entire expenses of the household, for she A 
has .t fine spirit, and insists upon her own economical \ 
independence, whether it comes from her own private ! 

intome or whether it be the wage of her own efforts *) 

Vet m a Pans kitchen nothing is ever lost or wasted, and 1 
everything is subjected to the scrutinising eye of the 
mi«itrcss of the house, who knows to a nicety the resources j 
of her gardemanger H 


But the book itself must be read, for there is in * 
it not one word that can be neglected; whether ^; 
she is talking about education and the stress ^ 
laid on that as beyond mere instruction; the 
chapter on match-miaking, which Mlk. de Prat* ^ 
obviously approves of; the inside view of a j 
French Lyc^e, with a delightful story which I j 
have no space to quote; the Paris Salc^; or thp g 
linal chapter on that bane of Paris life— 

, >1 



|,tHE GREATEST LIBERTY MAN 
|?V HAS EVER TATCEN WITH 
W NATURE.* 

, As a boy Mr. Bryce pored over the books of 
A oid travellers in the Andes, such as Humboldt, 
R'and the accounts of the primitive American 
P'',’people as given m Prescott’s “ Conquest of 
^4 Peru,” so that wbm the opportunity of a four 
I months’ journey presented itself it was eagerly 
gras|)ed. One result is a record of the first 
impressions of a man pre-eminently accurate in 
I essential information, and with a judgment, 
I' based upon keen observation and international 
« knowledge, tempered with the tact which 
I' belongs to the great Ambassador. The story 
\ opiens with his railway journey across the isth- 
mas of Panama and a description of the Canal 
works, “ that greatest liberty man has ever 
‘ taken with Nature.’’ About half way through 
h he saw the hill of Balboa, from the top of which, 

, ^ he was told, both oceans could be seen if the 
t weather were propitious. In picturesque lan- 
't guage he describes the approach to Colon, the 
Atlantic town, and Panama on the Pacific. In 
* no measured fashion Mr. Bryce describes the 
care the United States Government has taken 
I for the health of the people working in that 
region, formerly so pestiferous. The houses, 
he says. 


to its primitive superstitions. SoAe old ovils pasted ^ 
away, som« new eyiU appeaiod. Human sacriiiees ended 
and the burning of heretics began. 

Of Arequipa, three days from Lima, he writes: 

” It was an oasis like Tadmore in the wilder¬ 
ness,” and he tells a delightful love story of the 
old Colonial days. 

Unfortunately, space prevents a longer de¬ 
scription of the impressions taken in the further 
journey down to the Straits of Magellan. This 
last is, perhaps, the most memorable portion of 
the book, as ^t concerns a part of the world and 
a part of our possessions so little known. The 
Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil, all receive notice, 
but not until nearing his journey’s end does Mr. 
Bryce indulge in comment, commercial or 
political. He queries : “ May not territories be 
developed too quickly? Might it not have been 
better for the United States if their growth had 
been slower, if their public lands bad not been 
so hastily disposed of, if in their eagerness to 
obtain the labour they needed they had not 
drawn in a multitude of ignorant immigrants 
/from cential and southern Kuropc? With so 
long a life in piospect as men of science grant 
to our planet, why should we seek to open all 
the mines and cut down all the forests and 
leave nothing in the exploitation of natural 
resources to succeeding generations? ” 

Of the Monroe Doctrine he sa> s ; 


ate each of them surrounded on every flooi by a bne 
wire netting which, while freely admitting the .nr, 
excludes winged insects All the hospit.ils have been 
netted so carefully that no insect can enter to carry out 
infection from a patient. Every path .and every yard is 
scrupulously clean and neat. Not a puddle of water is 
left where mosquitoes can breed, for every slope .ind 
’bottom has been carefully drained Even on the grass 
slopes that surround the villas at Amon there are little 
tile draini laid to carry off the ram 


^ And his comment is that to have made one of the 
m pest-houses of the world as healthy as Boston 
|i<>r London is an achievement of which the 

American medical staff, and their country for 
|‘them, may well be proud. From P.anama Mr. 

Bryce travelled to Peru, which is no longer an 
* Eldorado, for its chief riches have gone either 
k to fire-eating adventurers or have become the 
? portion of a rival government. Contrasting old 
® and later Peru, he says : 


The break between the old Peru of the Incas and 
I the newer Peru was as complete as it was sudden. The 
i ..earlier had passed on nothing to the later, because the 
Spirtt of the race was too hopelessly broken to enable.it 
*! .tp (five anything. There remains only the submissive- 
.i' lfess of a downtrodden peassjitry, and its pathetic fidelity 

! ‘j\ * South America: Observations and Impres- 
5 y Jaimes Brvee. (Macmillan. ■ 8s. 6d. 

;; ■ ' * 


So long .la there was my fear of an .iltempt of ihe 
I uropean Powers lo oserthrow Republic m Government 
m any of ^lie Amerir m Stales, the protection promised 
wis welcome, .and the United States felt a corresponding 
interest m Ihcir clients “ But rirrumstances alter 
lases,” the South American Republics say, ’’and since 
there .ire no longer ram clouds coming up from the 
F..ist, why should .i friend, however well-mtcntioned, 
insist on holding an umbielbi over us? We arc quite 
able to do that for ourselves if necessary ” 

Neither does Mr. Bryce find much evidence of 
solidarity of interest amongst the South Ameri¬ 
can peoples, and certainly race-consciousness 
is not so patent and potent as in North 
\merica. He does not give a tery favourable 
report of the young Englishmen who emigrate 
as compared with the Germans. 

“They rare less for their work,” so my informants 
declared, “ and they do it less thoroughly. Their interests 
at siliool in England have lain rhiefly in playing or in 
reading about cricket and football, not in any pursuit 
needing mental exertion; and here, where cricket and 
football are not (o be had, they become listless and will 
not, like the young Germans, spend their time in master¬ 
ing the language and the business conditions of the 
country.” What truth there is in this I had no means 
of testing, but Valparaiso is not the only foreign port 
in which one bears such things sard 

—a truth which it i.s a pity the youngf me'n in 
question do not take more to heart. 



FOUR STUDIES OF WOMEN AND 
MARRIAGE. 

In Mrs. Ames'* the man and woman are 
iHegally attracted chiefly because they are idle. 
In The Three Anarchistii Janet and George are 
tempted because she is unmated, though mar¬ 
ried. Both are young and mutually attractive. 
In The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrersi the wife pas¬ 
sionately loves her husband, who has married 
her without affection in order to have an heir. 
In Lamorna^ the difficulties are chi^y tempera¬ 
mental. 

Mr. Benson gives us in Mrs. Ames some 
(lever character-sketches, drawn from the 
('life of Risborough, which, like Cheltenham, is 
the special resort of retired Army people, solici¬ 
tors, etc. Mrs. .Vmes is the social leader, a 
woman with any amount of common sense, 
plucky, and dominant with the pow'ei which 
knowledge of one’s own resources and careless¬ 
ness .ibout the opinion of other people give. 
Her husband is good-hearted and happy-go- 
lucky, and though ten >cars youngei than his 
wife, this has been a matter of no moment untd 
the period when our introduction to them takes 
pl.ice And her cousin, Mrs Evans, for sheer 
kek of intere..t in life, gets into misihief and 
makes love to Major Ames. None of the 
characters has ideal aims, and the descriptions 
of the luncheon parties, the “ c.itty ” gossip, 
and provinci.il outlook are drawn to the life 

iNo one of Mrs R.iwson’s readers^ will he 
surprised to find that hei “ three anarchists ” arc 
the divine ones of Love, Birth, ,ind Death, those 
who, Mr. Masterman says, .ire “ alw.iys disturb¬ 
ing to any satished civilisation ” Her heroine, 
fanet Boldrc, the offspring of passionate love, 
was left stranded, a day-old b.abe, on the tender 
mercies of a foreign munii ipalil). At three 
vears old a Hammersmith orphanage took charge 
of her. At fourteen Janet was sent out to ser¬ 
vice. At length she came to anchor with a 
happy-go-lucky but moral and sober family, 
.and shared their poverty, .acting as " help,” 
governess, nurse, and companion in the house¬ 
hold of a retired quartermaster, until chance did 
her a good turn and a Pekingese puppy intro¬ 
duced her to a lady who took her into her house 
.ind gave her a chance of education. Mrs. 
Lemon’s next proceeding wrought the trouble of 

* Mrs. Ames. By E. F. Benson. . (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 

t The Three Anarchists. By Maud Stepney 
RaWson. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

J The Irresistible Mrs. Ferrers. By Arabella 
Kenealy. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

S Lamorw. py Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
(Methuen. 6s,)i * 


Janet’s life. A kinsman of her 
came to stay in the house. He was a widower 
and wanted a second wife; Janet, he saw, would 
do admirably. He was not a grand wooer, bdt 
Janet had never come in contact with lovers, 
and Mrs. Lemon played upon her love folf‘' 
children. Janet could give children to the 
House of Boldre, of which^jfae, her kinsman, 
and his son were the last descendants. Too 
late the girl realised her mistake. George waS 
unlovable m every sense and unestimable. He 
made a home for her after a year or two of 
uncomfortable lodgings, but brought into it the 
ghosts of all his former evil doings. Amongst 
others, his neglected son came by chance into 
the same neighbourhood. Youth turned to 
youth, causing bitter sorrow, the exile of the son 
and the death of the father resulting. Sorrow 
developed Janet’s character, she grew fast 
mentally and was becoming ready for the 
mothtrhood for which she had always craved, 
lo hti a second time came the three an.irchisls ; 
death carried away her husband, the birth of 
hei little son followed rapidly, and love came 
later, rich, full and overflowing. Mrs. Raw- 
son’s novel is not a smooth, regularly told 
story , It demands thought and bears re-reading 
—in fact. Its value does not he on the surface, 
but must be sought for. 

\rabella Kenealy's is .i jxiwerful and re¬ 
in iikably interesting psychological story. 
Ihe obscrvci in chief is Christopher Malet, a 
distinguished author, who, having been com¬ 
pelled to divorce his wife, accepts the invitation 
of his nephew’, a doctor, to come and pay him a 
visit m the quiet of his country home. Study of 
character is the passion of Malet’s life, and soon 
after his introduction to his hostess he realises 
that, though thin and plain, even ugly at times, 
she has attractive pow'er; but it is the attraction 
of the snake type—cold, quick, lithe, and subtle. 
She is likely to be a woman of surprises, though 
lo the ordinary onlooker she is simply a cheerful 
wife, loving her husband and ruling him. But 
Carry Corry is> but a subordinate character, 
though under the stress of sudden temptation 
she justifies Malet’s estimate of her. The in¬ 
ti rest of the story centres round Lady Lygon 
md Mrs. Ferrers, the rivals for the love of 
Monica Lygon’s husband. Miss Kenealy is 
prodigal of colour in her presentation of Mrs. 
Fecrers, yet curiously this lady is not so real as 
Lady Lygon, probably because the latter is more 
truly a woman; her strength lay in self-repres¬ 
sion, that of Mrs. Ferrers in self-expression. 

Malet was present at a gathering to which 
Mrs. Ferrers had been invitecH' ^ 

He saw not a beautiful woman merely, but a unique ' 
null enihrallint; |>rrsonaIily, the «ort of woman who 
nivkes hiilorv .uid iinmnkeb civilisations. In that 
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m^cn( all the other mon women in the room 
becnine mere walkers-on, p^sons to form a background 
for the real actors m the Lygon drama—he and she and 
Mrs. Ferrtfrs. And as Lygon had gone down in his 
esteem when he had supposed him victim to the 
odalisque, now he went up m his esteem when he saw 
the quality of his conqueror. 

'' The trio stood out in relief from all the frivollers 
about them, showinu^both in brain and body as being 
upon a higher evo^Bkinary level, with their battle of 
life to be fought upon the higher ground of their finer 
and further evolved humanity. 

Lady Lygon, who before her rival’s entry had seemed 
a trifle indeterminate perhaps, now, with the coming of 
her rival, took up her position in the foreground of the 
drama. 

Malet,^all vigilance, saw by the instant ot profound 
gravity which supplanted the smiles he had been lavish 
ing upon the Duchess, and by the momentary blazing of 
his eyes as they met those of Mrs. Ferrers, that Lygon 
was no common philanderer, but was, on the rontrary, 
one capable of an unswerving fidelity to his true mate 
And at once the drama became ot vital <ind absorbing 
interest. 

For of these two wbmen, both so bciutiful and clever, 
and yet so different, winch was the man’s true mate— 
his wedded wife or that other ! 

It would not be fair to give here the result of 
the duel between the two lair women, but it can 
be seen that the story is of absorbing interest. 

Lamorna is on a different plane, lliough, like 
Mr. Benson, Mrs. Sidgwick has chosen her people 
from the rank and file of the upper middle class 
There is no need to emphasise the straightfor¬ 
ward directness of her method of telling the 
story, the clearness of her characterisation, or 
the charm with which she keeps the reader’s 
attention fixed from beginning to end—that 
goes without saying. The problem in this case 
is so difficult that the reader feels to the quick 
the 4&ony it must have caused Lamorna. She, 
a clever, sensible girl, has become a sort of 
guardian to a cousin a few years younger, but 
idle, desultory, and wayward. Pansy is en¬ 
gaged to a fine young fellow, who has had to go 
to South America. Meantime, on the Contineni, 
she meets a fascinating man, a woman-huntei, 
whose wife, loving him in spite of all, bears with 
his infidelities. The inexperienced Pansy, whose 
craving is to have even only one “ glorious 
hour,” falls into Colonel Auray’s clutches and 
runs away with him, returning after a day or 
two with opened eyes and desperate fear. Is 
Lamorna to tell the true lover when he returns? 
The moral of the story is that young girls should 
be told by their mothers or those acting in place 
of a mother about the realities of life; ignorance 
on this point does not often conduce to bliss'. 

A NOVEL OF THE ALPS.* 

M(i. OxENHAM has forsaken the Channel 
Islands, but, onl)'*'to show us that he can deal 
equally wall wfith a glacier country. 

* The Quest 0/ the Golden Rose. By John 
Oxenh.im. (Methuen.) 


Maurice Helme, the great ocqlisj;, meets in 
Switzerland a daughter of one of the guides, 
who is almost the counterpart of the beloved 
wife he had lost but a few months after their 
wedding. Roslein was in her early teens when 
he met her first, but the attraction he felt for 
her drew him to her mountain home year after 
year. 

A scoundrelly young man, part guide, part 
smuggler, guesses that Helme loves Roslein, 
and vainly seeks to kill him. One of the most 
thrilling incidents in the book is that in which 
this young man, whilst acting, as guide to 
Helme, either by accident or of intent drops him 
down a crevasse :— 

lot a becond the rope ab it tightened held him sus 
pended, then it gave—tut through, he thought after¬ 
wards, bv a knife-edge of ice—and he slid down, down, 
mazed beyond thought, and with only a vast dull wonder 
in his mind that he was still alive. 

It was the snow that came tn with him that saved him 
He W.1S in a kind of ffume in the ice which ran down- 
wards at an angle of seventy degrees file aides were 
like polished glass . . At first he was too be 

Wildered to notice anything . . Then as he 

slipped downwards he saw below him the wonderful 
pale blue green illumination ol the glacier ice—growing 
not in intensity, for in no sense was it intense, but 
always of the thinnest and rarest imaginable, but grow 
mg in quality and visibility He had been in crevass^ 
and ice caves without number, but never had he s<f)/f “ 
anything to equal this. There the glacier light was 
always more or less mingled with the light of the day 
or the sun But here was the ice light all pervasive in 
Its transparent luminosity It was like thin blue-green 
sunshine. . . . Helme struggled on; the air was 

fresh aqd sweet and cold . . . He climbed and 

fell, he sprawled and suimbled He slid and rolled 
down smooth, dark inclmes and landed at the bottom 
m icy pools, bruised and bewildered But the fact that 
he was constantly falling made him hopeful that he was 
getting down hill 

.\nd so Helme progressed with pain and 
bruises until he came to one hideous place where 
the glacier had cracked right across and the gap 
was ten feet in width, he judged. But he 
crossed it, and hour after hour he wormed his 
way amongst monstrous shapes and nightmare 
fancies, fighting on, because to give up was to 
die. 

A characteristic touch is the way in which, 
when recovering after his perilous adventure, 
Helme examines his hands with care, fearful 
lest those delicate instruments of his onerous 
work had been damaged in his struggle for life. 
There are many other interesting characters in 
this pleasant novel, which will certainly enhance 
Mr. Oxenham’s reputation. 

WHEN PLATO WAS A YOUTH.* 

Mr. Stacpoole, as always, throws a glamour 
over his readers—gifting us with new vision 

* The Street of the Flute-Mayer, By .H. De 
Vere Slacpoole. (John Murray. 6s.) 



so that we Cfia see life throiigh the- eyes 
of a Greek fisher-boy in the time when Plato 
was a youth- We touch the quay of the 

. great harbour of the Piraeus, see the dawn 
coming, the blue of the sea and the purple 
of the far-off bills of Attica, just as the 
spear-top of Athena, which crowns the Acro¬ 
polis, gives the sign of the rise of the sun and 
the dazzle and splendour of the coming day. 
We hear the sound of oars in rollocks as the 
giant war-trireme passes, we go up the wonder¬ 
ful wall-lined road which leads straight to 
Athens, join the throng in the morning market 
of the great city, hear the last new byword, 
watch the chaffering of buyer and seller, and see 
and hear the philosophers and aristocrats who 
deliver their wisdom or sparkle with humorous 
jesting. We taste the red mullet, the olives 
and the honey of Mymetlus, rub garments with 
-Socrates, and listen to a barber quoting 
Euripides. 

The story itself, with every tragedy which can 
follow on the trail of Love, takes but a few 
days, yet ends with the death of hero and 
heroine. 

^ OF THE OLD SCHOOL.* 

Ir would be a task worth doing, for those who 
have leisure, to take the interesting ‘‘ remem¬ 
brances,” of which we have several published 
this month, and collate the various references to 
old times, irre.spective of personalities. Sir 
.Alfred Turner has seen things with the feye of a 
soldier, so he remembers best the floggings and 
brutalities of earlier days, whether the schoolboy 
or the soldier were the recipient. 

Sir Alfred’s schoolday reminiscences are very 
pleasant, but the great value of his book lies in 
the story of his connection with Gordon and 
Egypt, and in the many years he spent in 
Ireland under Lord Spencer’s administration; 
the result of what he saw then convincing him 
that the Irish are right in demanding Home 

, Rule of some kind. 


Mpn^ieur and Madame de? Lqurdmes/ aitd 
Anthime, their only son, never existed save in 
the fertile brain of the gifted artist who created 
them. 

WEDMORE’S^ MEMORIES.* 

Of making books ther^ is no end, yet 
who would wish to mak^fen end of such 
delightful “memories” as'this month’s pub¬ 
lishing has brought us? Links with the past 
such as these are a joy to those who have left 
their youth behind them, and a valuable source 
of information for those w'ho have not, like Sir 
F. Wedmore, had the chance of seeing Kate 
Terry, Ellen Terry, and Mrs. Kendal act to¬ 
gether in a burlesque; listened to Charles 
Dickens whilst he read “The Chimes”; or 
talked with “ I’oncle Sarcy.” Sarcy it was who 
said to -Sir l-'rederick, “ Dites done! Cftez 
vous cn Angicterre, vous n’avez pas de Theatre, 
n’est ce pas.-- ” but who, coming to England, 
found that we had Irving. 

But it is not only the stage about which we 
gel such happy glimpses. Sir Frederick heard 
Liddon, Boyd Carpenter, Stopford Brooke, Wil- 
iterforce, Jowett, Ward Beecher, and many 
another great prc.'icher, and tells us here how 
their words struck him. 

It was not a preacher, however, but Sir James 
Knowles who told him the story of Queen Vic¬ 
toria and Lady Southampton, who, by reason of 
age, long-proved devotion, and reciprocated 
friendship, was privileged to talk of many 
things, and who one day said to Her Majesty :— 

Do not you think, ma’am, one of the satisfactions of 
the Future Slate wilt be, not only our reunion with those 
whom we have loved on Earth, but our opportunities of 
seeing face to face so many of the noble figures of the 
I'.ast—of other lands and times? Bible times, for 
instance. Abraham will be there, ma’am; Isaac loo, 
and Jacob. 'I'hink of what they will be like! And the 
sweet singer of Israel. Fie, too. Ves, ma’am. King 
David we shall see.” And, after a moment’s silence, 
with perfect dignity and decision, the great Queen made ^ 
answer, I will noC meet David ! ” 


The Keynote, by Alphonse de ChUteaubriant 
(Hodder and Stoughton). “ Monsieur des 
Ixfurdines,” wliich gained the Prix de Goncourt, 
awarded annually for the greatest piece of 
French imaginative writing of the year, has 
been translated into English by Lady Theodora 
Davidson under the above title. In its delicate 
and careful characterisation and absence of plot 
it is akin to Flaubert’s “ Un coeur simple,” and 
the reader is held spellbound until he closes the 
l)ook with a sigh, hardly able to realise that 

* Sixty Years of a Soldier*s Life. By Sir 
Alfred Turner. fMethuen. las. fid. net.) 


TWAS SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 

^ ET another link with the ptist is The Battle S 
of Life of E. Kebbel (Fisher Unwin. los. fid. 
net), in which from his own seventy years’ 
experience and that of his contemporaries he 
brings before us, as only a practised writer can 
do, pictures of the country in those far-off days 
when railways were not and turnpikes demanded 
toll from the wayfarer. Mr. Kebbel's father 
was a Leicestershire vicar, and theHjoy, living 
in a county where .schoolboy| always had holi- f 

*Memones of Frederick IVedmbre. (Methuen. 

7s. fid. net.) 



. 4 ays when a meet was to take place within a 
i^e or two of the village, was a sportsman from 
his youth. He learned early to handle a gun 
and knew every bird’s note and every nest for 
fiiiles around; in those days people were fewer 
.and birds were more numerous. Our author, 
being intelligent and full of spirits, has plenty 
of mischief to rfjconnt, as well as a sober 
description of the Merchant Taylors’ School of 
those days, Exeter in particular, and college life 
in general. The Vicar died, and the family had 
to leave Kilby, a deadly sorrow to a youth who 
■ so loved his hoiVie. Then came reverse of cir¬ 
cumstances : one room in London and a bitter 
stfu&grlci made the worse perhaps by a tempera¬ 
ment totally unsuited for town life, for Kebbel 
was a born countryman. It can well be 
imagined that there is a great charm in a book 
which couples such remembrances with pen- 
pictures of the famous people encountered in a 
life which began when William IV. was king. 

The Two Rivers, by Ernest E. Briggs (John 
Long. 6s.). This may be a first novel, but in 
any case Mr. Briggs tells a pleasant, senti¬ 
mental, old-world story well. As it is sentimental, 
he has wisely placed his actors in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century (the twentieth-century 
girl would hardly behave as his Margaret does). 
Oddly enough, he gives a really modern step¬ 


mother, who is very imperfect, yet helps her 
husband and stepchildren. The author is not 
quite lexical, for in describing two rivers ^e 
gives the characteristics of a woman as being 
beautiful, secretive, silent, with hidden, tortuous 
ways, whilst the manly qualities are openness, 
impetuosity, impatience, chafing at obstacles, 
disdaining all meannesses; yet his Margaret is 
certainly neither secretive nor tortuous, nor do 
all his men answer to his characterisation. A 
book which for many will have a peculiar charm. 

» — 

Haunting Shadows, by M. F. Hutchinson 
(Methuen. 6s.). We have presented here a 
feast of thrills for those who enjoy the ingenuity 
which, burrowing patiently day after day, brings 
to light the actors in a mysterious crime. A 
murder is committed during a London fog. A 
young visitor on her way to a neighbouring 
house, nervous and frightened by the terrifying 
transit, sees her cab door fly open, and through 
the gloom a face appears and instantly dis¬ 
appears. Soon after the scared girl sees the 
portrait of the son of the house, and recognises 
his as the face of the man who is presumabh 
the murderer. .Add anarchists, a detective, two 
or three charming people, some mysterious folk_ 
and an anonymous letter-writer, and it will 
seen that there is plenty of .scope for tense 
suspense. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


FICTION. 

My Love and I. By Martin Ktdfielcl. (Con¬ 
stable. 6s.) , 

The scene of the story ts laid in the United States. 
The writing is clever and the description of the various 
characters, who are of the Bohemian order, most fas¬ 
cinating. The troubler of the company is a girl with 
“ivory face and tiny waist,” and the more one reads 
of her the better one realises that the tragedy behind 
Hes in the fact that she has a tiny soul also. The 
troiable comes when the man who has married her 
finds a real woman with a soul as big as his own. 
They rise to the situation and conquer themselves, and 
in the end hnd peace at least, if not happiness. 

The Tumstile, By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder 
aiid Stoughton. 6s.) 

This It certainly one of the most interesting novels 
of the month and will have a lasting reputation. Mr. 
Mason ^ is apparently giving the fruits of his own 
experience as a parliamentarian. The ^ story begins 
with a tetrihe earthquake, supposed to be in Val- 
.paraiso. Cynthia Davenlry comes to England in 
.deadly fear of th#man she supposes to be her father, 
and the fear thus engendered lasts her lifetime, 
although she marries happily and finds much pleasure 
in life; but the essential value of the book is the 


rtfliition of experiences of her husband, who has given 
up the sea in order to obtain a seat in the House of 
Commons. The satirical description of the “cheapest 
club in I.ondon ” is truthfully pungent, and the 
development of character in Jl.arry Raines pathetic 
as well as interesting and true to life. 

Things a.< They Are. By Mrs. K. K. William¬ 
son. John Long. 6s.) 

A modern romantic novel. The lieroine is supposed 
to be the daughter of a plumber, but turns out to 
be the child of an earl. 

Captain Hawks. By Oswald Kendall. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 

Maivelloua adventures in the Arctic Ocean in search 
of a treasure ship. A very amusing cockney sailor 
provides the fun. 

A Slice of Life. By Robert Halifax. (Con¬ 
stable. 6s.) 

The story has to do with the dwellers of Roper’s Row, 
in the neighbourhood of the London Docks. Mr. 
Donno is ode of those people who are quaint to read 
about, but most difficult to live with. He, his grand¬ 
daughter, and the curate are thd chief characters. 


Co»ntess Daphine. By “Rita." (Stanley Paul, 
aa net.) ' 

A pathetic story of two Italian musicians which is told 
by their respective violins, an Amati and a Stradi- 
varius. 

Devoted Sparkes^ By W. Pett Ridge. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

A delicious account of a regular little cockney servant, 
who is the personification of courage, tact, and rapid 
thinking. Turned out of her home by a stepmother 
she by chance sees a lady who is called “ Miss G.” 
By another chance she manages to enter her service, 
and from time to time successfully engineers great 
benefits for her mistress. Her one ideal has been to 
become a sort of maid-companion and humble friend 
to Miss G., but her unselfishness does not obtain this 
reward. Hetty Sparkcs has brought pbout a happy 
marriage for her mistress, without her knowing who 
planned that the adorer should come at the right 
minute; ami so it happens that Miss G., when saying 
gOod-byc to all the maids, leaves Hetty with this re¬ 
mark : “ I am sure, I am perfectly certain I know 
your face quite well. It is Emily, isn’t it? Good-bye. 
Good-bye, everybody ! ” Only a Mr. Pett Ridge 
could treat such .an original theme in a manner so 
bright that even Hetty’s disappointment is not 
depressing. 

Darneley Place. By Richard Bngot. (Methuen. 

f>f-) 

Marion Crawford’s syinjiathy with and vivid picturing 
Italian places and people would be a greater loss 
us if Mr. Bagol were not ready to supply that loss. 
This is the fifth or sixth novel in which the characters 
are chiefiy noble, some of them being old friends. 

A young noble, Giovanni Rossano, is told by an artist 
friend that a visit to Walden will be greatly to his 
advantage, as it is one of the finest specimens extant 
of the old-fashioned English country village. There 
he is brought into contact wdth an extraordinary recluse 
named Darneley, who invites him to a house which has 
hitherto been closed to visitors like a besieged 
town, and when he returns to Italy he bears with him 
an invitation to visit him again. Rossano’s mother is 
a great landowner in Italy. She sends him as her 
agent to a distant properly, close to which is living the 
“ward’^ of Mr. Darneley. Naturally .she becomes the 
heroine of the story, which is not only delightful in 
itself, but is keenly interesting because of the psychic 
influence which is supposed to have brought them to- ^ 
gether, and for the insight into certain phases of ^ 
Italian spiritism. 

The Eagrave Square Mystery. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s,) 
In which three friend.s. one of whom is an M.P., axe 
present at a supposed murder and make the fatal 
blunder of running away without telling the police. 
I'here is, of course, blackmail, and one of the three is 
accused of what really is a murder; the mystery being 
the difficulty of finding the perpetrator of this last 
crime. Of course there is a happy ending. 

Her Majesty the Flapper. By A. E. James. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

A reprint of these amming stories in book form. 

A Stat of the East. By Charles E. Pearce, 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

An interesting story of the Mtttiny by this clever writer 
ending in a trage^. 


The Lighted Way. By E. Phillips Oppenbeim. ■ 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

An absorbing novel of adventure, introducing a Ct^ 
merchant and bis wife; a Portuguese noble; and n 
delicate invalid who dreams fairy tales, and so keeps 
up the courage of a well-born young fellow who has 
fallen into adversity. There is one murder at least, 
and a certain amount of shooting. The Lighted Way ia 
the river as seen from the top windows of a house on 
the Embankment. 

Sisters 4 n-Chicf. By Dorothy a*Beckett Terrell, 
(Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 

The book was writtei^ in an'swer to a competition de¬ 
signed to secure fiction which would embody, and 
appeal to the taste of the modern girl. It deserves 
not only the prize of j^^aso which was awarded, but to 
find a place on every shelf where young people are in 
evidence. 

hilgoherPs ChUdrcti. By L. J. Beeston. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

A scries of keenly interesting episodes of’ the Franco* 
German War, in which, needless to say, fighting and 
adventures bear a large part. The “children” are a 
band of twelve Franc-tireurs, several of them men 
with the highest ideals. 

One of Marlborough's Captains. By Morice 
Gerard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

The title shows the period of the story, which is 
written with the greatest vigour. The description in 
the opening chapter of the ambush in which Marl* 
borough and Prince Eugene were almost taken, and 
the siege of the Castle of Hansau, with the rescue of 
its chdtclaine, read like one of the stories of the 
fighting knighu of mediaeval times. 

The Open Door. By Fred, M. White. (Ward, 
Lock. 6s.) 

A capitally-written story of intrigue and adventure. 
The novel opens with the old picture of a poor girl 
substituting herself for the rich friend who has died. 
Naturally one expects of Mr. White an original way 
of presenting even that old statement that “Queen 
Anne is dead,” and the reader will not be disappointed 
in him. 

A Modern Arab. By Theodora Wilson Wilson. 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

This takes us into Westmorland, where there lives 
a squire who acts like the king who desired Naboth’s 
vineyard. The unfortunate farmer who U his victim, 
the sympathising doctor, the woman painter who upsets 
the apple-cart, and many another character are care¬ 
fully described, but the novel rather sulTers from the 
consequent prolixity. 

TRAVEL, &c. 

Lords and Ladies of the Italian Lakes. By 
Edgeumbe Staley (John Long. 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

The author, who has sauntered, much in the North 
Italian lakeland, has attempted here to revivify the 
ravishing scenes and lovely dwellings of the legioa, 
linking them with some of their tnost interesting 
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Occupants. The manner is discursive, sometimes 
iiippant, and the sort of Tit-Bits style reminds the 
..reader of a visit to some beautiful sanctuary, where 
the guide who had to be followed hastened on rapidly 
with a breathless description which left but little 
impression. However, there is no time \imit with a 
book in which, with the help of an index, one can dip 
here and there at one’s own sweet will. The 
engravings are a great addition. 


Eastern Alps, and thus the natural link between the 
north and ^e south, and goes on to give a mb&t ibie- 
res^ing description of the many Tirol valtpyi> well 
known and little known, also including many of the 
stories which have been traditional in those valleys. 
The Passeierthal, the place of Andreas Hofcr’s birth, 
gives occasion for the history of his times, perhaps 
the most momentous in the story of Tirol. The bOOk 
is charmingly illustrated by drawings and Water¬ 
colours. 


The Indian Scene. By J. A. Spender. 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The editor of the Westminster Gazette went in his 
professional capacity to the iqii Durbar, and has 
here recorded his impressions of .a memorable visit. 
His story opens with all the verve and joyousness 
of a boy set free from school. lie ionrncys on with 
the trained eye of the observant journalist, and records 
his observations with the open mind and sympathetic, 
temperate criticism which would be expected from Mr. 
Spender. The thoughts of such an “outsider” are 
worth careful attention; perhaps the gist of them may 
be gathered from this quotation :— 

“ To the traveller in India the surprising thing 
is not th.at there should be unrest, but that there should 
ever be any rest. When he realises the vast number 
of the inhabitants, their differenres in race, creed, 
and language, the high degree of inlelligenre and 
the subtlety of mind with which large numbers of 
them are endowed, lie wonders only how it is possible 
to find governing formulas for them all. He wdll 
see more beaufiful faces in morning’s walk in an 
Indian bar.aar tlian in .any European city, and he will 
be charmed bv the grace and courtesy of the common 
folk. . . . However this m.ay be, one docs get the 
impression in India that to rule these ]>cople per- 
m.anently must be an intellectual and imaginative 
cfTort of a high order, for which no police, however 
vigilant, and no army how'ever .strong, ran in the long 
run be a substitute.” 

Amonff iJie Cotiffo Cannibals. Hv John IT. 
Weeks. (Seeley .Service. i6s. net.) 

There is material for more than one romance in this 
unvarnished and unprejudiced account of the Boloki 
.and other Congo tribes by a man who has lived thirty 
years in their midst. From the pictures one would 
judge the natives described to be healthy, clean-limbed, 
and fairly intelligent. I'he chapter on the language 
is interesting, the construction being alliterative; the 
folk-lore stories will nhso please the general render. 
In short, there is a mine of information of every kin<l 
in these closely.padded pages. 

T^,ooo Miles in a Ketch. By Captain R. tin 
Batv. (Nelson. 2s. net.) 

The attraction of this story of a French sailor, who 
crossed the Atlantic and sailed southwards to the 
Antarctic seas in a as-ton l)oat, can well be imagined. 
Captain du Baly spent eighteen monihs on the almost 
unknown island of Kerguelen .seal fishing, and finally 
Panded in Mellxiurne, a brilliant feat of seamanship. 
There are plenty of funny incidents ns well as bravely- 
borne suffering. Moreover, the journey was not under¬ 
taken in a spirit of bravado, but in the cause of science. 

the Brenner Pass. By Constance Leigh Clare. 
(Century Press. 6s.) 


Thiitgs Seen in Palestine. By A. Goodrich- 
Freer. (Seeley and Co. as. net.) 

A most delightful little volume, giving just the irifor- 
mation modt people would like to have and refuting 
many of the odd ideas we have of that country. For 
instance, it is said that probably there arc not more 
than three score Turks in Jerusalem, that women,,have 
much freedom and are held in honour, etc. There are 
no fewer than 50 fine pictures. 

Adventures in Soiiihem Seas. By Richard 
Stead. (Seeley and Co. 5s.) 

A series of descriptions of the inhabitants of the 
Southern Sea Islanrls, from Fiji to Madagascar, their 
wars, manners, customs, eti. 

Throitf^^h Dante/s J.nnd. By Mrs. Colquhoun 
Grant. (John Lon^. 12s. 6 (J. net.) 

A brightly wiirlen and interesting account of a delight¬ 
ful holi<l.iy spent in Italy. The illustrations are 
numerous and beautiful, and the four chararters intro¬ 
duced, Sir Mark Revel and his young half-sistp^ 
Pcrsis, who went abroad to escape from the wii'lN'P'^ 
fogs aarl gloom of England, an«l the two Americans 
thev met travelling in a barrocn'nr dr! lalfaio, or 
milkman’s carl, give the bonk a living interest. 

. MUMOUR. 

A JinoU of Famous IT’i/.v. Hy Walter Jcrrold. 
(Methuen, ys. 6d. net.) 

The compiler of this capital collection says in his 
preface that Man “ may be also described ftS an anec¬ 
dote-loving animal.” The good things given here for 
his delectation arc a sort of anecdote-history of wits 
from the days of IClix-abeth to Oscar Wilde. Of course, 
like champagne, jests once c.xposed to the air become 
somewhat flat, and like sweetmeats should not l>c 
swallowed in large (juantitics, but placed on the library 
bookshelf ready to hand when needed no one could 
find a belter tonic for melancholy than Foote and 
Sheridan, Quin, Bacon, Dr. Fell, an<l the otliera of 
this company. Shakespeare wrote that a jest’s pros¬ 
perity lies in the earn of those who hear it, and he 
must he a dull fellow who cannot relish the answer 
of Quin to an offended man who excbiimed, “Mr. 
Quin, 1 understand, sir, you have been taking away 
my name.” He was asked, “What have I said, sir?,” 
“You, you called me a scoundrel!” “Well, sir, 
keep your name,” answered the actor. 

The Holiday Round. By A. A. Milne. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

London Lavender. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 
6s.) 


This is largely a compilation from many German 
works, together with the experience gained by twenty 
visits to the Tyrol. It begins with an accodnf of the 
impottdtice of the Brenner as the lowest pass in the 


These charming books, by contributors to Punch, are 
delightful for an occasional leisure half-hour. 
Though in the form of a novel, neither comes 
exactly under that description. Mr. Milne’s sketches 
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&r« rt^pHftts it^ta Punch, and have amusing dtscus- 
siona i|poa all torts of Subjects) one of \he most 
c;haiaet»i#tic being the making of a ChriKlmas number 
in which Jlhe autlMT and the editor sketch out, with 
various small fights, the compilation of the story. 
As they go off the editor complains that the author^s 
story does not fit the pictures, and it is too late to get 
new ones done. The author states that he cannot work 
to order, and the two part, the editor making the 
remark that “It is rotten weather for August”! 

In “London Lavender” we have Mr. Lucas in his 
best form. ■‘This piquant series of “Miscellanies” 
related by Mr- Falconer, who is now settled with 
Kaorai in a comfortable flat, are as racy or as obscure 
as were ever those related in “ Over Bcm^ton*s.” Old 
acquaintances come forward, and new ones make 
their appearance, so that a list of them has to be given 
for fear the reader will go astray. The last comer is 
Lavender herself, the little daughter of Falconer and 
Naomi. Fun, sentiment, pathos, and information arc 
given in turns, anti wc renrh “The Knd ” with regrci. 

.Vrre Chronicloa of Uchccca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, A Child's Journey wilh Dickens. 
By Kate Dou^'^Ias W (Hi)dder and 

Stouj5»’hton. IS. each net.) 

Kale Douglas Wiggin has two charming contributions 
to this month’s publications, one being “ New 
Chronicles of Rebecca of Sunnybrook F'arm,” which 
needs no recommendation. The other is a little booklet 
telling of the passion of love for Dickens which she 
had as a little child, and her meeting with him during 
’t)ur in America. 


the inward processes of the mind, a4 ditt|itii|||u^ed 
from external things and their oxternal int^raiftioBi, 
and, psychology being a science which should be inkd/t 
as ex.ict as conditions permit, be seeks td diiibovw 
something comparable to a law from whieb ffll de¬ 
velopments of the subject may be in due order evdW^* 
The enunciation and solution of the basic pfobliem 
is the task which the author has set himself. B<k>k I. 
contains the formulation of the fundamental—that is 
to say, the non-analysablc processes, which Mr. Lynch 
postulates are twelve in number : (i) immediate 

presentation, (2) conception of unit, (3) memory, 
(4) association, {5) agreement, (6) generalisation, (7) 
feeling of effort, (8) impulse, (g) hedonic sense,' (10) 
sense of negation, (11) conception of time, (12) con¬ 
ception of space. Book II. gives illustrations of the 
applications of the principles, and Book III. discusses 
the development of psychology in its historical aspects 
and in its future possibilities. The author states *his 
positions with force and lucidity, and has sou^t to 
lighten, where ixrssible, the austerity of his subject by 
drawing his illustrations from current positive science 
r;ithcr than from schematic forms. 

Forces lhat Help. By Florence Northcroft. 
(.^Henson, is. 6d. net.) 

A pleasant scries of talks for men and w'omen, remind¬ 
ing the reader of the “little drops of water” idea. 
We learn, for instance, that Marconi tyas indebted to 
a Scotsman for the germ of his discover}'; Moody, to 
a little unknown praying woman for a great out- 
lK)iiring of graic. 'I'lic advice given is charmingly 
put anrl value. 

Tlion);hls are Tilings. By W. W. Atkinson. 

(Fowler. IS. net.) 


I’SYCHOLOGY, &c. 

.Main Currents oj Modern Thouglti: A .S'/udy of 
the .‘spiritual and Intellectual Moventents of 
the Present Day. By Rudolf Eueken. 
Translated by Meyrick Booth, B.Sc., Pli D. 
(Jen.a). (T. Fisher Unwin. las. hd. net in 
Great Britain.) 

Thi.s translation !)>• Meyrick llooili of I’rofessnr 
k’ucken’s great W'ork will be weliomed by all who 
revel in (he de)i*lis of philosophic thought, or who 
study the religious idea as separate from dogma, llis 
argument is that only (he ret'i>gnition of an indepen¬ 
dent spiritual life v*ill remerly the iiuomple(cness of 
the attempts at .i synthesis of life, or remove their 
contradictions. The (rauslator’s and author’s prefaces 
arc an interesting prelude to the suhjert.s discussed, 
such as Inimnnonlal Idealism, Ueligion, Naturalism. 
SorUlism, Individunli.sm, etc. Of old the Churches 
settled oncei nnd fpr all, mid without doubt, the 
thoughts of men and wotnen uiM>n the spiritual life, 
blit the coming of the scientific spirit, chnllcnging the 
dogma* u{xm which the authority of the Churches wa.s 
founded, has resulte<l in <-omplete unsetllemenl in 
m.any minds. T’rofessor Fucken thinks he has foiun! 
the right solution for (heir problems. 

Psychology: A New System. By Arthur Lynch, 
M.P. (Stephen Swift, 2 vols, los. 6d. 
each net.) 

In these two importnnt volumes the author claims lo 
put forward a new system of psychology, based on 
the study of the fundamental processes of the human 
blind. Psychology-he defines as being coiicerned with 


One of (hose invaluable little manuals, for which 
is superlliious, .showing tlnit within ourselves air 
(o be fcninl the mo's! \aluahli' of finalities anti 

|Kf^wc‘-iions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The German Emperor and the Peace of the 
World. By A. II. F'ried, with a Preface 
by .Norman .Anfjell. (H odder and Stoug;h- 
ton. (is.) 

A most u^^cful work on one of the most imiK>rtant 
topics by the holtler of the Nobel Peace Prize. “At 
tlic present ’iine,” .says Mr. Fried, “the Kaiser sup- 
jKirts the theory, si 7fi.( focem fara beUum; he is 
o[>i>osed to war, but is of the opinion lhat peace can be 
maintained only by exerting to the full the defensive 
forces of the StaU*. In a speech delivered at Bremen,, 
in igo5, he said :—' When I came to the Throne I swore 
that, after the heroic times of my grandfather, bayonets 
and cannon would, so far as lay in my i>oweT, be put 
aside, but tint these bayonets would be held sharp 
and these cannons rea(}y, so lhat when cultivating our 
garden and extendiug our beautiful house, we siKmId 
not be disturbed by envy and jealousy from outside.* ** 
Many times has the Emperor Slacken of a “ Peace 
Alliance” as possible among civilised races; more 
than that, he has shown himself to be an advocate of 
the organisation of European States for the advance¬ 
ment of peace, no one nation being in a position of 
superiority, hut each botlnd toeether by common 
interests and common actions. To this desire Mr. 
Angell and Mr. Fried bear witness, and their testimony 
should help to a better mutual understanding. 





Secret Diplomacy. By Georg* Eller. (Sl)epbe» 
Swift 3s. 6d. net.) ' 


i%e Romance of Suhtnarine Etei^ering^' S3I 
Thofcas Corbin. (Seeley Service. 53.) 


'Thei^ story of diplomacy from 1870 onward^ with 
▼arious zeflections concerning the same, the conclusion 
being that the diplomatic negotiations of a democratic 
State should be honest, straightforward, dignified, 
e<3uitabie and human. 


Tells how the work is done; just what the tools Aiie 
like; with word pictures of the' men who .make the 
romance a practical aifair. There is no dullness is 
these three hundred or more pages, and the illusttlit- 
tions supply the information words cannot give. 


The Economic Outlook. By IJdwin Cannan. 
(Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Cannan thinks that the outlook is neither alarming 
nor dismal, that life will become more international, 
and that if we make up our minds to face the new 
ideas with stout hearts, cool heads, and unfailing 
good temper, even industrial disputes will be things of 
the past. A book which deserves careful consideration. 

What Germany Wants. By W. N. Willis. 
(Stanley Paul. 2s. net.) 

A Cassandra call to “stop the German blight.” Mr. 
Willis is in deadly earnest, but sees only the fact that 
Germany is determined to have colonies, without being 
able to say how that can or ought to be prevented 

Secret Memoirs 0/ the Regency. By Charles 
Pinot Duclos. (Greening. 5s. net.) 

There is no need to describe this book, which has 
been translattd from the French by Monsieur lules 
Meras. Naturally it is more or less gossip about the 
Court life of the time, which was not generally of an 
elevating order 

iLwing Pleasures. By C. H. Betts. (James 
* Clarke and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

A series of essays on the value of friendship, the 
beauty of love, the delights of Nature study, the 
companionship of books, etc , etc The last chapter is 
on the consolation of Christianity. 

History of Rome and the Pope^ in the Middle 
Ages. By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. (Kegan 
Paul. 15s. net.) 

The third volume of this instructive book continues 
tbe«^ccount of the monastic life of the fifth century, 
giving interesting details of Roman ecclesiastical law, 
with notable rules as to celibacy and fasting; and of 
church monuments and decorations The fine illustra¬ 
tions are taken from some present day photographs and 
various ancient sources 

English and Welsh Cathedrals. By T. D. 
Atkinson. (Methuen. los. 6d. net.) 

A treasure for travellers and a bonne houche for those 
who can never hope to see the beautiful buildings 
which with their traditions and surroundings are 
amongst our national treasures. Each cathedral is 
illustrated by a ground plan and a photograph, or by 
one of the beautiful water colour drawings of Mr 
Walter Dexter. 

Heroes of Science. By Ch. R. Gibson. (Seeley 
Service. 53.) 

As we have no persoxutl details of many of the ancient 
scientists, Mr. Gibson has simply mentioned them 
shortly. In telling of Archimedes he gives in a foot 
note an explanation why the bath overflow gave him 
the clue to the solution the problem Alexander had 
given him. This illustrates the careful way in which 
the heroes are treated. Amuaing anecdotes are^sown 
thickly in a book which is elevating as Well -as usetuL, 


From a Pedagogue's Sketch Book. By F. R. 

G. Duckworth. (Fisher Utvwin. 5s. net.) 

An entertaining series of short sketches about boya, 
their parents, the authorities, and others, which seem 
to be taken literally from the sketch book of the pedv 
gogue in question. , 

An Introduction to the Science of Peace. By 
Annie Besant. {Theosophist Office, is.) 
Gives the gist of a book by Bhagavan Das in which 
Mrs. Besant tries to interest her readers. She tells 
us that the inner intellectual and spiritual peace m the 
only real and abiding cure for the prevailing condition 
of unrest. 

H01V to Play Golf. By Harry Vardon. 
(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

A summary by the famous golf champion of all the 
advances made in the Royal game during the last seven 
or eight jears. The information and advice given make 
the \olume indispensable to the neophyte, whilst the 
style renders it pleasant reading for the uninitiated. 

Photography of To-day. By H. Chapmgjy.^ 
Jones. (Seeley Service. 5s. net.) 

From beginning to end science and practice arc 
described in the most fascinating fashion, from the 
opening chapter, which deals with the nature of light, 
to the last, which tells of the various applications of 
photography. Even a neoph>te will be interested, for 
facts Which only the advanced photographer knows 
are described so lucidly that the beginner can grasp 
(he idea and the advanced will find something to 
learn, and will enjov having their own knowledge so 
interestingly expounded 

My Own Times. By Lady Dorothy Nevlll. 
(Methuen. 15s. net.) 

Lady Dorothy Nevill’s delightful “ I remember ” and 
her piquant, kindly sarcasm are too well known to need 
praise here. She does not deplore change or disparage 
the present, but rather believes that there has been 
real progress during her lifetime At the same .time, 
she does not ignore present-day evils, but givei wise 
advice as to how to improve the shining hour. "The 
keynote to success,” she says, " is character. FrOm 
the same materials one man builds palaces, another 
hovels; one warehouses, another villas. Bridal s^ 
mortar are mortar and bricks, until the architect 
make them something else.” The homilies are 
scarce, however; the anecdotes so many, of such varillllii 
people, celebrated, infsiinous, or average, that spaee 
forbids my enumeration of even a few. * 

Butterflies and Moths at Home and Abroad. 
By H. Rowland Brown, M.A. (Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

A magnificent gift t»ook for «e beginneuin butterfly 
lore, supposing him to have Mime koosnidge of the 
terms used; technicalities are dispensed with as much 
as possibly but some special wcoftlii must be used, qf 
course. JEyery care has been tfXA to simplify the 
esplaast|H^ end the plates are very flne. 





What Our Readers Think. 

i 

Ujider thii bemding we propoie to publUh eaoh montb (ome of the moet valueble of the tho t meo do of letfefe ediiob 
we receive on points nriiing out of the srtiolee deelt with in onr pigei. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS if ■ 
megenine which onnnot feil to meke thoee who reed it think, and think deeply. We (bdl that it wilt be of i 
intereat and astittnnoe to other thinken to lay before them the thoughts and ideas of otheH. Our space is 1 
neoetfarily limited, and therefore we cannot do more than select the few out of the many. | 




REMODELLING THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 
Sir, —^The British Islands seem naturally to 
fall into groups of counties, in provinces :— 


i 


Area In 1 


1 Mambanat 

Nfttlon 1 


Hquart t 

lOU PopulktlOD 

1/100 000 In 

1 

Mika 1 


iho Hours 
of CotAoionit 


England 

Wes&cx . . 1 

10,384 i 

3.237.440 

33 

Essex ' 

6,212 I 

o.8t)o.oo6 

99 


Mercia 1 

6.950 1 

4,412,750 

45 


Anglia 

5.476 

! 2,324,111 

24 


East Angin 

7.570 

2,088,607 

21 


Deira, or \ ork 

9,030 

6,043,341 

61 


Lancaster . i 

5.296 

6,050,504 

1 61 


Wales 1 

1 7,370 

1 2,027,610 

21 

. Scotland 

Lothian i 

4.463 

848,251 

1 9 


, West Scotland 

3.438 

2,362,863 

24 


' Mid Scotland 

1 10,046 
11,800 

1,165,736 

1 22 


The Isles 

402,671 

6* 

Ireland 

1 Ulster 

8,316 

1,578,572 

1 16 


> Leinster 

, 7,557 

1,160,328 

! 12 


1 Connaught 

6,bi6 

600.066 

7 


1 Munster 

1 9.273 

1,033.085 

11 


; Average 

H,II 2 1 

2.827,360 j 


Manx . 

1 Man 

1 220 1 

' 50.542 : 

6 * 

French 

1 Channel Islands 

73 1 

95,841 

6 * 




Total 

1 474 


• 6 the inmimum number, 2 retiring annually 


Wales is below the average, and in population 
the smallest of the English provinces. 

Improvements in communication have made 
the modern parish the county and the borough, 
and the modern county the province. The 
stirrings of a wider outlook have been mis¬ 
taken for “nationalism.” Properly handled, 
“ nationalism ” in these islands should be an 
extinct political force within two generations. 
” Locality ” has a far wider significance than 
it has ever had in our history. The Briton of 
to-day sneers at parish politics. Fifty years 
hence he will sneer at provincial politics. 

Australia, New Zealand, and Finland are not 
examples, but warnings. Their problems are 
local, of a kind which would ordinarily be dis¬ 
cussed by our proviillial councils, for disposal 
by our NlUlonal House. The countries named 
have no Imperial responsibilities. A her¬ 
maphrodite British House of Commons, men 
and women voting On equal terms Idg^the safne 


candidates, is unthinkable. Separate candidates 1 
on issues sexually determinative, veparate sec- 
tions of parties, and at the top, separate «, 
Houses, with recognised sexual limitations'on 1 
both sides, would be quite another matter. t 
Although proportionate voting in the Houses ^ 
teems practical, the rights of minorities in pro¬ 
vincial councils may require the principle of 
“ one member one vote ” in these bodies. 

Our Constitution is out of date, and is now 
broken. Patriotism has thrown the machinery 
out of gear to bring the question of reform to 
an issue. Patriotic non-party coalition can 
alone apply the necessary remedies. 

Is it impossible to establish a written Con¬ 
stitution, Unchangeable in its general outline 
and principles, yet sufficiently flexible to be 
always a living entity?—Yours, etc., 

E. A. W. Phillips, M.Inst.C.E. 

44, Sackville Gardens, Hove, Sussex. 


THE BIRTH AND PROGRESS OF 
THE GOODS CLEARING HOUSE. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews, 

Sir, —In your last issue you published an 
admirable article criticising the existing methods 
of dealing with railway goods traffic. Within 
the last few weeks this matter has been dis¬ 
cussed at considerable length in the British 
Press, and my scheme for a central goods clear¬ 
ing house has been canvassed as a solution of the 
difficulties attaching to the problem of transport. 

It may be of interest to trace rapidly the chain 
of ideas which has led to the proposal to estab¬ 
lish central goods clearing houses in all great 
centres of commerce, and to state briefly the 
principles of the pre^osed system and the cha¬ 
racter of the machinery destined to abolish exist¬ 
ing arrangements. 

Some twelve years ago I had occasion to visit 
the dep6t of one of the London carriers. I saw 
that chaos prevailed where order should have 
reigned, and was moved to begin to investigate 
the existing methods of handling goods traffic. 1 
found that the decentralisation necessiuted I9 


a 
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the present methods of sorting; by l^od 
mpviipg by hand-truck were radically uneliO' 
nomic. A cart interchanging with a truck might 
be separated from it, not only by a train-length, 
but a train mig^ be^n^Mrated by several other 
trains from a line of carts waiting to receive the 
goods it contained. This plan, as shown in the 
September number of the Review of Reviews, 
is costly and uneconomic. 

I saw that to transport cheaply means, in 
general terms, to transport quickly. Quick 
transport from place to place I saw, on examina¬ 
tion, to be chiefly a matter of quick transfer from 
one vehicle to another. Quick transfer between 
vehicles involves two main requirements : the 
vehicles must be close together and not separated 
by miles, or even by many yards, and thp means 
of transfer must be cranes using the thre^ 
dimensions of space, and not hand-trucks, using 
only one, or one and a bit. Hence I found my¬ 
self led to an aigument which, though moving 
in a circle, is anything but.vicious—vi?., “to 
transport cheaply is to transport quickly. ” This 
requires concentration of traffic which machinery 
-can alone render possible, and, in its turn, the 
concentration of traffic renders the goods clear¬ 
ing house economically sound by providing the 
conditions under which machinery pays for itself 
over and over again—viz., “ busy-ness,’’ or, in 
technical language, high-load-factor. 

After much labour and thought on the part of 
myself and the engineering staff of the New 
Transport Co., a scheme has been evolved 
whereby this “hand-trucking” is entirely dis¬ 
pensed with, and the whole of the business 
coincident with the collection, despatch, and 
delivery of goods of all sorts has been reduced 
to a series of scientific, methodical, simple 
mechanical operations. 

A scientific comparison leaves no doubt of the 
superior efficiency of mechanical power over 
hand-labour in the sorting of goods The 
function of a goods porter is to exert power, 
partly muscular and partly mental. He can 
exert about one-tenth part of a horse-power con¬ 
tinuously, for which he gets paid at least 
fourpence per hour. And the cost of hand-labour 
is at least forty pence—three shillings and four- 
pence—per horse-power hour, compared with 
one penny, or less, per horse-power hour for 
electrical energy. 

The system has, of course, been worked out 
step by step. I started first by evolving a 
scheme in which goods porters and hand-trucks 
were used, but organising the traffic so that 
the men always proceeded in one direction. The 
sorting depdt consisted in a number of " bays ” 
bordering on a circular track. Alcmg this track 
passed a procesriem of porters with thirir trucks, 


all moving in one direction. Each iman feU out 
of the procession when he reac^ied the particular 
bay to which his load was consigned. Each 
bay represented a town, a district, or a route; 
thus at each bay there accumulated a load for 
delivery by van. 

In this original scheme machinery was con¬ 
spicuous by its absence, but order was sub¬ 
stituted for chaos. 

In the next development the bays' were 
arranged round great slowly revolving turn¬ 
tables, on which, or from off which, the 
porters could step, dragging their hand-trucks 
with them. 

The next advance was the elimination of thd 
jjorter altogether. The muscle-work was per¬ 
formed partly by the turn-table and partly by 
an apparatus termed a “vomitor.” The func¬ 
tion of the vomitor was to project a parcel from 
the bay on to the -turn-table, and finally from 
the turn-table into the requisite bay at the com¬ 
pletion of its journey. The brain-work of the 
goods porter was replaced by an electrical 
counting mechanism, which could be set to eject 
the parcel at the proper place. 

When I explained the scheme of the vomitors 
to my friend Mr. Adrian Ross he made the 
characteristic and delightful suggestion that^jsp 
should adopt as the motto of the clearing holiJSS; 

“ Sick transit.” 

Since then the growth of the clearing house 
idea has progressed steadily from point to point. 
The mi^cles and brains of the electrical porler 
have been evolved by years of work, and as 
time has gone on the mechanism has taken 
simpler and simpler forms, each more reliable 
than the last. The cumbersome turn-tables 
have been replaced by gliding trains of steel 
trucks, each capable of magnetically sucking 
on lo itself, or putting off from itself, trays 
bearing parcels and bales of 5 cwt. while in 
motion, and with perfect smoothness. So gentle 
is this action that it is possible to transfer a 
glass full of water from one of the bays to a 
carriage moving at two and a half miles per 
hour without spilling a drop. 

In the last issue of the Review of Reviews 
you showed that the waste involved in the present 
method of handling goods waggons would 
sound the death-knell of British railways, were 
no remedy discovered. That the railway com¬ 
panies have awakened to the advantages of the 
system ) advocate is evidenced by the interest 
they are now showing in my proposals. Those 
proposals are to he fornmUy laid before repre¬ 
sentatives of aH the railway oompanpes of the 
United Kingdom, assembled at King’s Hall, 
Leicester, pn the afith of the present month. 
—Yours, At-FRED Warwick GAmB. 
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national^ union of masters 

AND MATES. . 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir,—1 am in favour of any union which 
honestly aims and endeavours to give " every¬ 
one who go down to the sea in ships a chance of 
life,” and an adequate recompense for the risks 
taken'by those who navigate such ships. In the 
Review of Reviews you say that ” a special 
feature is to be made to secure th* more ade¬ 
quate training of boys to become officers.” In 
my bumble opinion there is no lack of ship 
officers; you will find in most of our large liners 
fourth officers sailing with masters’ certificates, 
besides hundreds on shore waiting for berths. 
The additional training of officers will only glut 
the market and play into, as well as relieve, the 
shipowners’ hands. This is a shipowners’ ques¬ 
tion, and 1 see no good reason why the above 
union should spend its energy in this direction; 
rather let them enforce on the Board of Trade 
and the travelling public to give ” fixative of 
tenancy”—^if this term is admissible—to all 
masters and mates who hold positions as such 
in all passenger steamers aud in all other ships 
say, above 1,000 tons register. In fact, 
wSSre a certificate of competency is demanded, 
and a situation is secured, there should be some 
guarantee that one would not be discharged at 
a moment’s notice and no reason given. The 
writer would like to see shipmasters an^ mates 
placed on the same footing as sanitary in¬ 
spectors, town clerks, and no doubt others 
which you will know of. In the meantime, a 
Council (town or otherwise) can appoint, but 
cannot ffismiss, a sanitary inspector without 
very strong reasons, and even then have to 
apply to the Local Government Board, when, as 
a rule, both sides are heard. Now, Sir, if this 
law applied to shipmasters and officers—and I 
see no good reason why it should not—see what 
safety it would give to the travelling public. 
A shipmaster would then use all due precaution 
for the safety of his passengers, crew, ship, 
and Cargo, and at the same time using all due^ 
diligence to prosecute his voyage; and while 
doing so, would be independent of the owner's 
scowl because he lost a tide or two on account 
of his careful navigatkxf. Many a voyage i.s 
now being completed at risks which are not 
worth the c«n<lle. The fact that twenty British 
and twelve foreign ships should be posted as 
“missing” for the||rst six months of 191a 
should dai^ the present system, and is a strimg 
argument %^lxv>Qur of puttii^ us on the same 
footing as inspectcws. This would do 

away with lUkltllsting,” or blackUsting ” 
Would be doo^ a^r a A ship’s 


oi^r who had the same i»ty as a toUih clerk' 
tvboid not be afraid to give- Us real vietM and 
actual facts regarding defects in his ship, know¬ 
ing that all defects would be put right without 
losing his berth or being blacklisted.—Yours, 
etc., Master Mariner. 

FOR SAFETY OF LIFE AT SEA. ,, 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir, —The new regulations for “Safety of' 
Life at Sea ” on paper read much better than 
the old ones, but they will not be much use if' 
hey are not properly enforced. At the same time, 

I am rather disappointed; there are too many '* 
“ modifications,” “ substitutions,” " exemp¬ 
tions,”,” in the opinion,” and “to the satis¬ 
faction of the B.O.T. surveyors.” This means 
that the B.O.T. have hearkened well to their 
“ master’s voice,” and their surveyors will do 
the same. The new rules put the number of 
lifeboats to be carried on the length of the ship 
instead of tonnage; this will mean that ships 
may be built larger by giving more “ beam,” 
which will be a good thing. I am glad that the ' 
cubic capacity is a very little increased, also that 
a child of one year will count as a " person 
no doubt shipowners will see to it that full fare 
is paid for the child. 

The rules relating to home trade passenger 
steamers are bad, even from the point of view 
that they do not come into force till 19I6. 
Again, in classes 6 to 9 buoyance is only pro¬ 
vided for 50 to as low as 25 per cent. This is 
not much of an improvement on matters since 
September 3rd, 1879, when the Princess Alice 
was sunk by collision with the Bywell Castle 
in the River Thames, in smooth water and fine 
clear weather, when upwards of 600 lives were 
lost. I am sorry that my criticism of the new 
rules is inclined to be more caustic than 
eulogistic. 

I am afraid that with the present personnel 
at the B.O.T. it will be impossible to make 
rules which will hinder another Titanic being 
driven through. I am afraid the United States 
of America and Germany will take the lead in 
" Safety of Life at Sea,” with Britain a bad 
third. You will notice that the White Star 
Company are going to build an inside skin in 
the Olympic at the cost of ;£'25o,ooo. Is this ’ 
not like ** selling the pass,” after the unsinkable 
cry? 

Peg away at the B.O.T., for had it not been 
for your articles in the Review of Reviews 
these new rules would have been worse than 
they are. I question if there would be any new 
rules, and the Olympic would run till the day 
of h« dealffi vrith one very thin skin.—Yours, 
etc., C. C. 
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LANGUAGES Af^O LE'lTER-WIimNG 


Vkhy few subjects for discussion present 
* l^^ntiselves during the summer holidays, when 
I ib% iirtroduction of correspondents one to another 
I D^^dcens. The report upon the exchange of 
homes is not quite ready for publication, but 
^"vyesw' by year the number grows of those who 
\ a^all themselves of this means of mutual know- 
j'te%e. It is rather late to mention that Modern 
p'^lJanguage Teaching for July (Messrs. Black, 6d.) 

_ i* an unusually interesting number for those who 
"tare not language teachers, but better late than 
jit 'never. It contains a most interesting account of 
,, the visit to Germany of some boys of King’s 
College School, who were accompanied by Mr. 
Koph. The writer says, in an opening note, 
^^Jhat at any time of life travelling may be recom- 
) ’'naended as an antidote to insular or Chau- 
L.vinrstic prejudices; as the best means of widen- 
^‘jing one’s outlook on life; as a potent influence 
1 in fostering the feeling of the brotherhood of 
t tnan, and as an important factor in the preserva- 
1 tioo of the world’s peace. But, he continues, 
p,** the supercilious contempt of the average 
?* travelling English man and woman for the 
Unpeople of the country in which they are tem- 
^»j>orarily sojourning has become proverbial.” So, 
by way of giving our youth a different impres- 
^ stem, these visits have been arranged, and, 
\ according to the boys themselves, with no 
inadequate result. A second article, ” The Chil¬ 
dren’s Gathering at Winchester,” at which 
gathering Miss Batchelor was present, records 
the meeting of the scattered pupils of the 
Parents’ Educational Union, in order that they 
might make personal acquaintance with one 
another. Not the least interesting is the report 
taken from the Frankfurter Zeitung of Dr. 
Sadler’s article on England’s debt to German 
education. 

ESPERANTO. 

Dr. Zamenhof’s speech at the Cracow Con¬ 
gress was listened to with absorbing interest. 
The first note was that of joy that after twenty- 
five years of incessant labour Esperanto was at 
length a real help to the world, but a few 
pathetic words crept in when speakjng of the few 
survivors of the early days of struggle. They 
can be counted on the fingers, said he. Then 
came the usual few minutes of silence when all 
Stood up in memory of those whom death has 
f removed from our ranks. Afterwards the doctor 
■Went on to say that a language which had sur¬ 
vived tfie attacks of enemies for tVremty-five 
year’s, and which, though expanding as the 
man’s language expands from that of the child, 
yot preserves its cootirluity so that the esirly 
(iteratiife is as understandi^le as the lateatf 
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such a language needs no protector. Hence¬ 
forward he begged that Esp^ntists would no 
longer call him Majstro; from this jubilee year 
he daimed the right to join the ranks, no longer 
would he come before them; in future, when 
able to attend Congresses, it vrould be as one 
amongst the others, for Esperanto must never be 
tied to any particular person. The rest of his 
“ parolado ” was on Cemgress matters. 

It is curious to contrast such a speech, 
understood by an audience whose national 
tongues were forty, and who yet comprehended 
every word, with the report given in the British 
Esperantist of the Oriental Congress at Athens. 
The only Esperantist present was Professor 
Sorabji, of the Hindu College at Benares. 
Almost all countries sent representatives. Five 
languages were officially used, Greek, Italian, 
English, German and French. The opening was 
in Greek, of course, but only very few of the 
Congress members could understand. At 
another meeting the President spoke in Italian, 
a German Professor criticised in German, the 
opener responded in French, and the President’s 
risumi was in English. Few indeed of 
men present, learned men really, spoke 
languages, and some knew but one. 

Still another contrast is the experience of Mr. 
Parish, International Lecturer to the Californian 
Charobcfs of Commerce. Knowing but a few 
words of Russian, he has travelled by means of 
Esperanto 12,000 kilometres in that country, 
and lectured into the bargain. In spite of all this 
people often ask if Esperanto is making Any 
way. They should ask that question of P.C. 
Alcock (City Police). He will tell them that 
Esperanto is beginning to be reckoned of value 
by the Force. In Spain and France it is officially 
taught to the police in many towns, and even 
in England its study is encouraged. In New 
York Esperanto has been acknowledged as a 
language in an odd way. A firm advertised their 
goods as “ saniga.” According to the regula¬ 
tion of the Patent Office, no such generally 
descriptive word, in any language, may be used 
.IS a trade mark, so, in spite O'f an appeal, the 
word was forbidden. 

A book which every, jiii^rantist should pro¬ 
cure is the " Historiq ^ la Lingvo Esperanto *’ 
(fs.), by Edmond Privat. First because die 
style is exquisitft, as everyone would expect from 
him, and, secondly, because we, who Bvo in 
these later days, to Iroep ki touefa with the 
pioneers of the rooVemerit. A sdcodd book is 
promised, to carry on the story from 1900 to the 
present d^, for tins first part tiiltes the 

earBer .yeaEfe; years of 
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Td^cs of the pay in the ^^€fiodica^s of the Month 


home AFFAIHS, social AMO POLITICAL. 

Agricmltan, Liadi 

The Unionist Land Policy, by Politicus, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Oct. 

Armies: 

Our Military Position, by Reveille, “ Oxford and 
’ Cambridge Rev," <^t. 

The Military Policy and Institutions of the British 
Empire, by Capt. C. W. Pasley, “.United Service 
Mag,” Oct. 

The Military Character, by Col. Gruau, “ Nouvelle 
Rev," Sept. i. 

Is there Strength in Numbers? “Lectures pour 
Tous," Sept. 

The French and the German Army, by Gen 
Maitrot, “ Correspondant,” Sept. 25, 

What is Thought of the French Army Abroad, by 
Commander Milhaud, “ Grande Rev,” Sept 10 

France’s Colonial Troops, by Lieut Xlol. Debon, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept 1; and 
“ Rev. de Paris,” S^t. 15. 

Awakening of the Military Spirit in the Australian 
Colonies, by A de Tarli, " \ja Revue,” Sept 15 

Universal Training in Australia, by Lieut. J G. 
Legge, “ Journal United Service Inst,” &pt. 

BalloaDiag, Aerial Navigation: 

^**«*»'Maritime Aviation, by H. Daveluy, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” Sept. 15. 

CHUdrea In South Australia and Hungary, bv Miss 
E. Sellers, “ Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

Crime and Prisons: 

The Abolition of Capital Punishment^ bv A. F 
Schuster, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Eugenics; 

‘’Tile Eugenics Congress, by John Harris, " West¬ 
minster Rev," Oct. 

Religion and Eugenics, by C T. Ewart, West¬ 
minster Rev,” Oct. 

Friends and Foes of Eugenics, by Montague 
Crackanthorpe, "Fortnightly Re\,” Oct 

Finance; 

The Trading Departments of the Slate, bv G P 
Collins, " Contemporary Rev,” Oct 

Causes of the Rise of Prices, by J. A. Hobson, 
“ Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

Protection and Labour Unrest, by Mrs. A. Jonson, 
“ Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

The World Without Gold; Symposium edited by 
Jean Finot, " La Revue,” Sept. 15. 

Inturanea, National: 

Medical Benefit under the Insurance Act, bv Dr 
C. Addison, " Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

Sanithry Authorities and the Insurance Act, by 
B. G. Bannington, “ Westminster Rev," Oct. 

The Swiss Slcl^nms and Insurance Law, by Dr. 
B, Savoy, " Mouvement Social," Sept. 

It^od on Eve of Home Rule, by A. Hilliers, 
OontenliiGiaiy R«v," Out. 


Ireland and Home Rule, by Alice Stoplord Greeit, 

“ Rev. de Paris,” Sept. 15. i ' 1 

Some Aspects of Home Rule, by Stephen de VdPUs 
” Nineteenth Cent," Oct. il 

The “ Wealthy Ulster ” Figment, by T. GalkWW^j' 
Rigg, “ Westminster Rev,” Oct. “ 

Labour Problems: K ' 

The Minimum Wage, by J, Ramsay MaodonA^jj 
“ Socialist Rev,” Oct. 

Lunacy; 

The Life of a Colony of Lunatics in France, 

Dr. A. Rodiet, " La Revue,” Septi i. 

Navies: 

'Phe» Fleet at Home and Abroad, by Malta,*' 

“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” Oct. 

The German and the English Fleet and the Worlds* 
power of England, by Admiral Breusinfe 
" Deutsche Rev,” Sept. , 

Coast Fortresses and Naval Strategy, by Lieute* 
Col. W R W. James, “ Journal United Service 
Inst,” Sept. 

The Franoo-Russian Naval Convention, “ Rew. c 
de Pans,” Sept i ' 

The Naval Effervescence in the Mediterranean, fcy si 
Commarldcr Davin, ” Correspondant,” Sept, *5. || 
Italy and the Mediterranean, by Tancredi Galim* m 
berti, “ Deutsche Rev,” S^t ' 

Mr Borden’s Opportunity, by Imperialist, I 
“Rational Rev,” Oct t 

Parliamentary, &c.: 

The Political Prospect, bv Sir E. T. Cook, “ Con- ^ 
temporary Rev,” Oct ^ 

Federal Government, by Herbert Samuel, ” Nine- ! 

teenth Cent,” Oct i 

The Opportunity of the Unionists, by A. A. ‘ 
Baumann, " Fortnightly Rev,” Oct. ' 

The Fight for Power, by Shaw Desmond, 

" London Mag,” Oct 

Social Problems, Socialism, etc.; J 

The Crushing of the Middle Class, by F. E. Bally, t 
" Pearson’s Mag,” Oct | 

Democracy and Discipline, by L P Jacks, “ Hib. >1 
bert Journal,” Oct 

Practical Socialism, by H H Lusk, " Forum,' 
Sept. 

Telegraphy: 

The Government and the Marconi Company, by! 
W. R. I-awson, “ National Rev,” Oct. 

Women: .| 

The By-Elcctions and Woman Suffrage, by Philip J 
Snowden, “ Englishwoman,” Oct. J 

Woman Suffrage; Pause, by Mrs. Frcderk‘*'f 
Harrison, “National Rev,”Oct. 

Profession and Marriage, by Dr. Hope Bridge*) 
Adams Lehmann, " Soziaiistische Monatsheft«,’*a 
Sept. 12. 

The Russian Woman and her Legal Rights, b|'| 
L. P. Rastorgoueff, " Englishwoman,” Ort. 
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‘ COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

C«l»«les, the Empire: 

Liberalism and the Empire, by E. B. Mitford,* 

‘ " National Rev,” Oct. 

Imperialism in the Future, by A. Page, " Black¬ 
wood,” Oct. 

Foreign and International AHairs, Alliances, etc.: 

( Edwaid VII., the Kaiser, and the ” Entente Cor- 
diale,” by Gdrard Harry, "Grande Rev,” 

( * l%pt. 10. 

' Africa; 

Tripoli; Italy, Turkey, etc. : 

. Froidevaux, H., on, " Questions Diplo- 

I ^ matiques,” Sept. i6. 

Jettel, Freiherr von, on, " Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 

• , .The Occi^ation of Marrakesh, bv R dc Caix, 

,, *' Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. i6. 

} The New Day in Rhodesia, by C. Boyd, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Oct. 

The Slave Traffic in Angola and San TTiom^, by 
W. A. Cadbury and E. D. Morel, “ Nineteenth 
*! Cent,” Oct. 

ft The Germans and the Afriian Negroes, by A. 

; „ nbal, “ La Revue,” .Sept. i. 

. * Aitmenia; 

The Armenians in Oriental Revolutions, by M. 
Warandian, “ La Revue,” Sept. 15. 

Anstria-Hangary: 

t Austria, Financial and Economic, by E. Hippeau, 

■* j “ Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. i. 

' A Czech-German Entente, by H. Hantich, 

“ Questions Diplomatiques,” ^pt. i. 

^'vttalhan States: 

Tripoli and the Balkans, by Freiherr von JetteJ, 

^ " Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 

The Tour of M. Poincard and the Initiative of 
Count Berchtold, by Commander de Thomasson, 

“ Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. i. 

Chiaa: 

A Political Letter from the Chinese Republic, by a 
German Resident, " Preussische Jahrbucher,” 
Sept. 

The Dismemberment of China, by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 
f Tibet, China, India, by Perceval Landon, " Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Oct. 

New China and Germany’s Protectorate in the Far 
East, “ Deutsche Rev,” Sept. 

France; 


OR ■ REVIEWS.- r - r . ■ ■ , 

' ' ‘if ‘ ^ ^ 

Imperialism and Manchesterdoht, 

" Soziallstische Monatshefte,” S^t. 

Value of the German Colonies, by L. QtleSsel, 

“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. la. 

The Social Democratic Congress at Chemnitz, by 
Gustav Noske, " Sozialistische Monatshefte,” 
Sept. 12. 

The Development of German Social Democracy, 
by W. Schroder, " Sozialistische Monatshefte,” ■ 
Sept. 12. 

Is there a Prussian Social Democracy? by Leo« 
Arons, " Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Sept. ta. 

The Maritime Development of Germany, by G. 
Blondel, " Nouvelle Rev,” Sept. i. 

India: 

The Foreign Policy of the Government of India, by 
Q. P., “ Westminster Rev,” Oct. 

'Tibet, China, India, by Perceval Landon, " Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Oct. 

Italy: 

Italy, Economic and Financial, by E. Payen, 

“ Questions Diplomatiques,” Sept. 16. 

Socialism in Italy, by Raqueni, " Nouvelle Rev,” 
Sept. 15. 

Japan: 

The Emperor Mutsuhito and his Reign, by 
Marquis de la Ma/elifere, " Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” Sept. ij. 

Panama Canal: 

The Difficultv and its Solution, by J. Ellis BarkaiS|pi 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Oct. 

Russia: 

France and Russia, “ Corrospondant,” Sept. 25. 

Switzerland: 

The Kaiser’s Visit to Switzerland, by P. Girardin, 

“ Qutstions Diplomatiques,” Sept. :6. 

Tibet: 

Aspects of the Tibetan Problem, bv A. Strong, 

“ Contemporary Rev,” Oct. 

Tibet, China, India, by Perceval I-andon, Fnid- 
nightly Rev,” Oct. 

Turkey: 

After the Deliverance, by Gen. Cherif Pasha, " Ia» 
Revue,” Sept. i. 

United States: 

Party Principles and Industrial Development, 
by A. Kline, “ Forum,” Sept. 

The New York Police, by Sydney Brooks, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Oct. 


Electoral Reform, by T. F. Farman, “ Black- 
Wood,” Oct. 

Ele^oral Reform in the Senate, by G. Trouillot, 
“Grande Rev,” Sept. 25. 

Will there be an Economic Crisis? by H. Laporte, 
“ Correspondant,” Sept. 10. 

The Problem of Dear Bread in France, “ Lectures 
pour Tous,” Sept. 

OThe French Ports in the Pacific, by G. Numile, 
B' " Nouvelle Rev,” Sept. 15. 

aermany and Prussia: 

Reform of Taxation in Germany and Prussia, by 
■ Herr Mrnzek, “ Preua^ische Jahrbiicher,” Sept, 

• Hindrances to German Foreign Policy, “ Deutsche 
Rev,” Sept. 


The Child —the new medico-educatioOal 
monthly journal, edited by Dr. T. N. KelynaCfe- 
and published by Messrs. Bale, Sons and 
Daniclsson, Ltd.—is increasing- in strength and 
favour. With the October issue it commences 
its third volume. The journal is devottd to all 
interests relating to Child Welfare, and it has the 
influential support of leading doctors and edaca- 
Uonists. The contents of the current nairiber 
clearly indicate that it is a periodical whidi w 31 
he of the highest service to all working fitw the 
hetterment of child life. ' 1 ^' 
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Diary and Obituary for September. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 

Sept I. Memonal Service to the late General 
Booth at CongroB Hall, Clapton, 4,0 (k> 
people present 

a Opening of the Trade Union Congress at 
Newport, Mon, under the Presidency of 
Ur WiU Thome 

Opening of the Library Anouation Congress 
at Liverpool 

Storms and Cloudbursts m West Virginia, 
Feontylvania, and Ohio, nearly 30 lives 
lost 

Wattle Day celebrated throughout the 
CoRunoovrealth of Australia 

3 Openke ot the Sanitary Inspectors* Assoaa 
tioo conference at Sheffield 
Salar cd Dowlah entcr^ Kermasshah mth 
50a men 

ifaoOtOoo Blackmail demanded from Mr 
Rockefeller by the *' Black Hand Gang *' 
Accident to the Rome-Miian Eipress near 
^logna, 40 passengers killed and injured 
Great Demonstration in Berlin to {^test 
agamst the Food Taxes 

4. Mr Sydney Buxton issued new rules for the 
protection of life at sea 
Opening of the 82nd Annual Meeting of the 
British Association at Dundee, under thf* 
PrrsideocyofProftssorScbflfer donationof 
£10 000 to the funds from Mr J K Caird 
Openuig of Parliament Buildings at Edmoo 
too. Alberta, by the Duke of Connaught 
The Kaiser attended Swiss Mauceuvres near 
ZOneb 

Mr Lloyd George addressed the Eisteddfod 
Wrexham Suffragists severely hurt by 
a hostile crowd 

Pit Disaster near Dover, 2 killed and ii 
injured 

6 Lieut Wyness Stuart and Capt Hamilton, of 

the Royal Flying Corps, killed m an 
aeroplane accident at Graveley, near 
Hitoiin 

Starting from Houlgate the airman Garros 
attained a height of 16 40^ feet 
Od lluigan, with a ffying column of 4 000 
men, entered Marrakesh, and rescued nine 
Preocb prisoners 

Sxtnulon of the St Petersburg Treaty for 
another ten years announced by a Note I 
preaented by the Russian Minister in I 
Peking to the Chinese Government j 

7 Memoranda of reforms in Adnunistratlon and I 

Diaaplloe in the Navy issued by Mr ! 
Winsbxi Churchill ' 

S Martial Law declared at Sevastopol, owing' 
to the disaffection in the Russian Navy 
Four persons killed at Bray, in Hiute* 
Saffne, by a biplane which charged the 
crowd 

International Motor*Cyde Race at Le Mans, 
first three prixes taken by English firms 
Centenary Celebration of the Battle of 
Borodino in Russia 

9 I^limmaryManceuvresbegunln East Anglia 
New Comet discovered by Mr W t Gale, 
of New South Wales 

Fine flight by Vednnes at Chicago; 103} miles 
an hour 

10 Ideut Hotcbkiu and Lieut Bettlngton of 
tike Royai Flymg Corps, killed in a mono* 
plane accident at Wolveroote, near Oxford 
Toe Timu published its 40,oootb number 
Opening of the Conference of the Boiler¬ 
makers' Society to discuss the Shipyard 
National Agreemont 

Decision of toe Berlm MonicipaUty to pms 
for the mmoval of ratrictioos in the 
meat trade. 

CoDoentratioo of practically the wht^e of the 
Fn&ch Navy in the Mediterranean definitely 
announced by the Ptench Government 
TMcban' Uoloat In Prance required to 
diMoiiNi; the greater number obeyed under 
^ pro^t 

Servian Cabinet reti^md 
un^al mitcfalne enUided at Dotran Falri 
Salonlea; ao kfHeif and many Injumd. 


Close of the Bntitii Assooation Conference 
at Dundee 

Re-emergence of Miss Qmstabel Pankhurst, 
who is now established in Paris 
Frojch Army Manoeavres begun 
German Army Hanauvm b^un 
Opening of the Eucbanstic Congress In 
Vienna ^ 200,000 members attended 
Fatol Acadeot to airman Karamanlakis, who 
fell from hu machine into the sea near 
* Corinth 

Aviator Paul Peck killed at Chicago 
Jewish New Year celebrated throughout the 
worid 

Bronze Medals for life-saving prewmted to 
13 men by King Geoi^ at Balmoral 
Funeral of the late Emperor of Japan at 
Tokyo 

Suicide of Mrs Jack Johnson 
Interment of the body of the late Emperor 
of Japan on the Imperial Estate near 
Kyoto 

General Count Nogi and Countess Nom com 
nutted suicide during the FuneraT Cere 
monies for the late Emperor of Japan in 
accordance with Samurai principles 
Battle on the Arizona Frontier between the 
Federal troops and the Revolutionists in 
Northern Mexico 

Return of Mr W A Redmond and Mr J T 
Dono\an from Australasia with £30,000 
for Home Rule 

General Rising in Albania report»j 
Senous Riot at a football match at Celtic 
Park Belfast, over too people seriously 
iniured 

Collision in the air between aviators at 
Chicago Mr Howard GiiJ killed 
Launch at Birkenhead of the Dreadnought 

The Austrian Dreadnought, Viiibus Ut tiu 
put into commission 

Close of the Eucbanstic Congress at Vienna 
Ope^g of the German Soci^ist Congress at 
Cnemnitz 

Grand Army Maneeuvres begun tn East 
Anglia 

Loan to Turkey sug^ted 
Decision of the Turkish Council of Ministers 
to engage EnghsU ad^ isers 
Cirden Hall a we 1 knoivn Chesbin. mmsion, 
destroyed by fire 

Belfast Shipyards protected by soldiers 
owing to the recent outbreak at Celtic 
Park, Belfast 

Opening of the Congress of the Coof^d^a 
tion Gfinfiralc at Havve 
Position In Tibet and Mongolia discussed 
at a secret meeting of the Chinese Council 
Typhoon near Ningpo, China , 50 000 people 
drowned 

Railway Accident at Diiton Junction, 16 
klUed and about 40 injured 
Aviator Legagneux made reooiti flight for 
height, reaching an altitude of 17 feet 
Several 8iJiooibo>'s injured in a (ite on the 
Irish mail tram running from Hi^yhead 
Insb Cattle Trade and the outbreak of foot 
and mouth disease dUcussed at a special 
meeting of the Council of Agriculture in 
Dubiu 

Socialist Universal Suffrage demonstration 
at The Hague 

Hunganan Parliament opened , stormy pro 
ceedinR 

Heavy fighting at Derna. the Italians re 
pulsed the enemy with heavy losses, and 
won the second most important battle of 
the war 

Naval Manoeuvres off Heligoland 
Close of the Army Monmuvres in East 
Anglia 

Senes of demonstrations against Home Rule 
begun In Ulster, Sir Edward Carson. Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and Mr Thomas Sinclair 
addressed a great meeting on Portora Hdl, 
RaniskiileD 
RloU te Belfast 


Special Conference of Trade Vnsem hiMd at .. 

the Memorial Hall, London, to oonalder 
the woridng of the Insurance Act y 

Senems Rioting In Budapest; 200 pec^ 
trampled under foot and 60 azreated. 
Agreement betrreen Servia aod Bnlgaxiq^ 
reported 1 

Funeral of Count and Countess Nogi hi Tok^ 
Announcement made that China u bOiioahllg 
10 nuliloaa sterling from a Londem syodi- 
cate i 

Secret sitting of the Counal in Peking; tike 
Mmisten declared that they would aec^t ^ \ 
the Russian conditions regardmg 
Mongolia, and were walling to Degotiato,7 
with Great Britain on the basis of mamteft- 
ance of the quo m Tibet 
Anti Home Rule Demonstration at Bonhk 


1 


ktllen 

Duke of Connaught arrived at Vancouver 
King George addre^d the Conference irf J 
Generals engaged in the Manmuvres at ’'a 
Trinity College, Cambn^ and s<XBe ’ 
cnticisffls were made by Gen. Stf Gecsrgb . 
French ^ * 

The terms of (be Ulster Covenant against 
Home Rule officially ammnneed by Sir . 
Edward Carson s 

Anti Home Rule Demonstration at Ltsfaom. £ 

Conference of Local Aulhonties at Richmdttd 
to discuss the mcrcased cost of maintainki^ J' 
the roads use^i for heavy motor traffic. \ 

International Prison Commission Confexesoe 1 

opened in Pans ' ^ 

The Army airships Gamma and B«ia disabled ■ / 
near Devizes 

Report on recent accidents issued by Ptd^ 
Safety and Accidents Investigation CodD' 
mittee of the l^yal Aero Club * 

Senous Rioting in connection with the 
Ulster Demonstration reported frtm 
Londonderry , 

Release of Mrs Leigh, Suffragist prisoner hi 
Dublin 

Military Alliance between Bulgaria, S(»via, 
Greece and Memtenegro reported 
Debate at the Socialist Congress at Chemniti 
on Imperialism 

M Sazonoff amved m London to confer, 
with the British Government on Persia 
and the Near East 

Mr Lloyd George opened the Institute pre* 
sented bv him to Llanystumdwy inter¬ 
ruptions by Suffragists, who were brotaUv ^ 
treated 

Mr H J D Astley killed at the Balm<iral 
Show Grounds, Belfast oning to the \ 
collapse of hts BHnot monop ane ^ 

Opening of the Annual Meeting of the Alt- 
for Ireland League in Cork t 

Anti-Home Rule Demonstration held w ^ 
Cderaine 

Lieut Bergen and LieuL Junghaus were 
killed near Freiburg owuig to the collapse 
of their Albatross biplane. 

Under the gu«e of Autumn Maa«uvres, 4,^^ 
Turicitii Troops were mobilised in great 
numbers near Adnanople ^ ^ 

Great Ulster DemOTStration m Deny. 

Railway Accident at MervUii, mnee, 
reported, two killed and several injured 
Terrible Typhoon Disaster m Japan; great ] 
loss of liie and rum of crops reported 
damage estimated at £4,000,000 <1^ 

4,000 Navvies at the Govexament DDck>’ard 
at Rosyth west on strike. ^ t 

Meeting of the Ulster UnLoaist Council ip j/] 
the Old Town Hall, Belfast, to dscuns \ 
the solemn covenant ‘ 

Opening of the 19th International Peace ^ 
Congress at Gttieva 1 

Servian War Supplim stopped at 
and Uskub for political reasons by 
Turkftii Government 

Opming ot the sytb Provincial Mectbr 
the Law Society at Cardiff ^ 
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' Tot KEViEW OF REVIEOT- 
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i Dtoibutioo of Fonai of tho Goiramt 

tbrai^otit Ulittf begun. 

Greet t^ter Demoiutrif^ at Dronaor e. 
Str^ of CatiUoalan' fUQway EibpiopBai 
f. begun at mi<laigbt 

Important Meeting held in Calcutta to 
dlecues Indian Railway Congestion 
l^xecutum of 350 soldim ooncerned in the 
*Mutmy at Wuchang* reported from Oiina 
Cbitaese Loan completed In defiance of Uae 
Powers, the Loan to be known as the 

U ter cent Chinese Govenunant Gold 
n of 1922* redeemable in 40 yean, and 
the Salt lax to be reserved as security. 
Important statement to toe DeLsgatea by 
f toe Emperor of Austria and Count Bercb- 
tokl in Vienna on Austrian ^Ucy in the 
Balkans 

Release of the French soldier Rouaaet. 

Council Meeting of the Insurance Tax 
Rei^tets' Defence Association held in 
London. 

Oj^ing of the Annual Conference of the 
Municipal Tramways Association hold m 
London 

(lister Demonstration at Portadown 
Senous Disturbance reported at a Socialist 
Meeting in Paris owing to the AnU*Mibtary 
Speeches of M. Gustav Herva 
Lieut Ragazsoai, an Italian Aimy airman, 
killed near Rome 

^Encounter reported between some Chmese 
troops and a body of Mongols near Yang- 
tsung'tuen , 300 Mongolians killed 
,) Ffarst Illummited Flymg Meetmg at Hendon 
Opening of the National Conference of 
Friendly Societies at Newcastle on-Tyne 
7 nsh Peers* Pledge not to accept a seat m 
either House of the Irish Legislature, 
published at Belfast 

Ulster Demonstrations in Ballyroney and 
NeWtownards 

M Charles Volsm, airman, killed in a 
motor car accident at Bellevill^sur*Saone 
Capt G L Bambaugh, airman, killed at 
North Manchester, Indiana 
Discussion of the Insurance Act at the 
Cwierence of National Fnendly Societies 
at NewcastV 

National Strike of Doctors agamst the 
Insurance Act begun 

Return of the Labour M P *s from their tour 
in Germany 

Announcements made by the Admiralty 
authorising an Increase in the number of 
Civil Companionships of the Bath for Naval 
Ojficeis, and mauguratmg a schen^ for 
training Nava! Officers from Petty Officers 
Discovery of Wireless Spatkless Telegraphy 
by fulian Bethenod, of Paris, announced 
11,000 Textile Workers reported on strike at 
Lawrence, Masa, 

Sir David Burnett elected New Lord Mayor 
of Lemdon 

Opening of the National Sunday School 
C^v^tion at Sheffield 
Ulster Day, the Ulster Conventiem signed 
Private Meetmgs of Mr Llwd George with 
the Members of his Unofficial Land Tax 
(^mmittee at Gaddesby Hall reported 
Sentences passed ou xoo Koreans charged 
with Conspiracy 

Declaration determininf the New Frontiere 
4)f Frendi Equatoriid Africa and the 
Camcroons signed at Paris 
The Parii, French battleaWp, launched 
Fines Imposed on two Cerman Socialist 
Deputies for their action m toe Prussian 
Diet in Hay 

Close of the Intematicxial Peace Congress at 
Geneva. 

Opeofaig of the Church Congress at Middles- 

Grnit%tl<Honffi Rule Demoostraticai at 
tJverpool 

Joint ultnnatum frofn Servia and Bulgaria 
demandmf aotonomy for Macedonia 
reoehwd by Turkey 

Mobilisation order* tsaoed by the Bulfanan, 
Servian, and Greto Gotorsuneoti 


SPEECHES 

' ’"I 
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, Mr. Will Thania, at the Trade Union Ceasi 
gnia, Newport, Hon.* on Capitallttn. 
Tmttaiaer, at B%lin, on Genaany 
Ifr Havelock Wflaon, at the Trade Union 
Congress, on tb 4 Osborne Judgment 
Sir J Crtcbton-Browne, at the Congress of 
Sanitary lnspM.tors, Sheffield, on Sam 
tation and Eugenics. 

Mr H. R. Tedder, at toe Library Association 
Coasress, Liverpool, on toe place of 
Bibliography In Education 
Prof Schlfer, at tbe Bntish Association 
Congress, Dundee, on the Origin of Life 
Mr Herbert Samuel, at the British Asso 
eiation, on Federal Government 
Mr Nonnan Angell, at the British Asso 
elation, on *' The Great Illusion 
President Taft, at New I^ondon, Conn ^ on 
toe Panama Camd Act 
Lord Selbome, at Alresford, on the Parliament 
Act 

Adnucal Breusiog, at Erfurt, on the British 
Food Supply and its utcrception in time 
of war 

Mr Samuel Edy, at New York, on the 
British Nitrate Supply 
Sir Wiifnd Laurler, at Maneville Quebec 
on Nava! Policy 

Mr Roosevelt, at Hathaway, Montana on 
Monarchy 

Mr Borden, at Ottawa, on Canada's Dut> 
to tbe Empire 

Sir Algernon Firth, at tbe Association of 
Chambers of Commerce Meetmg at New 
castle-oD'Tyne, on Wages and Food FTico’; 
Mr Churchill, at Dundee, on tbe Insurance 
Act 

Mr Churchill, at Dundee on a Federal 
System of Government for the United 
Kiflpdom 

Sir Richard McBride, at Toronto, on tbe 
Navy and the Astatic Danger 
Mr Walter Long, at Vancouver, on Home 
Rule for Ireland 

Mr Herbert Samuel, at West Hartlepool on 
Three-cornered Elections 
Sir George Reid, at Chicago, on the Coalition 
of toe Anglo-Saxon Race 
Mr T W Riusell, at the Dublin Council of 
Agriculture, on the Insh Cattle Trade 
Mr Alexander Ure, at Lmlito^w, on 
Coming Land Legislation 
President Taft, at Dcverlv, Mass, on 
Protection 

Mr Walter Long, at Toronto, on Redprocily 
Sir Edward Carson, Lord Hugh Cecil and 
Mr Thomas Sinclair, at Portora Hill 
Enniskillen, 00 Ulsters Right to Resi<-t 
Home Rule 

Sir Edward Carson and Mr F E Smith at 
Londonderry, on Home Rule 
Mr Lloyd George, at L]anystunidw>, Wales, 
on Fairness in Politics 
Mr Borden, at Montreal, on Naval Policy 
Sir Edward Carson and Mr F E Smith at 
Coleraine, on Treason and the Covenant 
Mr William O'Bnen, at Cork, on Home 
Rule Prospects 

Earl Roberts, at Norwich, on National 
Defence 

Sir Edward Caraon, at Londonderry, on the 
Ulster Covenant 

Mr Borden, at Toronto, on Imperial Unity 
Gen Sir Ian Hamilton, at Blmungham, on 
National Life and National Training 
Mr C Leopold Samson, at Cardiff, oh the 
Cost of Litigation 

Lord Haldane, at Dunbar, on tbe Empire 
Tbe Mon H W L Lawson, m London, on 
Cable Rates 

Mr H E Biain, at Weit Ham, on the 
Future of tbe Tramways and Motor 
Omnibuses 

Prince Alexanitor of Teck, at Latin-British 
Exhibition, on too Activity of Latui 
Nations 

M Paul Cambon, at Latin-Britiah Exhi 
bitlon, on an Artistic Union between the 
Enalito People and the Latin Races 
Mr Walter Davies, at Newcastle*cm-TyQC, on 
the Inwrance ^t and Friendly Sooted 
Lord Milner, at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on 
Imperial Politiai. 

Sir £ Carson, Mr. F £. Smith and the 
Marquis of Londonderry, tt Belfast, on 
tha Covenant 


so Sir Edward Carson, at Uvopool, on tha 
Covenant 

Mn Flora Annie Steel at Ogfcidt tha Set 

Equation in Indian problems 


BY-ELECTION 

Sept zo To fill the vancancy caused by toe 
elevation of the Master of Blibank to thg 
peerage, a by>e]ectmn took piaoe in Mid- 
lototan Result 

Major Hope (U) . 6,oat 

The Hon A Shaw (L ) .. 3,989 

Mr R Brown {Lab) . .. 3^**3 

Unionist Majority . 3* 


OBITUARY 

Sept I Dean Govett, of Gibraltar, 85 

Mr Samuel Colendge Taylor, composer, 37 

2 Bishop Graham, Roman Catholic Bishop of 

Plymouth, 78 

3 Mr J McDonald Cameron, formerly M P 

for Wick Burghs 63 
Maior G F Gratwicke journalist, 63 
Surgeon Major Kendall, IndUan Mutiny 
veteran 81 

Dr H A Morgan Master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, 83 

5 Mr Junes Duncan Stuart Sim, late Chief 

Registrar of hnendly Societies, 63 

6 Dr J H Burebard, Chief Burgomaster of 

Hamburg 60 

Gcu Sir C-birles Gough, V C , 80 
M Trank Andrews, journalist 

8 Sir Raymond West Aug o-lndian 

9 Maior Gen Sir William Green, 69 
Sir Robert Pu lar 84 

o Dr R E Thompson, physician, 78 
13 Major Gen G BIphinstone Frskme, Mutiny 
veteran 71 

Mr R M Morrell, iouodcr of the Naticmal 
Sunday I eague 89 
Dowager I ady Roesmore 85 
Father Matthew Russell, S I 

13 General Count Nogt 63, aud CountCM Nogi 

14 Sir Tohn Henry Moms, Indian CivU Servia, 
84 

15 Mr John Leighton, artist, 90 

16 Rev B T Atlay, sometime ArchdeaNm of 
Calcutta 80 

Ladv l^xkwood 

17 Prof Herman S Wiebe scientUt ’ 

18 Aldennan Sir Horatio David Davies, past 
Lord Mayor of London 77 

Admiral Sir R Vescy Hamilton, 83 
Sir James Thomson Ritchie, post Lord 
Mayor of London, 77 

19 Mr T L Hill, J P 73 

30 Sir John Whittaker Ellis, past Lord Mayor 
ofLondon, 84 

Mr J H Christie, of Messrs Christie, 
Manson & Woods, 74 
M Lton Gandlllot, dramatist, so 
33 Prince Louis Napoleon Murat, 61 
33 Duke Francis Jos^b of Bavaria, 34. 

Sit Francis Boyd Outram, 76. 

Ixird Uangattook, ts 
Tbe infanta Maria Teresa of Spaim 30. 

Baron Marschall von Biebenteln, 60. 

Sir Richard Cartwright, of Kingstoiit Out*, 
77 » 

Lord Crofton, 77. 

35. Miss Louisa Twlumg, workhouse refotmert 
93 

39 Rev D C Tovey, Editor of Gray'! Fbflma, 
Ac, 70 

Sir Frederick Richards, 79 
30 Artodeaoon Colley 

Sir Herbert Mackay Bllb, hbyiBeh^ Sz, 

Rev AuguttuiOrebat(iMorl|wol'^Xoat 
Brown"), 88 

A J Sb^tone, Chief Natftfr Cqm mfatk mw? 

‘ In Nn^, 60 ,, » 





The 

Cambridge 
Modern History 

Planned by the late Lord Acfon, LL.D. Edited by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., P.B.A.: 
G. W. Prothero, Litt.D., F.B.A. ; and Stanlqr Leathea, M.A., C.B. 

Complete in 14 volumes Royal 8vo. Bound in Buckram Price £8 . 15 . 0 net 

“ It is as a work of scientific accuracy and profundity that The Cambridge Modem History 
stands unrivalled. So far as truth can be ascertained by mortal men, so far as learned, impartid 
criticism can be final, we have them there.” The recent publication of The Cambridge Modem 
History Atlas completes the work to which the Daily Telegraph gives such high praise, and of 
which the Westminster Gazette said “it is the most ambitious historical work ever contemp|j>ted.” 
A booklet giving a full description of the History, lists of the contributors and chapter headings, 
and further matter of interest, will be sent post free on receipt of a postcard addressed to 

M.H.J., at the address below. 

The work may also be obtained in leather bindmgs in three styles, and until further notice orders 
will be accepted on the instalment plan, full particulars of which will be sent on application. The 
volumes are sold separately in the buckram binding at the following prices, viz. : Text volumes 
16s net each. General Tables and Index 16s net. Atlas 25s net. 


Cambridge Manuals 

Under the general editorship of P.' GILES, Litt.D., Master of Emmanud Ct^ege, and 
A. C. SEWARD, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of Gsmbridge 


Price 18 net 

bound in cloth; in lambskin 2s 6d net 


EIGHT NEW VOLUMES COMPLETING THE FIRST FIFTY 


China and the Manchus. By Prof H. A 
GILES, LL D. 

House Plies and How They Spread 
Disease. By C. G. hewitt. 

The Civilization of Ancient Mexico. 

By LEWIS SPENCE. 

The Psychologry of Insanity. By 

BERNARD HART, M.D. 


The Work of Rain and Rivers. By 

T. G BONNEY, Sc D , LL.D , F.R.S. 

Brasses. By ]. S. M. ward, B.a.. 
F R.Hist.S. 

The Individual in the Animal King- 
dom. By JULIAN S. HUXLEY, B.A. 

Brewing. By a. chaston chapman, 
F I.C 


An illustrated prospectus giving full particulars of the series, with a list of the volumes ready and in 
praparation, of which there are a very large number, will be sent post free on recmpt of a postcard 
addressed to A.W , at the address below. 


Cambridge University Press 

Fetter Lane, London 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 

RSUGION. PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


OmMhbm, IIU. Rev. J. Weelev... 

. _ (Methodiit PobUihiRd House) net 2/0 

The ItcmflOB HitiiMBqr Sodetr.(L.M.S.) 1/6 

) Va6«fttood tr«n • loltntiflo ftad Bdlgiost foiht o| View. 

I ' F. L. Rawson...(Crjrttal Press) net 7 lC 

A CA Ule’f DilBooraM. j. Allen.(Fowler) net 2/6 

Philosophy ol BhOfovM Oiio. Subba Row. 

_ . {Theosophiat Office. Madras) net 1/6 

. . ^e Boll WMI lie SheoUi. Mrs. Annie i^sant. 

r ^ (Tb«oaop/t4S# Office, Madras) net l/u 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL. 

/ the CNOot Sotatfoa (IMsamiomaDt). A. Sohvan.(Swift) net i/o 

’ |M Ohorloo I. W. P. Dodge.(Long) net 1/6 

NOByt Ule oad Kmiers. P. F. W. Ryan.(Methuen) net lO/o 

L‘•Mtot Xemdn ol tite Rsceosy. C. P. Duelos.(Greening) 6/0 

vV OOMO. H. DuPareq. Vol. I. . (Caxton Pub. Co.) 

r^^fho Oitt ol tbs world (London). Edwin Pugb.(Nelson) net 2/0 

If CvBlnal de Riohallea. Eleanor C. Price.(Methuen) net 10/6 

i XVBOin ol the lUfqiiiso d« Cnstine. Comte P. de C. Lemercier 

(Heinemann) net lO/O 

‘ ZooTOOtB^ Hilaire Belloc. (Swift) net I/O 

V nooagh BoUand in the Tlvstte. £. K. chitlerton...(Seeley) net 6/0 

^ Ba OnodahitiiTir. p. Gwynne..(Constable) net 7/6 

T. W. Sheffield.(Arrowsmitb) net I/O 

Vfeb FfMliMd Land. M. Antm.r(Heinemann) net 7/6 

^ ^ SOCIOLOGY, See. 

1 ^,/lplinlnetoqr Eoonomio History ol Enfland. S. Salmon. 

— ... .... (Longman) net 1/6 

* v> Ajte LivinC WaCe. Philip Snowden.(Hodder) net I/O 

/ SnI Oonsoiner la Berolt. Mrs. T. B. Greig.(Swift) net I/O 

" ‘liwiv to Make Honey. J. Stafford.(Swift) net i/o 

fiattdi-Hy-Pal (Teaiperanoe). Rev. R. J. Patterson...(Hodder) net 2/0 

jjfye aad EtUos. Ellen Key.(Putnam) net 1/0 

Boy Wanted. N. Waterman 6c F. E. Bumby....(Harrdp) net 2/6 
PA Oiil WanM. N. Waterman & G. Bartruse.(Harrap) net 2/6 


Pint SlfBi of 1 


SCIKNca. 

Betoard Hollander...(StaniA^ Paul) net IQ/f 


Ancntte Rodin. Muriel Ciolkowska .(Me&uon) 2/8 

The Position ol Landsupe in Art. Coames .(AUon) net 8/6 

The Bnsineis of Bookbinding. A. J. Philip ...(Stanley Ptn^) net ifo 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS, &c. 

Beoklord*s “ VaUiek.'* Sir F. T. Marzials .(SwifO net 2 ll 0 

Tne English Stage. D. E. Oliver . (Ouaeley) net 1/6 

Revelations. R. Bryant .(Swift) net ilO 

Maxims <d De {a Rouoheloaoauld. G. H. Powell (Methuen) net 2/0 


POEMS, DRAMAS. 

The SouPs Destinv (Poems). W. Avon .(Allen) net 9/0 

Flowen. Dust, and Sun (Poems). Mary Chadwick . (Lmui) 

Pelops (Poem). A Dillon.(Mathews) net 3/6 

Esau and the Beacon (Plays). K. Weeks.(Allen) net 9/0 


NOVELS. 

Adair. Cecil. Franoeioa. (Stanley Paul) 6/0 

Aminoff, Baroness L. The Broad Walk .(Constable) 6/0 


Aminoff, Baroness L. The Broad Walk .(Constable) 6/0 

Cameron, Charktte. A Durbar Bride.(Stanley Paul) 6/0 

Chesterton. G. K. The Club ot Queer Trades.(Hodder) net 1/0 

Haggard. Lieut.-Col. A. C. P. The Romance of Bayard. 

(Stanley Pjkul) 6/0 

Hamilton, A. The Chlldm ot the Zodiac .(Greming) 6/0 

Hill. Headon. Thread Of Proo!.(Stanley Paul) 6/0 

Moor. Charlotte. St. Agnes* Eve. Ilettiei-' ^6 

Ollivant, A The Royal Road. .Me‘.%.ir;i 6/0 

Philpotts, Eden. The Lovers...(Ward Lock) 6 lQ_ 

Warden. Florence. The Bad Lord Lockington.iLongMMP 

Wodmi. Gabrielle. Maggie ol Margate.(Stanley Pac^B^ 

Anon. The Bride's Breviary.(Hodd/r) 6/0 



DENTS’ AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS 

DANTE AND THE MYSTICS. By E. G. Gardner, M.A. Illustrated. D<mySvo.lO..M. n«t 
STUDIES AND APPRECIATIONS: A Volume of Essays. By Darrrix Figgu. 

Crown 8 vo. 8s« net. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RUSKIN. By ANDRi Chevrillon. Translated by Andrew Boyle. 

Large Crown 6 vo. B*. net. 

JOSEPH C»ONRAD’8 New Novel, “TWIXT LAND AND SEA Crown Svo. 
FI.ORENCE CONVERSE’S New Novel, “THE CHILDREN OF LIQHT." 

Author of the “ House of Prayer.’* Crown Svo. 6 s« 

PPROEVAL GIBBON’S New Novel. “THE ADVENTURES OF MISS 

GREGORY.” Crown 6 vo. 

ASPECTS OF ALGERIA: Historical, Pictorial, Colonial. By Ror Devereux. 

With lllcifitrations. Square Demy Svo. 10 a« M* net. 

THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. Vol. II. By Professor Valerie Kluchevsky, Professor of 

Hlatory at Moscow University. Translated by C. J Hogarth. 3 volumes. Demy Svo. 7 b» Bd* net each volume. Volume XII., 
completing this important work, will soon be published. 

THE LAST LEGITIMATE KING OF FRANCE. By Phcebe Allen, With Illustratims. 

Medium Svo. 12 b> 0 tfi net. ■ _ _ 

A PRENOH ‘^EyKRYMAN** 

TOU8 LE8 CHEFS D’CEUVRE DE LA LITTERATURE FRANCAiSE. 

The Publishers ate issuing a umies of French Masterpieces, covering a period of nine centuries, to be completed in 100 volumes." The value 
a( *the comparative study of literature ia now generally acknowledged. To this end French literature is of supreme importance, and aiMrt 
from the pleasure afforded to t^e mere lover of books, the series of French classics, now being issued as a companion to that of “ Sverynmn,” 
will asslet the appreciation of the reciprocal literary influence esercisod at different periods^ ourselves and our neigbboura. l0b nirt Wm 


4^ net 40 NBW VOLUMSS JUST ADDED TO BVBSVMAN'S UBRAEV, 
SUIb Cloth OomiMatInK S40 VelumM,. 
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PUBLIC 

OPINION 

IS THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW 
OF WHAT MEN AND WOMEN 
THINK, SAY, AND DO 

Edited by PERCY L PARKER 

Pei^ple read PUBLIC OPINION to-day because it is 
supremely interesting. As readers are constantly 
saying, it is readable from beginning to end. ‘ ‘ It keeps 
m tired world alert," says the Editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

It conveys, in the most handy form, something of life's 
variety, vivacity and eternal interest. It is a weekly 
cinematograph of what people are Doing, Saying, and 
Thinking. It gives a rapid survey of the events of the 
week. It is specially suited for those abroad with 
limited acces-, to books, magazines and papers. 

PUBLIC OPINION ( 2 d.) has increased its circulation 
four times in the last four years. It begins its S 2 nd 
year this week, and will give S 2 of the best numbers 
' issued. 

FO?S BUSY PEOPLE THERE IS NO OTHER 
PAPER WHICH SO HELPS THEM TO KEEP 
IN TOUCH WITH ALL THOSE THINGS 
WHICH INTEREST INTELLIGENT PEOPLE AS 

PUBLIC OPINION 

It U a ualqua paper, preaentlng the creaiu of all 
the beet thought In the best Papers, Magazines, and 
Books on all Questions of the Day. 

It is interested in Social Problems, in Religion, in 
Politics, in Science, in Literature, in all Arts and 
Crafts. It is just the paper for those who, like Trafford 
in Mr. H. G. Wells’ new story, "want to get into 
touch with men who are thinking—info the souls of 
thek books." 




A MOTHER 
TO HER 


- '“rts 

t 

.*! 




A REMARKABLE LETTER ANDY'S 
HOW IT MAY BE ANSWER^l 




Here is a remarkable letter from a Mother to hec j 
Son—the sort of letter many other intelligent women’ 
would write if they put on paper what they thought 

“ I wonder If you ever realise, you who Bve. 
move In the Mg world of things, how tittiM'n 

W ■ V , 

woman like myself, living quietly up here, roat^’ 
knows of the great questions that seem so vital'| 
and throbbing to the country. >' < j 

" ‘Where Is your newspaper,' you will ask. 
the newspaper is too verbose, to say nothla g igl ^ 
Its prejudiced writing and the previous knowkk^g^'l 

Its writers take for granted. ^ 

% 

** I suppose I am like hundreds of women. I wo«lf .y 
keenly like to understand these great problmnu^ t 
but who is there to tell us, simply and dkatl]^ j 

and, don’t forget, briefly? v' 

'( 

“ I want a paper which will be like a bright, lutein' 


ft 


gent son coming home every week and telling 
mother all that is happening In the wide world^,;^ 
about the things that matter. I am really 
terested in everything that Interests lntelllgenL| 
people and ever3ithlng that heartens good peopH^’ 
and I should like to know of a paper which tella'^ 
me these things In an Interesting way," 

There are thousands of women all over the world who 
have similar needs, and who find their needs met in 
PUBUC OPINION, as their letters to the Editor show, . 
and who look forward with keen interest to Friday, 
each week when the new issue appears. 


PUBLIC OPINION is non-party, and seeks only reliable 
facts and information. It is a great acquisition to any 
honse,as it covers so wide a field, and interests everyone, 
for It is interested In everything. It is a Newspaper 
Room, a weekly Library «f New Books, and always a 
obeetfol and well-informed companion. It goes all 
over thb world, and makes an ideal present. 

The information contained in this paper could not be 
obtaihed In any other way without the expenditure of 
much money, much time, and much Itdt^. Bny it 
and iKta wiU save what PUBUC CHPUflCaf ifiends. 


The reason why they do so will be found In the. 
first column. May we send you a free specimen' 
copy? 

GET THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 

PUBUC OPINION can be bad at all Newsagents an 4 > 
Bookstalls at 2 d. a week, or it will be sent post free 
for one year in the United Kingdom iot 10 / 10 { ^ 
months, 5 / 5 ; abroad, 13 and 6/6. 

Address Manager, PUBUC OPINION, 32 and 
Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.C. 

■ C 


“IT KEEPS A TliRED WORLD ALERT"^ 

.f |hliiyd.A«/V/A#«H CtrteHe ' 
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" BOOKS “ 

t 

A Library of New Book* by writers of distinction, brinring within the reat^ 
of all the results of modern knowledge 

LIST OF THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED 


The Foondstioiu ol Soieuoe 
Embryology—The Beginnings of Life 
Botaoy: The Kodem Btody of Phmts 

Evolution. 

HsreUty. 

Incggaitio Chemistry .... 

Otganio Chemistry. 

The PrlncipleB ol Electricity 

BsdisUon. 

^e Science of the Stars .... 

Lwd Kelvin. 

Huxley. 

Henri Bergson : The Philosophy of Change 
Boman Ci^olicism .... 

The Browth of EVeedom 
Oliver Cromwell and His Times 
Ehry Queen of Scots .... 
Julius Oassar: Soldier, Statesman, Emperor 
England in the Middle Ages 
Women’s SnSrage—a Short History ol a 

Movement. 

Shakespeare. 

Pure Gold—a Choice of Lyrics dnd Sonnets 

Etuncis Bacon. 

The Brontds. 

Carlyle. 

Dante.. 

A Dictionary ol Synonyms 

Homs ftile ...... 

Practical Astronomy with tiie Unaided Eye 

Aviation. 

Dietetics. 

Aristotle. 

Enoken: A PhUoiophy ct Life. 

Tlwosophy. 

SyndiraiUsm . ^ . . . . 

Insnranoe as a Means ot Investment. 


a Great 


By W. C. D. Whctham, M.A., F.R.S. 

Bv Prof. Gerald Leighton, M.D. 

By M. C. Stopes, D Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 

By E. S. Goodrich, M A., F.R.S. 

By J. A. S. Watson, B.Sc. 

By Prof. E. C. C Baly, F R.S. 

By Prof. J. B. Cohen, B Sc , F.R S. 

By Norman R. Campbell, M.A. 

By P. Phillips, D.Sc. 

By E. W Maunder, F.R.A.S. 

By A. Russell, M.A., D.Sc., M.I.E.E. 

By Prof. G. I.eighton, M.D. 

By H Wildon Carr 

By H. B. Coxon. Preface, Mgr. R. II. Benson. 
By H W. NcVinson 
By Hilda Johnstone, M A. 

By Mrs. Ehrabeth O’Neill, M.A. 

By Hilary Hanlinge 

By Mrs. Elizabeth O'Neill, M.A. 

By G. Fawcett, LL D, 

By Prof. C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 

By H. C. O'Neill 

By Prof. A. R. Skcmp, M.A. 

By Miss Flora Masson 
By the Rev. L. MacLean Watt 
By A. G. Ferrers Howell 
By Austin K. Gray, B.A. 

By I.. G Redmond Howard 
By H. Macpherson, Jr., F.R.A.S. 

By Sydney F. Walker, R.N., M I.E.E. ■ 

By Alex. Bryce, M.D., D.P.H 
By Prof. A. E. Taylor, M.A., F.B.A. 

By A. J. Jones, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 

By Mrs. Annie Besant 
By J. H. Harley, M.A. 

By W. A- Robertson, F.F.A, 


WESTMINSTER GAZEf fE 

" We have nothing but the highest praise for those little books, and no one who examines them will 
have anything else." 
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‘ THE WORLD WITHOUT GOLD. 

A FIELD FOR-ANTICIPATIONS. 

A VEriy interesting symposium on “ The 
World Without Gold” appears in the mid- 
September issue of Lq Revue. Among the con¬ 
tributors are many well-known names, including 
f Charles Gide, Yves Guyot, Ernest Seilliire, 
’* Madame Curie, Dr. Max Nordau, the late 
t'rdderic Passy, and others, 
iy. the menace of over-supplv. 

rj The possibility of a failure of the gold supply 
f 1 opens up a number of import.int questions, but 
;• that is not the problem which M. Jean Finot, 
/^’the editor, has suggested for discussion. It 
f’ |is that of a prodigious incre.ise in the suppl) 
(rf gold which would sensibly affect its value. 
!J<i In this sense the supply is menaced in several 
t\wayS. One is the quantity of gold deposited 
it in the sea. According to the c.dculations of 
ft’ cjceanographical science, when once the extrac- 
tion of gold from the se.i is put into operation, 
the quantity of gold found would procure for 


each inhabitant of the globe over a millimi 
frapes. But this method of procedure .would 
not be very economical, owing to the cost of 
exploitation. Another menace would seem to 
be the ever-increasing supply of the yfeilow 
ipeitai, which I is going on in all parts jaf the 
globe. In every Continent the produce of the 
mines continues to increase; yet, if the past 
helps us to foretell what will happen in the 
future, this menace is not very disquieting. As 
a matter of fact, the extraction of the yellow 
metal remains, on the whole, fairly stable. A 
few pessimists pretend that the auriferous ex¬ 
traction of the world tends to diminish, but 
M. Finot thinks their apprehensions are not 
quite justified. Now and again we read that 
in some particular year in some particular Con¬ 
tinent there has been a slight decrease, but 
this tempor.iry weakness is more than counter¬ 
balanced by the discovery of new mines and 
improvements in the procedure of extraction 
Thus, notwithst.anding a diminution in Amcrii 
and in Australia, and al.so in Alaska, the to ,*31 
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as LADY HENRY SOMERSET writes, “Sanatogen 
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MANUFACTURE OF GOLD. 

A third danger is the manufacture of gold. 
Judgmg by the recent progress of experimental 
, physics and chemical synthesis, the possibility 
of die, transmufatioh'^of metals can no longer 
be considered a simple' chimera, but may be- 
cotpe a reality in the not far distant future. 
Bdison believes the manufacture of gold to be 
imminent, and the most distinguished physicists 
admit the transmutation of matter. Since 
the appearance of Berthelot’s “ Organic 
■Cheaustry, ” how many artificial creations have 
been realised ! Since i860 how much has been 
,do<fe by robbing Nature of some of her privi¬ 
leges I To-day, already, several patents have 
hcen taken out for the manufacture of gold. It 
is even reported that the French Minister of 
Fitlanic is seriously studying a projxisal of 
’“this kind, which has been submitted to him. 

^ * 

EFPECIS OF CHEAP GOLD. 

When the great chimera of yesterday has 
IteCOine the reality of the future, what will be- 
^txune of the private and collective fortune of 
itN^viduals and^ States ? Admitting that the 
problem of the manufacture of gold has been 
Virfved, what will be the position of society 
4 n gener.tl, and of the wealthy classes in par- 
tiCmar? And if gold, the basis of economic 



Stabililyi iffeottld jKjIfef serious fluctuatiirti, tyfeat 
will be the position of States and iodividuay 
whoso walth is usually only symbdic, since 
it represents nothing but a quantity of gold 
destined to be reclaimed or received? Take 
the position of the man whose wealth consists 
of mortgages or Stale funds. He has the right 
to claim his holding in gold, but this metal 
having lost its intrinsic value, would pot the 
realisation of his wealth, and the payment to 
him of the integral amount in g^d, tend to 
spell ruin for him? States would, of course, 
take precautions. Another standard might be 
adopted, but what would it be? The principle 
of the transmutation of metals once admitted, 
what other element could offer a security equal 
to that of gold? 

THE STABLE SYMBOL. 

There is another possible danger. The ex- 
traclion of the yellow metal may double itself 
and the soil may continue to yield a never- 
fading supply. At the same time, manufac¬ 
tures may go on in abnormal manner. Gold 
symbolises the purchase power of services and 
merchandise, and its great merit is that it estab¬ 
lishes unity <ind stability in operations of ex¬ 
change. A reduction in the price of gold wouk^ 
tend to make commodities relatively dear|^S^ 
Thus certain theorists maintain that the in¬ 
crease in the cost of living of which the ‘‘two 
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The Progress of the World. 


London, Nov. 3, iqi2. 

Why the War I" o^r last iiumber we 
Came. declared that we "do 
not believe that there 
will be war.” Events have proved us to be 
wrong, but the fact remains that there 
should have been no war, and that there 
i%^d have been none. That there has 
^ be\ war, that the Balkan I.eague has 
riddwi victorious over the heroic, but 
unavailing, Turk is due in a general 
degree to the impotence of the Concert 
of Europe, and in a very special degree 
to the hopeless incompetence of Sir 
Edward Grey as a Foreign Minister. 
There is no office in the Government 
which demands to so great an extent 
clearness of vision, directness of action, 
and a broad understanding of the 
varying interests and ideals of the 
different nations of the world. Unless 
a Foreign Minister is able to show, and 
show clearly, that he possesses these 
attributes he is not a Minister, but 
rather as a blind dog endeavouring to 
lead -a yet blinder man along the path 
of peace. That Sir Edward Grey has 
many qualities we do not deny; that 
he is not able to lead or direct thif 
country’s foreign policy events have 
proved, and knowing well his inability 


to grasp the situation, conscious of his 
lack of real international understanding, 
the British Foreign Minister did nothing 
when British action alone could have 
prevented war. For the Balkan 
League did not want war at the present 
momcmt, however grateful they may 
now be that they had it forced upon 
them. This fact was clearly shown to 
Sir Edward Grey beyond any question ; 
what he apparently failed to grasp 
was that while the League did not 
want war, it was ready for it. Had 
Sir Edward Grey come out boldly and 
announced that not only was he in 
favour of reforms in the Turkish 
provinces, but that this country would 
associate herself in the carrying out of 
these reforms, the thing could easily 
have been done. As a great Mohamme¬ 
dan Power and accustomed to adminis¬ 
tering mixed populations, we could 
have helped very materially and with¬ 
out laying ourselves open, as would 
have been the case with another Power, 
to any suspicion of interested motives. 
This action would l^i-ve strengthened 
the hands of Kiamil) Pasha and the 
saner Turks, while Spfia and Belgrade 
would hdve accepted such British action 
as a sufficient guarantee for reforms. 
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We thought there would be no ymr 
because we knew that Sir Edward Grey 
was in full possession pf all the facts 
and possibilities, even dOspite the in¬ 
competence of the Ambassador at Con¬ 
stantinople. We knew that Sir Edward 
Grey was no ideal Foreign Minister, but 
we could not conceive that it would be 
possible for any Minister, however un¬ 
fitted for his post, deliberately to bring 
upon this country the shame of respon¬ 
sibility for the war, and upon his own 
shoulders the heavy weight of thousands 
upon thousands of slaughtered men, 
women and children. 

Only second to the 

TurkUh responsibility of Sir 

RespaiMibiiity. Edward Grey must be 
placed that of the 

Turks themselves. There can be no 
disguising the fact that the war in the 
Balkans would probably ne\'er have 
occurred if the Turkish ('abinet had 
taken all the necessary measures. There 
was one measure above all necessary 
the moment the Cabinet arrived in 
pow'er, and that was to rescue the coun¬ 
try from the ever-present peril of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. This 
could have been done in a legal way by 
bringing not more than twenty of its 
members before the High Court as 
menibers of a dangerous secret asso¬ 
ciation. The reports of this High 
.Court could have been published in 
order to show to the Turks and to the 
world at large what manner of crimes 
these people had been guilty of. This 
would have been the best means of 
demonstrating that Turkey had the 
real and serious intention of reforming. 
Before constructing it was necessary to 
clear the ground. Thanks to a criminal 
nonchalance, and perhaps even because 
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of political calculations redounding 
little to its credit, the Cabinet, did 
nothing. How. was it possible then for 
Turkey, while .maintaining the evil 
foundation which was recognised by 
Europe, to convince * the Powers that 
Turkey was ready and able to carry 
out more difficult reforms in Macedonia 
and Old £ervia ? The Committee of 
Union and Progress was responsible 
for the Italian-Turkish War, and pro- 
N’oked the Balkan War by the influence 
which it had never ceased to exercise 
on the new Cabinet, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Committee was siiji- 
posed to have lost mucli of its prestige. 
The actual Government, however, could 
not escape from the frightful respon¬ 
sibility of having been too feeble during 
lour years to destroy this dangerous 
influence, and they have also adde^(ll|^i\ 
the discredit of the Ottoman Empire. 
The very fact that in the discussion at 
Ouchy over tlie Ticaty of Peace with 
Italy it*was necessarv to make not one, 
but two Treaties—one witli the Govern¬ 
ment, which all the world is cognisant 
of, and which regulaiisi's the loss of 
Tripoli by Turkey, and another by 
which was bought lor hard cash the 
consent of the Committi'c of Union 
and Progress—to allow the Treaty of 
Peace to be ratified by Parliament. 
Such facts as these help us to understand 
how it is that the Turkish army made 
so little adequate opposition to the 
onslaught of the Balkan League. Had 
there been any real progress towards 
honest government at Constantinople 
within the last four years, had ‘the 
Turkish Army alone of all Turkish 
institutions shown -ability or even 
patriotism higher than the native 
courage of the individual soldier, we 
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might have .deplored the disappearance 
of Turkey from Europe. As it is, whep 
tried, the Turks, even blessed 

with a Constitution, have been found 
unworthy and inefficient. For such 
modern conditions we have no pity, and 
in view of such 
proof the world 
must rejoice in the 
replacing of Turk¬ 
ish domination by 
that of nations 
virile, positive, and 
actuated by sin¬ 
cere ideals. 

T h e 

Death-Knell comine 
Uiplumacy. Ol tlllS 

war has 
moved conclusive- 
lys^ow barren of 
resilhs are the 
efforts of ambassa¬ 
dors, how ineffec¬ 
tual is diplomacy. 

The time has 
passed when am¬ 
bassadors — those 
“ magnificent ex¬ 
iles ceremoniously 
sustaining, eight 
hours’ or a dozen 
hours’ journey 
from Downing 
Street, the diplo¬ 
matic fiction that they are representing 
the nation in a remotely foreign 
land ”—have any real right of exis¬ 
tence save that of maintaining a 
number of well-paid posts for Govern¬ 
ment proUf’^s. They can neither fore¬ 
see war nor avert it, while they are 
quite useless^ when tied by the tele¬ 
graph wires to an ignorant Foreign 
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Minister. Nations may be sacrificed . * 
in order to enable an ambassador to ■ 
utter a new and striking diplomatic 
phrase. Such a one was “ territorial p* 
and moral status quo," which effectually d 
obscured the real state of the question. 

Of quite another ’5 

nature is the ■ 

brutal retort of the . j 

Turkish Minister j 

of Foreign Affairs y 

to the Bulgarian :t 

Minister who * 

asked him about . 

Turkey’s promised, • f 
reforms before the 
war. “We are 
mobilising 100,000 
men,” Was the 
Turkish reply. In 
the face of this 
attitude, conscious ; 
of the impotence , 
of the Great; 
Powers, looking in 
vain to Great Bri- ' 
tain, what could 
the Balkan League 
dt) ? The chance 

« - 

for the Great- 
Powers to prove 
that they had a 
right to be so 
called, the possi- 
bi 1 it y of the 
diplomats to reassert themselves was 
in preventing the war. Now it is too ,, 
late. Not only has the great crisis 
found Europe without a great states¬ 
man, it has also found it without any ‘ 
Great Powers. .i 

There has been so much ■ y 
loose talk about the 
war being a religious . 
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You are requested to assist at the 
funeral service and burial of 

Monsieur STATUS QUO 

DIPLOMATIST 

who died the 30 th October 1912 , in Mace¬ 
donia, at the age of 459 years ; 

The Ceremony will take place in a few 
days in the Christian Church of -Saint 
Sophia, at Constantinople. 

The cortdge will assemble at the 
cemetery. 

Friends will please take this as the sole 
notification from the relations: 

TukKEV, his widow; 

Austria, his mother; 

England, his mother-in-law; 
Bulgaria, Servia and Greece, his 
(laughters; 

Montenegro, his grandson; 

Russia, his sister-in-law ; 

Germany, France and Italy, etc., 
his cousins and second cousins. 

The interment will take place in 
Asia Minor, 





THE VITAL LINE OF PEACE OR WAR : THE AUSTRO- * 

RUSSIAN FRONTIER. 


The arrangement of the rajlways shows a very perceptible difforence. The Austrian—and more particularly the Pruesian—plan 
• is to run tbeir railways parallel close to the frontiers, whereas Russia makes no attempt at this, but runs several almost parallel 
lines direct into the heart of Poland, This would seem to indicate, in the first instance, designed offensive; in the seflond, 
prepared defensive. 

[Ruasifif is shown in a lishi^r tint io piake obvious her long frontier,! 
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struggle, a death grapple between 
Cross and Crescent, that there is a 
danger of the real issue being for¬ 
gotten. There is no real question 
of religious hatred spurring on the 
nations to war. Religion only enters 
into play because Turkey is a religious 
State, in which, therefore, the true 
believers must always dominate, and 
the unbeliever be oppressed. But the 
individual peasants, Turk or Christian, 
have lived side by side much more 
happily than many of the differing 
sects or divisions amongst the 
Christians. Indeed, in the past it is 
possible that almost as many Christians 
have been killed by Cliristians as ever 
by Turks. A possible exception must 
be made in the districts inhabited 
by savage Mohammedan Alban- 
iC.^, who rather killed and robbed 
Ch^tians than Turks because the 
lattCT were armed and the others 
defenceless. In the past the endeavour 
to earmark as Bulgarian, CTreek or 
Servian certain ethnographical divisions 
of Macedonia, and in especial certain 
towns, has led to the formation of bands 
of the various nationalities who strove 
to convince the population that they 
were of one particular nationality or 
another. The easiest method of dis¬ 
tinguishing the races in Macedonia was 
by their special brand of Greek Ortho¬ 
doxy, and so many were slain in a 
desire to coerce them to change their 
brand. But above all this there was 
a very continuing and real lack of 
organised justice or administration. 
Under Abdul Hamid it was proverbial, 
but with the Constitution things went 
from bad to worse instead of achieving 
the miraculous change which seemed 
to be believed in Western Europe. The 


Young Turks chastised with scorpions 
where Abdul Hamid had beaten with , 
rods, and the lot of the unfortunate 
raya became intolerable. Especially ' 
was this so in those parts of Turkey 
where the Servians and Bulgarians un- - 
mistakably predominate. In Mace¬ 
donia, where the population has no real 
racial colour, but chameleon-like has 
had the habit of changing its colour, 
things pressed perhaps less hardlj?^, but 
yet hard enough. Refugees poured into \ 
the neighbouring free States peopled by 
their brothers, and gradually the popu- ^ 
lations of the Balkan States became . 
w'l'ought up to a point beyond which it 
was impossible to keep the peace. 
Besides which, these young and vigorous ^ 
races saw in the liberation of their ' 
enslaved and oppressed brethren a real 
opportunity for legitimate national 
expansion. To have neglected to seize 
their opportunity would have been to 
see a partition of Turkey by the great 
interested Powers, and their future ' 
pushed back indefinitely. We do not 
hesitate to say that under the new 
conditions the lot of the inhabitant, * 
be he Bulgar, Serb or Turk, will be far' 
happier. Meanwhile the cause of 
democratic government and institutions 
has gained a far more notably valuable 
victory over reactionaryism than ever 
was achieved by the granting of a 
paper constitution. 

For many years already 

The Balkan League tllOSC amongSt the ad*' 
signmoaLe. viscrs of the various 

Balkan States who had ' 
the furthest and clearest sight have 
been urging the imperative necessity 
of some close and binding understand¬ 
ing between the various States. There 
have been moments in the past when ' 
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rill's ideal seemed on the point of being 
achi''ved, but always at the eleventh 
hour the influence of Russia or Austria 
pri vented its consummation. The con-, 
st.'iut: difficulty which divided two 
nalions, so closely bound in every other 
uav' as Servia and Bulgaria, was the 
imjxissibility of delimitating the spheres 
oJ interest in the Balkan Peninsula 
oiuside of fhe frontici^ of tlie States. 
TIk' work of the devoted few who, by 
sci aitific research and by political 
' i' n't, gradually eliminated one a|tcr 
th other of possible jioints of difference 
V,'; s finally crow nod with success in 
Fi'bruary of this year. By this time all 
t|uestions, even thosi' of detail, had 
b cn settled di'linitely belwa'cn Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Montenegrc'. The jirincipal 
worker in this welding, togi'ther ol the 
Southern Slav States was King Ferdi¬ 
nand of Bulgaria, who brought to the 
l.isk the inheriti'd aliility in state- 
c'laft drawn from his long line of 
Bourbon anei'stors. The Balkan ra'aguc 
v.,is formed with no deiinitc idea of war 
u.t any fixed date; it was rather a 
lefiiiite «ind co-operative insurance 
..'gainst the ever-increasing arrogance of 
Austria and Russia , but before the 
signatuie of the Treaty of the League, 
each of the nations severally had been 
preparing steadily in armaments and 
financially, with the result which has 
been seen. Until the advent of M. 
\ 9 Mie/elos in (Ircece there had been 
no real eliort to include Greece in the 
Balkan League save as a sleeping 
partner. But this able Cretan, who 
became the gieatest of modern Greek 
statesmen, so transformed his country— 
which had sunk into a state of semi- 
atrojihy, thanks to +he attitude of those 
responsible for her government-—that 


he was able to convince the Southern 
Slav statesmen that his country was 
both ready and able to take part in the 
liberation of the Christian provinces of 
Turkey. February, 1912, saw the 
Balkan League united, and able to 
place some three-fourths of a million 
men fully equipped into the field. 
Servo a alone was able to mobilise' with- 
out any serious difficulty 340,000 men, 
and with not only a definite programme, 
but with every jioint ol possible friction 
di'alt with in advance. It is no exag¬ 
geration to say that by this time there 
was born in Europe' a new Tkjwer, 
gi eater in positive ])ossibility than any 
ol lh(' existing Great Powers, which 
has shown conclusively that although 
six Great Powers may declare lor the 
sfdtiis quo, lour smaller Slates united 
may destroy it utterly. A very sig^pP- 
licant j'oint in connection with^he 
Balkan League is that it has not meen 
made simply for the purpose of wresting 
her European jirovinces from Turkey, 
but for a fixed })eiiod, as much as was 
the Trijile or Dual Alli.mce. During 
this diificult time the League acts as 
one Power in the common interests, and 
before fhe jieriod for which it was 

made shall h.ivc elapsed, the actual 

]jowcr of the Balkans will have 

doubled or trebled from a military 
as well as from an economic point of 
view. 

Ideals and an adequate 
Ideolii versus Riches realisation of them are 
Development, an essciitial part of the 

equipment of every 

nation. Success is to the race or nation 
wdiich has clearly before it some goal 
towards which to strive, some ideal 
which must be realised. The success of 
the allied armies in the Balkan War has 
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not been due in the first instance to 
compulsory service, or to the merits of 
French as against German guns, or 
anything else save the fact that the 
entire population of the different States 
was actuated and illuminated by an 
intense realisation of national and racial 
ideas, and filled with an intense and 
Imrning determination to reajise tradi¬ 
tional and cherished ideals. Had there 
not been a Bulgarian, Servian, and 
('liristian population in the Turkish 
j)rovinccs who had suffered for years 
under oppression, and who in suffering 
had brought home those sufferings to 
their co-nationals living in liberty only 
a few scores of miles away across an 
artificial frontier, there would have been 
no such series of sweeping victories as 
has electrified the world during the last 
f^, {Weeks. “ All that we are is a result 
of ^lat we have thought,” and the 
nations of the Balkan I.eague to-day 
have thought of great things. Great 
ecnerals and statesmen do not spring up 
haphazard, they are the culminating 
])oint of genius, nurtured and made 
fruitful by an atmosphere of national 
idealism and national determination. 
It is thus that Japan produced great 
generals, and that Bulgaria and Servia 
have found in their time of need not 
only Gueshoff and Pachitch, but also 
those generals who have led their 
victorious armies ever forward, almost 
without check. Ideals make even poor 
nations great, prosperity and riches in 
too many cases seem to make for the 
losing of every ideal. A prominent 
Japanese statesman, when revisiting 
Europe after an absence of some ten 
years, summed up his impressions by 
observing that he was most struck in 
all the great nations hy the absence of 


any real and living ideals. There is in 
tl?e great, rich, and comfortable peoples 
too little of that sentiment which in¬ 
spired the people of the Balkans, and 
which was well expressed in the words 
of the young Servian student going to 
battle when he said : “ We undertook 
this war with the firm determination 
‘ to be or not to be ! ’ ” Turkey may 
cease to be a European Power ; Euro¬ 
pean Turkey may be divided in one way 
or another; the Great Powers may 
endeavour to intervene, they may even 
succeed ; but it has been proved beyond 
all question, and for all time, that small 
peoples with great ideals are able to 
accomplish greater things than great 
peoples with small or no ideals. 

That bugbear of Euro- 
Tho Partitioo of Pean Chancelleries for 
Turkey. generations, the division 
of the European pos¬ 
sessions in Turkey, is about to take 
place without any of the world con¬ 
vulsions which were so confidently 
predicted by all and sundry. The 
Balkan League, secure in its great 
success, is going to proceed to re¬ 
arrange the geography of South-Eastern 
Europe without any disputes, without 
any conferences, and without any inter¬ 
ference. The word of the moment is 
“ Hands Off.” The Powers let the 
Balkan League go to war, they cannot 
help themselves from letting the Balkan 
League make peace. Happily the divi¬ 
sion of Turkey is all cut and dried, 
spheres of interest are defined, 
and, although success beyond antici¬ 
pation may mean something more to 
divide, there is no reason to believe 
in any serious possibility of trouble. 
The divisions will follow ethnographical 
lines, and as far as possible the new 
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frontiers will be topographically suit¬ 
able. The Sanjak is divided betweep 
Servia and Montenegro, and in this 
region the two branches of the Serb 
peoples meet and join hands of friend¬ 
ship. Servia will arrive at the Adriatic 
south of Montenegro at San Giovanni 
di Medua, and possibly towards Du- 
razzo. The central pivot of Old Servia, 
the ancient city of Uskub, will be 
Servian as truly as ever it was m the 
days of Servia’s greatness under the 
Tsar Dushan. Bulgaria will arrive at 
the .iEgean between the Maritza and 
Struma rivers, with Adnanople as a 
Bulgarian city.' Greece will obtain 
additions of territory including the 
districts inhabited by Greeks, and in 
addition Crete and other islands Mace¬ 
donia will be an independent princi¬ 
pality with Salonica as a free port. 
Turkey will perhaps retain Constanti¬ 
nople and a small portion of Thrace, 
otherwise this with the Straits will be 
internationalised or neutralised. With 
regard to Albania there is some diffi¬ 
culty, since the inhabitants do not 
seem inclined to meet their liberators 
half-wa,y, save to fight them. It may, 
therefore, be necessary to modify the 
original idea of an Albanian Princi¬ 
pality, and divide Albania between 
Servia, Greece and Macedonia. These 
are the sound ideas of the Balkan 
League, coupled with a C ustoms 
Union and free railway facilities to 
Salonica for Austria. Since, however, 
no time will he lost in constructing the 
Danube-Adriatic Railway from Nish to 
San Giovanni di Medua, it is probable 
that the Salonica line will lose much of 
its importance. It is difficult to imagine 
that any European Power will be fool¬ 
hardy enough to endeavour by force of 
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arms—and no other means can be of any 
avail—to stand in the way of the accom¬ 
plishment of this programme for the 
ending of Turkish rule in Europe. 

The question of the 
The D«da„ei.e, Dardanelles is one of 

and Russia’s Need. eSpCcial momcnt tO 

Russia. The entire rich 
development of Russia is south of 
Moscow, and her many and navigable 
rivers all drain into the Black Sea. 
Russian commerce must have a free 
outlet, and therefore St. Petersburg 
can never consent to any arrangement 
which bars the Straits to her shipping. 
We do not believe that there can be 
any tw'o opinions on this question, or 
that any European Power will object. 
When it liecomes a question of her naval 
marine, however, matters become more 
difficult. Russia has always rcqujjlWd 
that while the Straits shall alw^ be 
free to her warships, they shall be Closed 
to those of other Powers The day for 
this idea has jiassed now, and there is 
only one solution, which is, we believe, 
included m the programme of the 
Balkan League. It is that the Straits 
from the Black Sea to the Tigean shall 
be made an international waterway, free 
to the commerce and navies of the 
w'orld. There shall only be such charges 
as shall suffice for the lighting and 
policing of the waterway. The control 
shall be under an international com¬ 
mission in which all interested nations 
shall be represented—somewhat on the 
model of the Danube Commission, with 
broader lines. There shall be no forti¬ 
fications, either on the European OT the 
Asiatic side, and should it be necessary 
for the Turks to leave Constantinople 
finally, then the city would be neutra¬ 
lised and made a free port, administered 
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after the manner of Shanghai. Such an 
arrangement would be to the advantage 
of all the world—:it would enable the 
wheat of the Russian and Danubian 
plains, together with the oil of Rou- 
mania or the Caucasus, free exit, and 
would bring about a more certain and 
systematic development of all lands 
behind the doorway to the Black Sea. 
Vital commercial waterways should be 
internationalised, not monopolised, and 
the Dardanelles may yet serve as an 
object lesson for Panama. 

Perhaps the most 
FromAMrdiy remarkable feature oi 
to Order. the Balkan war is the 
machine-like regularity 
and smoothness with which the newly- 
acquired territories are being given a 
liberal and organised administration. 
In those lands, where formerly there 
was no certainty of security for life or 
property—^where the officials, high and 
low, the soldiers, regular and irregular, 
levied toll upon the civil inhabitant— 
there has sprung into being an adminis¬ 
tration which, although naturally not 
perfect, is yet an immense advance 
upon anything yet dreamed of or 
promised by the Turks. This is notably 
the case in Old Servia, where the rapid 
advance of the Servian and Monte¬ 
negrin armies has swept a large area 
clear of Turkish troops in a remarkably 
-short space of time. In every town 
a prefect has been appointed, and in the 
villages sub-prefects. These officials 
are not chance an 4 disengaged Ser¬ 
vians, but in many c^^es ex-Ministers 
or former high officials, who undertake 
the work for the honour of serving in 
this way their country, since age has 
preVeiited them shouldering their rifles. 
And the nomination of prefects is only 
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the first step. Branch banks have 
been . opened in various towns, and 
municipal elections are to be held 
under proportional suffrage which will 
ensure the representation of the 
national minorities. While it is true 
that Old Servia, with its Servian popu¬ 
lation, is comparatively easy to re¬ 
organise ffir Servians, it is a very 
important factor in any future dis¬ 
cussion of the territories that there 
already exists law and order enabUng 
the Moslem to live peaceably with the 
Christian, where formerly was official 
rapacity and general insecurity. The 
case for the retention of these dis¬ 
tricts by the Servians and Bulgarians 
variously is enormously strengthened 
by such constructive action on their 
part. 

The destruction W 
The Turkey as a Euro -ean 
In^eriunoe. Power, aiid the prob¬ 
ability that the future 
will see her disappearance, gradual if 
not immediate, from the Comity of 
Nations, opens up a question of the very 
greatest moment to a great Moham¬ 
medan Power such as ourselves. Who 
is to be the successor to the Caliphate ? 
Although the political Turkey may 
disappear the spiritual empire of 
Mohammed must continpe. This 
being so, it behoves us to realise the 
value of the Islamic succession and 
take the necessary steps. It is possible 
that the astoundingly rapid success of 
the Balkan League against Turkey has 
eliminated much of the danger of unrest 
among the Mohammedan populations 
of the Empire. Mohammedanism was 
built,, up by the sword, and the hosts of 
Islam respect the decision of the sword. 
In India leading Mohammedans 
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regard the failure of the Turks against 
Italy as a direct visitation of Allah 
against them because they have de¬ 
parted from the principles of their 
forefathers. The disasters of Thrace 
and Macedonia will only confirm this 
belief, since it proves beyond question 
that reliance upon Constitution instead 
of upon the sword is much less efficient 
in the cause of Islam than were the 
ideas of Abdul Hamid. There is, how¬ 
ever, a very easy method for this 
country to assure to herself the Islamic 
succession, and at the same time to 
obviate any possibility of danger from 
amongst her Mohammedan populations. 
Let Great Britain make a declaration 
that, by virtue of her position as the 
greatest Mohammedan Power, and in 
view of the difficulties now surrounding 
ttiiSL Caliph, she will undertake the 
defence of the sacred Mohammedan 
citie' of Mecca and Medina, and will 
guarantee them against aggression from 
all and sundry. The effect of this upon 
the world of Islam would be stupendous. 
The risk and responsibility to this 
country would be practically nothing, 
as nobody wishes to take Mecca and 
Medina, and since in guarding Egypt 
and holding the Suez Canal and Aden 
we are automatically guarding the 
Arabian coast of the Red Sea. It is, 
of course, too much to hope that the 
British Foreign Office will take so 
pbvious a course, but the fact remains 
"that if it does not Sir Edward Grey 
will add another to the heavy roll of 
opportunities lost. It is, of course, of 
enormous importance to us as a Moham¬ 
medan Power that the Mohammedans 
live quite happily under the Greek 
Orthodox Church ' in Bulgaria and 
Servia, and will, therefore, do so in the 


new provinces, even although in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, where they;>cdme 
into contact with the Roman Catholic ; 
Austrian Church with its fierce proselyti¬ 
sing zeal, they leave the country in great 3 
numbers rather than submit to religious 
persecution. ‘ 

The downfall of Turkey ^ 
The Lewo. to ^nd the uprising of the ‘ 
this Country, new European Power 

in the shape of the, = 
Balkan League have many lessons for ■ 
the world, but one in especial for th^ 
country. The Turks went into the war 
weak from political dissension, rotted- ;:; 
through by corruption, and having ^ 
completely allowed individual benefit to I 
overshadow national welfare. The ;■ 
Balkan League, on the other haajd, is 
composed of nations where the in- I 
dividual plays a much less vital role, - f>, 
where legislation for the welfare of. the : 
nation occupies that prominent position - 
in national development which is here. :| 
solely consecrated to one or other body s; 
of individuals who may succeed in pos- 
scssing electoral w'eight. Is not the ; 
writing on the wall clear enough, and 
dare w'c ignore it ? As Mr. Winston 
Churchill said ; 

We were fortunate, l>orn under a lucky star aad in 
a good age, and we had no old scores to pay off, no 
modern enmities to pro.secutc. We could survey our past . 
without a pang, our future without a grudge, but w« 
must be prepared. Wc most be ready for all cvcntuali- 
ties. It was good to be patient, it was good to be circum- 
si>ect, to be peace-loving. Hut that was not enough. We , 
must l>e strong. . . . We must so manage our affairs 

and organise our corporate life that those, wbo came 
after us should have easier and not harder burdens to 
bear, that they should have fewer dangers to face, and 
greater resources to meet those dangers. When we com< 
pared our fortunate positio^i in the world with that of ^ 
other i>eoplc now so^esp^tcly struggling, we oould 
not but feel how muc1t:..wc had to be thankful for. It " 
would indeed be shameful if we who had inherited so } 
much, if we who had so much done for us before we came 
into the world, if we who had stoxted so fair on the path 
of life, were to leave to our children nothing but bitter 
memories to avenge and vast misfortunes to retrieve. 

. . . To-day we have a strong, if not i 

an invincible navy, but naval strength 
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does not call into being amongst the 
masses of the population any realisation 
of national duty when confronted by 
potential national danger. It is easy 
for Lord Roberts, never averse to the 
public limelight, to endeavour to destroy 
the Territorial system. The fact remains 
that while he was supreme at the War 
Office we were much less able to 
resist an invasion than we are to-day. 
The Territorial system has elements of 
success which has given proofs of the 
possibility of real efficiency, but there 
must be an end to half measures with 
regard to it. If we are to give the Terri¬ 
torial system a fair trial we must not do 
as we are doing to-day by “encourag¬ 
ing” the loyal and patriotic desire of 
many who are of the best amongst our 
young manhood by saddling him with 
heavy financial responsibility should he 
join the Territorials. If we cannot 
afford to pay for the full estimated 
Territorial establishment let us frankly 
decide how many we can afford, and let 
those members be adequately financed. 
The war has proved that a smaller force 
of properly trained and efficient troops 
is more than a match for hordes of 
undisciplined and untrained men. It 
would be well if in this country there 
were a fuller realisation amongst the 
masses of the fact mentioned recently 
by Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood that 
“ the sufferings of soldiers in a campaign 
are trifling comparted with those of the 
people in the districts occupied by the 
troops.” 

The Bdlkan War has 

Norm.BAn4.ir. destroyed the half- 
Faiiaoiei. baked theories, and 

many fallacies of Mr. 
Norman AngeU, far more completely 
than it has destroyed the power of the 


Turk. Despite the furore with which 
the writings of this most clever theorist 
were received, it was always apparent 
to those who had closely studied the 
smaller Powers, and who knew the 
developing nations, that it was absurd to 
say that financial considerations or 
financial results could ever have any 
real part, in preventing or in making 
war. It was a very comfortable theory 
for those nations which have grown 
rich, and whose ideals and initiative 
have been sapped by over much pro¬ 
sperity. But the virile growing peoples, 
even if they read Mr. Norman Angell’s 
book, must inevitably throw it away in 
disgust as mere midsummer madness, 
because the theory took no account of 
those races who in the pursuit of 
national and racial ideals reck nothing 
of financial disaster, just as their rs^llk 
and file think nothing of sacrificing 
themselves on the field of battle. Nor¬ 
man Angell’s theory was one to enable 
the citizens of this country to sleep 
quietly, and to lull into false security 
the citizens of all great countries. That 
is undoubtedly the reason why he met 
with so much success. But the great 
delusion of Norman Angell, which led 
to the writing of “ The Great Illusion,” 
has been dispelled for ever by the 
Balkan League. In this connection it 
is of value to quote the words of Mr. 
Winston Churchill (Oct. 30th), which 
give very adequately the reality as 
opposed to theory :— 

Here was a wit which had broken out in spit'C of 
all that rulers and diplomatists could do to prevent it, 
a war in which the Press had had no part, a war ^hich 
the whole force of the mcmey power had been subtly 
and steadfastly directed to prevent, which had come upon 
us not through the ignorance or credulity of the people; 
but, on the contrary, through their knowledge of their 
history and their destiny, and from their intense realisa¬ 
tion of their vsrongs and their duties as they conceived 
them, a war which from all these cafises had burst upon 
them with all the force of a spontaneous explosion, and 
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Mvhich in strife and destmcfion had oairied all before it. 
Face to face with this manifestation^ who was the man 
^ho was bold enough to say that martial virtues did not 
play a vital part in the health and honour ot every 
people? Who was the man who was vain enough to 
suppose that the long antagonisms of history and of 
time could in ail circumstances be adjusted by the smooth 
and superficial conventions of politicians and ambas¬ 
sadors ? . 1 

Ihere is, however, one 
crumb of comfort for 
Mr. Norman Angell and 

his theory, ajid, curi¬ 
ously enough, it arises in consequence 
of the present 
war. The out¬ 
break of hos¬ 
tilities was 
preceded by a 
remarkable 
panic upon the 
Bourses of 
Europe. The 
bonds of all 
i li e r e s t e d 
Sta^ fell tens 
of p^nts at a 
time. ' Sellers 
could find no¬ 
body to buy, 
and in Paris 
especially 
those who 
wished to re¬ 
alise capital 
were driven to 
sell their 
American rail- 
way bon^s. 

This panic on 
fhe Bourse had no real effect upon any 
of the combatants, since, although the 
market quotation of the various bonds 
showed a great fall, this would only affect 
Servia, Bulgaria, or any other country 
if it happened that it was necessary to 
borrow more ^ money during the time 
of panic. The sudden fall was rather 
a punishment of the investor or 

' f ' 'U’i- 


speculator in countries outside the 
war area, and flius the punishment 
of the Bourse for the making of 
war, of which so much has been 
spoken and written, fell upon the 
innocent rather than upon the guilty. 
On the Continent, in any case, the 
great result of the panic has been 
to encourage the French and German 
investor to buy more and more American 

railway bonds 
rather than 
securities. The 
American rail¬ 
ways have not 
been slow to 
realise this 
fact, and to 
push the, sale 
of their bonds. 
But it is well 
that a word of 
caution should 
be offered, lest 
this tendency 
lead to an un¬ 
due proportion 
of the savings 
of any one 
nation being 
invested in 
purely Ameri¬ 
can stocks. For 
such stocks 
are, and must 
always be, 
under the influence of the great 
American financiers who can depress 
or raise their value to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree with comparatively 
little effort. Nor is this to be wondered 
at when w'e reflect that two men, 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, control 36 per cent, of 
the actual wealth of the United States^, 
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aggregating nearly eight thousand 
million pounds. These figures are 
startling, but are the result of the 
special investigation undertaken by 
the Committee of Banking and 
Currency of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. The exaggerated invest¬ 
ment of European money in 
American bonds must inevitably 
place Europe at the panic discre¬ 
tion of the two money kings of 
America. A dispute between Europe 
and the United States, say on the 
Panama question, in such circumstances 
would only need the decision of Messrs. 
Rockefeller and Morgan to depress all 
American stocks held in Europe by a 
hundred points to create on the Euro¬ 
pean Bourses a panic and a disaster 
far outweighing any possible loss in 
time of war. Before giving such a 
hostage to the United States, enabling 
her to dominate all but the smaller 
States of Europe, should we not pause 
and reflect that in America there is 
practically no holding of European 
securities, and that, therefore, America 
could act in this question without any 
disastrous consequences to herself ? It 
is well for Europe to think seriously, 
yes, and even to read Mr. Norman 
Angell’s book, before taking a step 
which may so easily be fraught with 
disaster. 

Before these pages are 
The in the hands of our 

Presideotial j . 

Election. readers tlie most sen¬ 

sational Presidential 
election of this generation will have 
been decided. Mr. Woodrow Wilson is 
generally expected to be chosen as Chief 
Citizen. Mr. Roosevelt’s chances have 
been appreciably improved by an 
attempt on his life made at Milwaukee, 


when a man named Schrank, who was 
roused to the deed by wrath at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s seeking a third term of 
office, shot at him and wounded him 
in the chest. Happily the wound has 
not proved serious, and Mr. Roosevelt 
has, with characteristic courage, risen 
from his sick bed to address the final rally. 
America’s chief contribution, however, to 
the world’s life this season will not be the 
Presidential election, but a magnificent 
harvest. In striking contrast to the 
ruined harvests of the United Kingdom, 
the United States have this year 
harvested crops said to be of the value 
of 2,200 millions sterling. This bounti¬ 
ful gift of Mother Earth means not 
merely exuberant prosperity for the 
Republic, but a vast addition to the 
general wealth of the world. ^ 

An (Example of the Aay 
The in which foreign /nairs 
Chinese Loan, are too oftcn ^un ill 
, this country was 

afforded by the recent Chinese loan. 
China, proud of her new independence 
from autocratic domination, but need¬ 
ing the necessary funds to carry her 
over the necessary period of organi¬ 
sation, entered into negotiations with 
a financial group known as the Six- 
Power group for a loan. The finan¬ 
ciers insisted that China should borrow 
£60,000,000, and submit to very 
serious control. The new Republic 
protested that £60,000,000 was too 
much, and that it was advisable in the 
interests of her ifuture development to 
avoid overburdening hereelf with debt. 
Besides which, as far as possible, China 
desired to retain liberty of action in 
her internal affairs. The Six-Power 
group, however, refused, to consider 
any other conditions, and China, there- 
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fore, arranged wifji an independent 
financial house in London for a loan of 
£10,000,000. Significant light is shed 
upon the designs of the Six-Power 
group by the Pekin correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph, who announces the 
local publication of a confidential report 
for the Six-Power group, the j oint authors 
of which are the J apanese • financial 
agent, M. Odagiri, and the Councillor of 
Legation, Midzun. After burdening the 
Salt Gabelle, for the sake of argument, 
with the total annual Boxer indemnities, 
the report states unequivocally that the 
surplus available permits China to 
borrow immediately, without reorgani¬ 
sation, £26,000,000 Nothing better 
illustrates the fact that the whole of the 
Sextuple policy was to seize China and 
liQld her indefinitely in mortmain. 

The Heirs - Apparent 
to two of the mightiest 
thrones in the world 
had both of tfiem a 
narrow escape from death last month. 
The German Crown Prince, while hunt¬ 
ing near Dantzig, was flung from his 
horse and fell head foremost to the 
ground, sustaining injuries that are, 
happily, declared not to be very serious. 
A much more mysterious affair is the 
" accident ” which befell the univer¬ 
sally popular Tsarevitch. At first it was 
given out as the result of the boy’s 
frolic. But another version is suggested 
by the subsequent suicide of Admiral 
Tchagin, who commancted the Imperial 
yacht Standart, and by the rumour that 
the " accident ” occurred on board that 
vessel. The offieial account states that 
the Prince, in jumping into a boat, 
sprang too far,,with consequent internal 
effusion of blood, and with the further 
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result of great ansemia and probably pro¬ 
longed difficulty in the use of his legs. 
But there is little doubt that the 
Imperial youth was shot—why or by 
whom remains a riddle unsolved. For¬ 
tunately, though not without having 
to undergo dangerously high tempera¬ 
tures, the patient is steadily recovering. 
Hairbreadth ’scapes in early life are 
often taken to augur careers of eminent 
service. Let us hope that both these 
heirs of Empire are spared to confer 
signal blessings on the world. If the 
besom of the Balkan Allies succeeds in 
sweeping Turkey out of Europe, the 
democratic sentiment of the world will 
be apt to locate the two least progressive 
centres of modern government in the 
Russian Duma and in the unreformed 
Prussian Landtag Happy will these 
Princes be if they help to transform 
their respective Parliaments into the 
responsible organs of free democracies. 

The prospects of Home 
The Progress Rule liav'e distinctly 
Horn* Rule, improved during the 

month. September 
ended with a wild menace of Orange 
revolt that culminated in " Ulster Day ” 
and the signing of ' ‘ the Covenant.” The 
latter part of October finds Lord Dun- 
raven busy with proposals for a confer¬ 
ence between parties, and with Sir 
Edward Carson openly admitting in 
the House of Commons that there was 
no fear of religious liberty being interfered 
with by any Acts of an Irish Parliament. 
As Mr. Redmond points out elsewhere 
in this issue. Sir Edward Carson has 
practically surrendered the argument 
which chiefly weighed with Protestant 
and Nonconformist susceptibilities— 
namely, that “ Home Rule would mean 

D • 
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Rome Rule.” The very weighty and 
judicial rebuke administered by the 
Conservative Quarterly, noticed else¬ 
where, is another proof that the better 
sense of the Unionist Party in Great 
Britain is rising against the insurrec¬ 
tionary campaign favoured by the 
leaders of the Opposition. The Govern¬ 
ment on their side have made an 
important concession to the demo¬ 
cratic opinion which could not tolerate a 
purely nominated Senate. According to 
Mr. Asquith’s statement in the House of 
Commons, the first Irish Senate will be 
composed of nominees, but its successors 
will be elected by the several provinces 
on the principle of proportional repre¬ 
sentation. 

In the protracted battle 
Medical betwcen the Chancellor 

Syndioaiism. of tlic Exchequer and 

the doctors’ trade union 
the latter have won, not on all points, 
but on most. Mr. Lloyd George’s threat 
of starting a public medical service, 
quite apart from the existing organised 
faculty, has proved a brutum julmen. 
Mr. Lloyd George announced his sur¬ 
render to the House of Commons : 

The Joctorb had demanded 8s 6d a head apart from 
drugs and extras, or a total of 13s a head of the 
insured population The (jovernment’s original offer 
was 6!» , but they had now decided to increase the 
original 6s by 6d for tuberculosis* work, and by an 
additional sum of as 6d , making gs in all The 
annual lost of the new concession is estimated at 
;^i, 65 o,ooo 

When an industry is so well organised as 
to extract from an unwilling Govern¬ 
ment about 50 per cent, increase on the 
terms approved by Parliament, who 
can deny that we are coming under the 
sway of the trade union ? That the 
particular trade union is one of medical 
men makes the outlook more ominous. 
Sombre prophets have long ago pre¬ 
dicted that we were rapidly drifting to¬ 


wards a despotism of doctors. When the 
British Medical Association has, single- 
handed, overruled the decisions of the 
Government and of Parliament, who 
can say that we are living under a 
democracy ? 

The curious relation 
The between Imperial and 
Eieotio^t. local politics IS annually 
illustrated in our muni¬ 
cipal elections. In spite of all that 
moralists have urged, the choice of 
nominees for the Borough Councils is 
still largely left in the hands of the 
Liberal, Unionist and Labour Associa¬ 
tions, and a flavour of the larger 
controversies is introduced into the 
local strife. The political weather- 
prophets are therefore eager to seize on 
the municipal results as an indication 
how the tide of national opinio,i(i is 
running. This is a very doubtful fesort 
in political meteorology. But jC any 
value attaches to municipal n flections 
of national sentiment, then the elections 
on the first of this month do not 
indicate any seismic change in public 
opinion. Unionist gains are set down 
as 67, Liberal and Labour 64. 

The tension between 
New Great Britain and 
Ambassador. Germany, which was, all 
unknown to the world, 
at its acutest when Lord Haldane’s 
mission collapsed, has been steadily 
slackening since. Prihee Lichnowsky's 
appointment in succession to the late 
Baron Marschal von Bieberstein is 
another proof of the happier tendency. 
The new ambassador, who is of high 
rank and much diplomatic experience, 
has spoken with the utmost frankness 
of his hopes in the matter. In Nord und 
Sud he declared fpr mutual respect 
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and confidence between the peoples : 
pronounced the German Navy necessary 
for German influence and independence, 
but not for war: argued that Anglo- 
German competition might benefit the 
whole world and save England from 
materialism. To a Berlin interviewer, 
after his appointment, he announced : 

Germany knew that for Grcit Jkii un ft was a vital 
neressity that the British fleet should be stronger th m 
inv other Nobody m Ctermanv disputed that or pro 
posed to build a fleet equal to the British That was 
ibsurd 


Yet more remarkable is 

A Better appearance m Die 

Uaderstandinn. ploffe —the organ of 
Admiral von Tirpitz and 
the Naval League—of a paper which 
declares that no German will deny that 
England's position and needs “ demand 
a fleet of pre-eminent strength ” • 

1 ngV nd m IV ntver illovv lit r nivil power to fill '-o 
low thiGMiuiiu or in\ otVu r n i\ il Tower would be 
likclv towbt iin tht misttri omt ii All lhi'> wc German 
rt i(til> a!^!^ to 

Germany, the writer proceeds,’ must 
have a navy strong enough to make 
England think a war undesirable . oven 
now England alone could, by blocking 
the North Sea, bring German sea trade 
to a standstill. Yet just at this 
moment, when a better and franker 
understanding is at hand, and even 
the fire-eaters of the German Naval 
League are talking reason, Lord Roberts 
thought fit to make a solemn Germano- 
phobe speech at Manchester. His 
motives are transparent. He wishes to 
frighten us into adopting universal 
military service, which he, with all 
sincerity, believes to be our only way 
of escape from the ruin of the Empire. 
So* he portrayed the German peril in 
the blackest .colours. He predicted, 
with the most dogmatic assurance, that. 


just as in 1866 before Sadowa, and just 
as in 1870 before Sedan, 

War will take place the instant the German forces by 
land and sea arc, by their bupcriority at every point, as 
certain of victory as anything m human caUulation can 
be made certain 

A vigorous protest against this ill- 
timed utterance was promptly signed 
by a large number of members of 
Parliament; and Sir Vezey Strong added 
his testimony to the excellent feeling 
shown to the people of this coimtry by 
representative pilgrimages of peace from 
Austria and Germany. The Anglo- 
German Congress, which is meeting in 
the Guildhall as the month ends, has 
further helped to clear the air and show 
the friendly spirit of the two peoples. 
But the grim Realpolitik of the Bul¬ 
garian victories has done more to knock 
the bottom out of the German peril, 
real or supposed, than Lord Roberts’s 
alarms on the one side or Guildhall 
pacifism on the other. 


MUit«0trum8. 


Ihe woman s cause was 
further advanced last 
month by the Danish 
Premier announcing the 
intention of his Government to enact 
female suffrage. In the sister land of 
Norway only propertied women as yet 
have votes, but the general election 
there is said to ha^•e ensured an exten¬ 
sion of the franchise to working women. 
The principal event at home has been 
a split between the leaders of the 
“ militant ” body known as the Women’s 
Social and Political Union. Mr. and 
Mrs. Petfiick Lawrence met Mrs. and 
Miss Pankhurst after their compulsory 
severance. Each pair had resolved on 
a policy to which the other would not 
agree. So the Lawrences left the 
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W.S.P.U., but stuck to the paper Votes 
for Women. The Pankhursts stuck to 
the W.S.P.U. and its war-chest, and 
started a new paper to be called The 
Suffragette. These dissensions have en¬ 
lightened the world as to the despotism 
which dominates this eccentric crusade 
for adult democracy. The Four Tyrants 
have been exposed. Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald has replied to their attack 
on the Labour Party with an evident 
joy of battle to which Miss Christabel 
makes only feebly feline rejoinders. 
Punch's young lady inquiring “ Are you 
a Peth or a Pank ’ ” has set the public 
a-smiling, and perhaps has set the 
Suffragettes a-thmking. 

The General Election m 
Cbaoces Norwaj^ has excited less 

Noway. attention in this country 

than many a petty skir¬ 
mish in the Balkans But the movement 



Ulk 1 [Berlin 

The Europeaa Gospel. 

And DOW abideth Peace, Friendship, and Fear, these three. 
but the greatest of these is Fear. 


of opinion in this Scandinavian people 
affords evidence of the direction in 
which the electoral mind of Europe is 
setting. Even before the second ballots 
were taken the transfer of the reins of 
power from Conservative to Liberal 
hands was assured. More notable was 
the rapid increase in the votes cast for 
the Social* Democrats. Their total vote 
has trebled in six years. This year it 
stands at 126,000, as against the Con¬ 
servative 165,000 and the Liberal 
187,000. Far more significant is the 
fact that the Social Democratic vote has 
been heavier in the rural districts than 
in the towns. 

Even in Germany, the 
The German home and citadel of the 
Democracy. whole European party. 

Social Democracy- is 
showing signs of momentous tranation 
The visit of the British Labour 'if fibers 
to South Germany, to which wd'referred 
last monlh, almost synchronised with 
the party conference of the German 
Social Democracy at Chemnitz. And 
the historic significance of the Chemnitz 
meetings was the distinct movement of 
the Social Democracy away from its 
previous policy of rigid isolation and 
intransigeance towards the more prac¬ 
tical and accommodating tactics of the 
British Labour Party. The Social 
Democracy as Bebel would have it 
seemed to aim at combining the auto¬ 
cratic discipline of the Prussian Army 
with the unbending dogmatism of the 
Papal Curia. But at Chemnitz the 
endeavour to censure the co-operation 
of Social Democrats with other parties 
in certain electoral contingencies was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority. 


















The Genesis of a Great Power 


SERVIA AND THE BALKAN LEAGUE. 

By PROFESSOR T. CVIJIC. 

We are fortunate in being able to publish an article from the pen of one who was amongst 
the most instrumental in the formation of the Balkan League. Professor Cvijic, who, it is interest¬ 
ing to remember, is a Corresponding Member of our Royal Geographical Society, by his ethno¬ 
graphic and geographical studies of the Balkan Peninsula, has not only won an international 
reputation, but has also enabled Servia and Bulgaria finally to arrive at that delimitation of their 
spheres of interest without which any joint action was impossible We make no excuse for 
emphasising the Servian side of the question rather than the Bulgarian or the Greek, since the 
Servian problem is a European one, whereas the Bulgarian question per se will ever remain out¬ 
side of direct touch of European politics. After Bulgaria has absorbed the Bulgarian portions of 
Macedonia and Thrace, her racial and legitimate expansion is at an end, however much her 
national and commercial life may expand. Matters are far different with Servia. Even after 
the incorporation of Old .Servia and the Sanjak of Novi Bazar, in Servia, and Montenegro we 
are only at the beginning of the unfolding of Servian problems. From Servia to Trieste, filling 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, ,ind part of Istna, the population of the Dual Monarchy is 
Servian. May it not well be th.it, having proved herself worthy by having emerged triumphant 
from her ordeal by fire, Seivia’s destiny is to be the heir-piesumptive of much of the territory 
now under the Emperor hranz Joseph? This is what .'^ustiia fears and far-seeing .Servians desire. 
It thrusts .Servia into the foicfront of the battle of international policy which must follow the 
militak campaign. Hers is the greater risk, but also the greater destiny. And as Servia grows 
and wB^ stronger, so will the Balkan League become more formidable and Triple .Alliance or 
J'riple I^ente in comparison loom less large in Europe. The article which follows has the 
.idded value that those portions of it wTiich relate to Austria have been approved by that Nestor 
of Servian st.itcsmcn, Nicolas I’acliitch. He it was who was head of the Servian Government 
during the economic war with her northern neighbour, when Servia demonstrated in commerce 
what she has since sliovvn in war—her ability to defend her independence. Count Goluchowski 
fell because Servia resisted successfully the closing of the .Austrian frontiers, and Count Berchthold 
m.iy well fall because of Servia’s ability to secure and maintain the extension of her frontiers. 
Servian statesmen and people have striven in W'ar and in peace to attain that position described 
by the German Emperor when, “ Protected by an Army ready for battle from foreign arrogance 
.ind from the onslaughts of w'ar, the countryman is able in an ordered commonwealth to till his 
land, the merchant, the manufacturer, and the artisan to follow each his business, and the 
lalxiurer to be certain of his well-deserved hire. They all can rejoice in the fruits of their toil and 
in the blessings of one civilisation.” 


THE STORY OF THE BALKAN LEAGUE. 


T he difficult politico - geographical 
position of Servia is well known. It 
lies on the main thoroughfare which 
leads from Central Europe to Salonica, 
between Austria-Hungary—which has 
definitely occupied Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina with their purely Servian populations— 
and Turkey, where the Servian population is 
very numerous,^ and where anarchy is almost 
permanent. It was natural, particularly after 


the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, that 
Servia should arm rapidly and earnestly. How 
far she has succeeded therein w ill be shown by 
the war which has just started. This war W'ith 
Turkey had not been specially foreseen ; it was 
not expected at this date, nor was it provoked, 
yet Servi.i has not been able to avoid it. More¬ 
over, it came at an unfavourable moment for our 
country, for it may compromise, and even hinder, 
the economical development which has been so 
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well directed during the past decade.* The 
financial condition of the country has for some 
years been so excellent that the balance-sheets 
show a considerable surplus, t There has been 
a wonderful growth of intellectual culture; 
science, literature, art are all advancing. But 
more satisfactory than all is the moral state of 
the country; which was well shown by the war 
mobilisation, surpassing as it did the expecta¬ 
tion of the greatest optimists. Everyone, down 
to the simple peasant, grasped clearly the idea 
of the general welfare, and almost without ex¬ 
ception each one clearly saw the position of the 
country and his own duty towards it. No ex¬ 
planations were necessary, since everybody 
seemed to have grown wise and patriotic. 
Again, the cultivated clas.ses, as well as the 
masses, know from experience the hardships of 
fighting the Turk. It was a matter of common 
knowledge before the outbreak of hostilities that 
the Turks would oppose a first-class army of 
260,000 to the Servians and Bulg.inans; and 
these troops, fanatical and enthusiastic as they 
were, would, in the eventuality of w.ir, have the 
advantage of being on the defensite. In ,iddi- 
tion, Turkey has inexhaustible resources in Asia 
Minor, whence troops are arriving incessantly. 
It would therefore be untrue to think that the 
Balkan States, and Servia in particular, desired 
war with Turkey at any cost. At the same time, 
it must be pointed out that the danger of it was 
ever imminent on account of the frequent skir¬ 
mishes on the frontier, the desperate position of 
our countrymen under Turkish rule, and the 
many interruptions and delays which hampered 
Servian exports through Turkey. This will be 
dealt with in the next section, and now I will 
set forth the causes which compelled Servia to 
make W'ar on Turkey. 

WHY SERVIA MADE WAR. 

It had constantly been expected on the Balkan 
Peninsula that the 23rd Article of the Berlin 
Treaty, concerning the reforms in the vilayets 
of European Turkey, would be carried out. The 
Great Powers signed this Treaty and guaranteed 
its fulfilment, and there was naturally every con¬ 
fidence in their force and humanity. Only during 
recent Balkan events did the entire European 
Press show that the European Powers had not 

♦English readers may refer to Alfred Stead’s book, 
“ Servia and^ the Servians ” (London, igog), for an 
account of this development. 

t The Servian Minister of Finance made the follow- 
ing statement with reference to the present war ;— 
’’ Servia has sufficient capital to carry on the war for 
•six months without contracting debts and without 
financial difficulties of any kind.” 


fulfilled their mission and their duty, and the: 
general opinion was crystalised in the sentence 
of Paul Lcroy-Beaulieu : “ Les fameuses grandes 
puissances, depuis le traiti de Berlin de 1878, 
ont absolument manque ii leur mission, pendant 
une period de 34 ans ” (" L’Economiste 

Fran^ais,” 1912, Vol. II. Nr. 42). The Balkan 
peoples themselves did not remain unaware of 
the fact that the Great Powers were unable to 
accomplish their mission, chiefly on account of 
mutual jealousies and territorial and other aims 
of their ovi4n in Turkey. During thirty years 
Servia and the other—now allied—Balkan States 
have been sending countless Notes to Con¬ 
stantinople, and they have also frequently ap¬ 
proached the Great Powers on the subject. But 
all these efforts were fruitless. It was impos¬ 
sible to remain content with the Mursieg pro¬ 
gramme of reforms, for, tlirough some evil 
genius, the region of the greatest anarchy on 
the Balkan Peninsul.i— i.i\, Old Servia—had not 
been included therein. But even these insig¬ 
nificant reforms were abandoned after the 
proclamation of the Turkish Constitution. 
Finally, on the advice of the Great Powers, and 
by her own wish during the past years, Servia 
has carried on a Turcophile policy, hoping 
thereby to improve the condition of the Servians 
in the Turkish provinces and to secure the 
Danube-.^driatic r.iilroad, which would alyi have 
benefited Turkey. The outrages in TurWy were 
passed over in silence, and offici.illy ^Gry step 
was avoided which was not in the sjfHt of this 
policy. Arms and ammunition ordered by 
Turkey fiom Germany and Austria were allowed 
to pass through Servi.i, even though this created 
an awkward situation, owing to our sympathies 
and ties with Italy. 

BALKAN STAIES NOT EAGER FOR WAR. 

That the Balk.in States were not eager for 
war with Turkey is proved from the fact 
that they did not avail themselves of the 
favourable opportunity offered by the Italo- 
Turkish war, even though the alliance between 
the Christian Balkan States had already been 
formed as early as last February. Seeing 
that the Great Powers were unable to carry out 
the 23rd Article of the Treaty of Berlin, the 
Allied Balkan States drew up a minimum pro¬ 
gramme of reforms to safeguard the rights as 
human beings of the Christian populations and 
to establish the order necessary to economical 
development. They proposed the formatioti of 
a system of local self-government in European 
Turkey, with certain guarantees for the security 
of the Christian populations, for any reforms 
which the Turks themselves might ,undertake 
to execute would, as heretofdre, be futile or 
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King Few us Hr tougni in me it.isniuu Kising a.ainst 
the Austrian occiipulion. * 

[He also rtxeiveil the Lrgmn il Honiu-ur ikiving the Franco. 

Frussiail \\ ar 01 I S70. ; 

iibsurd. Turkey is :i riTi^uiiis Slate, a State 
fouuded oil the Koran, and in those regions 
where the Mussulnitin and Cliristian populations 
are mixed, as in Kuro|)ean Turkey, there can be 
no equality or rights for Christians. Thi.s con¬ 
viction is based on a good deal of experience. 
The Constitution makes no difference in the 
matter. 

THE EFFECT OF TURKISH JIOniLISATION. 

As soon as Turkey perceived this aim of the 
Balkan States she began to mobilise. Between 
her mobilisation and that of the Balkan States 
five days elapsed, and during this period the 
tjreat Powers were unable to persuade Turkey 
to demobilise. Even before the proclamation of 
War the Turkish Army crossed into Servia near 
Ristovats and also into Bulgaria, this in itself 
proving how necessary Ijad been the mobilisa¬ 
tion of the Balkan States. Meanwhile, popular 
enthu-siasm for war had been growing in these 
countries, and it soon reached such a critical 
stage that the most moderate and pacific of 
Balkan statesme'n, such as Pachitch, Gueshoff, 


and Venezelos, who were the heads of the 
Governments of Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece at 
the lime of the crisis, were helpless to queU it. 
Had they resisted the war current, affairs would 
have gone ill with rulers and Governments tn 
the Balkans. Thus the war began almost auto-* 
ir.atically—it could no longer be prevented. It 
would be waste of time to endeavour to predict 
the issue of the war or to discuss the actions 
which are to follow. But, even if the issue is 
favourable for the Balkan States, these are 
aware that, after its conclusion, and when they 
are exhausted by warfare, some of the Gr^t 
Powers will try to exercise prijssure on them for 
their own interests. This applies in particular 
to Servia, whose geographical position is so 
difficult. 

WHERE SERVIA'S INTERESTS LIE. 

In what region of Turkey do Servian interests 
liei' What are the interests which Servia hopes 
to further by this war? Before discussing these 
queslions, it is important to note that, whenever 
•Servian interests are mentioned, Montenegro is 
also included, for these two States have the 
same aspirations and the same task before them. 
Moreover, a perfect understanding exists be- 
Iween them. The region in question is known 
as Old .Servia, and this includes the Sanjak of 
N’ovi Bazar or the territory extending from the 
-Southern Bosnian frontier to Mitrovilsa ; Kos- 
sovo I’olje with Prishtina, Metohija with the 
little towns of Pclch and Prizren; and finally, 
the region soutli of Shar Planina. The southern 
frontier of Old Servia, or the boundary which 
divides the Servian and Bulgarian spheres of 
interest, starts from the Bulgarian frontier at 
Kustendil, with the dividing line between Pet- 
chine and Krilje, so that Kriva Palanka and 
Kratovo remain in the Bulgarian sphere, Uskub 
and Kumanovo in the Servian. The southern 
frontier lies through Ovee Polje, with the 
dividing line between Breganitsa and Ptchinje, 
and it crosses the Vardar River north of Velles. 
From here it follows the off-shoots of the 
Mountains of Yakubitsa, and by a further 
dividing line on the Mountain of Baba to the 
Lake of Ochrida, so that Prilep, Krushevo, and 
Ochrida are in the Bulgarian sphere and Struga 
Debar and Tchova in the Servian. A narrow 
strip of Old Servia opens on to the Adriatic Sea 
near Scutari and Alessio. Thus we see that a 
territorial and ethnographical understanding has 
been arrived at between the Serbs and Bulgars. 

UNPARALLELED OPPRESSION AND ANARCHY. 

After twelve years’ travel in scientific, geo¬ 
graphical, and ethnographical research in Old 
Servia, as well as in Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Thessaly, I may say conscientiously that the 
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oppression and anarchy which reign in this 
region are unique. I feel sure that English 
politicians and travellers who have explored Old 
Servia will corroborate this. Authority is either 
non-existent or inefleclual. Mohammedans, 
and especially the Albanians, are all armed, 
while Servians are forbidden to carry weapons. 
In some parts the oppressors govern, supported 
by bands of armed men, mostly of Albanian 
origin, and the whole country seetlies with 
brigands, w’ho live by theft and cxiorlion. 
Lesser brigands steal the land from Servian 
owners, so that four-fifths of the Servians have 
become mere tenants or chiffehic. Anyone 
venturing to offer a protest is killed by the 
Albanians, and the same fate often befalls all 
his male relatives. These brigands form into 
large bands and practice monetary extortions 
on the wealthier inhabitants, and even on whole 
villages. Two or three often take up their 
abode on the outskirts of some village and start 
robbing and murdering. In cases of an en¬ 
counter with Servian peasants, w'hich seldom 
occurs, for the latter are unarmed, the other 
members of the gang come to their assistance. 
The Servians are thus driven from their villages, 
which are subsequently populated with Al¬ 
banians. In the lofty pastures of Old Servia 
the Servian herdsman has almost disappeared, 
for all his cattje have been carried off by the 
marauders from Central and Northern Albania. 

THE Fl.IGHT INTO SERVIA. 

The fugitives escape to Servia, and here the 
majority live as a burden on the State, awaiting 
the moment when they may recover their pro¬ 
perty. Since 1876, until the beginning of the 
present war, there are about 150,000 of these 
ejected landowners in Servi.i. But all the 
Servians are not able to cross over to Servia, 
and a great .many become duff chic, or tenants 
of the Albanian brigands and “begs.” Al¬ 
though this mode of existence is extremely hard, 
the chiffchic are not protected even as such. In 
the land of anarchy there are brigands and 
super-brigands who attack the Servian tenantry. 
I knew a peasant from the village of Ugliara, 
in Kossovo, who had his cattle stolen by Al¬ 
banian brigands; then they stole his beehives, 
and finally all his clothes, and as he had no 
land he was left without any property—,1 regular 
beggar ! Similar cases are quite common. In 
a village near Fetch, in 1900, only one Servian 
household remained. The head, as he tpld me 
himself, exhausted by the oppressors, turned 
Mohammedan in despair. But his wife would 
not do this, nor would she allow the children to 
'change their faith. Priest and hodja used to 
visit the house at long intervals. But when the 
daughters became marriageable the tragedy 


began. The Albanians wanted to marry the 
girls to their sons, and the father, as a Moham¬ 
medan, had to consent to this, but the wile 
opposed it. At this time he received an offer 
to escape into Servia, and he did so, leaving all 
his properly, which the Albanians divided 
among themselves. 

rORCEIJ CONVERTS TO ISLAM. 

Otherwise the whole family would have been 
Islamised. Servian women and girls are 
constantly Jieing carried off and Islamised. 
It is true that of late a woman or girl is 
required to state before a Turkish Court, and 
in the presence of a Servian priest, that she 
herself wishes to change her religion. Often 
the priests succeed in making the women admit 
in court that they have been forced to change 
their faith, and they are then sent to their 
homes. But the lives of fathers and husbands 
are thus imperilled, and unless they escape at 
once to Servia they are killed by the Albanians. 
It is quite comprehensible, then, that the Servian 
peasants should beeome Mohammedans, for as 
soon as they do this all their miseries are at 
an end. In these regions there arc also secret 
Servians who have outwardly adopted Albanian 
dress and customs and who speak Albanian as 
well as Servian. Near the town of Oniljana 
there arc Servian crypto-Catholics, who have 
gone so far as to profess Islam, but ^ home 
they praetice their own Christian fatf- It is 
useless foi Servi.ins in the villages a*'towns to 
sav( or .acquire anything. A merchant or trades¬ 
man who makes any money dare not invest it 
for fear of attracting attention. All that re¬ 
mains for him to do is to tic up his money and 
hide it away as best he can. If he is found out, 
the brigands come down upon him for large 
sums, and unless he pays he is killed. When 
criminals of this kind are summoned before the 
Courts, W'hich is very seldom the case, they are 
usually let off scot free 1 This wretched state of 
affairs has not improved even with the estab¬ 
lishment of the Constitution in 1908. 

MATTERS WORSE I'NDER YOUNG TURKS. 

Moreover, the Ottomanising process of the 
Young Turks has . gif.-vV- d the position of all 
Christians in Turkey. Although they possessed np 
rights, on the strength of the privileges granted 
by the first Sultan conquerors the Servians had 
their ow'n municipalities, churches, .schools, and 
monastic property. But the Young Turk rigime 
jnade an onslaught o^ all these privileges, not¬ 
withstanding the protest of the Patriarchate in 
Constafttinople. They declared church and 
monastic lands public property, and settled 
thereon Mohammedan emigraijts from Bosnia, 
who speak Servian. They also allotted to these 
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emigrants meadows and pastures in Servian vil¬ 
lages, and finally they took to moving the 
Christian Servian tenants from the lands when¬ 
ever requested or allowed by the “ begs,” ane^^ 
in their stead they brought Mohammedan 
colonists, contrary to the law of 1859, whereby 
the relations between the Servian tenants and 
the “ agas ” had been pretty well regulated. 
Then they broke up the compact mas.ses of 
Servians and established oases formed by a 
mixed population of Mohammedans and Chris- 


the course of one exodus 37,000 Servian families' 
left Old Servia. The Servian Academy of 
Science has for twenty years been studying, 
for various scientific purposes, the movements 
and the origins of Servia’s population, and it 
has been established that during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries half a million souls 
have left Old Servia and settled in the free king-^' 
dom of Servia. The most numerous migrations 
are bound up with the wars between Servia'and 
Turkey in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 



Wfiiti the Balkan League was created—Tigrkish Troops in a Macedonian or Old Servian Village. 


lians. These torments of the Christians in Old 
Servia have lasted for centuries, since the 
battle of Kossovo 10^389. Until that date the 
,regions of Old Servia as the centres of the 
ancient Servian State were the most cultured 
and the most thickly populated. Turkish rule 
introduced misery and devastation. 

■» HALF A MILLION REFUGEES. 

In the fifteenth centurj^egan the migration 8f 
the Servians from Old Servia, but the greatest 
and most important of these migrations occurred 
towards the close of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of tlie eighteenth centuries, when in 


tury and during the years 1876-78. It has 
already been shown that a result of the crimes ’ 
and oppression in Old Servia is the adoption 
of Islamism by Servians. I can only cite a few 
instances in this brief article. During the course 
of the eighteenth and in the first decades of the 
nineteenth century the whole region of Gora in 
the lyiar IMapin^ was Islamlsed, and its inhabi¬ 
tant!’’(ab(gut 3,000) to-day retain their Servian ' 
tongue. It was. at the same period, or a Tittle, 
earlier, that the fertile region of Drenitsa, west , 
of Kossovo, was Islamised, and also the regions 
of Prekoruplse and Medsuvode, in Metochia.. 
Here the inhabitants speak Servian as well as. 
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•Albanian. Finally, in the whole of Kossovo 
there are scarcely any Albanians who do not 
speak Servian, and they are mostly of Serbian 
origin. Notwithstanding migrations and Is- 
lamisations, there are in Old Servia 800,000 
orthodox Servians. Many of them are fairly 
recent settlers, who came to these fertile pi tins 
„from Montenegro in times of famine. There are 
also 300,000 Servian Mohammedans who only 
.speak Servian, some 150,000 to 200,000 Ar- 
nauts, or Albanised Servians, who speak both 
languages, and the remainder, 300,000 to 
400,000, are the Albanian colonists referred to 
above. 

WHAT OLD SERVIA MEANS TO SERBS. 

Servia and Montenegro have strong humane 
and national reasons for putting a stop to the 
anarchy in these Servian lands by insisting on 
autonomy or by occupying the territory. 
Turkish rule and Albanian Crimes ! Even the 
most humane in Western Europe can have but 
a faint idea what these mean. For us Serbs 
they are real, and they mean the ^destruction of 
a people, a people of our own blood and our 
own language, who have relatives throughout 
Servia. Indeed, in some parts of our country 
the greater proportion of the population hails 
from Old Serviaf, which at one time formed the 
centre of the ancient Empire. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Novi Bazar he the ruins of the old 
capital, Rassa. Prishtina, Pauni, Prizitn, and 
other capitals and castles of the great Ne- 
manitch rulers are all here. In the southern 
part of this region lies Uskuh, one of the 
capitals of Tsar Dushan, and. where his famous 
code was sanctioned in 1354. Almost in the 
centre lies the Plain of Kossovo—sad memory !— 
for it was here that the disastrous battle was 
fought in 1389 between the Turks, on the one 
hand, and the Servians and th|ir allies on the 
other. Even though it was a. catastrophe, it 
became to us a source of national strength 
because of the monumental bravery of the Ser¬ 
vians who perished fighting to the end for their 
fatherland. If we were to take possession of 
these countries by bloodshed and warfare, no 
Servian would look upon it as a conquest, but 
as the recovery of what already belonged to us. 

AN OUTLET TO THE SEA NECESSARY. 

1 u ’ 

But apart from the national distress described 
above, our country has yet S stronger reason 
for interesting herself in this territory. Servia 
is the most thickly populated country on the 
Balkan Peninsula, and relatively it -has the 
thickest networi: of railway communications. 


The more she has advanced economically, the 
more she has realised that she was suffocated 
without an outlet on the sea. Lip to six or 
seven years ago all the agricultural export of 
Servia went north to Austria-Hungary and be¬ 
yond. Difficulties were made for us, and there 
followed the Customs’ war between Servia and 
.\ustria-Hungary. We were obliged to make 
a great effort to alter the course of our export 
trade towards the South, towards Salonica, thus 
changing our markets and all our mercantile 
connections.» But owing to the disturbances 
in Turkey this route is uncertain.* Already 
every Servian peasant has personally experi¬ 
enced what Mr. Garvin slated in the Observer, 
that Servia is a surrounded country, and that its 
people are an imprisoned nation. It is evident, 
then, that Servia c.innot develop under present 
conditions. Only tog'cther with Old Servi.i 
w'ould she constitute a unit which has the neces¬ 
sary cor^itions for eionomical development. 
From Old Servia, along the river Drina, lies 
the shortest road to the Adriatic, and here a 
railway could be built which would join Servia 
with the co.ist at San Giovanni di Medua to 
Ijesh, and pcrh.ips to Durazzo. On account of 
this need of Servia, the plan was set on foot of a 
Danube-Adriatic railway, for which we have 
succeeded in interesting the capitals of the 
Western European States. But several years’ 
negotiations and transactions have had/'io re¬ 
sult, because of Turkish indolence antVvtbanian 
savagery, Only with an outlet on the Adriatic 
Sea will Servia have the necessary condition 
for economical independance, and only then can 
she be satisfied. She c.in only obtain it if she 
and Montenegro become adjoining States, and 
this is one of the aims of the present war. 

JOINT ACTION RECOGMSFD AS NECESSARY. 

Servia, like the other Balkan States, would 
still perhaps have endth-ed the crimes and op¬ 
pression which we have described. She would 
hav^ protested, but would have been unable to 
accomplish anything, even after the massacres 
of the Bulgarians at Kotchna and of the Ser¬ 
vians at Senitsa and Berane. The isolated little 
Balkan States would perhaps even have accepted 
without making war Turicey’s rejection of thq 
autonomy programme. Thus it would hpve 
been had a strong alliance not been formed 

•The Servian Minister of Finance, Dr. Laza PSchu, 
lyis said on the subject topn Au8tri.vn correspondent — 
“ W.is nutrt uns die Hahn n.ich Salvniki, wenn die 
ewigen Unruhen ihne Benutzung ausschliessen, wenn 
wir nic wisfcn ob neuer Tumulte h.ilber der Betrieb 
nichteingestellt wird.” (A'eur Frete Presse, October, 
tots.) Cp., Rene Pinon, “ I’Europe et I’Empire 
Ottoman,” Pans, igo8, pp. 307 - 444 . 
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between them. During the last decades mental bases of a political alliance were drawn up, but '' 
conditions have altered in the Balkan Peninsula, ttot signed owing to certain difficulties. 

The nations have grown more cultivated, and Balkan alliance signed in February. 

the humane views of Western Europe have in In 1909, when King Ferdinand came to 
the Balkans been gaining ground among the Mount Kopaonik in Servia, the work of bringing 

more educated classes. Narrow Chauvinism about an alliance was resumed. Last February 
has disappeared and mutual understanding it was ready, and thus by the mutual efforts of 
grown. Everyone realised that only by joint the Balkan States and the advice of some of 
action wou'd this w'retched status quo be de- the Great Powers a machine was built with 

stroyed, with its crimes and torments practised everything necessary for actual working. No 

one could, m reason, expect 
that this machine would not 
start once it was ready. But 
the Balkan Alliance was not 
brought about only ad hoc for 
this war. Erents which might 
follow the war were foreseen 
■IS well Moreover, it was 
drawn up for a longer period, ,, 
and will undoubtedly be of 
historical import for the de¬ 
velopment of the Balkan 
Peninsula. The blood which 
the Balkan peoples are now 
shedding profusely will help 
to strengthen the alliance. 
There are tendencies to break 
down the barrier between the 
Servians and the Bulgarians, 
who are, in fact, one people. 

We have seen that, before the 
war, the .Note of the Allied 
B.ilkan States only demanded 
elemental rights for their 
countrymen in Turkey. But if 
the Balkan States should be 
successful in war, it seems to 
us that the statw; quo ante 
helium cannot be rc-cstab- 
lished. VV’hat is won by w.ar 
and bloodshed is legitimately 
acquired. It is in this way 
that politico - geographical 
Map «liowing territory destined to be incliAled in Servia and maps have hitherto been 

Montenegro as a result of the war. altered. An international 

status quo can only be drawn 

on the Christian popul.ition. We were mosi up after ihe wai The Allied Balkan Stales 

at.aid that the “ intej^sted Great Powers,” and have already a kind of anticipated plebiscite for 

Austria in particular, would meddle again and this, for the bulk of the inhabitants of Turkey 

bring aliout an understanding like that of Reich- have announced their eagerness to be included > 

stadt, 1876, and of Budapest in 1877. The motto in the Balkan Sta^s. 

of “ The Balkans for the Balkan peoples ” after thf war _ what? 

passed into the general consciousness. We were ' , 

advised to an understating and an allian^ Nevertheless, we are all anxious about what 
both hy the majority of European Powers arra may superv'ene abthc close of the war. For it 

by the Russian and Western European Press, will have cost an enormous sacrifice of human 

The first attempt at an alliance between Bui- lives. As might have been expected, Turkey 

garia and Servja was made in 1904, when a is making a heroic fight. After some minor i 

Customs’ agreement was adopted and when the preliminary engagements, Belgrade is already , i 

• 
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so full of wounded that it is feared accommoda¬ 
tion will be lacking for those who are to follow. 
The Balkan States will be exhausted after this 
war. Will they have strength enough to resist 
any one of the Great Powers who would seire 
Balkan territory, or under some pretext seek 
the withdrawal of the armies of the Allied States* 
from the occupied districts? Will there H 
found in Europe humane factors and humanely 
disposed statesmen to hinder such injustice? 
The other members of the Balkan .Alliance knew 
that after the w'ar Servia will find herself in the 
most difficult position of all. These are the 
gloomy thoughts that gather round us, 
especially because we do not utiderstand Russia’s 
official policy, which was opposed to warlike 
action on the part of the allies with more insist- 
ance than was shown by any other Power 
This does not coincide with a continuity <-f 
Russia’s policy, which hitherto did most for the 
freedom of the Balkan Stales. She knew that 
war was now inevitable, that desultory war Had 
really existed for .some time on our frontier and 
amid our compatriots in Turkey. Moreover, 
this is the only occasion on which we ask 
nothing from Russia but her moral support. 
Hence we do not understand the foundation of 
Russia’s official policy, which has, to us, some 
unaccountable underlying motives. But we 
place great hopes in the .Slav feeling of the 
mighty Russian nation. Meanwhile, it is easier 
to gauge the policy of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, which is now at its most critical point. 
It appears' to be continuing the Imperialistic 
trend inaugurated by the annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina—that is, on towards Salonica. 

AUSTRIA AND IHI SWJAK. 

This would be the explanation of their demand 
for the status quo, with autonomy for Albania, 
and she appears oppo.scd to a Servian occupa¬ 
tion of the Sanjak, although this has not been 
officially intimated by her to thdIBervian Govern¬ 
ment.* The Sanjak, like Montenegro, is a high, 
rocky land in the most inaccessible part of the 
Balkan Peninsula. As such it is useless to 

*Austro-Hungary in Clause asth of the Treaty of 
Berlin, July nth, 1878, arqnired the right to keep 
garrisons in certain parts of the Novi B.r^ar banjak. 
But she renounced this right .it the tune of the annex.!- 
tion crisis by an agreement with the Porte on February 
26th, 1909. s 
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Austro-Hungary, besides being inhabited by an 
exclusively Servian population. If Austro- 
Hungary puts forward a claim to this province 
after the war, she will have against her not only 
.Servia and Montenegro and the other Balkan 
Allies, hut Russia, and probably some other of 
the Great Powers; and I cannot believe Austria- 
Hungary capable of following up an Im¬ 
perialistic policy to which the majority of her 
subjects would be opposed, and which would 
involve her in grave internal disorders. It is 
much morq likely that .Austria-Hungary will 
refnin from penetrating further into the Balkan 
Peninsula, and that after the conclusion of the 
war she will be content with her legitimate 
rights of communication and economical in¬ 
terests. She would then find a real basis of 
contact viith the Balkan States. There would 
no longer be any mistrust, and Austria-Hungary 
would be able to avail herself of her favourable 
geograpjjical position in order to develop to the 
utmost her economical and mercantile interests 
in the Balkan States. 

NO DESIONS ON CON'S I ANT INOPLr OR SM.ONTCA. 

The other Great Powers may have important 
interests if the Balkan St.ites .ire successful in 
this war and take possession of Turkish terri¬ 
tory. Even in the rase of the greatest success, 
not one of the Balkan States has any idy of an 
occupation of Const.intinople, the isfj^ius, or 
Salonica. The Balkan States would fe content 
with the solution of their national question. 
The dangerous " Wetterwinkel ” which is con¬ 
stantly disturbing Europe would disappear. A 
new portion of Europe would be available for 
work, competition of capit.il, and general cul¬ 
ture. The outlay of the populations in these 
regions will be increased under the new con¬ 
ditions. My calculations have led me to the 
conclusion that a household in Servia has five 
to ten limes (accordin^o the district) a greater 
expenditure than a household of the same num¬ 
ber in Old Servia and Macedonia. On an 
aver.ige it may be said that the outlay of the 
free Balkan peasant is y j; times greater than 
that of the Old Servian or Macedonian chiffchic. 
This will increase as thq|iwealth of these parts 
is exploited, and it will then be much easier 
for these provinces to fulfil their international 
obligations than has hitherto been the case. 
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DEATH KNELL OF GERI^rANY’S “DRANG NACH OSTEN. 

The greatest result of the Balkan War—the ending of Germany’s ambitions towards the East 


















Yesterday, Great Powers To-Day, 

Nothing! i 

THE NEW EUROPE AND THE BALKAN • 

LEAGUE. 

• 

“ No one, in view of the results of the war up to date, will be disposed to dispute the right' ' 
of the Balkan States to formulate the terms on which thc> will be disposed to conclude peace, 
and I da not think the Cre,it Powers have been, or will be, more slow than any other people to 
adjust their own views to the march of events.’'— Sir Edward Grey. 


The menace of war in the Balkans found the 
Great Powers of Europe impotent and absolutely 
unable to take any preventive measures, either 
singly or in groups. There was never the 
remotest chance of anything appro.iching unani- 
milv, or what has rome to be known as the 
Concert of Europe. Tlic war itself, with its 
demonstration of the positive striking power of 
the sm.ill .States comjiosing the Balkan League, 
has destroved not onI> the prestige of the 
Powers who did not prevent war, but has de- 
privecf^^jiem finally of any right to their proud 
claim toii^e called Great Powers. They may 
flatter themselves that they remain Great 
Powers, but in reality they are only so in name, 
and that but for a brief period, for Great 
I’owers must be those which do greatly or 
possess the possibility of great doings, and not 
those which have no greater claim to greatness 
than the possession of an ever-present great and 
cver-greater fear. 

No such interesting or tragically amusing 
page of history will be fead by future students 
than that which shows the former Great Powers 
of Europe paralysed before the success of the 
Balkan League, as much as any rabbit before the 
menacing serpent. Where formerly there was 
•loose, even boastful, talk of guaranteeing the 
maintenance of the status quo, and presumjiui- 
ous, although unthinking, declarations of the 
limitating areas pf conflict, to-day there i^,not a 
single Power which dreamlt, or ' 


have known them for many years have com- 
plctely changed. There has been no greater fall , 
from omnipotence since Lucifer fell from heaven i 
to hell, for it is no exaggeration to say that *' 
to-day those responsible for the government of 
the Great Powers have passed from the heaven 
of complacent belief In their ability to direct ’ 
and control the destinies of the lesser States, . 
through the purgatory of uncertainty * as to 
w'hether tliey would be forced into war by cir- ^ 
cumstances, to the final and abiding hell of ^ 
knowledge of inabilit) to alter, save perhaps '/| 
in the most insignificant detail, the march of 
events. , 

The Balkan War, with its subsequent parti- ^ 
tion of Turkey, iirespective of the Powers and > 
their covert or open aspirations, will do much to ' 
advance the cause of peace and friendliness be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Germany. The latter 
through no action of the British Government, J 
and certainly owing to no active merit of Sir 
Edward Grey, finds herself practically isolated 
in Europe. In three short weeks she sees her 4 
brilliant, if diflScult, dream of expansion towards 
.A.sia Minor, with its attendant participation in | 
the control of the Mediterranean, denied to her. 
Boldly athwart her path of ambition lies the,;:^ 
barrier of the Balkan League. This barrier of ' J 
superb defensive power and of unknown, but ^ 
dreaded, possibilities of offence is composed of 
races of Slav and not Germanic origin. As‘ ,, 
e^Sdren these peoples have grown up hating and .'J 


either of intervention or even of friendly counsel^^'';f«iring their nearest Germanic neighbour 
which might be interpreted by ‘ the and looking ever towards their distant 

League as unfriendly. A new PoWer has arf»6B. Russia. The time has now ' 

in Europe. The proportions of Europe as we^'i/J^sed when the Balkan League need look tp 
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! any Power for protection, but the balance of 
friendship is bound to incline tcrtvards Russia 
t(' rather than towards Austria. Second only to 
- Ihis is the fact that tbe States of the Balkan 
League and their new territories are organised 
f upon a broadly liberal, democratic basis, and, 

» therefore, look for friends rather amongst the 
democratic nations of the West of Europe than 
' the reactionary, autocratic governments of 
,v Berlin or Vienna. 

, While it is certain that no Power will take 

* any active part in intervention, it is interesting 
to glance for a moment at the various interests 

’ involved. First we may dismiss those of Great 
t Britain and France, for these nations desire the 
continued success and development of the 
Balkan peoples under settled and free govern- 

* meats. Their sympathies are strongly with the 
Balkan League, and in this their sympathies 

,) inafch together with their obvious political and 

* economic interests. Italy, beyond a very real 
Interest in the future of Albania and an expressed 

, feadiness to allow Servia an outlet on the 

* Adriatic, has small Interests other than economic 
and peribohal. Russia has a very sincere desire 
for security of outlet to the Black Sea for her pro- 

,v duefs, but beyond this she looks rather towards 
the Eastern side of Asia Minor than towards the 
Balkans. Germany, whose Oriental dream was 
^dispelled with the destruction of the Turkish 
hosts in Thrace and Macedonia, finds herself 
alone in. face of the Triple Entente, unsupported 
by Austria, her once faithful ally. For Austria 
the situation* is one not only of anxiety but of 
extremest peril. Accustomed in the past to treat 
Servia, and every Balkan race, as dirt beneath ■ 
hfer feet, she is now forced to realise that not 
only can she not dictate at Belgrade, but the 
new Servia, backed by the Balkan League, may 
well disrupt Bite Dual Monarchy. Any question 


that she might assist Germany in an inter¬ 
national war is precluded by the fact that it is 
as much as she can do to cope with her internal 
conditions. In Austria and Hungary the Ger¬ 
man and Magyar populations are enormously 
outnumbered by races of Slav origin, who have 
been repressed with difficulty in the past, and 
who must inevitably be less easy to control in 
the future For Austria the Balkan question 
resolves itself into the Servian question, and 
with this question she has more than enough to 
do At Vienna there is complete anarchy in 
government circles. Nobody has any real 
authority. Count Berchtold less than any. The 
Archduke Ferdinand is perhaps the strongest 
element, and his ardently reactionary and Jesuitic 
tendencies might lead him to foolish action 
against the Balkan League were he not kept in 
check by the natural antipathy which eVery aged 
sovereign has for his successor. Austria, there¬ 
fore, has rapidly changed from her attitude at 
the Berlin Congress and from her undoubted 
desires for territorial expansion, and has now 
devoted herself to a policy of rescuing what she 
may in the shape of economic advantages. 
Those who assisted in the economic war between 
Austria and Servia of some six years ago can 
appreciate better than anybody else thfi4«ignifi- 
cance of this change. If Austria/nhc one 
“ great Power whose future is vitally bound 
up with a continuation of her right to the title, 
can do no more than this we feel perfectly justi¬ 
fied in saying that not only has the Balkan 
League destroyed the status quo, but has also 
put an end to the fiction of the Great 
Powers. The Great Powers were great because 
of the difference between the world’s estimation 
of them and of the lesser Powers. To-day the 
difference has nearly disappeared, and the 
greatness with it. 
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" Sim. wake up; peace 


The Undersized Defender. 
Australia’s Wealth and her Defender. 
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Kliuldi nidatsch J (Berhu. 

Russia and Great Britain as Balkan Firemeii. 
John Bull ** Have you put out the conflagration ? ” 

Ivan “Rather' Don l j<ui see 1 h i\e petroleum mmy can?' 
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The European Cockpit. 

The four headed Balkan cock attacks the old Turkish bird 
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KladdtrudatBoh,} [Berlin. 

The Oath of Pear of the Great PoWera. 

* We ail swear together solemnly that the coming war«storm 
does not concern us." 
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NeMsPaUer 1 (Zurich. 

The Hose of the Greet Poweri in the Belkan 
Con0agraiion. 

How the) run in older to saws' If they only had water to put 
out tht' flames ' ^ 















THE “ULSTER” QUESTION. 

TOWARDS A UNITED IRELAND. 


By MR. JOHN REDMOND, M.P., Leader of the Irish Party. 

Since this article was written, the extraordinary admission has been made by the Irish 
Unionist leader that he has no fear of the Irish Parliament passing any law oppressive to 
Protestants as such. See the debate in thtf House of Commons on October agth. This admission 
really destroys the whole “ Ulster ” case.—J. E. R. * 


I N 1886 and in 1893, but especially in the 
former year, several formidable problems, 
or problerris that seemed formidable, 
obstructed the path of those amongst the 
people of Great Britain who, following the 
lead of Mr. Gladstone, sought to gratify the 
national sentiment of Ireland by the grant of 
a ‘measure of Home Rule and thus to end an 
age-long quarrel between the Irish and the 
British races. Irish Nationalists knew that 
those much-discussed problems were mere 
bogeys raised to affright England and Scotland, 
but certain in course of time to lose their 
efficacy and ultimately to be extinguished by the 
force of reflection and common sense. And this 
is emphatically what has happened. For in¬ 
stance, who now believes in the “ Separation ” 
bogey? Nay, who talks of it? It did service 
i for a time in a bad cause, but it is now dead and 
cannot be revived. Only one of the bogeys of 
twenty years ago now survives—that indicated 
by the title of this paper; and this particular 
product of the imagination is in a more sickly 
condition than might have been expected when 
ont remembers the efforts made to prolong its 
existence and the more or less exalted position 
of its British foster-fathers. I propose in this 
paper to say a few words about it before it 
follows its fellow-bogeys into the limbo of his¬ 
torical curiosities. 

NO ULSTER QUESTION. 

It will be observed that in the title I have 
given to this paper I have put the word 
“ Ulster ” within quotation marks. I, of 
course, mean thereby to imply that, when the 
opponents of Home Rule for Ireland speak or 
write ■of the province of Ulster as being opposed 
to Home Rule, they indulge in a gross misuse 
of language. Ulster, as a province, is not 


opposed to Home Rule. This fact has been 
denjonstrated so often that it seems quite un¬ 
necessary to give facts and figures in detail. 
It will be sufficient to say that, of the nine 
counties of Ulster, five arc overwhelming!) 
Catholic and overwhelmingly Nationalist; that 
in the other four the Nationalists, though a 
minority, are strong enough to elect three Par- 
liament.iiy lepresentativcs; that even in Belfast 
itself they are nearly a fourth of the entire 
population and are able to elect one of the four 
representatives of that city; that in only two 
Ulster counties aie no Nationalist representa¬ 
tives to be found at present; and that in one 
of those—namely. South Derry—a N^ionalist 
was sent to Parliament (for Southj®crry) in 
1885, gnd in the other, .t\ntrim, a Home 
Ruler was elected (for North Antrim) in 1906. 
Thus, as I have said elsewhere, there is, strictly 
speaking, no Ulster question at all, whatever 
other question there m.ay be, and consequently 
to go on speaking or writing of Ulster as a 
whole being opposed to Home Rule is no-thing 
more or less than an attempt to deceive, in spite 
of the most obvious and notorious facts. But 
it is said that, within the narrow boundaries of 
the corner of Ulster which may be allowed to be 
opposed to Home Rule, there is a homogeneous 
population distinct in every material respect 
from that of the rest of Ulster and of Ireland. 
The facts just mentioned show conclusively that 
such is not the case. There is not a parish m 
any county of Ulster in which there are not 
Catholics as well a$ Protestants, Natumaht't''’ 
as well as Unionists and Orangemen. , 

THE CLAIM OR THE ‘‘ CORNER.” 

I dwell upon this aspect of the problem for 
the purpose of enabling the reader more cor¬ 
rectly to appraise the claim now, as in the past. 



" The' " Ulste 

made by the majority io the “ corner ” and the 
threats uspd by them if the claim is not ad¬ 
mitted. The claim is not characterised by 
modesty. It is that their refusal to submit to 
Home Rule shall be allowed to have effect even 
though the rest of Ireland and a majority of 
the British people be on the opposite side; it is 
that they will not have Home Rule “ under any 
circumstances,” either for themselves or for the 
rest of Ireland; and they back up this demand 
by the threat of civil war and separation from 
the Empire. It required considerable hardihood 
to take up such a position; but the genesis of 
the attitude is to be found in the history of the 
past. The majority in the north-east corner 
of Ulster, and their comparatively few sympa¬ 
thisers in the rest of the country, have been for 
centuries the spoilt children of successive 
British Governments. They have been placed in 
a position of ascendancy and have been allowed, 
almost without a break, the privileges of an 
ascendancy. They, perhaps naturally, cannot 
bear the thought of losing that ascendancy and 
being put in a position of mere equality with 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen ; and conse¬ 
quently, when they find that ascendancy seri¬ 
ously fhreatened at last, they become almost 
speechle. j with anger, and in their anger hurl 
out threats of defiance which otherwise they 
would not utter. But, of course, though one 
can understand their feelings and account for 
their existence, such a claim as they put forward 
could not be admitted anywhere. To admit it 
withip. the bounds of the British Empire would 
be the very negation of constitutional govern¬ 
ment. 

THE ORANGE PLEAS. 

But the men of the “ corner ” are sometimes 
in a more appealing mood. They say : “ We 
want to remain as we are; we want not to be 
cast out of our British citizenship.” To be 
.allowed to remain as they are is to be allowed 
to remain in a position of ascendancy, and of a 
religious ascendancy. In the general govern¬ 
ment of the country, and in all local matters, 
excfept those dealt with by the l.ocal Govern¬ 
ment Act of 1898, they are practically, through 
their representatives in office and on the bench 
of justice, lords and masters. To say that they 
will be cost opt of their British citizenship is 
simply ridiculous. The Parliament to be set up 
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by the Home Rule BIU will be « subordinate 
Parliament, like all the other Home'Rifle Pafr S 
liaments of the Empire, and under it they wiljifi 
no more cease to be citizens of the United King* ^ 
dom than do the people of Canada, Australia, 
or South Africa cease to be citizens o| the .| 
British Empire because those countries have:^ 
Parliaments of their own. .^Sometimes, again, i* 
they grow pathetic and say to the British I 
peAple : “ Do not hand us, who have kept Ire-ti' 
land for you, over to the tender mercies of our 
fellow-countrymen.” In the first place, they'l 
have never held Ireland for Great Britain—on s 
the contrary. Great Britain has ever held Ire-jf 
land for them; and most of the troubles of Irish' ' 
government have grown out of the fact that a , 
pampered section has been preferred to the Irish ^ 
people as a whole. But what a dreadful fate 1 
it is for any class in Ireland " to be handed, 
over,” under the provisions of the Home Rule'^ 
Bill, to their fellow-countrymen ! Under those 
provisions they will take their place in the Con-*>| 
slitution on terms of perfect equality with the ■ 
rest of their fellow-countrymen; they will be 
amply represented in the Irish Parliament; if < 
the majority of the Irish people are not mon¬ 
sters, and do not set out on a career of robbery, r 
persecution and murder of their old opponents, . 
the pcr.sons, or a majority of them, who are" 
now in a small minority may well, and at once, ; 
find themselves actually part of the Parliamen-i 
tary majority, and so find themselves repre- S' 
sented from the very start on the Executive | 
Government of the country. I myself regard t 
this as a very probable result, because the ques- I 
tions which will chiefly engage the attention of S 
the Irish Parliament for many years to come ^ 
will be those concerning the material interests S 
of the country, with regard to which the in- | 
terests of any part of Ulster do not sub«tan- 
tially differ from those of the rest of the country, 
The divisions in the Irish Parliament, in fact, r* 
will be analogous to those in the British. Parliar 
ment. The present divisions will disappear; 
one party will be progressive; another will be'''''' 
representative of labour; another will be con- . 
servativc, in the non-party sense of that term; 
and the only “ handing over ” that will be pos- 
sible will be the handing over to the npwly 
formed majority composed of men who are now 'h 
in opposite camps, of a minority also constituted' 
of elements now warring with one another. Any.') 
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other result is impossible, and would be intoler- 
jp able. We have had enough of the old divisions 
and their disastrous consequences. 

feV’ THAT TERSECUTION. 

Bfi- j But the north-east corner, or rather its spokes- 
5 .,’ naen, profess to fear persecution for religious 
’ opinions. Sometiiites they talk of the whole 
) Catholic population of Ireland as thirsting for 
revenge; at other times, and somewhat incon- 
‘‘V sistently, they say that it is not the Catholic 
laity they fear, but their priests and bishops, 
. and they take up this latter position with the 
y apparent and shameful acquiescence of English 
•' Catholic Unionisi members of the two Houses 
‘ V. of Parliament, who, nevertheless, hold them- 
I'j, selves forth as the special champions of Catholic 
I- interests, and especially of his Holiness the 
gf Pope ! The English partisans of the Ulster 
13 minority, who ought to know better, are not 
ashamed, it not actually to foster this bogey of 
4 . persecution, at least to allow it to go forth 
^ wi^iiou: rebuke. For example, Mr. Bonar Law, 
p; ' at a Unionist Nonconformist banquet in London 
, on October 26th, while disclaiming the intention 
to make any attack on Roman Catholics, 
4 ^ allowed a certain reverend gentleman who 
& had spoken just before him to say, without 
reproof, that they might eventually have to 
J “ appeal to the Protestant sentiment of the 
W' courftry. ” I have no doubt that some at le.ast 
of the Ulster minority do honestly entertain 
. some fear of persecution, while I have at the 
same time a conviction that their English par- 
^ tisans have none. What ground is there for 
this fear? I answer, confidently, none what- 
|it. ever. Not to go back into the distant past at 
ail, the whole history of which shows the Irish 
I'jt Catholics to be the most tolerant and forgiving 
||(i»race of human beings on the face of the earth, 
Hf the history of the recent past is conclusive on 
g; the question. Take the most recent case in 
liiypoint, for I have no space for the hundreds of 
fV , cases which 1 might cite. Here is a letter which 
I '- appeared in the Irish newspapers of Octo- 
i ber 26th, to which, obviously, from the very 
ss' nature of its contents, no answer can be given r 

Ik" 

Listowel (Union) Rural District, 

( 23rd day of October, igi2. 

Dear Sir, —The attention of the Listowel Rural 
^ Oiuacil having been drawn to a statement you are re. 
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ported to have made in Parliament on Monday last, 
2ist inst.—namely, th,it for the past twenty years no 
graduate of Trinity ColI«ge was appointed to any public 
position in the South of I;^eland, the Listowel Rural 
Council hereby inform you that that statement is in¬ 
accurate as far as their district is concerned. 

(1) The Solicitor to the Rural Council, the late Mr. 
Francis Creagh, a Protestant, a graduate of Trinity 
('ollege, and a leading man in the Synod, was apixjinled 
by 46 votes to 14 given for Mr. Moran, a Catholic, in 
the year i8qq, when the Council came into office. 

(2) Mr. Lancelot G. Creagh, a Protestant, and 
graduate of Trtnity College, was unanimously apx>ointcd 
Solicitor to tlie liural C^nincil in the year 1908. Three 
other lo.cai so-licilors, who are Catholics, canvassed for 
the appointment, but their canvass was hopeless. . 

(3) Mr. Walter Thorpe, Limerick, was elected in the 
year 1903 as against Mr. O’Mahony, of Cork, who is a 
Catholic. Mr. Waller Thorpe is a ProteslaiU and a 
graduate of Trinity College. 

(4) The elder of the Cuthbertson bTolheis, now in the 
public service, a Protestant, and a student of Trinity 
College, has been, like his father before him, contractor 
for the Union printing for years, and the tenders of 
Catholics were always rejected and preierence given to 
Mr. Cuthbertson. 

(5) The Rev. Mr. Pattison, a graduate of Trinity 
College, had his salary unanimously increased by the 
Listowel Board of (iuardians by 50 per cent, in the year 
igo.x, without even the reverend gentleman asking for 
it. 

There are 73 members in Listowel Rural Council—71 
Catholics and 2 Protestants. V 

The Listowel Ruial Council consider that if^ gentle¬ 
man of you^r high position and culture finds u necessary 
to make public reference to nauseous sectarianism as 
regards the South, you might occasionally take the 
trouble to ascertain the real facts, whicli would in their 
view have the effect of diminishing llie slanders on 
Catholic representative men in the South. 

Faithfully yours, 

(Sgd.) M. O’Connell, 
Clerk, Listowel Rural Council. 
Wni. Moore, Esq., K.C., M.P., 

House of Commons, London. 

I am reminded of other cases just now :—Dr. 
O’llalloran, M.U., T.C.D., a Protestant, was elected 
in ’98. His opponent was Dr. Behan, a Catholic. Dr. T. 
Buckley, T.C.D., was this year elected to a position 
against Dr. Martin, of the Catholic University; and 
there arc at least four other Protestants, though not 
T.C.D. men, in the service ol the Guardians. 

M. O’C. 

Can a similar statement be made of any part 
of Ulster in which Protestants and Unionists 
are in a majority? Is there a single such dis¬ 
trict in which a single Catholic has been elected 
to any office of any importance? But fears are, 
nevertheless, entertained by sdme Protestants 
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in Ulster that they would suffer because of their 
religion under Home Rule, and, accordingly, 
Irish Nationalists have always been willing to 
agree to any guarantees against such a con¬ 
tingency which would be within the bounds of 
reason, and would not conflici with the principle 
of national self-government in purely Irish 
affairs. They are still willing to do so. They 
receive, however, but sm.ill encouragement to 
continue that policy. When, last month, it was 
proposed by the represent.ilivcs of the old Pro¬ 
testant foundation of Trinity College, Dublin, 
to prevent the Irish Parli.iment from making any 
l.iws whatever in respect of that institution, and 
when I at once, on behalf of the Iiish Nationalist 
Parly, agreed, and the Government assented, 
the concession w.is icceived with sneers and 
jeeis. It is evident from this one fact that it 
is not persecution which is le.ired li) the Orange 
Part>, but equality. 

" l I.SIER ” VM) I\X\IIO\. 

One further ch.irge .ig.iinsi the Irish N.iliona- 
list majority I should like to s.i) .1 word or two 
.iboul, though it is tlie most ridiculous of all. 

It is calmlv .dleged tli.il “ Ulster,” meaning 
thereby the norlh-e.ist corner, is tlte richest, or 
the only rich, part of Ireland, and ftiat the 
object of Irish Nation.ilists in bringing Ulster 
under a Home Rule settlement is to tax its 
prosperity out of existence. “ Ulster’s ” 
superior wealth is a figment of the imagination, 
as anyone who knows th.it its husiness houses 
and its banks, to mention nothing- else, liv’c not 
only on the locality in W’hich their he.idquarters 
are situated, but on a great part of Ireland out¬ 
side, can easily imagine. But supjxise that 
“ Ulster ” was in reality the wealthy spot it is 
supposed to be, what a set of fools the Irish 
Parliament and Government must be composed 
of if they proceeded to destroy what would, on 
tfie assumption mentioned, be the chief source 
of their revenue ! 
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THE TIIRE/Vr OF CIVIL .WAR. 

I do not desire to cast any aspersioft on the 
sincerity of the convictions of the mass of Ulster 
Unionists. They have been brought up in an 
unhappy environment, and no Irish Nationalist 
can forget that it was amongst those very men 
that the movement began for emancipation of 
the Catholics and Parliamentary reform, which 
ended in the insurrection of 1798 and its subse¬ 
quent developments. The Irish Protestants'of 
that era who suffered imprisonment or death 
for their nationali.st opinions are amongst the 
most sacred names in the political martyrology 
of Irel.ind. Against their descendants Irish 
Nationalists entertain no feeling of hate. They 
only desire them to take their stand with the rest 
of their fellow-countrymen in securing the in¬ 
estimable boon of self-government for all. But 
now, as at v.irious times in the past, they are 
misled and infl.imed with anti-Irish and anli- 
Catholic passion by a comparativ'cly small num¬ 
ber of their body, who are the descendants of 
that dangerous faction, to recall Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s words, whose whisperings brought about 
the recall of Lord Fit/M’illi.im in 1795, and thus 
dashed the l.ist great hope of a united Ireland. 
This sm.ill f.iction is now engaged in similar 
unholy work, and it is that faction which is now 
seeking to affright the public mind of Great 
Bril.iin bj threats of civil war as the result of 
Home Rule. Nothing can be more ridiculous 
than those threats, but nothing c.in be also more 
wickeil, for, while civil w.ir c.innot ensue, street 
riots and boycotting of Catholics and Protestant 
Nationalists m.iv |X)ssibly, for a time, disfigure 
the annals of Belfast, while the champions who 
have incited them will take good care to keep 
clear of the scene of action. For my own part, 

I doubt whether, when the Home Rule Bill has 
become l.ivv, even street riots and boycotting 
will not have become things of the past. Self- 
government and the liberty it implies are, after 
all. in civilistd countries the great solvents of 
]xvlitical diffichlties. They once produced a 
united Ireland. They will do so agtiin. 
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Turntng Water into Wine. Tbe Betrayal. 


A CINEMATOGRAPH LIFE OF CHRIST. . 

(Such a film should be siodularly suitable for shofrioi in the Cinema balls on Sundays.) 
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A PLEA FOR SPECIAL SUNDAY CINEMAS. 

By W. T. STEAD. 

At a time when thcie is so mucli discussion with reference to Sund.iy entertainments, whether >■ 
in Iheatre, Mu.sic-hall, or Cineinatojjraph Hall, we tliink it of vciy great interest to print the 
following article by the late Mr. \V. T. Stead, in which he advocates Sunday Cinema shows under . 
the auspices of the Churthes. In this he s.iw a possibility of cnorjnously enlarging the sphere of i 
religious activity, and an educational and mor.d development of the very highest importance. < 


T here are said to be 4,000 
I’icture Palaces doing business in the 
United Kingdom. Of these .it least 
3,500 are closed on Sunday. The 
local authorities quite properly refuse 
scven-d.ay licences to exhibitions 
which art as much siaeculalions run for pur¬ 
poses of priv.ite gain as theatres or music-halls, 
'rile operators and employees of the Picture 
Palaecs, who now number .ihout lorty thousand 
men and women, have as much right to a six- 
d.iy week as any oUmt cl.iss of the community, 
rtie Picture Pal.ice is, however, allowed to open 
on -Sundavs in cerl.iin places under certain 
restrictions ; as, for instance, in London, where 
proprietors arc free to open their shows after 
six o’clock on condition that they Jiaiid over 
their net profits, afu-r deducting their working 
expenses, to .vimc liK-al hospital, charity, or 
Slime other public fund. It is complained that 
the proprietors sometimi s over-estimate their 
working expien.ses, relying upon the impossi¬ 
bility of any strict audit, and that in conse¬ 
quence they do succeed in making some com¬ 
mercial profit for themselves by trading on the 
Lord’s Day. Even w'here the profit*., or some 
proportion of them, are handed over to charity, 
there is still considerable opposition to the 
•Sunday picture show on the part of the spiritual 
pastor and the vendor of spirits, as at present 
parson and publican have a monopoly of the 
right to cater to the public need on Sunday. 
^ Whatever may be the reason, the fact remains 
that of 4,000 Cinema halls 3,500 remain empty 
and useless on the one day in the week when 
the masses have leisure to attend them. 

• AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 4,000,000. 

If we take the average attendance at each 
picture hall at i,ooo fi day for a performance 
that begins at two and goes on till ten—no 
excessive estimate, seeing that the average sit¬ 
ting capacity eff a hall is about 600—we may 


estimate the average attendance at Cinema 
shows at 4,000,000 every week-day, and only- 
500,000 on every Sunday. If all the halls were 
open on Sundays as on week-days the attend¬ 
ance would probably be over rather than under ' 
the week-d.iy average. That is to say, there , 
are about 4,000,000 persons who, if the Cinemas '' 
were open on Sund.iy, would go to sec the pic- 
lures; but, as the Cinem.is are shut, they walki' 
about the streets, go to the public-house, stay at 
home, or, in a few cases, go to church or chapel. . 
These 4,000,000 are at present not reached by 
.iny ethical, cdue.ition.il, or evangelical agency. 
This seems to indicate that there is a screw 
loose somewhere in our machinery for making 
the most of man. 

The Cinema show .ts it at present exists is ! 
one of the most popular institutions in the 
modern world. .Mthough it is but of yesterday,.., 
it has sprung up all over the two hemispheres. , 
While churches and ch.ipels are licwailing their ■ 
empty pews, the Cinema show' is crowded to 
the doors. Attendants at phiccs of worship - 
would mutiny if the minister protracted the ser- 
vice ten minutes beyond the usual time. A /. 
Cinema crowd would consider that it was' ^ 
exceptionally favoured if it were treated to an ' 
extra quarter of an hour of the show. The „ 
utmost efforts of a host of zealous workers fail 
to induce the average citizen to attend chuttch, f 
where the ministration is without money and 
without price. But these avcr.igc citizens whO|.^ 
fliK'k in crowds to the Cinemas gladly pay three- • ' 
pence or sixpence for the privilege of admission.'^ 
There is surely a lesson in this notable con¬ 
trast which it may be well worth while to . 
endeavour to discover. 

THE ATIR.\CllON OF THE CINEMA. ' 

The answer to that is easy. The attraction 
of the Cinema is Life. It is the living picture ^ 
that appeals to the eye of living people. The 
magic-lantern slide often produces far more ,-1 
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i artistic effects than can be obtained from the 
i, Cinema film. But it is not Art that draws the 
W multitude. It is Life. The Cinema show repre- 
scnts Life as it is lived to-day—Life caug’ht in 
the act of living’, and made to reproduce itself 
before the Cinema crowd. All kinds of life— 
life real and life faked, life savage and life civi¬ 
lised, the life of the desert and of the poles, the 
life of animals and birds and insects, the wonder 
and glory of Niagara, the sublimity and terror 
f. 1 of the Atlantic in storm, the pomp and panoply 
I’s of glorious war and of wars by no means glori- 
, ous, the stalely splendour of Royal pageants— 

' ^ every phase of the life of man from the cradle 
to the grave the Cinema presents to the crowd. 
This endlessly varied and constantly changing 
' .living panoramgt of the world, and of all the 
' things that live therein, attracts the multitude 
by its novelty and holds them by its interest. 

^ That is the good side of the Cinema. It has 
another side. It is no more an unadulterated 
boon and a blessing to men than is the news- 
, paper, which it much resembles. Much of the 
I spectacle provided at nianv Cinemas is mere 
sensational spectacle, and some of the pictures 
are as bad as the piffling drivel that fills so 
■' many of our cheaper comic papers. But even 
here, where coarseness is often substituted for 
humour and vulg.irily for wit, the Cinema show 
is no worse than many comic prints, and it 
makes the same kind of appeal to the same 
kind of people. Thanks to the rules of the Film 
Manufacturers’ Assoi'iation the plague of filthy 
living pictures has been stayed. Some of the 
' films arc suggestive, but none are obscene. The 
, Cinema show may be v.ipid, it may be silly, it 
’’ is seldom unclean. For uhich we may well be 
grateful. 

, EYE-PLDASINO, MINO-TIC Kt INC, TIME-\\ AST INC. 

T.'iken at its worst, the Cincm.i provides 
’ millions of men, women, and children with a 
' means of spending their leisure hours more 
•pleasantly than they used to do ten years ago, 

' with less Incitement to extravagance and to vice 
j than either the public-house or the music-hall, 
f., The Cinema may be, and often is, a temptation 
* , to spend time pleasantly which ought to be 
devoted to study or to social service; but, as all 
V police authorities attest, it has diminished 
\' drunkenness and immensely facilitated main- 
■7 tenance of law and order in the streets. The 
' chief fault that can be found with the Cinema 
' \ is that it is too stimulating. The rapid and con- 
slant succession of moving pictures leaves no 
^ time for reflection. You see life as from the 
" window of an express train. You have not even 
^opportunity to recollect the impressions of the 
i”' scene. The Cinema public is like a child whose 

b. 


only literature is picture books; it is apt to be 
satisfied with looking at the pictures and never 
learns to read. The approach to the mind is 
solely through Eye-gate; the approach by- Ear- 
gate is entirely neglected. The Cinema 
challenges, but does not fix attention. It excites 
wonder; it does not allow time for reflection, 

" It is an eve-pleasing, mind-tickling, time- 
wasting thing,” say its critics. To which I 
reply : Maybe so, maybe not; but it draws. 
Is it not possible to utilise what there is good 
in it, and to Ifave out what there is bad in it, so 
as to make the Cinema useful for instructing, 
inspiring, and saving the people? 

AFTER THE PRINTING PRESS, THE CINEMA. 

When Gutenberg invented the art of printing 
it was some years before the Catholic Church 
recognised the immense possibilities that l.iy 
behind the printing press. The Christian 
Churches of our day, including in that term all 
those who consider that they ought to do what 
they can to improve the condition of the human 
r.ace, have not yet appreciated the Cinema. 
They regard it rather as a kind of dangerous 
and illegitim.ate rival to their Sunday services 
They have not discovered that it may be utilised 
for their own ends. Here and there a wide¬ 
awake minister or energetic mission may have 
used the living pictures, but taken .is ,i whole 
the Churches have nothing to do with the 
Cinemas any more th.in they h.ive with the 
music-hall,pr the the,lire. This divorce between 
those who seek to exploit the desire of the 
people to be amused and those who desire to 
reach the public for its own good c,in be 
explained historically in the case of the 
Churches and the Theatre ; it is without justifi¬ 
cation in the case of the Churches and the 
Cinemas. 'Fhc Cinema is free from almost every 
objection that the Puritan brings against the 
Theatre. It is cheap. There is no special appeal 
to the carnal lusts which war against the soul. 
It docs not entail late hours. There are no 
drinking bars at the Cinemas. But neverthe¬ 
less the Churches as a body only notice the 
Cinemas in order to object to their opening their 
doors on Sundays. 

NATIONAL CINEMA SUNDAY MISSION, ' 

I want to show them a more excellent way. 
Instead of shutting up the Cinemas on, Sunday, 
let them enter in and take possession of ^le 
vast field which the Cinema public offers them. 
In brief, what I propose is that there should 
be instituted at once a National Cinema Sunday 
Mission for the utilisation of the closed Cinema 
palaces for ethical, educational gnd evangelical 
purposes. What scheme of Church Extension 
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can for a moment be compared with this oppor¬ 
tunity of suddenly exploiting in the service of 
religion 4,000 buildings, situated in the very 
heart of our densest population, which are the 
favourite assembling places of four millions of 
our people? It is not a case where we have to 
hunt for sites. Cleverer and smarter men than 
we have selected them already. The buildings 
are already erected. Their week-day congrega¬ 
tions amount to millions. We have only to open 
the Cinemas on Sunday with the right kind of 
pictures presented .as parts of an ethical, educa¬ 
tional, and i‘- . ■ “ . ' service to reach millions 

who at present never “ darken the doors of the 
house of the Lord.” 

AN OPPORlUMaV NOT TO BE MISSED. 

Is it not an almost inconceivable scandal that 
an opportunity so great should be offered for our 
aireptanee, and that no one from Land’s End 
to John o’ Gro.it’s seems to re.disc what might 
be done if the Churches ran the Cinemas on 
Sunday as part of their regular machinery for 
re.iching and rousing the people? 

There are one or two indispensable conditions 
to be borne in mind before w'C consider the 
prarlic.il possibilities of a Cinema Siind.iy Mis¬ 
sion The Cinema should be used, not for the 
dcscir.ition of Sundav, but for its preservation. 
T hat ent lils two things—first, that the Cinema 
Sunday Servues should never lie permitted for 
inirposcs of eommern d or financial gain. 
Whitoir b.ilime, if .my, resulting from Sun- 
d I'v Cincmi shows should be handed over to 
sc'ine rciogniscd loc il public, rihgious, or 
th.aril.ibk use; setondlv, while it m iv be as 
ntcess.irv .md is unobjection.ible to bin, an 
operator as it is now to hire an organist, no 
operator .ilready employed for sis d.ivs a week 
should be allowed to work on the seventh day; 
and thirdly, instead of charging so much for 
admission, as is done on week-days, admission 
should be given only to those ivho h.id bought 
the Cinema Sundav Progr.imme, which would 
eont.iin, for the inform.ilion of the folks .it home 
and the refreshment of tin memory of the 
spectator, a popularly wrillcn description of the 
pictures on show. By this means there would 
be secured the regular distribution of interesting 
• reading matter to a wider public than is reached 
to-day hy .any Religious Tract Society or 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

CINEMA SUBSIDIES FOR CHURCH OBJECTS. 

• 

The Sunday Mission being thus financially 
possible, it is easy to see that a strong and 
vigorous Church might find it possible to relieve 
the financial strain upon its poor fund by a 
subsidy from <he Cinema takings. The next 


question is, whether it would be possible for the 
Sunday Mission to run as popular, as drawing, 
as fetching a show as that provided on the 
week-day for the Cinema crowd. Let us admit / 
at once that there are many of those who go to 
Cinema shows whom we could not hope to 
attract by anything we could serve up in the 
proposed Mission. Comic tomfoolery attracts 1 
many, and pictures of crime or of conjugal dis- ^ 
cord would be ruled out. Those who go to 
Cinemas solely as they buy a penny dreadful 
would not attend the Mission. But then, if we 
allow that they compose half the Cinema crowd, 
there would still remain the other half who 
would enjoy any show that had plenty of pic¬ 
tures, even if the merely fantastic and sensa¬ 
tional films were excluded There is also, be it 
remembered, a very large public which at 
present goes regiil.irlv neither to church nor to 
Cinema shows It is not anti-Christian or 
irreligious. It would enjoy a good hearty 
religious service devoid of churchincss —we see 
this in the Wesleyan mission halls—and it 
would relish pictures which were seen to be 
remembered, instead of being shown only to kill 
the time. 

THE PICTURE GAI I.ERY OE THE UNIVI RSAI CHIRCH. 

It v\ould, I am convinced, be quite possible 
to run a Cinema Sunday show in m/iny places, 
on lims as distinctly religious as the services, 
let us sav, in the Lvccum Theatre. Those who 
yirefer sticking lo the old ways and limiting the 
utilisation of the Cinema on Sundav to the 
salvation of the souls of their people could do 
so, and everyone would rejoice over their 
success But in putting forward this suggestion i 
of a Cinema Sunday Mission I am at least as 
anxious to utilise the Sunday for ethical, educa¬ 
tional, and evangelic.al purposes as 1 am to 
exploit the Cinema halls which arc at present ’ 
unused. The worst of services run on strictly 
devotion.nl lines is that no one attends them but * 
strictly deviotiondl people Now the great note | 
the Cinema Sunday Mission should be the n 
excessive width and breadth of its appeal. It 
should be the picture gallery of that universal ' 
Church which Longfellow described as being— 

As loftv as the I ovt of God 

And wide as arc the wints of man ^ 

It should adopt the motto of the Son of Man: 

” 1 come that ye might have life and have it 
more abundantly. ” And as the heavens declare 
the glory of God and the firmament show'Cth 
forth His handiwork, as the w'orld and all the y 
things that are therein were the work of His 
hands, the Cinema would endeavour to set forth ’ 
before the eyes of the man in the street oft- 1 
Sunday some picture of the glories and the I, 
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ti{! 4 erld 6 Urs aitd the maiVels and the mirades 
of the W)rld which God has made. And as His- 
.tWy is but the continual manifestation of the 
'evolution of the embodied thought of God, and 
the events of the day are history in the making, 
so there would be an attempt to make the 
Cinema represent the realities of that drama 
" whose scene-shifter is Time «nd whose cur¬ 
tain is rung down by Death.” The word that 
Was Spoken to Peer, “ Call thou nothing 
common of unclean,” m.ay be addressed to cavil¬ 
lers who'tnay object to using the Sunday Cinema 
to rouse men to a realisation of tlic truths of 
science, the inspiration of history, and the 
infinite marvel of the universe. 

SUBJECTS NOT CONFINED TO BIBLE. 

The Cinema Sunday Mission might become a 
{Kxpular, a very popular, picture university, in 
which the Extension Icctuies w'ould be the 
explanations of the pictures. It could tie, at 
the same time, a rousing and inspiring religious 
service. Discarding pictures of crime and 
scenes suggestive of vice, it could be used to 
help the masses of our citizens to fulfil the 
apostolic dictum, ” hinally, brethren, whatso¬ 
ever things are true, whatsoever things are 
f honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
,r* things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
I' . whatsoever things are of good report, if there be 
<' any virtue, and if there be any praise, think on 
f ‘ these things.” 

!,f Things lovely and pure and true and just are 
not confined to the pages of the Old and New 
» Testaments. The Christian pulpit, conveniently 
w ‘Confined to the exposition of the Holy Scriptures 
of the Word, makes but a passing and furtive 
', glance either at the great Revelation of the 
thought of God that is miirorcd in nature and 
revealed by science, or at the pages of the new 
if Bible to which Lowell alluded when he said— 

Slowly the Bible of the nre is writ, 
aT'’ Attd not on pTper leaves nor leaves of stone; 

Each age, each kindred addb n werse to it 
Texts of despair or lioiie, of joy or moan 

r* The necessity of preaching no sermons whiih 
you cannot illustrate by lantern slides or living 
R pictures may seem to some to be .a. fatal difii- 
„V culty. But it is the wont of inspired men to 
convert difficulties into opportunities. Our 
Lord spoke to the muUituile in parables whiih 
are pictures in prose If we have to arrest the 
vagrom attention of the ordinary man we must 
address him in Cinema pictures which he loves 
to see, instead of in sermons to which he turns 
a deaf ear. 

RELIC.lCUS «JD FVFRYDAY MARVELS. 

The aitti of the conductors would be t 5 secure 
9 iat these talks and explanations should be 


written by all the leading men, preachers', 
scientists, travellers, ae4 philanthropists of the 
day, so that the Cinema audience should have 
the best pictures in the world described or talked 
about by the foremost men of the day. 

Such a Sunday Programme could not fail to 
attract. It would be a mental stimulant, far 
superior to the uninterrupted run of unexplained 
pictures. In the course of a series of twenty, 
the wisest words of twenty of the wisest men, 
the most picturesque stories of the Old and the 
New Testaments, the sublimcst scenes on land 
and sea, the* most interesting of the marvels 
of modern science, the most inspiring scenes of 
human heroism, the realities of life as it is lived 
to-day, the great modern philanthropies, and 
the lives of the greatest benefactors of the race, 
the mastcrpicees of the poets of all ages, 
together with the hymns which have been the 
inspiration and the solace of our race, could all 
•be brought before the Cinema crowd with vivid¬ 
ness and force. C.in we, dare we, who are 
always bemoaning the dulncss, the indifference, 
the lack of inspiration of the monotonous life 
of every day, refuse to avail ourselves of this 
greatest of all agencies devised by mortal man 
for rousing attention anti stimulating imagina¬ 
tion ? 

It is obvious that from an educational stand¬ 
point, especially in matters of hygiene, and in 
the campaign against disease, which some hold 
out as the great campaign of the future, these 
services could be made enormously useful. 
Cleanliness is next to G,odliness, and Health is 
next to Holiness. I have not enlarged upon the 
immense opportunity which such a mission 
would afford the teaching of the history of our 
own country, which is a scaled book to the 
majority of our people, and all the masterpieces 
of English literature might be brought before 
the public by the aid of the animated films. 

WHAT REIlGIOllS 1 CAPERS THINK. 

A proof of the foregoing article was sent to 
the heads of the various religious denomina¬ 
tions, to the leaders of the religious and social 
life of our lime, asking them for their opinions. 
It w.is also sent to the Secretaries of the Sun¬ 
il lY laiague and of the T.ord’s Day Observance 
Soiieties, and various educational authorities. 

The Bishop of Lincoln writes ns follows :— 

Your suRResUon is sn mtercstmn one, and deserves 
Titenlion The use of lantern slides for teaching the 
lessons of the CfOsnel is widening amongst us Chirch 
people My Church Army friends are experts in thir 
fielrl It IS only an extension of it when the kinemato- 
graph is also employed. I would use all lawful means 
to help men W understand our message; and let US J>e 
tsrefnl what message we deliver, and that the Christ 
whom we preach is a living Saviour, , 





womea and girls. When Ac effective woidt 
done within this small area is deducted from the 
whole, the inspection outside this boundary 
would seem farcical, were it not tragic. Within 
this district each workplace is inspected once in 
every two years—not very often, it mpst 1» 
admitted. But outside this district a systematic 
inspection more than once in twenty-five years is 
im^ssible. 

COMPLAINTS OF WORKERS. 

The complaints which the inspectors have to 
deal with must occupy a great deal of time, 
entailing as they often do proseculSons under 
the Factory Act. They are classified according 
to their nature as relating to sanitation and 
safety, illegal employment, truck, etc., etc. 
One inspector finds that complaints received 
from the workers have in nearly every case been 
justified, and says they are most valuable in dis¬ 
closing conditions which could hardly have been 
otherwise detected. Another, speaking of 
special visits spread over so wide an area as that 
of the Midland Division, says that to a worker 
in Grimsby or North Wales the address of a 
woman inspector in Birmingham is of little help. 
Complaints outside the Factory and Truck Acts 
have also to be dealt with. 

INSPFCTORS’ RECORDS. 

Many caScs of children employed in dangerous 
processes can only be discovered by the acci¬ 
dental visit of inspectors. In the pottery in¬ 
dustry much injury is also caused by the 
carrying of heavy weights. One ‘boy of 
thirteen was found carrying a wedge of clay 
weighing 70 lb., while he himself weighed 
only 63 lb. It is on record that the average 
day’s work of certain children in silk mills is 
moistening by the mouth no fewer than thirty 
gross of reel labels. In Ireland another problem 
is the employment of children at too early an 
age, which is made possible by the use of forged 
and altered birth certificates. The most difficult 
problem of all for the inspectors arises out of 
the employment of women before and after 
childbirth. 

EVASION OF THE TRUCK ACTS. 

The writer says little about truck, because 
there is so much that can be written, but two 
ways of evading the Truck Act regulations are 
cited. A system of fines is open to investiga¬ 
tion, but an employer has only to designate as 
•“ bdpus ” a certain part of the sum contracted 
to be paid to the worker, and the questi|m of 
payment is outside jurisdiction. Again, the 
rep^tions may be evaded by what is really a 
dlpdoc^on for defective work being made In the 
i^iae of a reductl^ of wagi& 
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GEORGE MEREDPTHON WOMI^,^*; 

The letters of Gecurge Meredith wrbkh appenr’’ 
in Scribner for October contain some of 
\dews on women and t^ieir demands. . The folr 
lowing was written in 1905 :— 

Since I began to reflect I bave been oppressed by 
injustice done to women, the oonstraint put upon tfm 
natural aptitudes and their faculties, generally muob to 
the degradation of the race I have ndt studied them ■ 
more closely than 1 have men» but with mote affectum, a 
deeper interest in their enfranchisement and de'retop^ 
ment, being assured that women the mdependoM 
mind are needed for any sensible degree of ifrogri^^, 
They wHI so educate their daughters that these will not 
be instructed at the start to think themselves naturally 
inferior to men, because less muscular, and need not 
have recourse to particular arts, feline chiefly, to ^lake 
their way in the world. 

MISSIONARY ADMINISTRATION. , 

The share of women in the Administration of 
Missions is the subject of an article by Minna Q. ^ 
Gollock in the October issue of the International ^ 
Review of Missions. 

THE church’s DUTY TO WOMEN. 

The writer begins by pointing out how the 
“ prudent silence ” of the Edinburgh Conference 
as to the share of women in the administrative 
work of missions stimulated the consideration 
of a subject which had been latent in many 
minds—namely, the co-operation of meiv'^and 
women in missionary administration. The Con¬ 
ference of the Missionary Societies of the 
United Kingdom took up the matter and 
appointed a Committee to investigate and report 
upon it. In the report the word “ co-opera¬ 
tion ” stands for the fellow-working of men and 
women at the same task by means of the same 
organisation, and the Committee is strongly 
persuaded of the desirability of ail possible co^ 
operation, in the fullest sense of the word, 
between men and women in the administration 
of missions both at home and abroad. Women 
serve on Royal Commissicrns, University 
Senates, Boards of Education, etc., and find thb 
value of their opinion estimated apart ftpin all 
question of sex. But on Missionary Boards 
such an opportunity is generally denied them. 

co-operation of men and women. 

The bulk of the work of missions at home iS' 
in the hands of women; women raise the myriad' 
small sums which form the general funds of 
societies, and everywhere their activities are int 
creasing. Women’s work cannot be stayeC'*' 
Co-operation between men and women! it w 
claimed, would tend towards simplification and 
lessen the danger of over-organisation, and it*' 
would protdde needed reinforcement fdr Mis¬ 
sionary Committees. k i - ^ 



What is Wrong with the Railways? 

GOODS WAGONS INSTEAD OF WAREHOUSES. 


D ay by day the interest in the ques¬ 
tion of our railways and why they 
do not succeed better as commer¬ 
cial undertaking’s and in their task 
for the national welfare and de¬ 
velopment is growing, and it will 
be very remarkable if annual meetings of the 
. various railway companies do not become verit¬ 
able purgatories for the numerous directors. 
Shareholders, angry with reason and equipped 
with argument, will no longer sadly acquiesce 
in no dividends, but will demand explanations. 
Judging from the utter lack of any serious jt- 
tempt to reply to the statements and figures put 
forward in an article entitled “ The Death- 
Knell of British Railways ” (September, 1912), 
we should imagine that the directors will not be 
able seriously to defend the present state of 
affairs. There was no more striking fact or 
diagram in the article in question than that re¬ 
lating to the life of a goods w'agon and the 
incredibly short period in which it was in 
motion. This question is so vital a one that we 
think it well to devote some space in explaining 
it, even although no railway authority has ven¬ 
tured openly to touch it. 

How is it possible that a goods wagon can 
only be in use for six months during its life of 
17 years? 

The obvious reason must be that there are far 
too many wagons and they cannot therefore be 
kept employed. But to state this as a fact when 
so many traders all over the country are com¬ 
plaining of the great shortage of wagons would 
seem to be most absurd; nevertheless the state¬ 
ment is true. 

Railway companies do not compete with each 
other in rales of carriage, but they do so 
furiously in facilities ; the chief facility in which 
competitfon is so rampant is that of allowing 
traders, and especially large traders, to hold up 
wagons under load, to stand for weeks, and even 
months, without charge for demurrage. There 
are many miles of wagons held up in this man¬ 
ner now, if not at the receiving stations, then 
at the junctions en route. Large traders such 
as manufacturers, iron-works, breweries, etc., 
will not themselves provide or arrange for stor- 
age, warehouse, or siding accommodation for 
their enormous requirements of raw material 
whilst they can get all the accommodation they 


require from the railway companies free. 
Buyers will order large qu.intities of material— 
say, 500 or 1,000 tons—all of which may be 
loaded up from the sending station in a few 
days, but' the buyer has made no provision for 
relieving the wagons as rapidly as they have 
been loaded; that does not trouble him. He 
perhaps can only release two or three wagons 
a day, but he knows that the other wagons will 
be held up at some junction on the way and 
passed on to his station in numbers most con¬ 
venient to him. In many cases the railway com¬ 
panies have provided many miles of sidings at 
the buyer’s station simply for standing room 
for wagons awaiting the convenience of the 
buyer. All this enormous cost to railway com¬ 
panies is brought about by insane competition. 
Most stations are approached by routes belong¬ 
ing to two or three competing railway com- 
panifs. If any company notifies the consignees 
that they require their wagons unloading 
quickly they aie promptly told they will lose all 
their traffic in future. 

This holding up of wagons has most dire 
results in other ways. The junctions are so 
terribly crowded that the sorting and marshalling 
of ordinary traffic is blcKked, and goods 
take three or four times as long on the road as 
they should do; further, there is an actual short¬ 
age of wagon supplies to the general trader. 
The shortage is perhaps felt most at the sea¬ 
ports, which become frightfully congested. 
Cargoes arc arriving daily; warehouses, dock 
quays, barges, etc., all become choked up with 
goods; traders all clamoUring for wagons, and 
few obtainable. In many cases cargoes are 
dumped one on the top of another In order to 
prevent ship’s demurrage claims. 

The congestion on the railways and at the 
docks is practically all caused by reason of the 
holding up of wagons. There will be no relief 
until the railway companies come to their senses 
and make a charge for demurrage on all wagons 
delayed. The loss to railway companies must 
fun into many millions. The cost of the extra 
wagons required and the sidings necessary for 
them, -without calculating the interest on this 
outlay, must be enormous. The loss to traders 
generally in the great delays in transport caused 
by the congested state of railways must also be 
very heavy. If demurrage ^ was charged and 
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absolutely inslMtd upon, traders would quickly 
make proper provision for speedy release of 
wagons, railway earnings would be considerably 
increased, and traffic generally would be more 
quickly handled. 

England, with 24,000 miles of railway, has 
about one and a half millions of wagons; 
America, with 240,000 miles of railway, has two 
and a quarter millions of cars; Germany has 
52,000 miles of railway and 558,000 freight cars. 

American cars are, of course, much larger 
than English wagons, but the proportion is 
greatly less in tonnage per mile of railway. 
Both in America and Germany wagon demur- 
ragfe is rigorously enforced, the wagons in con¬ 
sequence being quickly cleared. 

Scottish railways finished their gigantic fight 
for wagon demurrage a few years since, and 
they have now a tight grip on this very import¬ 
ant matter. Why do not the English railway 
companies throw off this lethargy and become 
masters on their own projrerty.’' The present 
system is really one of undue preference, and 
the largest traders obtain the most. To a small 
extent only is demurrage recovered; th.it is on 
what is known as on foreign wagons. Thus it 
a Midland wagon is sent to a G.C. station the 
G.C. must recover demurrage, but if G C. 
wagons go to G C. stations demurrage is seldom 
asked for; the same with all other companies. 

This state of things is diametrically opposed 
to every interest of the shareholders. We should 
have thought also that it would have Been im¬ 
possible to find even a board of railway directors 
to maintain it. It can surely not be that any of 
those entrusted with the carrying on of our rail¬ 
ways are directly or indirectly interested in the 
manufacture or purchase of goods wagons 
And yet, if not, why should the 24,000 miles of 
railway^ in this country need 1,500,000 wagons 
while the 52,000 miles of German railways need 
only 558,000 freight cars ? 

We are really at a loss to understand the 
$ituati(», and are almost ready to endorse the 
opinion expressed" in the report of the Viceregal 
Co'mmissiofl on Irish Railways, which decided 
that there was no hope for Irish development 


“ until the railways ceased to be commerdal 
undertakings.’’ And we cannot but sympathise 
with the citizen of Leek who wrote recently that 
“ the commercial interests of the town have been 
strangled by bad railway communications, which 
are about as bad as they could possibly be”; 
otherwise “ without doubt the population of 
Leek would have doubled long ere this.” But it 
IS of value to dwell for a moment upon the case 
lor the railw.iys as shown by the Irish com¬ 
panies. 

So far back as 1836 the administration of the 
Irish railways had become a byword, and a 
public inquiry w.is granted and amaglamation 
of the various companies was recommended; the 
railway interest in Parliament was sufficiently 
powerful to prevent reform. Again, in 1865, 
and yet once more in 1885, Commissions sat and 
considered evidence which revealed the utter 
incapacity of the Irish railway director. Amal¬ 
gamation was in each case the proposed remedy, 
.ind, as so often in the vexed history of Ireland, 
nothing was done—until igo6, when the Vice¬ 
regal Commission sat under the chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Scotter, and, to everyone’s surprise, 
a majority report advised State purchase and 
control as the only way out, and recorded the 
damning fact that ” Irish development will not 
be full) served by the railways until they cease 
to be commercial undertakings ”—and this after 
the altruistic endeavours of an army corps of 
diiectors ! The history of the Irish railway 
system shows that no real attempt has ever been 
m.ide by the various railway companies to carry 
out their duties to the public. Apparently they 
have never been regarded as a commercial asset 
to the country, but as private preserves for the 
innumerable officers and directors. 

In considering the verdict of the Viceregal 
Commission one must reflect that Socialism in 
any form is repugnant to the commercial tradi¬ 
tions of this country, and yet so flagrant has 
been the rqaladministration of the railways in 
Ireland and so glaring the neglect of their trust 
that the elimination of the director was held to 
be the only way out of the slough of mismanage¬ 
ment. 


MOTORS AND RAILWAYS. By S. F. EDGE. 


You« artkfe headed ” The Death-knell ^ 
Briti^ Railways.” I have read this with con¬ 
siderable interest, and I cannot say altogether 
with surprise, as for some years after studying 
railway balance-sheets, I have come to the con¬ 
clusion iJiat most of them, if they had ^n 
privrate businesses and dealt with in the stme 
drastic way that a private business is dealt with. 


would look fey unpleasant investments for 
money. 

One must not forget that railways have had 
tremendous disadvantages to fight against. 
First, the frightful legal costs to enable them 
to do anything. Second, the tremendous first 
cost of ffieir land, owing to the demands of 
landowners when railways are first conatnictcd, 
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and these seem to me troubles that, although 
they exist and depreciate the value of railways, 
the railway organisations must not be blamed 
for. 

I do not believe that, with our present know¬ 
ledge of methods of transport, railways will die 
out, as I think that for long-distance haulage 
they are desirable and necessary; and if a great 
deal of their cross-country work was eliminated, 
you would automatically eliminate great wastage 
of the life of goods waggons, such as your 
article sets out, and cause it to lead a more 
active life' than it at present does. 

In regard to the directorship of railways, no 
doubt in many cases directors are old and past 
really active constructional work; but one must 
not forget that tjie managers of most railway 
companies arc men of activity and ability, of 
wide experience, and trained up to the position 
they hold. > 

On the other hand, I agree that your article 
will be of extreme value in opening many 
people’s eyes, and possibly even of the officials 
of the railway companies themselves, to the 
many backward and out-of-date methods that 
have been, and arc, employed on our railways. 

When we come to motor transport, there is 
no doubt that on this side the development 
during the next twenty years will be even 
greater probably than the most sanguine of us 
believe possible. Meeting, as I do, businelis 
firms who less than five years ago were abso¬ 
lutely antagonistic to carrying goods by road, 
but who to-day can show you quite clearly enor¬ 
mous savings both in time and money by 
carrying their goods by motor lorry instead of 
rail, it makes one realise that practically for 
everything, except long-distance traffic, the 
motor lorry will take the place of the r.iilway, 
and the sooner the railway companies get that 
cletirly into their minds, that there shall be 
minimum distances over which their goods trains 
must run without stopping, and the intermediate 
distances be fed by motor lorries, the sooner 
they will put themselves into a secure position, 
which, if delayed too long, will result in other 
carrying companies coming into existence with 
motors to deal with the short distance traffic, 
and the whole of it to be taken away from the 
railways. 

There is no doubt that many of the rail¬ 
way companies are nibbling af* the question 
at the present time. The Great 'Western 
has probably done more in this direction than 
any other railway company; and ! think, as a 
looker-on, they appear to be the most up-to-date 
and go-ahead railway in this country. 

There is no doubt a combination amongst 
tradesmen in the different towns up to 50 miles 


apart which will lead to co-opera/tive lorries 
being run from these towns each way once or 
twice a day, and thus an enormous amount of 
goods carrying, which at present is done by 
the railways, will be diverted to the motor road. 

This is undoubtedly a feature that is coming 
to pass, and will become almost universal within 
the next ten years. 

Vour suggestion of how motors will save 
agricultural England is most opportune and 
practical, and I think your article will be looked 
back on in.years to come as the first that dealt 
with this great change from railways to motors, 
that is taking place even more rapidly than the 
ordinary looker-on realises, and thanks are due 
to your paper for having focussed the matter 
so clearly. 

MOTORS AND RAILWAYS. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir, —I do not think that the motor car will 
ever supersede the railway for long-distance 
travel and carriage. I agree w ith you, however, 
that the motor is infinitely superior to the rail¬ 
way train, or any other means of locomotion at 
present in existence, for quick and economical 
transixirt of passengers and goods over short 
distances, particularly in the case of goods when 
perishable and it is a question of moving quickly 
from farm to market. 

During the South African War I b.id many 
months’ experience as an Army transport officer, 
both on the road and in connection with the 
moving'of troops and stores by railway, and I 
have been greatly interested in the transforma¬ 
tion of transport arrangements which t<X)k place 
in Tripoli during the Italian-Turkish War. The 
railway, with its inflexible arrangements, and the 
slow, cumbersome and usually inadequate mule 
w agon were replaced by strong, serviceable, and 
swift motor lorries, specially biiilt by the P'iat 
Co. for the Italian Government. Soldiers, sup¬ 
plies, and munitions of war have been transferred 
from point to point with remarkable ease, spieed, 
and economy. 

The Italian transport officers have demon¬ 
strated that even on the trying roads (or lack of 
roads) which exist in Tripoli, motor transport is 
immeasurably superior to any other. 

When we consider the usual excellence pi 
English roads we are bound to admit that motor 
transport, especially in times of emergency, must 
lllevitably take the place of the steam engine and 
the horse, and personally I think it is qnly a 
mattet of time for our Army Transport work to 
be done almost in its entirety by motor.—'Vours, 
etc., 

D’Arcy R. Baker, Managing Director, 
Messrs. Fiat .Motors, Ltd., 

37, Long Acre, W.C. 
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The Life-Blood of the Empire. 

THE GUARDIANS AND THE CHILDREN. 

By COLONEL H. E. RAWSON, Chairman of the R.C.J. Commission 

on Child Emigration. 


H alf a century ago Miss Rye 
began her labour of love in the 
field of emigration by selecting and 
■sending out waifs a«d strays to 
Canada, and about the same time 
a philanthropist despatched a ship¬ 
load of some four hundred and fifty emigrants, 
;i large number of whom were children, to a 
colony in the Southern Hemisphere. Such 
enterprises were regarded in tln)Se days in much 
the same light as the efforts of the Home Office 
to “ emigrate ” individuals to Botany Bay for 
their own good in particular and for that of this 
country in gnmeral. Hence the tradition that 
emig-ration was a means of getting rid of tmr 
f.iilures, which is recognisable to-day in the 
suspicion with which our Dominions look upon 
any scheme to move ptirl of the surplus popula¬ 
tion of the United Kingdom into them. The 
uord is now tiltogether a misnomer, and its use 
should be discontinued in connection with move¬ 
ments of the population within the Empire. 

In the pages of this journal for July, August, 
and October articles have appeared on the 
general f|Ueslion of Imperitil emigration, and 
ill this we shall confine our remarks to child 
emigration, and as briefly as possible outline the 
regulations which stand in its way and the most 
constructive method of arriving at a co-ordina¬ 
tion of these regulations with the needs of the 
Empire. The subject is of special interest at 
the present moment, when a joint Royal Com¬ 
mission representing the United Kingdom and 
the self-governing Dominions is sitting to take 
evidence regarding it. 

Canada is the only Dominion in which any 
scheme for child emigration is organised and 
officially recognised, and it is the first to show 
a wish to e.xpand such a scheme and to co¬ 
operate with the Home Government in doing .so. 
Through its Government Inspector it has 
emphatically pronounced upon the value of the 
juvenile immigration mov’ement to the farmers, 
and stated that there havai been fewer co|IS- 
plaints concerning the character and industry of 
this Class of new comer than of any other. The 
Dominion’s Special Comipissioner, who investi¬ 
gated the problem on both sides of the Atlantic, 
has declared in his recent report that there is a 
wide scope for child inrr.igiaiils generallythat 
New Brunswick alone is ready to absorb 500 


boys yearly of the class who in England drift 
into “blind alley” occupations; and that it 
would be well to utilise the machinery provided 
by the emig^ration societies of the United King¬ 
dom for obtaining them. 

On the other hand, a circular letter was - 
addressed in ipto by the Local Government ‘ 
Board to Boards of Guardians in England and 
Wales respecting children under the Poor Law, 
pointing out that “ emigration afforded one of 
the surest me.ins of extricating children from 
IJtiuperism and the inlluence of evil surround- 
ing.s,” and g'iving it as the Board’s opinion that 
Guardians “ would do well in further exercising ' 
their powers of emigrating children.” 

It would appear that with Canada ready to re¬ 
ceive and the Guardians in a position to supply, 
with gre.'it advantage to the children themselves, 
thousands of both sexes, there should be no 
difficulty in effecting the transfer. It is esti¬ 
mated that there are about 20,000 children in 
certified industrial schools who have been taken 
from unsatisfactory surroundings, but form a 
most suitable class from which to select children. 
There are also some 30,000 orphan, deserted, 
and adopted children under the complete control 
of the Guardians; while there are many destitute 
and neglected children who but for philanthropic 
agencies would come under the care of the 
Guardians. 

Many Guardians h;ive the interests of the 
Poor Law child really at heart, iind would 
w.irmlv welcome a scheme which would carry 
the children at an early age far from their pre¬ 
sent hopeless and fatal surroundings, set them 
on an equal footing with other boys and girls, 
and give them the chance of a future in a new 
country. But the regulations which bind them 
had their origin in the old biassed views regard¬ 
ing emigration, and until they are modified or ■ 
swept away a'.'oge'!i( :■ a Guardi,an finds himself 
hampered at every turn. A young child Ivefore 
he or she can be “ emig^r.ited ” must be taken 
before the magistrates, and in open court reply 
to the question, Do you wish to go? What .can 
be more absurd, when little or nothing has been 
done to teach the child in the schools what the 
new home would be like 1 Surely some other . 
authority but the child should have a voice in the 
matter, and part of the school education should : 
consist in planting a knowledge of the empire 
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ia it!> future citizens. Then again, the regula¬ 
tions allow Guardians to contribute a sum up to 
to an emigration society willing to under¬ 
take the complete after-care of the child. This 
is to cover the cost of outfit, passage, and first 
inspection; but as the law is at present inter¬ 
preted nothing may be contributed for mainten¬ 
ance out of the United Kingdom. Such a 
regulation entirely prevents a society from 
taking the child at the most eligible age, which 
is considered by those who have the greatest 
experience to be seven; for no society depending 
for its existence financially on voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions can receive and maintain any large 
number of children until they are able to support 
themselves in sijc or seven years’ time. A few hun¬ 
dreds are being received into farm homes or farm 
schools, or boarded out, but what substantial 
advantage is that to Boards of Guardians who 
require an outlet for many thousands yearly? 
Meanwhile the child from the age of seven to 
twelve or thirteen is a burden upon the rate¬ 
payer, who when he pays his half-yearly rate for 
“ Education ” and “ Higher Education ” has 
not even the satisfaction of knowing that the 
future of the clwldren is assured by this expendi¬ 
ture, but, on the contrary, realises that he is 
party to a system which educates a Stale child 
well without having devised any further scheme 
for its after-care, or providing against this 
large outlay being wasted. Philanthropic 
societies step in and do much towards helping 
the children, but the general State-aided scheme 
for the young, who have no belongings in a 
position to launch them into the world, stops 
dead short at the most critical time in their lives. 
It is here that the co-operation of the Home and 
Dominion authorities is most needed, and it 
could find expression most suitably through the 
Imperial Board of Emigration which has been 
advocated for the United Kingdom, and through 
Central Boards formed in each Dominion. The 
actual work of emigration should not be under¬ 
taken by the Governments themselves, but the 
services of approved emigration agencies should 
be made use of here, and of local committees in 
the districts to which the children go. In the 
case of Canada a scheme has already been pre¬ 
sented to the Government to extend in special 
instances the use of public-ilcredit to the actual 
processes of settlement, and several provinces 
have committed themselves by Jegislation to 
such a policy. If Guardians on this side were 
made aware that they could spend a sum which 
bore some relation to the age of the child, they 
could, with the co-operation of theft emigration 
societies, send a much larger nurnber there than 
at present, to the great advantage of the 
children themselves, of the ratepayer, and of the 
Empire at large. A steady stream of immi¬ 


grants could be looked fot by the overseas 
Dominions, and they could rely upon a con¬ 
tinuity of jjolicy which is now lacking. Fresh 
legislation appears not to be necessary for the 
purpose; the Acts m force at present are under¬ 
stood to be quite suiheient if rightly interpreted. 

To this question of child emigration, however, 
there are two sides: the Imperial and the 
National. There are those who urge that after 
the splendid rally which the Dominions made 
round the Mother Country in the South African 
War there us no loss whatever to this country, 
in the way of an efiicient citizen, when a child 
migrates to one of our Dominions. That, on 
the contrary, it is incumbent upon us to secure 
that the lands oversea should be filled up with 
British and not cosmopolitan stock. 

On the other hand, there are many who hold 
that the departuie of any large number of 
children of both sexes from this country would 
be felt in every household, and would seriously 
injure many of the industries in which young 
people are employed. There are also many 
Guardians wdio have a genuine fondness for the 
childien under their care, and hesitate to allow 
them to go so far afield and to homes about 
which they know nothing. 

If, however, what may be described as the 
national view is examined it is found to be based 
upon incomplete information. Those who have 
gone most carefully into the matter assure us 
that from fout to seven thousand children come 
into thq hands of the Guardians annually, as 
being orphans or deserted or removed from 
vicious surroundings, for whom there is no out ■ 
look whatever in this country. The future 
befoie them is to drift into the slums and 
eventually to swell the numbers of the unem¬ 
ployables. Yet they go on to assert that their 
transfer to our Dominions has in the past made 
such children highly respectable 'citizens, .and 
they point to the very satisfactory reports re¬ 
ceived from all the authorities in confirmation of 
this. It is also said that those Guardians who 
fear to let their children go so far away would 
quickly change their minds if they only knew 
how well the children are looked after in the 
new British homes to which they go, or in such 
homes as are provided under Mrs. Close’s Farm 
Home scheme and the companion system of Farfli 
Schools, adopted by the Child Emigration Society. 
fcBoth these views deserve a consideration 
vvnich they do not g«t from some of the uncon¬ 
trolled emigration agencies, which are so hctlve 
at the present time, and they emphasise the 
necessity for having In this country a central 
authority which shall, ih co-operation with the 
Dominions, formulate a statesmanlike policy for 
the migration of our children Within the Empire 
according to its needs. 
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THE CLASH OF THE NATIONS. 


THE SITUATION IN 
MONTENEGRO.’ 

Early in September M. Charles Loiseau 
visited Montenegro and contributed a number of 
letters on the situation in that country to the 
Revue de Paris. They appear i^ the mid- 
October issue. 

THE FRONTIER QUESTION. 

From Antivari he writes of the Berlin Con¬ 
gress and the delimitation of the Montenegrin 
frontier, ,ind points out how unsatisfactory has 
been the line ot demarcation. The Government 
.it Cetlinje h.is endeavoured to remedy the matter 
by demanding a more precise dem.ircation, and, 
.ibovc all, an intelligent rectiheation of the 
frontier line; but from the I’orte it has got 
nothing but mixed Commissions in 1880, igo8 
and 1911, which hav'e had no result. Another 
Commission, composed of officers and officials, 
met this year on the frontier for the first time 
and submitted to the Governments concerned 
certain resolutions. The Montenegrin Govern¬ 
ment was ready to ratify the new delimitation, 
but Constantinople dela>ed, pleading want of 
lime, because there were in Turkey more urgent 
reforms to be realised. 

THE MALISSORI. 

At Vir-Bazar the question is that of .Mbania 
and the M.dissori, the inconvenient neighbours 
of Montenegro, who cross the frontier in thou¬ 
sands. Formerly Montenegro was called upon 
to close her frontier to rebel subjects; now the 
Malissori have enumerated in twelve articles the 
conditions of their repatri.itioii. To their 
“ national ” demands Turkey has replied in 
tw'elve corresponding articles, granting every¬ 
thing, and that all the more loyally because not 
disposed or in a position to fulfil the majority of 
the promises. The demands and the reply 
resemble nothing so much as an exchange of 
protocols. The reconciliation having been 
hwought about by the good offices of the Govern¬ 
ment of Montenegro, there remains to be assured 
the return of the Malissori to their mountains. 

Cettinje is described as a city having the 
.ispeQt more of a Western than of an Eastern 
capital. With its nine Legations, modest 
palaces, soldiers in khaki, etc., its national 
character has easily adapted itself to a European 
appearance. It is a sort of asylum for the 
Malissori and rofugees from the Sandjak of 


Novi-Bazar, Old Servia, and Macedonia. A 
number of them have told the writer terrible 
stories of Turkish massacres and cruelty which 
they have witnessed. 

VIEWS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 

The writer had a conversation with a passing 
diplomatist at Niksitch, who told him he was in 
a country which humbly flatters Russia, 
mamages Italy, conspires with Austria^ and at 
bottom keeps up the agitation. For some time, 
he continued, diplomatists ha've been saying that 
if the small neighbours of the Ottoman Empire 
did not meddle, more or less with the connivance 
of certain Powers, with the internal affairs of 
Turkey, peace would be more assured. He re¬ 
ferred to a secret treaty between Austria and 
Montenegro signed in 1908, which in case of a 
successful war promised the latter State an 
appreciable slice of Albania, provided, of course, 
that Montenegro loyally seconded the views of 
her powerful neighbours. Yet he did not be- 
liev'e in the treaty, and its authenticity was 
denied at Vienna, but there was probably some¬ 
thing in it, he said. The Malissori are con¬ 
tinually revolting, he added, and the Servians 
of the Sandjak are beginning to resist the bashi- 
bazouks; so some one must be supplying them 
with arms. One cannot help suspecting they 
are the instruments of some intrigue. Who 
knows what is being prepared? Montenegro is 
ambitious, .Austria more so. 

THE PIVOT OF AUSTRIAN POLICY. 

In reply, the writer pointed out that if Monte¬ 
negro had felt it her duty to join hands with 
Austria there would have been no need of secret 
treaties. Since the Treaty of Berlin Montenegro 
has had time to show whether her policy was 
agreeable or not to the ambitions of Austria. 
But the temptation was admissible. Austria is 
at hand, Russia far away. Russia is the bene¬ 
factor, but limits her benefits to moral patronage 
and subsidies. Austria, the immediate neigh¬ 
bour, holds tbtijteys of the customs, commerce, 
routes, and tne economic life of the country. 
Russia represents the past tradition; Slav 
idealism, religious prestige, almost anachron¬ 
ism. Austria represents the present: material 
collaboration, industrial contact. Russia was 
not able to prevent the Austrian annexation of 
Bosnia. Russia spent her forces in the war in 
the Far East^ the Iiole of Austro-Hungarian 
peflicy is the Balkan Peninsula. 
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THE BALKANS. 

The Confemporary contains a well-considered 
article from the pen of Sir Edwin Pears on 
** The Crisis in Turkey." The troubled history 
of Macedonia during the past thirty years is 
admirably summarised, and Sir Edwin con¬ 
cludes — 

It IS un^e^sonable to expect men to suffer pitiently 
the injustice which the Mitedonians hive endured for a 
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Will It be the moon h last quarter ? 

generation, or to expect that those who have escaped 
from such injustice should not sympathise with ind 
endeavour to aid their brethren who are still under the 
yoke It IS not the Stales which so sympathise and aid 
who have provided the causa causans of war It is the 
condition of Macedonia, which is the result of long 
years of misgovernment, largely aggravated by Abdul 
Hamid and unhappily not improved under Young 
Turkey 

Special interest attaches to the notes on 
Foreign Affairs, in the same Review, by the 
redoubtable Dr Dillon, who takes the opportu¬ 
nity of giving a full-dress parade to the battalion 
of facts with which his portfolio is ever stocked 


Dealing with Russian and Austrian relations 
he says — 

The greitest obstacles they have to encounter come, 
not from the incompatibilitv of their own designs, but 
from the chief newspapers of their respective countries, 
which systematically misinterpret the intentions of the 
other side, and envenom public opinion The currents 
thus created nlaj turn out to be more destructive than 
the wilfuliiess of the Balk in fommunities 

WHAT ARF IHLY TlGHriNG TOR? 

Dr Dillon puts the issue m a nutshell when 
he points out that — 

Although the Powers have dec 1 ired th it no territorial 
changes would ensut is i result of the war, ihtir state 
ments should be received with sieptuism War leaves 
abiding trices ind produces lasting rh mges To this 
fait the Powers must icliusl lht.ir polii) Some ti rri 
tornl inodific itioiis will line to be lolcnttd bv I ur< pe 
at the tonferenie wliiih prt‘'nniibh will im.t.1 in 
clttcrmiiiL till- (ondilions of |m hi J h it i (cnftrui 
will be (onvok'^d sttms i fortf,mH r<m< lusion It iciibl 
h irdly be otherwist bn him tlu <|ut stums wliuh irc 
now biuoine irlu il ( innol be settle I bs in e\( li iiit,( -oi 
(tkgriins How fliti will bt oht I it ill is st II i 

mvstirv Ihe ( hristi i i Sliiis ind ptoplts of the 

Ba'k ins are virnj.,ghnt, lor their jolitu il kvcUipnicni 
and t,rowtli and irt fired bv llu runl rtli(sious in I 
class hatred sUned up during (cntiirus of thril loni 
under the lurkish voke 1 urki \ is fij,h1in^ not lor her 
dignity or her XHissessions, but f< r verv cvistcmt iiul 
with the f in ilK ism ol 1 si im htighu nt d 1)\ tlu li it red of 
masters for their presnmpluoiis ml rchtllKnis slivts 
That IS tlw n il me ining < f iht \v ir 

We art gl id to find lh it Di Dill in proyihcsic s 
i speedy lermimlion to the w ir ind i pc ictful 
end to 1 tsltin troubles — 

U icial ml rtli,sioiis | ission must be ibalecl (on 
secpientlv* hoslihtiis will not Ik protriclf 1 On tins 
issur iiu e llu piiblu ni \ relv At the first opportune 
moment llu Powirs will silciui tlie Ihiinlir of tlit 
( innon and illow llu veue of re ison and hum initv to 
be heard lor the two fil inks m tlu picsmt progrininie 
of 1 uTopt in diplom I \ irc to bring the i impugn to i 
speedy tcrrninilion in I to weed out inlcrnitiond com 
plications from among its consequences ( onsulenng, 
therefore, the present rt idiiiess of Ihe princip il 
dramatis ffr’iinir to compromise, and their hrm resolve 
to elimmite is fir is possible all gtrms of a tserioiis 
conflict, one m ly rt ison iblj hope th it October i6lh 
will he a date as note worthy m the annils of peace is 
of war 


EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS. 

In the Revue Epyplienne of October 5th 
appears a French translation of a series cJf 
.irticles, by Ahmed Loulfi cl Saved, on Egyptian 
Youth and the Future of Eg)pt 

CAUSES or UNRl ST 

Egypt, he says, is passing through a period 
of restlessness, a period of political and moral 
crisis What are the causes'^ This is the 
question the writer endeavours to solve First, 
he states that certain writers are partly respon- 
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sible for the present chaos of public opinion 
owing to the contradictory principles and sterile 
methods which they champion. The supreme 
aim of the Egyptian nation is to emancipate 
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and freedom to think and write. It is impossible 
to stifle such sentiments. They must manifest 
themselves and become transformed into action 
in some field or other. The Government, there; 
fore, should prepare the way by liberal measures 
and concessions to meet the activity thus pro¬ 
duced. Instead, it has forgotten one of the 
elementary k principles of good government, 
namely, freedom of tho Press The English, it 
IS accorded, have accomplished great economic 
and financial reforms, but it is none the less 
true that their work still leaves much to be 
desired. The) h no di \eloped public education, 
but they h.ivc f iilcd to convince the Egyptians 
that England does not occupy the country for 
her own evclusivc interests, but also for those 
of Egypt They ha\e administered the country 
after their own fashion, without trying to get ^ 
rid of the misunderstandings between the 
goierning .ind thi governed which were charac- ’ 
teristic of the previeiiis r(<ginic. The Egyptian 
people are indeed convinced th.it the interests 
of the (lovcrnmtnt arc not their interests, and 
that what is expected of them is obedience to 
the caprii es of the men in power, while the 
wtlfire of the country is lost sight of yrom 
the first dav the English should have worked for 
the extension of Egyptian political liberty in a 
sense which would have liencfited the Egyptians 
as well as themselves The Egvptians have con- 
tinuallv asUid for a shaie in the responsibilities 
of gov eminent, and the reform of the provincial 
eouncifs has been .i first step in self-government; 
hut It IS a verv imperfect reform 


itsilf, to II quire independence. Everyone is 
agreed .iboul that, hut Egfvptian vintcis fad to 
proi laim Egypti.in mtion.dity. According to 
them, every Mussulman who finch 
himself on Egvpti.m soil, no m.itter 
to what other country he belongs, 

IS an Egyptian ; and how c.in Egypt 
be the country of all the Mussul¬ 
mans of the universe'' Agon, man) 
writers arc clamouring for the im¬ 
mediate evacuation of Egypt by 
Eng-land. 

. POLITICAL RIiFOKMS NEEDFt). 


The Ooverhment is by no means 
exempt from responsibility for the 
present condition of affairs. Edu¬ 
cation has jiwakencd in the people 
sentiments which are not in harmony 
with the political situation or with 
certain actions of the Government 
concerning the wghts of the people , 


iJody’c l/ogci 3 iiic‘ IS very serious this month, 
md IS dmost entiieh absorbed with foxes and 
phe isanls 
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THE PERSIAN PROBLEM. 

Mit. Lovat Fraser viiscusses the problem of 
Persia In the Edinburgh Review. He says that 
the first key to the Persian problem is that the 
country is drying up. The climate is at the 
bottom of the Persian problem. Another factor 
is the extraordinary variety of the people in¬ 
habiting the country, which makes mutual 
antagonism a stronger instinct than common 
nationality. The Persians are a lovable if per¬ 
plexing race, presenting a spectacle of much 
physical and mental vigour. Can this medley of 
tribes ever govern itself constitutionally? 
Autocracy is out of the question. It was under 
the auspices of Sir Edward Grey that the 
Persian constitutionalists obtained their first 
chance of freedom. The Mejliss, or Assembly, 
soon proved to be an impossible body. The 
corrupt traditions of Persian politics were taken 
. over into the new regime. 

MR. SHUSTER SELF-CONDEMNED. 

iV Mr. Shuster is, says Mr. Fraser, condemned 
<' out of his own mouth :— 

No man ever had a more wonderful opportunity than 
lay before Mr. Shuster when he crossed the Elburr 
range in May of last year. No man ever misused his 
. chances more grievously. He arrived inHamed with the 
belief that Russia and Great Britain were the enemies 
in his path, and that Sir George Barclay and M. Pok 
lewski-Koziell were their chosen instruments of evil 
But his greatest mistake was not his open and avowed 
antagonism to Great Britain and Russia The manner 
in which, from the outset, he placed himself at cross 
purposes with the diplomatic body in Teheran is of 
comparatively minor importance The cardinal erroii 
which Mr Shuster committed was that from the very 
beginning he violated the spirit and the letter of the 
Persian Constitution. 

The Mejliss was properly the National Consul- 
, tative Assembly, but tried to assume executive 
functions and to hinder the Cabinet exercising 
the true functions of an executive. Mr. .Shuster, 
in.stead O'f acting in accord with the Constitution, 
ignored the Ministers, the true executive, re¬ 
garded the Mejliss alone as his employer, and 
hoped in time to command a force of 12,000 
men. Had this been realised, he would have 
.. become Dictator. “ It is tolerably certain that 
Mr. Shuster never consciously aspired to be 
Shah in all but name, but had he carried out his 
' plans he would have become so.” First and 
^ last, he was oonstltutionally in the wrong. “ All 
the abuse of Great Britain and Russia with 
' which his pages are filled cannot alter the con- 
‘elusion that he brought his fate Upon himself.” 

Mr. Fraser imaginesi that the Balmoral inter¬ 
views will lead to an attempt to establish a 
, stronger government, will establish a line of 
division between Russian and English spheres. 
> In the neutral sphere Great Britain must operate, 
i 




and substantial financial help must be given to 
Persia. 


“WE WANT NUMBERS, NUMBERS, 
NUMBERS." 

“ Reveille ” writes in the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Review for October cm our military posi¬ 
tion. It is an impassioned plea for conscription. 
He says that “ we know that either France or 
Germany, and at least two other European 
nations as ,well, could walk us down without 
arms if on a level plain they were to advance 
upon our men armed. Our entire personnel 
would just about suffice to officer the forces of 
the Tsar or Kaiser.” PartisansWp blinds our 
eyes. Not long ago, he says, certain country 
people refused to supply the Government with 
information about horses, stabling, garages, 
etc., available for war tiihe, because, forsooth, 
the Government was Liberal. The Territorial 
scheme is to the writer a solution of the problem 
pour rire. " Compulsion is the only possible 
true solution.” 

HOW LONDON UNDECEIVED INDIAN TROOPS. 

He laments that the Indian Army soldiers 
were brought into London at the Coronation to 
see the deplorably unfit condition of the mass of 
our population. In India the native thinks of 
Englishmen as he sees them there—civilians 
and soldiers. But in London he saw them as 
they are:— 

Wh^n he comes to London ’ Men lacking in evert 
quality that discipline imparls shuffle off the pavements 
to let him pass. Their womenfolk waylay him in his 
camp or in the streets Crowds of white “ coolies ” come 
to garc at his simple military encampment, obviously 
not comprehending anything. In India the white man, 
even when friendly, has been aloof and haughty. How 
the native soldier, returning again to India, must ponder 
these things in his heart ! No longer can he admire 
the white soldier as an exemplar of his race He 
knows him for a paid specialist, and he knows with 
what cost and effort he has been produced. Small 
wonder if the returned Indian soldier becomes impatient 
of control. Regiments who sent men home for a corona¬ 
tion will tell you how in some cases they had to be 
weeded from the ranks on their return. 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE A PAINTED SHAM. 

He winds up by declaring :— 

The truth is the British Empire is fast becoming a 
painted sham. It might almost be said to owe its con¬ 
tinuance ito the restraint of its enemiev, or to the 
arrogance-of its bluff. Once that bluff is called, the 
game is up. 

The wear and tear of war, apart altogether from the 
fighting, will wipe our men out fast enough. Science, 
discipline, efficiency, courage will be of no avail. Wr 
want numbers, numbers, numbers 1 * 


« 
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RUSSIA’S MOTOR ,NAVY. 

Mr. j. Rendell Wilson tells ia the October 
issue of Cassier's Magazine bow the Diesel 
engine is supplanting steatn machinery b the 
Russian Navy. The Russian naval authonties, 
once the initial experiments had proved satis¬ 
factory, took the bull by the horns and com¬ 
menced to launch a motor fleet upon the whter. 
So far have they advanced that, 

by the time these words appear in print, Ihd ttiSl^ Will 
probably have been rnn of a 3,508-toii motor revenue 
cruiser at NicolaiefI, in the Blaek Ses- She was 
launched in December last, and would have been in 
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service some months since were it not for the delay in 
delivery of the electrical transmission gear, and due in 
no way to any trouble with her Diesel propelling 
machinery. She is notable by reason of the fact that 
she is the largest and highest-powered naval motor 
vessel aSoat, and credit is due to Russia to boldly launch 
out without waiting to see the results obtained by other 
navies, or by private shipowners and shipbuilders. 

After describing fully the two twin-screw Cas¬ 
pian'Sea gunboats, the Ardagan and Kars, the 
author goes on to say that, while these vessels 
are comparatively small 

in comparison with the various big commercial ihotOr 
vessels under construction, they rank os pioneers of the 
future motor battleship. It would not come as a sur¬ 


prise to the author to learn that Russia is neater to iW 
long.expected instrument of warfare than any «th« 
countty. It stands to reason that the Russian naval 
authorities will not be content to rest on their laurels 
now that they have shown that the Dlesel-driven gun¬ 
boat is an aeoomplished fact. In this connection We 
must realise that Russia has not talked about what she 
is going to do, but what has now been discussed is what 
'she has actually done. Now that the British ^vernment 
has appointed a special commission to inquire into the 
question of adopting oil engines for naval purposes, it 
is tto be hoped that they will not overlook what has 
already been done by Russia. 


A PAN-GERMANIST CATECHISM. 

In an article on Pan-Germanism contributed 
to La Revue of October ist M. Jacques de 
Coussange quotes from and comments on a Pan- 
Germanist Catechism by Heinrich Calrabach. 

THE CASE OF POLAND. 

The following que.stions and answers culled 
from this book will give some idea of the nature 
of the publication :— 

What aro Pan-Gcrmanists ? * , 

Th«y aie warm-hearted Germans, who do not forget 
to think of the future development of the German 
people, as the cares of a vigilant father of a family are 
not merely for the present but also for the future. 

Is Prussian rule of Poland very bad and oppressive 
for the Poles? 

Not according to our ideas. The Poles have every 
reason to be satisfied that Prussian rule has replaced 
that of their nobility and priests. Prussia has spared no 
pains to raise the country and the Polish people ' 
materially and intellectually by means of a wise ad¬ 
ministration and the school. 

How, then, can the hatred of the Poles for every¬ 
thing that is German be explained? 

According to Bismarck, Poland belongs to the category 
of feminine nations, who are governed by sentiment, 
whereas ||l)e Germans belong to the category of mascu¬ 
line nations. The Poles would like to have at their 
head men like themselves. Nevertheless, they are obliged 
to acknowledge German superiority ; that is the origin of 
their hatred of the Germans. 

Is not this struggle for national independence worthy 
of some admiration? 

We Pan-Germanists recognise it frankly. But we 
cannot be so kind as to Support them in their efforts, 
because they are not reconcilable with the conditions of 
life of the German people. Justice to Poland would be 
injustice tp the Empire and the German peopte« The 
one must be the hammer and the other the anvil. 

USE OF COLONIES. 

Would not the dearelopment of the Colonies be a good 
thing for the natives? 

That goes without saying. But we must be careful not 
to belipve that our chief aim was to bring our civilisa- 
to the natives. We founded the Colonies for our 
own use, and it is for our gain that we employ the 
natives according to their capacity. » 

Do you think the natives are an Laferior race? 

Certaltilyj because after thousands of years they have > 
not been able to raise themselves above a nomadic 
existence and the first step of civilisation. Every race 
ought to be treated according to what it is. 
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THE HOLY CITIES OF ISLAM.* 

Shall Napoleon’s Policy be Ouks? 

In the Oxford and Cambridge Review for 
October J., F. Scheltema writes on Constanti¬ 
nople and the holy cities of Islam. He recalls 
the policy of Napoleon when in Eg'ypt :— 

In th« instructions left sur V 6 tat des affaires et sur mes 
frojets, he showed no less that his guiding principles ‘ 
were always the same : active courtship of Moslim senti¬ 
ment; exaltation of Mecca in opposition to Constanti¬ 
nople; incitement of the Muhammadan world against 
the encToachments of the Ottoman Caliphate with the 
ultimate personal aim of eclipsing the fame of Alexander 
the Great as conqueror of the Kast. “ It must be borne 
in mind that, while Mecca is the centre ot the Muham¬ 
madan religion, Cairo is the second key to the, holy 
(\niba. The policy of the Hooltans of Constantinople 
having been to discredit the Sherit of Mecca, to restrain 
the relations between him and the ulemas, our policy 
must be exactly the reverse. . . . The greater care 
has to be taken to convince the Moslcmin of our love 
for the Qoran and our veneration for the Prophet.” 

Such was Napoleon’s policy. What shall be 
ours ?— 

In the race for the reversion of the proteolorate over 
the Holy Cities of Islam the actual situation seems 
decidedly in favour of (ireat Britain. Not to speak of 
the leavening process promoted b>’ the Settlement of 
Aden, a lump of yeast in tlie Arabian dough which may 
or may not have something to do with its growing re¬ 
luctance to Turkish kneading, with tlie disturbances in 
Yemen, the continued occupation of Kgypt olTcrs ad¬ 
vantages the ambition of Napoleon Buonaparte was not 
slow to improve ui>(>n already more than a century ago. 
Acting on the principles he tried to instil, with the funda¬ 
mental difTcrence that now his rivals lay down the law 
in Cairo, there is no reason, urged a recent writer on 
the subject, why the Khedive should not usurp the place 
of the (Ottoman) Soohan as head of Islam. . 

Shall Great Britain be more fortunate? Egypt and the 
Sudan cannot be called indisputably hers before she 
controls the Nile from its sources to the Della, with all 
its tributaries; before she draws Abessynia into her 
orbit, and there the agreement of December i^h, ic)o6, 
with France and is in her way, shielding the 

integrity of that last remaining independent state of 
the Black Continent. 

ISLAM IN AFRICA. 

In the International Review of Missions for 
October Professor Westermann gives an ex¬ 
haustive account of Islam in the West and 
Central Sudan, with a map compiled by Bern- 
hard Struck. 

THE NEGRO IN ISLAM AND IN CHRISTIANITY. 

The Professor shows that Islam represents 
for the African a higher state of social organisa¬ 
tion than heathenism. The expansion of Islam 
has taken place in the main automatically, ^d 
without any direct effort. The dominant con¬ 
sideration is rather the desire, through the 
.adoption of Islam, to obtain better conditions 
of life :— 

When the negro adopts Islam, he at once becomes a 
member of the higher social class. He is admitted 


without any restrictions into the Mohammedan society. 
H< quickly gains self-confidence and self-respect, and 
feels that ho is a member of a world-encircling organisa¬ 
tion. He enters into a clearly defined relationship with 
Europeans. The despised bush negro becomes a Moham¬ 
medan of position, whom even the European involun¬ 
tarily treats with respect, It is quite otherwise when a 
heathen joins the Christian community. We Europeans 
remain foreigners to the African, and when he outwardly 
adopts x>ur civilisation he does, not really understand it. 
We have not yet fully learned, not even the missionaries, 
to comprehend the negro in bis distinctive qualities. We 
have not taken sufficient trouble to uttderstand his civi¬ 
lisation and to ennoble it with the help of our own and 
of Christianity; instead of this we are destroying his 
civilisation aAd seeking to substitute our own. We are 
thus exjwsed to the danger of turning the negro into a 
mete caricature of the European, while Islam makes 
him a self-respecting African. Moreover, the Euro¬ 
peanised negro never obtains among the whites that 
social equality to which Islam admits him readily. 
There are Europeans who take little pains to conceal 
the fact that the Christian “ nigger ” is as contemptible 
in their eyes as the bush negro, and they not seldom take 
every opiwrtunity of expressing their preference for 
Moliammedans. This sufficiently explains the fact that 
recently even natives who have received a Christian edu¬ 
cation have become advocates of Islam. Since they 
need never expect a position of equality among their 
European fclIow-l>eIievers,' they are disposed to sec in 
Islam the religion of the modern African. 

At the same time, the African knows ,t real 
longing for the living (iod. To many a thought¬ 
ful negro the impressive doctrine of the unity 
of God, the Omnipotent Lord, comes as a reve¬ 
lation. The political life, the social tone of the 
general culture of the Sudan, owe a good deal 
to Islam :— 

The Mohammedan is Iretter dressed than the heathen, 
has finer houses, is more prosperous, lias enjoyed some 
sort of education, is gentlemanly, dignified, and self- 
possessed in his manner, and betrays in liis intercourse 
with Europeans not infrequently a noble and generous 
bearing. 

Islam is also entitled to tlie Iiononr of having intro¬ 
duced the art of reading and writing into the Sudan. 

EFTECT of ISLAM ON MORALS. 

In morals there is little difference between 
Islam and heathenism. 'ITie position of women 
is no better among Mohammedans than among 
heathen. Sexual excesses are far more wide¬ 
spread among Mohammedans than among the 
heathen, with their more natural instincts. A 
beneficent effect of Islam, so far as West Africa 
is concerned, has been the suppression of the 
use of alcohol. Islam has also put an end to 
several other barbarous heathen customs, such 
as cannibalism, the putting to death of children 
and old people, death by means of ordeal, and 
blood revenge. The Mohammedan of the Sjjdan. 
receives from his religion hardly any moral 
duties, but only religious commands, which exert 
no influence on his inward disposition. How far 
Islam has influenced the inner life of its ad¬ 
herents is still but little knovgn. The African 
will not allow a stranger to see his heart. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF AUSTRIA. 

According to an Austrian politician tyho 
writes on the Balkan War in the November issue 
of the Deutsche Revue, Europe is in presence of 
a new phase, albeit not the last, of the Eastern 
Question. 

At the time of Writing this article the war, 
apparently, had not actually broken opt, but the 
four Balk,in States had decided to mofclise their 
armies, the object they had in View being, it was 
stated, the amelioration of the unbearable con¬ 
ditions of their co- 
nationalities i n 
T urkey. The only 
vv ay to achieve this 
end was pointed 
out h> Dr. Kra- 
mai/, the well- 
Unown representa¬ 
tive of (iioGie.iter 
SI.iv ide.is, in .1 
speech in the Aus¬ 
trian Delegation 
it was the ci cation 
of autonomous id- 
ministration, 
with a Christian 
Governor at thi 
head, in Mace¬ 
donia, Old Scrvia, 

Albania, .1 n d 
Epirus. But with 
the differences of 
rare and language 
in these hinds, 
such a scheme 
would be by no 
means easy of 
execution, and in 
any case such con¬ 
cessions could 
only be wrung 
from Turkey on 
the battlefield. In 
the event of war 
being avoided, the 
Great Poweis should come to the aid of the 
Balkan States. Reforms had been promised the 
carrying out of which the Great Powers them- 
*selves would take in hand. 

WHAT SCRVIA WANTS. 

That such assurances were looked upon scep¬ 
tically by the Balkan .States will surprise no one. 
A ghuice at the history of the Ottoman Empire 
in the last century will suffice to show wh.it m.iy 
be expected from Turkish reforms. From 1839 
onwards all promises of reform have come to 


nothing. Turkey is either unable or unwilling to 
make it pos.sible for Christians and Mahomedans 
to live together, and the Balkan States very 
naturally conclude that the only solution of the 
question is the granting of extensive autonomy 
to them. The writer doubts whether that is the 
real object for which they strive. Of the united 
kingdoms, Servia, he says, is the most sincere. 
In Belgr.idc no one makes any secret of the true 
desire of Scrvia. It is clearly enough stated in 
the newspapers, and is to the effect that Servia 

demands the auto- 
nomy of Old 
Servia, because 
she needs a way 
to the sea without 
having to traverse 
foreign territory. 
Had Servia to 
stand alone and 
face the Turkish 
Arm>, she could 
hardlv reckon on 
a success of arms 
or the fulfilment 
of her desires. 
Furkev will prob- 
.iblv .itt ick her 
strongest and 
most dangerous 
neighbour, the 
schooled and well- 
prepared Bulg.i- 
rian 4 rm), while, 
according to the 
l.itest proclama¬ 
tion of King 
Nicholas, Servia 
and Montenegro 
w ill join hands in 
brotherly fashion 
in Old Senia. If 
Belgrade and 
Cettinje reckon on 
any acquisition of 
territory it will be 
in hope of the sympathy .ind support of Russia. 

REI.VIIONS os ft STRIA AND RUSSIA. 

The key to the situation, as well as the presup- 
piosition of any solution of the Balkan Question, 
is, and remains, the relations between Austria 
and Russi.i. In .ill matters relating to the Near 
East Russia h.is to reckon with the attitude of 
Austria. Nevertheless the relations of the two 
Empires have undergone many changes, and trust 
has sometimes given pl.ace to mistrust. Yet 
after the annexation crisis had caused a passing 
misunderstanding between Austria and Russia, a 
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correspondence between the two Cabinets pub¬ 
lished in March, 1910, showed that they were 
both in complete agreement as to the political 
principles which should govern Balkan affairs; 
and in his Duma speech on April 26, M, 
Sazonoff, referring to the declarations made in 
this correspondence, added that Austria was 
determined to adhere to the political principles 
laid down by the two Empires. Meanwhile, 
M. Sazoncrff has visited Balmoral, Pans, and 
Berlin^ and what he there said about Austrian 
relations was as correct as his Duma speech. 
Will matters remain at that ? The writer is not 
sure tliat they will. 

AUSTRIA'S POLICY. 

Nothing could be farther from Austria’s inten¬ 
tions than a polity of conquest, as Count Berch- 
told has s.iid emphatically and repeatedly. Her 
policy is a policy of p<‘ace, but not a peace at any 
price. In the Balkans Austria has important 
interests, which she must protect at all cost. So 
long as these are not disturbed she will not feel 
it necessary to intervene in the conflict between 
Turkey and the Balkans. Historj and geo¬ 
graphy teach what must be the aims of Austria— 
an open road to Turkey, the maintenance of the 
present condition of the Adriatic co.ist, and the 
security of her frontiers against uneasy neigh¬ 
bours. Whatever may h.ippcn, Austria, trusting 
in her own strength .ind in the support of her 
faithful allies, will be .ible to guard her own 
interests as other Great Poweis in .1 similar 
position have done. 

IS THE BOHEMIAN CRISIS 
ENDED ? 

In the first September number of Questions 
Diplomatiques et Colomales M Henri Hantich 
explains the terms of the C/eeh-German Entente 
which is being arranged in Bohemia. 

For over sixty years the national conflict be¬ 
tween the Czechs (over 4,000,000) and the 
Germans (under 2,500,000) has been going on 
in Bohemia. During the last four years the 
crisis has become acute, and the quarrel be¬ 
tween the two nationalitiesLhas been a veritable 
nightmare in the politic,it life of the country. 
Since 1908, when the Germans inaugurated their 
policy of obstruction in the Diet at Prague, 
the autonomous administration of Bohemia and 
the legislative work of the country have been 
completely paralysed. It being impossibly to 
pass the Budget, debts have been growing, and 
the finances are in the greatest disorder. At 
last a few men of both nationalities, realising 
the gravity of the Situation, recognised the 
necessity for a p.artial revision of the local Con¬ 
stitution, with the result that the old irreconcil¬ 


able spirit has given way to a more reasonable 
disposition, that of mutual concessions. 

THE QUARREL BETWEEN CZECHS AND GERMANS. 

As it had become absolutely necessary to put 
an end to a situation which was proving disas¬ 
trous to both nationalities, two Special Com¬ 
missions were instituted. One at Vienna and the 
other at Prague, and they have laboured at the 
task before them with a zeal worthy of all praise. 
The demands of the two nationalities which were 
the causes of the bitterest disputes are sum¬ 
marised thus :— 

lor the Germans, who represent about One third of 
the population of Bohemia, flee development guaranteed 
by a new order of the Diet and by administrative 
separation in the permanent Committee of the country 

for the Czechs, a settlement of the question of the 
Czech and German languages in the diHercnl organise 
tions of the state and the autonomous administration of 
the country, and protection of the ( /cch minorities to 
prevent the national absorption of about aoo,ooo Czechs 
in the north and north east of lilt (ountrj, where the 
Germans are m a majority 

RECpMMFNDATIONS OF THE COMMISSIONS. 

The two Commissions, whose duty it was to 
elaborate .i compromise acceptable to the two 
parties, decided to begin by getting a certain 
number of points solved, and advancing the 
solutions of a few others But as it became 
increasingly urgent that the Diet should resume 
its legislative functions as soon as possible, 
another move of procedure was adopted. The 
questions in dispute were divided into two sec¬ 
tions, an'd it IS the decisions arrived at with 
regard to one of these sections which are now 
ready to be submitted to the Diet. The new 
proposals contain the following recommenda¬ 
tions :— 

The (reation of national sectionsi m the permanent 
Coiin(il (Landesausschuss) Hitherto composed of the 
representatives of larpc landowners aijid Creth and 
German deputies, this Council is henteforth to be 
composed of a Czech and i German section, with repre¬ 
sentation of the nobility of the two nationalities Each 
section will have the right of protest in cases affecting 
impOTlant questions of language and nationality 

The partial division of the Budget according to 
nTtion-vlity I'ach section of the Council will difipoee 
autonomously of the revenues of the country, which is 
to be divided according to nationdjlity into districts 
having a Czech majority and those having a German 
majority , 

The second item of the compromise was most 
hotly debated, every comma being the subject 
of the liveliest discussion. It involves a re¬ 
organisation of the administrative and judicial 
districts in such a way that each one, so far as 
possible, shall contain only people belonging to 
one of the nationalities. The protection of 
minorities and reform of the system of electing 
representatives for the Diet are also dealt with. 


I 
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“PRACTICAL imperialism,” 

War—OR Tariff Reform ! 

The Duke of Westminster contributes to the 
Nineteenth Century a paper full of youthful hope 
•and courage and dogmatism on “ Practical 
Imperialism.” It is refreshing to find this pluto¬ 
cratic peer feeling himself the mouthpiece of the 
new democracy. 

democracy’s imperial temper. 

He says that after the glorious period of the 
Napoleonic wars came a great reaction, when 
the middle classes came to power, Free Trade 
was introduced, and a sentiment frankly hostile 
to the Empire arose. But now :— 

The rule of the middle class has come to an end. 
Democracy has arrived. A democratic national policy has 
taken the place of the ancient utilitarianism, and 
Imperialism is merely the latest, and I think the highest, 
incarnation of our democratic nationalism. It is a cop 
scious manifestation of the solidarity of the race. 
British Imperialism is not, as its opimncnts assert, an 
empty, vain-glorious, and aggressive itolicy advocated by 
“Jingoes,” by the aristocracy, the leisured classes, and 
the Army. It is a thoroughly deinocralic i>olicy. This 
can be seen by the fact that it is strongest not in these 
islands, but in our most democratic iKfSsessions. Imire- 
rialism, contrary to widely held opinion, is democratic, 
peaceful, and utilitarian in the best sense of the word, 
for it is useful and necessary. 

The Duke reminds us Ih.il n nation can only 
be secure if its armed strength is commensurate 
with its possessions. 

OUR EMPIRE A SEA EMPIRE. • 

The British Empire is by far the largest 
Empire which the world has seen. Yet it is 
most vulnerable from the sea, and the largest 
towns of the British Empire lie close to the 
sea :— 

The British Empire is a sea empire. It depends for its 
livelihood very largely upon the sea. The value of its 
sea-borne trade should in the present year amount to the 
stupendous sum of j^a,000,000,000. The British Empire 
possesses one-half of the world’s shipping. We may say 
that one-half of the world’s trade is carried under the 
British flag. Out of every two ships which sail the ocean 
one flies the British flag. Our merchant marine will 
therefore be exposed to enormous losses in time of war 
unless our Navy' is overwhelmingly strong. The British 
Empire does not possess the sea, but it has certainly a 
Jiredominant interest on all seas. 

UNITED KINGDOM ALONE-BEATEN. 

The Duke draws the natural corollary that the 
• Motherland and Colonies require for their pro¬ 
tection a rieet strong enough to meet any pos¬ 
sible cqmbination of Powers. The United 
Kingdom alone cannot supply this :— 

The longest purse cm buy the strongest fleet. It is 
impossible for 4S)t>0o,ooo Englishmen to maintain the 
two-Power standard against 66,000,000 Germans and some 
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Other prosperous nation. There is a limit to the taxation 
which the people can beaj. The twioFowe.r standard ha.s 
been abandoned. 

The Empire requires for. its security an Imperial Army 
ond an Imperial Fleet, paid for out of an Imperial 
exchequer, and controlled and directed by an Imperial 
Government. The defence of the Empire must be orga¬ 
nised. But only the unification of tbe Empire will make 
possible the creation of an adequate organisation. 

' war or a zollverein. 

How, then, are we to weld the Empire 
together H " Nothing would more quickly and 
more thoroughly weld together the British 
Empire than a' war in which Great Britain and 
the Dominions would have to fight for their very 
existence.” Happily, blood and iron are not the 
only cement of Empire. “ A common tarifif- 
prolected market is apt to convert a number of 
loosely united States into a firmly-knit common¬ 
wealth.” A common tariff and a valuable mar¬ 
ket reserved to members of the union not only 
cau.se States to combine, but make their union 
permanent. 

THE PANACEA. 

Mr. Chamberlain has provided us with the 
practical Imperial policy. “Tariff Reform will 
siimulate industry in Great Britain, raise wages 
and improve employment, and a system of Impe¬ 
rial preferences will knit the Empire together in 
bonds of interest.” We are furthermore 
informed that " after njne years of ceaseless 
agitation, tlie truly Imperial policy of Tariff ‘ 
Reform promises to triumph at the next elec¬ 
tion.” 

The Duke laments that the Imperial policy of 
Tariff Reform has been allowed to become a 
Party question. But this policy “ stands high 
above Party.” There are two kinds of Im¬ 
perialism—armchair Imperi.alism and practical 
Imperialism. The Liberal Imperialists are un¬ 
fortunately only armchair Imperialists. 

THE SINEWS OF WAR. 

The practical upshot of this practical Imperial¬ 
ism is “ Pay, pay, pay.” The article is written ; 
to secure support for^the campaign :— ’ 

In a few weeks a very large sum has been subscribed. 
This sum is to be the nucleus of a fund which, it is hoped, . 
will eventually reach seven figures. It will in coarse ofi^ 
time become a great Imperial foundation. It will support 
every Imperial movement and endeavour worthy of sup¬ 
port throughout the Empire. Tlie income derived from 
it will be used in assisting the activity of the numerous 
eecelfent organisations in every part of the Empire which 
are truly Imperialist in aim and spirit, which try to 
advance the interests of the British Empire and to elevate 
the British race. 

Whatever we may think of the Dukgt’s 
specific, we can only welcome his democratic 
ardour and stinguiiie hopes-. 
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IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 


CONSERVATIVE. CRITICISM OF 
CARSONISM. 

Public respect for the Conservative Party will 
be greatly increased by ■ what the Quarterly 



The Last Irish Parliament. 

The House of Commons, 

Review has to say on the Ulster 
Covenant. Here speaks the true 
Conservative spirit, sane, sober, 
judicial, as far removed as 
possible from the platform tan¬ 
trums of tlie present Unionist 
leaders. The writer turns a cold 
douche of common sense upon the 
rhetorical fireworks of these 
so-called leaders. 

BVE-ELECTIONS INCON'CLUSIVE. 

First of all. Unionist transports 
or. the results of • recent bye- 
elections are coolly dismissed. 

Bye-elections are deceptive. A great many 
adverse bye-electiohs would be necessary to 
Weaken perceptibly the Government majority. 


There is no change in public opinion like that 
shown before the election of 1906. The writer 
conclu 4 es that the Government will, so far as’ 
can now be foreseen, retain office for at least 
two years more, and will carry the Home Rule 
Bill some time in the 
year 1914. 

■ MIN'ISTKKS NOT OI II.IY 
Of TKEASON. 

The writer ne.\l 
deals faithfully with 
\he so-called argu¬ 
ments of the Opposi¬ 
tion leaders. The 
charge of treasonable 
action brought 
against the Govern¬ 
ment, the reviewer 
coldly dismisses with 
the remark that Sir 
ICdward C.irson w('uld 
not li.ivc argued thus 
in .1 court of law. 
Such jnmirs as the 
Government received 
to pass the Parli.a- 
ment .Act are ti recog¬ 
nised part of the 
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The Upper Houu. 

constitution. The famous argument about the 
constitution being tn suspense because the pre¬ 
amble of the Parliament Act has’ not been carried 
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out is given short shrift. “ The failure to carry 
out the intention expressed in the preamble to 
the Parliament Act cannot be held to invalidate 
that Act itself, or to deprive of legal force any 
Act passed under its provisions.” Furthermore, 
the writer shrewdly points out that if the Govern¬ 
ment give legislative effect to their preamble, the 
result would be an Upper House without the 
powers of postponement given to the present 
unreformed House of Lords, and more likely to 
carry out without delay the bidding of the 
majority in the House of Commons. 

MIM.SIERS .\FirHl-R ILI ECAL NOR 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

Tile platform thunder .ibout Home Rule not 
being an issue at the l.ist General Election is 
even more Looll} ]>(X)h-poolied. The wiiter says, 
” Everyone knew that the first use Ministers 
would make of their new powers would be to 
pass a Home Rule Lbll. Sun ly no warning w.is 
nicded of their intention. And if .i v\.iriiing was 
needed, it w.is surely supplied by the speeches 
of Opposition landidates. ” Ec|U.illy cruelly the 
rc\ lewer remarks that if the theory of mandate 
held, it would Ix' h.ird to defend the Education 
Alt of 1004, the election of 1900 being fouglu 
•ilmost solely v\ith rrfcrcncc to the Hoer War. 
An appe.il to the people before Home Rule w.is 
passed would he desir.ible in the judgment of 
the reviewer, but he loneludes, ‘‘We cannot 
charge Minisleis w'ith illegal, or even unconsti¬ 
tutional, action in declining the ordeal.” He 
therefore recommends th.it such arguments 
should be abandoned. 

THE REAL CASE FOR ULSTER. 

Nevertheless, he thinks that Ulster is justified 
in maintaining that a people cannot be rightly 
transferred from its chosen allegiance to another 
which it detests; that if the Parliament of Great 
Rritain withdraws its protection in any real sense 
from loyalist Ulster, blister is thus released from 
its obligation to obey the Parli.amcnt of Great 
Britain; that if Ireland has a right to demand 
separate government from the rest of Gre.it 
Britain, Ulster has a stronger right to demand 
a government separate from that of the rest of 
Ireland; that an Irish Legislature is almost cer¬ 
tain to attempt to make wealthy Ulster pay for 
legislative assistance to the poverty-stricken 
remainder of Ireland. The only argument in 
the reviewer’s judgment for coercing Ulster is 
•thaP Ireland without Ulster would be a bank¬ 
rupt country from the start. The writer asks, 
“ Are wc to enslave Ulster in order to save our¬ 
selves a smaller sum? We are to pay two 
millions a year to Ireland under the Bill. Let 
us ma|te it four, or six, or vivhatever sum is 


necessary, and leave Ulster out of count.” We 
paid thirty millicms to emancipate the slaves. 

ABETTING REBELLION IS TREASON. 

Rebellion, the writer thinks, is possible, and 
he c.innot exempt his own leaders from a share 
in bringing about the impasse^ He says, ‘‘ There 
is no doubt that to aid and abet rebellion is trea¬ 
son, or at least, in the old phrase, misprision of 
treason. It would certainly lay the actors ojien- 
to impe.ichment in due form and on strictly legal 
grounds.” He s.ays :— 

It Oct UTS lo the impuTtial observer to ask—and the 
qucsiion must bt faced—whether the leaders of Con- 
seT\ Ui\t opinion^ the heids of the party which claims, 
infl nfilitlb (liinis, to noiiri'sh i partuular respect for 
liw and order, a special rej^ard for constitutional pro¬ 
fesses, should it this tuncture have so fullj identified 
thfmschcs with a movement whi<h contemplates, in 
terfiin i ircumslances, a violent breach of the public 
peace 

WAIT AND SFF BErORE YOU REBEL. 

'I he riter on U> urgfe that, in accoid with 
all precedents ot rebellion, 

In the case of Ulster, a rebellion against the evils 
apprehended is likelv to flow from Home Kule, when 
Ituy affiar, >vould hive a better hope of success than 
1 rebellion against m Aii of 1‘arhament which made 
them possible Afttr all, we cannot be cortatn that 
they would emerge It is, as we have sa.d, highly 
prohibit, It IS not inc\ liable 

He tluTcfori e.innot help doubting whether in 
ibe present t.isc .111 eiror luis not been com- 
milt(d by the Unionist lenders. For he urges ;— 

Those vtrv leidiTs ina\, jk) long lime hence, be called 
on lo hold ofinc, ind lo bear swa\, among other things, 
oxer in Irfland di'^apixiinlod of Home Kulc. What 
xvill be the conscqucmes in Ireland if Home Rule is 
muomproimsingh put a-side ■' Have we not, in that 
i ise. another organised rebellion to fear, and that, not 
from one fourth, but from three fourths of the popula¬ 
tion-’ And with what arguments will the Conservative 
leiders, who Inxe s inf turned the rebellion of Ulster, 
meet the rebellion of tlie rest of Ireland •' 

tOMPROMlSr CALLED FOR 

The upshot of the whole matter is that the 
reviewer hopes for the defeat of the Home Rule 
Kill, but wisely point-s out that the defeat of the 
Bill will not settle the Irish question. A com¬ 
promise of some sort must eventually be 
found :— ' 

It lb obvious that at least one form of compromise 
IS open, on the most d ingerous ix>int of all, that of 
Ulster The four counties, at least, should be omitted 
from the ojicration of the Bill, and the Imperial Ex¬ 
chequer should boldiv and generously fate the question 
of supplying the deficiency which such an omission 
would cause in the Irish Evehequer. 

He pleads that even now ” these accursed Party 
feuds may for a little space be laid aside.” 

Every Cdnservative not rabid with partisan-, 
ship will feel his self-respect increased by the 
perusal of these pages. 
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BRITAIN V. THE COLONIES 


THE LURE OF THE COLONIES. 

At last we see signs of a sane reaction against 
the depletion of agricultural England. In the 
Nineteenth Century Sir Gilbert Parker is movpd 
to protest against the eitfeeblement of Britain by 
unrestricted emigration of our best men and 
women, whose presence in the land of their birth 
has been regarded for a generation as a modified 
blessing. Sir Gilbert points out that — 

Theie are thus three parties to the great process of 
organised migration—the colony which receives the 
migrants, the Mother Country which provides them, and 
the migrants themso^ves For two out of the three the 
arrangement is admirable The colony is enriched by 
the advent of sturdy citizens, energetic, capable, 
vigorous, taking good care to admit none but those 
with respectable credentials and the attributes which 
make fo-r success, m every boatload 
of immigrants it receives the 
elements essential to national pro 
gre&s Ihe migrants, endowed with 
these qualities, have before them a 
career, rough perhaps, and hard 
but a career with great possibililies 
They have exchanged a monotonous 
round of unrewarded drudgery for 
a path which may be rugged, but 
which leads to better things Be 
hind them lies hopelessness, before 
them there is, at least, the chance of 
success, an opportunity 

Observers have for years 
pointed the moral that 
this country by encouraging 
the emigration of the At, 
automotically increases the 
burden of maintaining a popu- 
lation of town-dwellers, and 
handicaps Britain in her com¬ 
petitive struggle with other 
nations. France has never 
been faced with this problem, 
but Germany has long since 
since taken steps to check the 
outflow of her peasantry, and 
we are glad to find Sir Gilbert is not blind to 
the root cause of the trouble. He says:— 

Surely the lesson is obvious By full, unfettered 
ownership and the chance of ownership new countries 
are drawing away our people By full ownership Gcr 
many has checked a rural exodus which excited her alarm 
In full ownership Ireland is finding security, and her 
people are finding a bond that keeps them to the land 
In Great Britain alone do we find legislation avowedly 
framed to place obstacles in the way of the peasant 
to freehold tenure—a deliberate antagonism to natural 
instinct And from Great Britain we see a ceaseless 
flow of her most essential citizens—a flow unceasing 
and increasing The offices of the High Commissioners 
and Agents General are besieged by applicants for pas- 
' senger accommodation 

Such is the prospect, happy for the Colonies, eheerful 
for the emigrants, fraught with peril fpr the Mother 
land Is it not high time that we took measures tO 


avert the evil that threatens the physical superiority 
of our race, that will complete the destruction of the 
balance between the held and the workshop, that will 
make us wholly dependent for our food upon the 
stranger ? 

Here is an opportunity for our statesmen to 
consider the answei to the prayer, “ Give us 
this day our daily bread **—for Providence, as 
we know, helps those who help themselves 

HOW SOUTH AUSTRALIA CARES 
FOR HER CHILDREN. 

SoLiH AuhiRALiA provides for its prot^g^s, 
not merely during childhood, but during adoles¬ 
cence So Miss Sellers tells us in the Contem¬ 
porary — 


A child IS boarded out on what is called the subsidy 
system until it is thirteen, and then on the service system 
until eighteen, or, in the case of certain girls, until 
twenty.one 

Under both the subsidy system and the service the 
Council’s wards are lodged with respectable working 
class foster parents, who in the case of subsidy childreiu 
must live within easy walking distance of a good school 
They must be fairly well off, industrious, and Wtelli 
gent, and they must pledge themselves to treat their 
charges in all respects as if they mete their own cibijdten 
—pot only to be kind to them, but to have thought for 
them, and try to influence them for good. Attd care is 
taken to insure their keeping their pledge. For every 
child boarded.out is under the; cniO ef the Council, 
under the opm surveillance of the District Committee, 
the secret surveillanOe of the police, apd the protoctwa 
of the whole oommunity, etpeeinlly scitool-toachert. 
and the Council's hiipeotora may Visit at any pour of 
the day or night. 

• 



Bulletin 1 [Sydney 

New Zealand and her Credit. 

The new Treasurer of Maonland proposes to borrow a comparative trifle with which to 
carry on works already m hand but he is of opinion that the old loan boom can’t continue. 
Thus does the bush publican eject his customer when his credit is exhausted, and start 
him back to work with " a bottle for the road to keep off the jim-jams. 
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THINGS AMERICAN. 


NEW YORK UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE. 

If Mr. Wells uses a telescope, then Mr 
Arnold Bennett is master of the microscope, and 
in Harper's he places New York under the lens. 
Mr. Bennett’s attempt to portray the United 
Stales with anything like his usual accuracy 
would necessitate his writing a novel every 
twenty-four hours for the next twenty years, 
and we must be satisfied with .the present 
glimpse as we look out upon New York from 
“ the Elevated ” 

What sharpened and stimulated the vision more than 
anything else was the innumerable flashing glimpses of 
immense torn clouds of clean linen, or linen almost 
clean, fluttering and shaking in withdrawn courtyards 
between rows and rows of humanised windows. This 
domestic detail, repugnant possibly to some, waa par¬ 
ticularly impressive to me; it was the visible index of 
what life really is on a costly rock ruled in all material 
essentials by trusts, corporations, and the grand principle 
of tipping 

I would have liked to live this life, for a space, in 
any one of half a million restricted flats, with not quite 
enough space, not quite enough air, not quite enough 
dollars, and a vast deal loo much continual strain on the 
nerves. I would have liked to come to close quarters 
with it, and get its subtle and sinister toxin incurably 
into my svstem Could I have done so, could I have 
participated in the least of the unaccountable daily 
dramas of which the externals are exposed to the gaze 
of any starer in an Elevated, I should have known what 
New York trulv meant to New-Yorkers, and what was 
the real immediate effect of average education reacting 
on average character in average circumstances; and the 
knowledge would have been precious and exciftng beyond 
all knowledge of the staggering “wonders** of the 
capital. But of course I could not approach so close to 
rcahtv; the visiting stranger seldom can; he must be 
content with his imaginative visions. 

Mr. Bennett may have his visions, but he 
remembers the limitations of his readers, and 
accordingly gives them facts rather than mere 
impressions Of the east side of New York he 
says :— 

The supreme sensation of the East Side is the sensa¬ 
tion of its astounding populousness. The most populous 
street in the world—Rivington Street—is a sight not to 
be forgotten. Compared to this, an uptown thoroughfare 
of crowded middle class flats in the open country—Is 
an uninhabited desert! The architecture seemed to sweat 
humanity at everv window and door The roadways 
^ere often impassable. The thought of the hidden in- 
teriori was terrifying. Indeed, the hidden interiors 
would not bear Uiinking about. The fancy shunned 
thezn—a problem not to be settled bv sudden municipal 
edicts, but only by tHo efflus of generations Confronted 
by this spectacle of sickly-faeed immortal creatures, who 
*He closer Uian any otbet wild animals would lie; who 
live picturesque, feverish, qnd appalling existences; who 
amuse themselves, enrich tinsmseives, who very often lift 
themselves out of the swarming warren and leave it for 
ever, but whose daily experunce in the warren is merely 
and simplv horrible—>oOQfrionted by this moomparable 
and overwhelming phantasmagoria (for such it seems), 


one is foolishly apt to protest, to inveigh, to accuu. ^ 
‘The answer to futile animadversions was in my par¬ 
ticular friend*s query; “Well, what are you going to 
do about it?” 

At the conclusion of this, the first instalment, 
Mr. Bennett takes refuge in a sweeping dis¬ 
claimer :— 

As for these brief articles, I hereby announce that 1 
am not prepared ultimately to stand by any single view 
which they put forward. Tlicre is naught in them whi(^ 

IS not liable to be recanted. 

Mr. Bennett’s public will never insist on such, 
a self-denying ordinance. * 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
CONTRASTS. 

In the North American Neview Mr. R. S. i 
Scott-Tames gives his first impressions of the 
United States under the title of “ The Astoni^sh- 
ing Nation.” 

BUSINESS ENGIAND's SHAME, AMERICA'S PRIDE. 

He draws a very shrewd contrast between 
the English and American view of business:— 

England, which is .as much a nation of shopkeepers 
as ever it was, has never ceased to be slightly ashamed 
of the fact It is part of our English tradition to main¬ 
tain a large leisured class which, though deprived of / 
the honourable duties of government and patronage and 
now largely plebeian m its origin, has not ceased to be 
decorative tand is still the zenith of social ambition. 
This social ambition penetrates English life None but 
the class of manual labourers has escaped it. Each 
class emulates the class socially above it. Each circle 
seeks to protect its social prestige by a lealous exclusive¬ 
ness, and each aspires to an ideal of dignified I'^isure. 
The new democratic spirit is only beginning to break 
down these ring fences so austerely preserved amid the - 
debris of the Victorian era No wonder English visitors 
are impressed by the “business** pride of New York, 
coming, as thev do, from* a country where a man’s 
ambition is to do nothing to a country where a man’s 
ambition is to have too much to do. 

Here we strike a real differctnce, a difference in 
illusions I do not suppose that the average American 
gets through more work than the average Englishman, 
though most of my American critics will tell me that bq 
does The difference is that an American seems to respect 
primarily the business bv which he makes his money, 
whereas the Englishman seems to respect the hobby 
by which he loses U Both of them, of course, are alike 
in wanting to have as much monev as thev can possibly 
get; but while the American respects the process of 
getting it, the Fnglishm.in has been taught to be 
ashamed of it The tiresome vain-glory of the one 
contrasts with the conventional hypocrisy of the other. 

Mr. Scott-Jame^ also remarks of the Ameri¬ 
cans :— 

They have never had a feudal system m the States, 
and thev have therefore no effete survival o^ feudalism. 
There is no such thing among them as an hereditary 
right to be insolent. Patronage or a patronising manner 
toward the “lower classes” is not tolerated, for there 
are no upper and lower classes. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN. 

American treatment of • women is highly 
spoken of ;— 

' The woman who “works” is respected in America; 
- she commands a good wage; she apparently proves very 
efficient without having all the fineness ol her sex driven 
out of her. She is decently educated, she is not 
desperately overworked, and she conforms to the 
American feminine fashion of improving her mind—a 
fashion which the man admires without imitating. An 
elderly New England gentleman, whom I revere, in¬ 
formed me that American women are freer in their 
social relations with men than any women jn the world, 
but that their morals are beyond repro.rili. 

The American University youth is still a boy, 
free from the unbearable self-consciousness 
w^ich marks the modern young Englishman 
■ between the ages p{ eighteen and twenty-two. 

NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES IN 
NEW YORK. 

Mr, Frederick C. Hicks contributes to the 
New York Educational Review for September an 
article on the libraries of some American ncw.s- 
papers. 

MORGUES AND CUTTINGS. 

The most interesting parts of his article relate 
to the Morgues, or Dead Rooms, and the filing 
of newspaper cuttings. The preservation of 
cuttings originated with the necessity of having 
at hand up-to-date information about eminent 
people, and the pbice where these were kept was 
the workshop of the obituary editor, known as 
the morgue or dead room. But the value of bio¬ 
graphical cuttings soon caused most newspapers 
to extend the scope of their morguec so as to 
include cuttings on all other subjects. In some 
offices biographical cuttings alone are kept in the 
morgue, and cuttings on other matters in 
, separate departments. -Some offices keep several 
copies of the same cutting for filing under severaC 
headings. The cuttings arc usually kept in 
envelopes, in some cases filed in alphabetical 
arrangement, in others arranged by number with 
an alphabetical card-index as key. The latter 
arrangement is found safer but more cumber¬ 
some. In one morgue there are at least one 
hundred envelopes headed “ Roosevelt,” and in 
another items relating to the cx-President fill 
one hundred and fifly envelopes. 

BORROWING FOR KF.EPS. 

One newspaper library, which numbers 15,000 
volumes, is used by 2,000 employees, represent¬ 
ing nearly all classes of people. But all agree in 
this, so it was said : that the rights of the other 
fellow in the use of the library are of no conse¬ 
quence. In this respect the newspaper people 
were compared to college professors, to whom all 
'books are said to be personal property. Asked 
why the books on religion in the library outnum¬ 


bered those on other subjects, the librarian 
replied: ‘‘Newspaper people don’t borrow 
religious books for keeps.” 

■ MR. WOODROW WILSON. 

What His Election Would Mean. * 

The North American Review is chiefly occu¬ 
pied with the Presidential election. The editor 
declares the issue is Roosevelt or the Republic. 
John Hays Hammond explains ” Why I am for 
Taft ” ; Senator Miles Poindexter ‘‘ Why I am 
for Roosevelt ”; Senator James O’Gorman 
“ Why I am for Wilson.” Senator O’Gorman 
thus sums up his judgment on Mr. Wilson :— 

He has conquered destiny by living an active and 
upright life, devoting his great talents to the noblest 
endeavours, and using with rourage his vast stores of 
knowledge to advance truth and strengthen right. lie is 
of the people and for the people, not blatant in dema- 
ffogVi on the one liand, nor content with the comlorts of 
a meaningless life on the other; but ever working, over 
moving to the .idv.infcment of progress towards high 
ide.ils of government. He believes in political organ¬ 
isations. He believes organised effort is essential in 
every human activity As profound in his simplicity as 
was Jefferson, he is .is simple in his greatness as was 
Lincoln. 

In Ills administration of the ftovernmcnl tliere will be 
no scandals; there may be dilTerencts of opinion or 
pidginent as to his plans and methods, but he will never 
fail in the nation’s respect. Guided bv his purest prin¬ 
ciples, his walk will be stately and his course true. 
He will give to the great office the dignity of Jefferson, 
the (ourage of Jackson, and surround il with the kindly 
gentleness that marked the administration of LiniNaln. 
His election will, in my opinion, mean ,a new era, an era 
of clean politics, of wholesome laws, of equality in 
rights and burdens, of pure statesmanship, of the best 
service froyi representatives of the jicoplc to the people. 
Thus will the blessings of free government be secured 
for ourselves and our posterity, 

AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

A nrscRiPTivF account of the Olympic Games 
without an equal is contained in The Blue Book. 
The writer has a happy touch, and can make 
what he has seen live again before the eyes of 
the reader. After describing Stockholm and the 
various people gathered there for the Games, 
he says most of the discussions one heard centred 
about the American team :— 

The Americans carried off the honours of the meet¬ 
ing, as everyone knew thev would—thev had the men, 
the money, and (he methods. They brought over a 
shipload of perfectly-trained athletes and made a strong 
bid for first, second, and third in every event for which 
they entered. On several occasions they took all three*; 
places—three American flags ran up the flagpoles sicit 
by side. Invariably they came up to expectations, for 
the team was a well-rounded unit, not a mere collection 
of brilliant individual performers. If one “star** 
failed half a doxen of his countrymen crowded ,each, 
other for his place. Only an occasional phenomenon 
like Kohlemainen or Jackson or the Greek jumper with 
an unpronounceable name could upset their confident 
calculations. Contrary to Britisih Press theories, the 
Americans were neither specialists nor professionals. 
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JAPAN AND RELIGION. 


COUNT OKUMA ON 
CHRISTIANITY. 

' The International Review of Missions pub¬ 
lishes a statement by the Japanese statesman, 
Count Okuma, on Christianity in Japan. He 
says :— 

Although Christianity has enrolled less than 200,000 
believers, yet the indirect inftucnce of Christianity has 
poured into every realm of Japanese life. It has l^en 
borne to us on all the currents of European civilisation; 
most of all the English language and literature, so sur¬ 
charged with Christian ideas, has exerted a wide and 
deep influence over Japanese thought. Christianity has 
• affected us not only in such superficial ways as the legal 
observance of Sunday, but also in our ideals concern¬ 
ing political institutions, the family, and woman’s 
station. Even our lighter literature, such as fiction and 
the newspapers, betrays the influence of Anglo-Saxon 
and German literature and personalities. Not a few 
ideals in Japan which are sup|x)scd to have been derived 
from Chinese literature arc in reality due to European 
literature. The tdiinese influence may still -supply the 
forms, but the soul has come from Chri-stianity. 
Japanese law to-day is more clo.sely related to Europe 
than to China. This is noti(e;il)Iy true in the case of 
our revised law codes, for alth<iugh our social structure 
still revolves around the family, yet our laws are in¬ 
creasingly recognising the sacredness and worth of the 
individual, which is pre-eminently a C hristian ideal. 

REUGION ONK AND INDrSTIUXTIBl.K. 

Count Okuma thinks that doubt and criticism 
only destroy the forms, the wrapping's of re¬ 
ligion, and enable the vita! centre to burst out 
and j^row and propaji^ate itself :— ^ 

The bond between God and man is imbedded in 
human nature beyond jwwer of critici.sm to destroy it. 

It is ujn inspiring thought that the true religious 
ideals and experience of all races and peoples are Iwiind 
to persist and to form in time one noble and compre-. 
hensive whole* 

We can take courage as we approach nearer and 
nearer to an era o^f religious concord and of mutual 
recognition of the truth which each race possesses. , When 
that era fully comes the kingdom of God will be here. 

The consciousness of immortality, of our relation to 
the unseen powers of the spiritual world, is ineradicable 
and universal. It is as foolish to talk of the religious 
sense being extirpated us of man’s appetite for food 
being destroyed. Man always has stretched out and 
always will after the infinite and the eternal. 

LIFE, NOT LABEL. 

Count Okuma would regard not a little, of 
Christ’s teaching and of the miraculous in His 
life as subordinate and optional :■— 

The controversy whether Christ was God or man is to 
me irrelevant. What 1 want is to know alwut His central 
teachings; to oome into contact with His superlative 
•chnraJjter and to understand His strange ixiwer to draw 
and inspire men- His miracles and His metaphysical 
nature are bypaths; the main road is His character and 
HU principles of love and service and brotherhood. 

So Shakamuni. His aim, like that of the 
Christ, was the ,salvation of mankind. 


TO ASIA THROUGH JAPAN, ; 

Count Okuma would advise all Christian 
workers to study Japanese history and ethics. 

He believes it is Japan’s mission to make a large 
contribution towards the blending of the East 
and the West, and the Christian movement in : 
Japan should conceive its mission in some such ' 
spirit. Just as Christianity influenced northern ' 
Europe by way of Rome, so should Christianity . • 
influence Asia by way of Japan, for Japan will 
bring up the backward races of Asia :— .j 

Japan is now in the main current of the world’s life, y 
She is bound to become an active factor in it, and 9^ ' 

this juncture Christianity must strive to adapt itself to • 
the actual present needs of Japan, must keep pace with 
the nation’s growth, and must help to guide her in this 
time of stress and transition. I c'arncslly hope that all r 
branches of Christianity may get into closer co-opera- r, 
lion, and may togetlier tackle the great problems before 
them. 

RELIGION NECKSSARV TO EDUCATION. 

Count Okuma exprcsse.s his concern about the 
moral education of Japanese youth. Intellectual 
education is not enough :— 

Unfortunately the ethical instruction given according 
to the direction of the Department of Education is 
shallow—it urges patriotism and loyalty without giving 
;i rt-ii-sonable and fundamental motive for them. It is 
not thorough-going. At the same time it is too abstract, 
Youih needs practical, concrete morality and inspiration 
by roiUact with noble, unselfish teachers. Of course it 
is im|K»ssiblc to introduce religwm formally into the ' 
schools, but outside of school religion should have free 
plav and be presented earnestly by intelligent exponents, 
fr)/religion is an indispensable factor in complete man- - 
hcK;*d. 


COREA : A CONFUCIAN POLITY. 

Writing of Core.T, the old and the new, an . 
anonymous author in the Economic Review says >. 
that to Japan belongs the credit of having begun ' 
to unwind the Confucian sliroiid of the Corean 
people, and she has now taken upon her 'i 
shoulders the full measure of the civilised man’s. ’ 
burden there. She does so at a moment when, 
big political units are .again the order of the 
day, and when democracy is not a little dis¬ 
counted : but also at a moment when nations 
who take U]>on themselves the management of 
other nations' affairs cannot escape fierce 
criticism. 

Education is being pushed apace, and a 
report gives the number of private schools which 
had obtained Government recognition in 1909 
as 2,187, including two high schools, three tech¬ 
nical, miscellaneous, and 829 maintained 

by missionaries—somewhat of across classifica- ■ 
tion. The private school returns for May, 1910, 
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give more particulars—in religious schools: 

f upils, 21,592; teachers, 1553 Corean and ten 
apanese; expenditure, ;^i4,779. In other 
schools : pupils, 84,362; teachers, 5,500 Corean 
and 147 Japanese; expenditure, ^79,518. Pro¬ 
vision is also made, in 1911, for ;^’867,7oS for 
railways, ;£i86,i49 for harbours, ;^204,i67 for 
roads, and ;^i79,386 for land census. The 
. expenditure sanctioned up to 1916 for Corean 
) raUwaj's is ^6,500,000, of which over 
\ £a,^oo,ooo was spent by the end of 1911. That 
^ for roads is ;£i,000,000 for five years, customs 
houses ;^844,ooo in six years, water-works at 
1 Chinnampo and improvements’ on the river 
• Ahada ;^6s,ooo. ;£2qg,ooo has already been 
'■ .spent in acquiring the Seoul waterworks from a 
British concern. 

In October, 1904, the Japanese felt hopeful 
* enough about the prospects of the war with 
'Russia to take the finances of Corea in hand. 
So-called budgets had been appearing since 
1895, when the financial administration was 
supposed to have been put upon a sane footing. 

' It was found that the officials had ignored the 
new regulations; that no materials for a budget 
yet existed; and that the chief source of revenue, 
the land tax, was raised without the superero- 
gatory toil of keeping account books of the 
' same. The estimated revenues of 1899 and 
’ 1900 were ;^472,928 and ;^520,ooo respectively. 
Down to i8q6 the resenue had been collected in 
kind. By introducing method and honesty and 
a certain amount of pertonnel, the Japanese 
raised, in 1905, a revenue of ^£748,028. TJie 
estimated revenue for the year ending March, 
1912, was ;^2,5i9,ooo. The Governor-General 
has, however, announced a surplus of ;^30o,ooo. 

' HUMANISM 

V VERSUS CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

i 5 The Bishop of South Tokio discusses in The 
'' East and West the surprising official step re¬ 
cently taken in Japan by the Vice-Minister of 
• Home Affairs to encourage the recognition and 
, co-operation of Christianity with Buddhism and 
• Shinto, for promoting the general good and 
' progress of the nation. The Bishop asks if any¬ 
one can doubt that eventually the social move- 
, ment yfrill spread to Japan, where there is 
already a highly co-operative people? And what 
'i when it does come? If Japan has a religion to¬ 
day it is neither Buddhism nor old Shinto, but 
the worship of the State in the person of the 
» Emperor. If Japan folloiii's the history of other 
j monarchies that have not disappeared, it will 
'Come to a day when it discovers that the State 
I' i.s itself; and wliat is Japan to do for a religion 
y then?—for, as Mr. Petrie Watson says, no 
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nation can go on worshipping itself. Japan 
may succeed in playing at make-believes longer 
than most countries, but unless salvation comes 
from above its relapse must be to a disillusioned 
materialism. Carlyle’s French Revolution 
sketch of the Feast of Pikes in the Champs de* 
Mars, with its altar and rock (of deal and 
plaster), its incense burning to no one knows 
what, its high priest of Federation with his two 
hundred attendants in pure while albs of calico 
and tricolour sashes—would-be lightning con¬ 
ductors of spiritual virtue from the sky for the 
life of the ndlion—is a picture of democracy left 
without a God, and trying, by the help of senti¬ 
ment and idealisation, to sublimate one out of 
itself. But, alas! inspirations do not come* 
from below ; ideals are not potent to save unless 
they are believed first to exist as a reality. Such 
an ideal cannot be made or conjured up to 
order. It may be very desirable to possess a 
faith and a God, but the only -way is to be 
possessed by one. 


JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. 

Writing in the Architectural Review for 
October, Mr. H H. Stnthnm discources on 
Japanese Architecture. 

It is claimed by Mr. Cram that Japanese 
architecture is the most logical and the most 
completely developed wooden style that the 
world has known. Mr. Statham begs leave to 
differ fropt this view. According to him it is 
anything but logical as an architectural treat¬ 
ment of timber, since it runs into curved lines, 
and it is not the natural structural use of timber 
to treat it in curves. To appreciate this 
Japanese architecture of curves and super¬ 
imposed roofs it is necessary for the moment to 
get rid of Western ideas and endeavour to get 
into the Oriental atmosphere. Western archi¬ 
tecture appeals mainly to the intellect and 
Oriental architecture to the fancy. 

The origin of the Japanese style is stated to 
be Chinese. Mr. Cram describes it as a system 
of concentrated loads, the entire structure being 
supported on a number of columns tied together 
with massive girders and mortised in such a 
way that neither pins nor nails are necessary. 
In the structural sense Mr. Statham thinks this' 
the best point about it, for it is the form sug¬ 
gested by the material. Every building, he 
says, should be put together so as to have 
stability in its very manner of putting together,' 
and in this sense the timber of Japan is erected 
on sound principles. But in the Japanese struc¬ 
ture there is considerable waste of material. 
After the sloping rafters of each roof are placed 
and tied in, another, shorter, ‘ rafter is plaijted 
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on the top of it and projecting a little beyond. 
This addition has no proper structural function, 
and it weights the end of the main structural 
rafter. Nevertheless, unscientific timber con- 
. struction may be picturesque, as in the typical 
form of Japanese bridge. The beauty of fitness 
for its purpose, points out Mr. Statham, does 
not recommend itself to the Oriental mind. 
To-day public architecture in Japan is becoming 
Europeanised. 

THE PASSING OF NOGI. 

In the course of his article on the above subject, 
Lucian Thorp Chapman, in the Oriental Review, 
quotes Count Okuma^s view of the suicide of 
the Count and Countess Nogi;— 

There w.is a threefold motive : First, the deed was 
marked by loy ilism of the very highest kind ; second, 
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Lord KiCcheaer and General Nof|i. 
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the act was a warning to the modern tendencies toward 
oorruption, or falling away from the old ideals of life 
among the upper classes of our people] third, it was a 
rebuke to those in high places in the army and in official 
\ife who are becoming more and more absorbed in 
money-making, in*pohtics, and in the furthering of 
tbeir upirattoni at Court. 


COPYING JAPAN. 



CIUI ^ ^ (Berlin. 

New Methods in China. 

Chinese officials are now ordered to wear silk hats. The 
Hubsmn recognises that with a little force the hat is afl 
excellent extinguisher. 

t 

A GREAT BUDDHIST. 

The late Venerable H. Sri Sumang-ala, Chief 
High Priest of Adam’s Peak and the Western 
and Soutliern Pro\ince, Principal of the Vidyo- 
(laya Oriental College, member of a dozen or 
more learned societies in different parts of the 
world, was a mJfn—or a saint, rathcr^—beloved 
for his humble piety and his profound scholar- ^ 
ship. An unknown author gives an intensely ^ 
interesting account of the dead saint’s life and ^ 
work in the October African Timc^, The task ^ 
most dear to the heart of the great Buddhist was ‘ 
the revival of Oriental learning. He founded ;• 
colleges, wrote books, and taught personally, ^ 
all to further this object :— ,' 

Ve»n Sn Sumangala’s atliinments extended even to 
science He >\,xs well conversant with arithmetic^ ' 
} uchd, algebra, trigonometry, and mensuration, nu v 
knowledge of Avudvedie mtduine was far more ex¬ 
tensive than that of an> practising physician, although 
he ne\er put it into practice Ven, Sri Sumangala was 
a. formidable lontroversialist and keen debater, in addi- 
lion to being a most persuasive preacher. Even in the ■ 
early days ot his priesthood the fame of his learning 
had spread far and wide, and envy and jealousy had 
combined to raise a formidable array of enemies to * 
crush hia growing fame. Firm in bis own convictions, 
and undaunted by the ^tablished reputations of hit 
opponents for artfulness and cunning in debate, Ito 
accepted every challenge, and came out of every 
troversy with honour, often winning over some of bU ^ 
adversaries to hU side. 
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JAPAN’S POLICY IN FORMOSA. 

The administration of Japan’s first colony is 
the theme of Baron Goto’s paper m The Japan 
Magasme When a policy of government for 
’the new country had to be drawn up, he says •— 

My contention was that oiir policy for loimosa 
should be based on practiral knowledge of the condi 
tions obtaining m the island, ind not on hears ly or 
imagination The island had a iwpulation of over 
three million heterogeneous tribes, lierte’and turbulent 
to a degree Many of the races there were ol C hincsc 
^ origin, and these, who could in a short time under 
Stand, anj more thin anyone can uiulcrst md (him 
herself’ The ( hinese are more different from the 
Japanese thin foreigners 
can well appreciate In 
the West it is supposed 
that the Chinese are in 
capable of swift transfer 
mation China is to day 
the one topic of inter 
national discussion But 
the Chinese leave then 
native land and settle in 
foreign countries, and 
after two or three genera 
tions they are no longer 
Chinese They have no 
serious objections to 
changing their nationality, 
and even their customs ind 
habits as well as their Ian 
guage, all undergo a trans 
formation No one cm 
offhand formuhite a policy 
for the government of 
Chinese rices, one must 
first know them As to 
savages, the problem is 
still more difficult Const 
quently I advised the 
Governor General to ab 
stain from miuguriting 
a premature iwluy for 
Formosa I held ih it the 
governing of hormos i w is 
not at all the same eas\ 
matter as the m m igmg of 
a political party, for which 
a platform might be 
planned in conference and 
publicly adopted without 
’ any serious effect ui)on the 
world I knew that the 
■administration of the new 
territory would be no mere 
song in the matter of man 
ipulation The conditions to be taken into fonsidcralion 
were so numerous that only after dose and prutu. il 
Investigation on the spot could any intelligent and useful 
policy be adopted It may be interesting to state here 
bow I was led to this way of fimling out the wisest 
policy for Pormosa It came to me from i close study 
' of biology Ihis science teaches that only by adapting 
^ur methods to the naluTdl (ourse of human develop 
ment can we reach the desired ends in government 
especially in dealing with primitive min One mav 
hit upon a successful policy for a [jolitical party without 
reference to the biological history of man, and he 
might even manage to govern civilised man in an 
artiffcial way, though even then a government based 
on scientific conclusions would probably be safer and 
better Some of my colleagues regarded my convictions 
and opinions as utopian They thought that anyone able 


to goiern Japan ought to be able to goiern Formosa 
They, in fact, appeared to assume that the conditions 
previiling at home and in the new colony were similar. 

1 he presumption was that government that was good 
cnougli lor civilised man was good enough foi man un- 
iiviliscd My views on biology had taught me better 
than this To pacify and harmonise the heterogeneous 
miss of raw humanity inhabiting Pormosa must be the 
ideil of the new ijolicy , this much I believed and 
knew , but to announce a cut and dried policy I refused 
before gaming practical experience necessary to move 
wisely on lines based on biologic il tonditions 

Time has shown tTie yMsdom of Baron Goto's 
method :— , 

Usually It takes three gencnlions to make a 
colonial policy effective, 
but in Pormosa Japan has 
succeeded in making it 
effective during the first 
generation, showing that 
the Yamito rice his lost 
none of ihe colonising 
spirit b\ which they 
settled on these islands 
iiitl brought llKm into ihe 
Stitt of high cnilisation 
m which the world found 
Hum when foreigners first 
visited our shores What 
ever defects have marked 
the administration of 
Ordinance Number 63 in 
1 ormosa may be attn 
buted for the most part to 
my natural frailty person 
illy, ind to the injured 
reputation some have been 
plcised to bestow uiwii 
me At any rile (he re 
suits have convinced most 
ol our opiKwients that the 
end justified the me ms, 
and the means were well 
within the bounds of 
modern civilisation, i 
IKilicy of pacification, noi 
extermination, of illnmi 
nation, not punishment 
As to those who rcfriin 
from admiration of 
Japan’s success in the id 
ministralion of 1 ormosa 
on the score of dislike to 
myself, I have nothing to 
say Such possibilities arc 
ch iracleristic of insiilu 
o * .1- ic/f 1 f ».T T- people Ihe results on the 

Baron Goto, the Maker of New Formosa whole hut met the ap 

proval of tlwse best fitted to judge the quility of an ad 
ministration Die si ind is to day one of the most pros 
perous po^scsslons of the I mpire 1 ormosa stands , 

to day as a monument of the capacity of the Yamato race 
for genius of government ind capicity for colonial ad 
ministration It is the ichievement of no one person; 

It IS the result of the united efforts of a nation The 
Spartans were greit in war, but failures as colonists 
) ipan his proved herself to be great m war, ^nd 
1 ormosa proves her just as great in colonisation Those 
who regird us as merely a warlike race are asked to 
contcmplile our achitvements in I ormosa. This is a 
mitter about which wc arc no longer* m the trial stage 
The goal has been reached and the laurels won; the, 
pride and the honour arc ours We 3 rc willing to face* 
comparison with the other uilonising countries of the 
world. 






MASTER MINDS. 


MR. BALFOUR AS THINKER. 

We want more of Mr. Balfour as thinker and 
less of Mr. Balfour as politician. Therefore we 
welcome Mr. Sidney Low’s article m the Edtn- 
burgh Review on Mr. Balfour in the study. Mr. 
Low refers to the tradition of English jwlilical 
life, which connects statesmanship with scholar¬ 
ship. He says the latest of our literary Premiers 
IS certainly not the least accomplished of the 
line. His studies have been somewhat more 
serious than those of Lord Rosebery, and, in 
reality, more fruitful than those of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. Of Mr. Balfour he says :— 

He has the cast, the polish, the dignified, mundane 
lemper, and the courteous restraint of the great writers 
and artists of the eighteenth century, with whom he has 
so many points of (ontact We do not wonder that he 
finds more pleasure in this society than in that of a more 
recent i>criod His sympithetic mterc'st in the intel 
leiliial and isthetir development of the nineteenth <en 
tury diminishes, he tells us, after the lirst third of that 
(V (le w Is iiasstd 

Ills BEM or MIND. 

The bent of his mind is essentially scientific : 

Much as he lo\es lilerature, vic ina\ perhaps conclude 
tint lie loves science more , he would make sricntilu 
study an essenlixl element of all the higher education, 
even it the expense, though not to the exclusion, of the 
Ungmges of Circere and Rome, ind it is plain that the 
highest aihievements of scientifu discoNer\ and thought 
se» him glowing with a warmth ill it is oiilj n\allcd bv 
the feeling stirred in liim bv some of the rftastcrpici cs 
of art, and quite transicnds the more temperate emotion 
aroused b\ the triumphs of htcratUTC and of human 
i( lion It is diflicult to rtc.ill anothei writer of ivh 
Halfour’-^ inomiiltshment who makes so lutlc refereiHe 
to the poets of liis own ind other countries or indulges 
so rarels in the luxury of a quotation from their works 
Nor IS it linnl to undersimd tint he finds himself irre 
sponsive to the chords of the Sentimental Age, and that 
he turns with satisfaction to the limes when Siienie, it 
IS true, was in lur infancv, but when the scientihc 
lemper, the scientific outlook utxin life, dominated the 
minds of men. * 

CRIIIC or NATURALISM. 

Strangely enough, his chief works are con¬ 
cerned with an atlack upon the naturalism which 
found its exponents amongst the most influential 
• group of scientific men in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The most powerful engine in his attack 
upon materialism is the demonstration of the 
limits of human experience. According to Mr. 

, Balfour’s argument, 

the senses cannot guide us aright They are only 
useful tools; and the intellect, evolved hke them to 
enable the organism to modify itself and survive, is 
little more capable than the senses, whose origin and 
infirmities it shares, of finding a wav through the laby¬ 
rinth of appearances to the underlying reality, if any 
reality there be. “We ore to supiwse lh.it ixiwers which 


were evolved in primitive man and hn animal (i^ogeni- 
tors, m order that they might kill with success and 
marry in security, are on that account fitted to explore 
the secrets of the universe.’* 

In the end science has to rely upon irrational founda¬ 
tions, and IS forced to assume a creative principle which 
IS not subject to the laws of causation as exhibited in 
the initcnil universe, and is not limited by the relations 
of Spue and Time Science itself, like ethics and 
i-sthelics, needs a non natural, or a super natural, basis. 

VIM)lL\TOR OF CURRENT BELIEFS. , 

'I he past fe\\ >ears have shown a reaction, as 
witnessed by the interest taken in M. Bergson 
.ind the rexival of transcendental idealism in the 
English universities. To this reaction Mr. 
Balfour’s own writings ha\e contributed some¬ 
thing :— 

The hipolhesis of “a sp’rUml origin common to the 
knower xnd the known ” emerges, he liolds unassail- 
abh, from his consideration of the possible alternatives; 
and he claims th.it he has shown “ how, m fare of the 
(omplex tendc'iKies which sway this strange age of ours, 

VIC mav best draw together our beliefs into a compre¬ 
hensive unity which shall possess at least a relative and 
proMsioual stability ’’ That unity is found in the 
“ current beliefs ’’ based on Christian theology, with ’ 
the acceptance of the Divine Incarnation and the miracles 
recorded in the (lOspels 

MOST BFLltlS " IRR\TIONAL.^^ 

Mr Balfour mainl.iins : — 

The great rnaiontv of all our beliefs, sdentific and 
other, must be cilitd irritionil, ih it is, they are not, 
in the mam, coiulusions arrived at bv any ratiocinative 
process, nor aie they obtained by the direct evidence of ■ 
our senses 

In Ins clnpters on AulhoritA and Reason Mr Balfour 
dwells with much on the entirelv “irrational” 

charactcT of precis^y those convictions which are held 
with the most unquestioning faith All men believe that 
U IS wrong to commit murder, without pausing to con¬ 
sider why 

T lu* mere existence of a belief gives it a sanction; 
provided ihit its vitality has been shown by its per- 
m iiience and wide diffusion, that it is valuable in itself, 
and that it supplies a basis not merely for the religious ^ 
emotions, but for^philosophv, ethics, aesthetics, and even 
scientific knowledge Mr liilfour urges ihat we must 
believe in the Divine Reason and the Divine Purpose 
because without them we have no escape from an entirely 
iintioiivl, 111(1 *her< fore an entirely meaningless, ^ 
Universe. 

Mr. Low declares that the apologetic side of 
Mr. Balfour is thin and unsubstantial compared v; 
with the critical portion. He adds ^— 

But it IS permissible to suggest that if the superior 
iltr.u lions of i great public (aieer had not exerted their 
claim upon Mr Balfour’s energies he might well have 
found hi9 place among those whose metaphysical specu¬ 
lations have exercised a permanent influence upon the 
best thought of the world. 

K it too late lo hope that Mr. Balfour will 
find here his long-delayed metier? ^ 
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BURKE, WINDHAM, AND PITT. 

•j I The British Museum has acquired a con¬ 
siderable portion of Windham’s correspondence 
dealing with the revolutionary period, and his 
relations with Burke and Pitt, whose administra¬ 
tion he joined in July, 1794. 

These letteis are described to readers of The 
English Utsiorical Review by Mr. Holland Rose. 

, Windham on his return from France recei\ed 
from Burke a letter dated September 27th, 17B9, 
^ in which he says :— 

That they (the h lench) should settle then constitution 
without much struggle, on paper, 1 can easily believe; 
because at present the interests of the Crown have no 
party, certainly no armed party, to support them, but 
1 have great doubt whether any form of government 
they can establish will procure obedience, especially 
obedience in the article of taxation. In the destruction 
of the revenue.constitution they find no difficulties, 
but with what to supply them is the opus. ... It does 
not appear to me that the national assembly have one 
jot more power than the king. 

With remarkable insight Burke, even at this 
stage, detected the weakness of the democratic 
movement in France. Its champions showed 
' far less ability in construction than zeal in 
destruction; and their fatal inability to restore 
. order suggested to Burke the well-known pas¬ 
sage in the Reflections on the Revolution in 
, France, in which he foretold the advent of the 
'Directory and Bonaparte. A strain of pessim¬ 
ism is essential to the mental equipment of a 
' prophet; and certainly Burke, whom Windham 
describes as “ decried, persecuted, and pro¬ 
scribed, not being much valued even by his own 
‘ party, and by halt the nation considered as little 
better titan an ingenious madman,” had the 
characteristics and the experiences that befit a 
seer. 

, Other letters deal with the subject of Burke’s 
pension. An annuity of ;^'i,200 a year (“ the 
largest sum which His Majesty is entitled to 
fix ”) was conferred. Regarding it the King 
wrote to Pitt:— 

! I leceived Mt. Pitt’s note enclosing the letter he 

'■ has received from Mr. Burke Misfortunes are the 
great softeners of the human mind, and has (sic.) in 
the instance of this distressed man made him owne what 
^\,hM warmth of temper would not have allowed in other 
^ >,oiTCumstance8, namely, that he may have erred One 
I take him to be very susceptible of, that is, 
* .^giatitude, which 1 think covers many failings, and 
makes me, therefore, happy at being able to relieve 
' * him. His chusing the pension to be settled on his wife 
^ X thoroughly approve of, and it^ will with the better 
‘grace enable the other pension to be settled on him. 

ffiit For some reason, far from easy to fathom, 
i Pitt did not apply to Parliament for the further 
^.’pension, but granted from the civil list an 
j annuity of ;^2,5oo, which was found to be avail- 
able. Earl Stanhope suggests that this course 
averted the possibility of an angry debate. But 
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would Fox, Grey, or Sheridan have dared to 
dispute the propriety of granting pensions to 
Burke? If any question had been raised, would 
it not have been as to their inadequacy ? Surely 
the occasion was such as to elicit an almost 
unanimous assent. 


REMINISCENCES OF JOWETT. 

Jowett’s remarkable personality is intimately 
portrayed by an intimate friend, A. L. S., in 
these reminiscences in The Blue Book. Anec¬ 
dotes are related of the master’s rapid judg¬ 
ment of character, of his helpfulness, of his grip 
on the men of his day. The Jowett of legend is 
always par.ilysing the undergraduate, if shy, 
by long silences, or, if sensitive, by caustic 
criticism. Undoubtedly, Jowett could, on. occa¬ 
sions, be disconcertingly silent, and on other 
occasions still more disconcertingly outspoken. 
Such occasions were a breakfast party, which 
ended with the remark, “ Gentlemen, shyness 
is not a crime, but it is a misfortune ” ; another 
w.is when, after a long pause, a freshman 
scholar was suddenly asked, “ Do you write 
verses, Mr. X.—English verses? ” The schol.ir, 
now celestial rosy red, admitting that he did, 
was told, “ That’s right, quite right; burn them, 
burn them,” Again, a youth arriving with him 
one Sunday at noontide in a country town and 
hazarding the observation that “ there seemed 
more dogs than men in this place,” got the reply 
that such a remark was h.ardly worth making. 

He had none of Dr. Johnson’s instinct to 
“ collar ” the conversation. He preferred to 
sum it up in some final word, sometimes adding 
a correction or maybe insinuating a protest. An 
instance of this occurred when, after dinner. Sir 
Robert Morier was giving some reminiscences 
of inner life in St. Petersburg that were, as 
Carlyle puts it, Samoycdic. There were several 
present to whom the description ingenui vultus 
puer might have been applied. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the first embarrassed pause among the 
company, Jowett said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
and in his most dulcet tones, ‘ ‘ Morier, shall we 
adjourn this conversation to the drawing¬ 
room? ” As we trooped out, Sir Robert to^ ' 
me by the arm and whispered delightedly, 

‘‘ Devilish clever that of Jowett, devilish good.” 

Many a man has had cause to bless the wise 
mercifulness of Jowett and his refusal to submit 
to defeat when a soul was a stake. One of the 
most eminent men of the last generation sent to 
him this message to cheer him in illness: “It 
was Jowett who saved me from going to the^ 
dogs; or, to be correct, he brought me back 
when I had already gone there; you may tell 
« ' 
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him this from me.” Jowett was deeply touched. 
“ It is like M. to say that; it was kind of him; 
not but what it is quite true.” There was. 
another case, a famous man of letters, whom 
with unwearied patience he nursed, restrained, 
encouraged, and finally saved. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 

In the November Pall Mall J. P. Collins 
gives a faithful transcript of two conversations 
with George Meredith. Most of the talk, Mr. 
Collins says, was monologue, partly through the 
great man’s deafness, partly the scattered on¬ 
rush of his sentences, partly the utter content 
of the visitor to listen. To reproduce the rapid 
swirl of his ideas would tax any pen save his; 
certainly no words from anyone else convey its 
flow, and breadth, and vigour. Retro.spect and 
comment on matters of the day came tumbling 
from him headlong, and it is hard to say which 
was the sharper and clearer of the two. He 
leant well forward to put a question, and before 
he had caught half tlie answer he was away 
again, perh.ips across the gulf of half a century. 
■Speaking of the books he read when a boy, 
Meredith said :— 

“ There wris one lKX>k I was fond of when I was quite 
a small fellow, and that was a story called ‘The Boy 
Crusoe.’ I forget wlio wrote it, and can’t imagine why; 

I believe it was a woman. It was a strange and be¬ 
wildering affair. At last someone gave me ‘The^Arabian 
Nights,’ and I lived and'lived in them, until 1 said 
to myself, ‘ Why, I can write a story in that vein,’ and 
I w'rote a book called ‘The Shaving of Shagpat.’ I'hat 
was years ago, and there are people who read it still.” 

Of Carlyle he related the folV.v. ii;g :— 

” No one knows the extraordinary pains he took, or 
how he toiled so that every word of a sentence should 
fall on the ear with the emphasis it carried in his 
mind. Mrs. Carlyle once said to rae : ‘Thomas is hard 
to bear with now he has finished the first volume; 
what he will be when he gets into the third I can 
hardly bring myself to think.* But he was soon 
restored, and, after an hour’s talk with him, he could 
recall something or other he had said, and end it all 
with a great peal of laughter.” * 

Tennyson, he remarked, was sensitiv'e to 
criticism :— 

I remember liim saying to me once, as we were 
walking from Orleans House down lo the river, 
‘ Apollodorus says I’m not a great poet.’ I wondered 
to myself who Apollodorus could be, till I remembered 
there was a certain man of the name of Gilfillan, who 
wrote .under the name in an insignificant paper of those 
■lays, and I said, ‘ Why trouble your head with what 
Apollodorus says?’ He answered me very gloomily, 
‘ He shouldn’t have said I’m not a great poet.’ And I 
remembered, too, that another attack in a third-rate 
weekly paper, great as he was, caused Tennyson three 
oi^ts of insomnia. .No, sensitiveness like that is too 
dear a price to pay. I need not tell yon that the rogues 
never kept mt awake.” 


BYRON AND CHILLON. 

Nearly a century ago, June, i8i6, Byron 
wrote ‘‘The Prisoner of Chillon.” The Rev. 
Thomas Hannan, .the centenary of 
the poem, has an interesting article on Byron and 
the Chateau de Chillon in the October number of 
the English Illustrated Magazine. 

A SUDDEN INSPIRATION. 

In the month of April, i8i6, Byron left Eng¬ 
land, passing through Brussels, whence be 
visited the field of Waterloo, and it is said that it 
was during this visit to Brussels that he wrote 
the stanzas in ‘‘ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ” 
dealing with the great battle. From Brussels he 
proceeded up the Rhine to Bale, and thence to 
Berne, Lausanne, and Geneva. At Geneva he 
met Shelley, and the two poets spent most of 
their time together on the lake. Below Lau¬ 
sanne, by the side of the lake, lies Ouchy. Here 
Byron was detained two days by bad weather, 
and here it was he wrote ‘‘ The Prisoner of 
Chillon.” Probably he had just visited the castle, 
with its pillared vaults and ancient halls, and 
apparently he wrote at once while the inspiration 
was still upon him. There is, explains the writer, 
a lack of correspondence between the story as 
(old in the poem and the story as told by history, 
.'ind this proclaims the suddenness and complete¬ 
ness of the inspiration. 

.THE TRUE STORY. 

Byron’s story i.s full of pathos, but it is not the 
historical account of Bonnivard. The Duke of 
Savoy put Bonnivard in prison at Groliic and 
kept him in captivity for two years, not as a pri¬ 
soner for religion, but entirely for affairs of 
State. In 1530, when on a journey, Bonnivard 
was seized by robbers, who handed him over to 
the Duke. On this occasion he was confined in. 
the Castle of Chillon and he remained there with¬ 
out trial till 1536. In that year the Castle was 
captured by the inh.abitants of Berne, at war with 
the Duke, and Bonnivard was released. Return¬ 
ing to Geneva, he found the city was now free 
and that it liad embraced the principles of the 
Reformation. He was made 1 a citizen and in 
1337 became a member of the Council of the Two 
JIundred. History says nothing of his father' 
having been persecuted .and there is no reCdrd of 
any brothers. It does not even say that Bonni¬ 
vard w.is chained to a pillar in a dungeon of the 
Castle^ All this, however, does not detract from 
the beauty of the ptoem, the story of which Will 
continue to appeal to every lover of liberty, and’ 
the Castle will remain to attract multitudes to the 
scene of the heart-rending tragedy. ^ i , 
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INFANT MORTALITY. 

The death of a child appeals in a peculiar way 
to the emotionai side o-f human nature, remarks 
Mi Greenwood, Jnr., at the commencement of 
His paper on the above subject in the Eugenics 
JReview, He summarises the opinion current in 
infiuenlial quarters as follows :— 


A certam aumber of deaths occurring in the first 
year of life are due to causes entirely beyond human 
control. Some children born with grave developmental 
anomalies of the circulatory or nervous systems are 
examples; some cases of premature birth are also 
* instances. These cases, however, although absolutely 
numerous, form but an insignificant proportion of the 
whole number of infant deaths. The bulk of the infant 
deaths are the result of bad ^feeding, bad housing, 
insufficient and unskilled attention, an unhygienic 
envirmiment in the widest sense of the word. The 


removal of these immediate destructive conditions is 


within the sphere of an enlightened system of public 
administration, and we may hope, with a sufficient ex¬ 
penditure of money, brains, and energy, enormously 
to reduce the present rate of infant mortality. In one 
sentence, a low or . high rate of infant mortality is 
mainly a matter of good or bad public health adminis¬ 
tration, actual or possible. 


After discussing the question fully, and giving 
the opinions of foreign specialists, along with 
the result of their research, he sounds a note of 


warmng :— 


What may be termed a collective sense of pity, the 
will to bring light to them that sit in darkness, to raise 
those who haye been struck down in the battle of life, 
is a development of the national conscience which few 
outside a tiny circle of extremists would desire to arrest. 
Even were it true that public efforts to lower the rate 
of infant mortality by increasing the amount of atten¬ 
tion officially devoted to nurslings dui not produce all 
the results claimed for them, it does not follow that 
they should be diminished. But we must remember 
that' the bulk of persons with whom ultimately the 
decision rests, those who find the money, are neither 
very highly educated nor very logically minded. If 
the public-spirited men and women appealing to their 
fellow oitizens on behalf of the children make 


exaggerated claims with respect to the measures they 
advocate, they may at first receive more support than 
would be accorded to modest pretensions. In the long 
run, however, a Nemesis will overtake them. There 
will be the usual revulsion, -the customary recoil from 
exaggerated credulity to exaggerated scepticism. 
Before now useful therapeutic measures have been dis¬ 
credited in consequence of the exaggerated claims made 
on their behalf in first flush of enthusiasm. 


EMPIRE UNIVERSITIES. 


to-day,” and to British Columbia, which is laying 
the foundations of one of the great universities 
of the future, was of sprcial interest:— 

The keynote of the whole Congress was given in the 
splendid uttera.icc of Lord Rosebery’s inaugurnl 
address. It is the voice of the scholar and the states- 
man. “ I do not think any intelligent observer can 
watch the course of the world without seeing that a 
great movement of unrest is passing over it. Whether 
for good or for evil—I cannot doubt for good—it U 
affectii^ not merely England and the Empire, but iS 
affecting the entire universe. After centuries of dead- 
ness it is affecting the East. The Ottoman Empire is 
apparently in the throes of preparation for some new 
development. More striking even thjin that, it has 
touched the dormant millions of China, which for the . 
first time in its history appears likely to take a new 
start and a new development, a new progress to some 
ideal of which we ourselves are incapable. 

“ Is not the whole world in the throes of a travail ^ 
to produce something new to us, something perhaps • 
new to history, something perhaps better than anything 
we have yet known, which it may take long to perfect 
or to achieve, but which, at any rate, means a new 
evolution? We want all the help we can get 
for the purpose of guiding that movement, for the 
purpose of letting it proceed on safe lines that will not 
lead to shipwreck. We need all the men that the 

universities can give us, not merely the higher intelli¬ 
gences that I spoke of, but also the men right through 
the framework of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
whose character and virtues can influence and inspire 
others. I am looking to-day at the universities simply 
as machines for producing men—the best kind of 
machines for producing the best kind of men—who may 
help to preserve our Empire, and even the universe 
itself, f*om the grave conditions under which we seem 
likely to labour.” 


STANDARD OF CHILD 
INTELLIGENCE. 

After a deluge of relativity, men’s minds 
now-a-days are reverting more and more to 
the quest after standards. In a paper in the 
Forum by Edward M. Weyer, on what the 
schools do not teach, we have described, • 
though not under that name, a standard of 
intelligence for children. Much effort, he says, 
has recently been directed to the making of a 
trustworthy scale of intelligence. A distinction 
is now made between the age of the chijjd 
chronologically, physiologically, intellectually, , 
and pedagogically. The Binet tests are to 
ascertain the child’s true mental age. The 
writer thus describes the tests :— 


The Editorial comment of the British 
V C<^mbia Magazine deals with the recenl Con- 
' gress of Universities of the Empire held in 
London. This Congress was described by Prince 
. Arthur of Connat^ht as “ a sort of quintessence 
• eff the -tvis(kwn of ages and the brain-power of 


The eight tasks that any child should creditably per¬ 
form, who has a mental age of seven years, are (i) to 
indicate the omiasions in a figure drawn In outline; 
(a) to give the number of one’s ten fingers; (j) to copy 
a written phrase; (4) to copy a triangle and a diamoDd- 
shaped figure; (5) to rqieal thsee numbers; *t0 
describe .an engraving; b) to eotutt tbirteeB Mpaistt 
penaies; (8) to name four picees of money. 

■ ■■ -' • ‘ 
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WOMEN IN LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Too little attention has been paid to the effect 
of the Reform Bill on the position of women in 
Local Government, says a writer in the English¬ 
woman for November. 

THE EXISTING LAWS. 

In the Manhood Suffrage Bill women are not 
mentioned at all, except in connection with the 
municipal franchise, and then only to take away 
something which some women now enjoy and to 
perpetuate in England and Wales certain dis¬ 
abilities which do not exist in London, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Since 1894 qualified married 
women have been able to vote in district and 
parish council elections and also for guardians 
of the poor, but the Acts of both 1888 and 1894 
disqualified married women from V'oting for 
county and town councils. In 1907, however, the 
Qualification of Women (County and Borough 
Councils) Act contained provisions that a woman 
should not be disqualified by marriage from 
lieing elected as a town or county councillor. 
Since electors only are eligible to these councils 
some revising barristers have held that by neces¬ 
sary implication the Act of 1907 enabled qualified 
married women to have their names included in 
the burgess roll and in the list of county electors. 
In Birmingham, in particular, this point* of law 
has been upheld in their favour. There the' 
names of qualified married women arc on the 
register, and Mrs. Hume Pinsent is a member 
of the City Council. The Reform Bill now 
detei mines this point of law against women. 

DECREEING DISABILITIES. 

Thus the Bill which professes to .sweep away 
,ill anomalies and inequalities of the existing 
I'ranchise Law decrees disabilities for married 
women in England and Wales and makes their 
status different from that of women in Scotland, 
Ireland, and London. A memorial on the sub¬ 
ject to the Prime Minister submits that there is 
no^ good reason why the local government fran- 
cBise in England and Wales should be more 
restricted than that for women in Scotland, Ire¬ 
land, or London, where the disabilities of sex 
and marriage do not exist, and prays that the 
hocah Government Franchise for Women be 
placed on a just and uniform basis throughout 
the country. Should the clause in the Bill pass 
as it now stands, Mrs. Hume Pinsent would be 
ms,<)ualified from continuing her services on the 
Birmingham City Counci). 

The writer also points out the heavy tUsabili- 


ties under which women stand for election oh 
local bodies.' They are seldom adopted as party 'p, 
candidates, and it is seldom they have funds at 
command to carry an independent campaign tO' 
a successful conclusion. Yet no local body in 
these days can dispense with the assistance of *•<! 
women members; their place cannot be taken by * 
any man, however efficient and fair-minded he v 
may be. It is therefore the duty of the locality 
not only to invite suitable qualified women to 
stand, but to be ready to support those who are 
willing to come forward. ' 

Mk. 

WOMEN AND THE REFORM BILL. 

Writing in the Englishwoman for November, 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford claims to have found a 
precedent for the attitude of the Cabinet to the 
Enfranchisement of Women in the religious con¬ 
troversy over the emancipation of the Noncon¬ 
formists and the Catholics in i8a8 and 1829. 

PARALLEL CASES. 

Early in 1828, when the Tories, under Wel¬ 
lington and Peel, were in office. Lord John 
Russell introduced a motion in favour of legisla¬ 
tion to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts. 

The Ministry was divided on the question, but 
refrained from making the motion a party issue. 
Peel, who was leader of the House, spoke 
sirongly against it, but it was nevertheless 
carried by a majority of forty. The Govern¬ 
ment bowed to the will of the House, facilities 
were given for a private Members Bill, and the 
Bill became law. In the same session another 
resolution in favour of the removal of Catholic 
disabilities was moved from the Opposition 
benches by Sir Francis Burdett and carried by a 
small majority on a non-party vote. Ag.ain the 
Ministry was divided, but Peel and Wellington 
were satisfied once more that it was their duty to 
bow to the will of the Commons. This time, 
however, they introduced a Bill of their own in 
the following year. The two cases have fre¬ 
quently been quoted as parallels to the present 
situation. 

WITH DIFFERENCES. 

The question is. Will Mr. Asquith act as did 
his predecessors. Peel and Wdlington? Mr. 
Brailsford would have liked to see a resolution 
or a series of resolutions calling for the 
enfranchisement of women moved before the 
introduction of the Reform Bill, on the under¬ 
standing that the Government would itself pro¬ 
pose and defend their enfranchisement in its ' 
own Bill, should the resolutions have been 
carried. That is sUji^dy an important differeitie 
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between the parallels of 1828 and 1829 and the 
case'of the Manhood Suffrage Bill. Another 
vital point of difference fs that the Catholics ha,d 
two weapons which- women lack. Mr. Brails- 
ford notes that they had votes and that they 
stood behind the bayonets of the Irish regiments, 
'as IVellington had good reason to remember. 

Mr. Brailsford omits to recall Wellington’s 
ifate a year later owing to his refusal to bring in 
a Kieform Bill. . 

OUR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

More Women Wanted. 

» “ The modern woman has at last found her¬ 

self.” This is the opening phrase of an article 
Ob Women in Modern Education contributed by 
Mr. W. R. Lawson to the Parents' Review for 
October. 

RESULTS OF MASCULINE METHODS. 

In less than a lifetime, he w-rites, woman has 
raised herself from the position of a cipher in 
national affairs to that of a new and original 
force. She not only represents the greatest and 
most important change that the past forty years 
have produced in our social and political 
organisation, but she is one of our highest and 
best hopes for the future. Tlie modern woman’s 
rapid rush to the front is having some awkward 
consequences for the modern man. It has laid 
him open to criticism of his methods and preten¬ 
sions more searching than he ever encountered 
before. Hitherto he has only had male criticism 
to endure, and men are not given to outspoken, 
stimulating criticism of each other. The prac¬ 
tical results of this irresponsible habit of the 
masculine mind are flabbiness and indecision, 
which reach their climax in our legislation. It 
is in education that this paralysis of masculine 
effort is most obvious. Equally obvious is one 
possible source of outside help to get the male 
out of the rut he has got into. The modern 
woi^n has brought with her into public life a 
variety of personal qualities and resources, and 
the present day is badly in need of them. She is 
in downright earnest as few men are on the 
great social questions of the day; she retains the 
sense of religion, and she has more of the 
essence of humanity. 

WHAT WOMEN MIGHT HAVE DONE. 

j. The modern .woman is a crusader, and the 
bfusade which makes the most tirgent call upon ‘ 
h&r to-day is education—education in , the 
broadest and most national sense. Mr. Law- 
-Boa, who is the author of John BiM and HU 
Schools, believes that the moatf stswtwjwful 
to^cr is^ |he one who cauAStiroulato, and ehdte 


the largest amount of subjective effort on the 
part of the pupil and his observations in this 
respect are in favour of the women teachers. 
Women are more in their element among 
children than men are. How does it happen 
then that so little use has been made by our 
official educators of the splendid materials at 
their disposal? The only answer which the 
writer can think of is that the educational work 
of women is too human, too personal, to fit into 
a scheme of codes and circulars. Had there 
been more female control over our national 
education millions less would have been wasted 
on palatial school buildings, which are often 
unsuitable and insanitary, and School Boards 
and Education Committees would not have been 
so flooded with codes and circulars from White- * 
hall. 

THE BEST CHARACTER-FORMERS. 

It has indeed been a double misfortune for 
women and for popular education that it had not 
the benefit of complete female co-operation from 
the first. One of the latest catchwords of our 
professional educators is “ home-making.” In 
this art there can be no competition between the 
men and the women teachers. So far home¬ 
making has not been very prominent in the 
educational policy of Whitehall. Moral or 
chaiacler-forming education is badly needed 
to-day, and in a special degree it is women’s 
worn. Given the opportunity, women, con¬ 
cludes Mr. Lawson, will prove themselves the 
best character-formers. 


WANTED—MORE WOMEN 
FACTORY INSPECTORS. 

For twenty years the inspection of factories and 
workshops by women has been part of the indus¬ 
trial machinery of the country, but how inade¬ 
quate is the number of women inspectors is set 
forth by a writer in the Women's Industrial 
News for October. ' • 

EIGHTEEN INSPECTORS TO TWO MILLION 
EMPLOYEES. 

Year after year, says the writer, the report 
of the Principal Lady Inspector of Factories, 
Miss Adelaide M. Anderson, is hidden away in ■ 
that of the Chief Inspector. Last year a staff 
of eighteen women travelled 122,443 miles in the 
vain attempt to attain toeir object—namely, die 
insTCction of the conditions under which neatly 
a,odb,ooo women and girls work in the UaiW 
Kingdom. Only one district enjoys contin)iioa$, 
systematic, ana concentrated In^iqctioa^tlie 
West London Rectal District^ oontaiaii]|' 
registered workplaces and 31,513 e*|*^' 
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womea and girls. When Ac effective woidt 
done within this small area is deducted from the 
whole, the inspection outside this boundary 
would seem farcical, were it not tragic. Within 
this district each workplace is inspected once in 
every two years—not very often, it mpst 1» 
admitted. But outside this district a systematic 
inspection more than once in twenty-five years is 
im^ssible. 

COMPLAINTS OF WORKERS. 

The complaints which the inspectors have to 
deal with must occupy a great deal of time, 
entailing as they often do proseculSons under 
the Factory Act. They are classified according 
to their nature as relating to sanitation and 
safety, illegal employment, truck, etc., etc. 
One inspector finds that complaints received 
from the workers have in nearly every case been 
justified, and says they are most valuable in dis¬ 
closing conditions which could hardly have been 
otherwise detected. Another, speaking of 
special visits spread over so wide an area as that 
of the Midland Division, says that to a worker 
in Grimsby or North Wales the address of a 
woman inspector in Birmingham is of little help. 
Complaints outside the Factory and Truck Acts 
have also to be dealt with. 

INSPFCTORS’ RECORDS. 

Many caScs of children employed in dangerous 
processes can only be discovered by the acci¬ 
dental visit of inspectors. In the pottery in¬ 
dustry much injury is also caused by the 
carrying of heavy weights. One ‘boy of 
thirteen was found carrying a wedge of clay 
weighing 70 lb., while he himself weighed 
only 63 lb. It is on record that the average 
day’s work of certain children in silk mills is 
moistening by the mouth no fewer than thirty 
gross of reel labels. In Ireland another problem 
is the employment of children at too early an 
age, which is made possible by the use of forged 
and altered birth certificates. The most difficult 
problem of all for the inspectors arises out of 
the employment of women before and after 
childbirth. 

EVASION OF THE TRUCK ACTS. 

The writer says little about truck, because 
there is so much that can be written, but two 
ways of evading the Truck Act regulations are 
cited. A system of fines is open to investiga¬ 
tion, but an employer has only to designate as 
•“ bdpus ” a certain part of the sum contracted 
to be paid to the worker, and the questi|m of 
payment is outside jurisdiction. Again, the 
rep^tions may be evaded by what is really a 
dlpdoc^on for defective work being made In the 
i^iae of a reductl^ of wagi& 
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GEORGE MEREDPTHON WOMI^,^*; 

The letters of Gecurge Meredith wrbkh appenr’’ 
in Scribner for October contain some of 
\dews on women and t^ieir demands. . The folr 
lowing was written in 1905 :— 

Since I began to reflect I bave been oppressed by 
injustice done to women, the oonstraint put upon tfm 
natural aptitudes and their faculties, generally muob to 
the degradation of the race I have ndt studied them ■ 
more closely than 1 have men» but with mote affectum, a 
deeper interest in their enfranchisement and de'retop^ 
ment, being assured that women the mdependoM 
mind are needed for any sensible degree of ifrogri^^, 
They wHI so educate their daughters that these will not 
be instructed at the start to think themselves naturally 
inferior to men, because less muscular, and need not 
have recourse to particular arts, feline chiefly, to ^lake 
their way in the world. 

MISSIONARY ADMINISTRATION. , 

The share of women in the Administration of 
Missions is the subject of an article by Minna Q. ^ 
Gollock in the October issue of the International ^ 
Review of Missions. 

THE church’s DUTY TO WOMEN. 

The writer begins by pointing out how the 
“ prudent silence ” of the Edinburgh Conference 
as to the share of women in the administrative 
work of missions stimulated the consideration 
of a subject which had been latent in many 
minds—namely, the co-operation of meiv'^and 
women in missionary administration. The Con¬ 
ference of the Missionary Societies of the 
United Kingdom took up the matter and 
appointed a Committee to investigate and report 
upon it. In the report the word “ co-opera¬ 
tion ” stands for the fellow-working of men and 
women at the same task by means of the same 
organisation, and the Committee is strongly 
persuaded of the desirability of ail possible co^ 
operation, in the fullest sense of the word, 
between men and women in the administration 
of missions both at home and abroad. Women 
serve on Royal Commissicrns, University 
Senates, Boards of Education, etc., and find thb 
value of their opinion estimated apart ftpin all 
question of sex. But on Missionary Boards 
such an opportunity is generally denied them. 

co-operation of men and women. 

The bulk of the work of missions at home iS' 
in the hands of women; women raise the myriad' 
small sums which form the general funds of 
societies, and everywhere their activities are int 
creasing. Women’s work cannot be stayeC'*' 
Co-operation between men and women! it w 
claimed, would tend towards simplification and 
lessen the danger of over-organisation, and it*' 
would protdde needed reinforcement fdr Mis¬ 
sionary Committees. k i- ^ 
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GERMAI^ SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. 

A.WftiTEK in La Revue of October isth, M. 
’ rauf Louis, considers the nioment opportune to 
examine the conditions of present-day Socialism 
in Germany. 

% c6-operation of women. 

The first part of his article is devoted to 
statistics, which show that, numerically speak- 


'i ing, German Social Democracy is the most 
vigorous Socialist pjrty in the world.' The 
. writer is much struck by the relative importance 
of the feminine element in the party. From the 
v- outset the leaders have realised that the party 
‘ oould not be powerful unless it included within 
I'V tbs fold men and women and youth. It is found 
*that when a woman joins a party she attends its 
' incfling-, and meets her friends there, and she 
has not the desire to keep her husband at home 
jfe and prevent him taking part in political activity. 

, But that is only one reason for spreading the 
^ prc^aganda among women. Of what use is a 
C proletarian movement in which half the prole- 
, tariate remains indifferent, and that half the 
worst remunerated? Young boys and girls are 
, carefully instructed in the Socialist doctrines by 
orators—one is almost tempted to say special 
15 professors—who, in the large cities, give regular 
5 GOuri» and teach the essential facts. Moreover, 
'' the party runs eighty journals to spread the 
I' light. 

WH-AT HAS BEEN GAINED. 

What is the value of the action of German 
Social Democracy, and is this action propor- 
' tionate to the vigour of its growth? In the 
Reichstag the rdle of the Social Democrats con¬ 
sists in demanding the widest extension of public 
^ ■ liberty and the liberty of workers—the right of 
coalition, the right to strike, the right to think, 
write, hold meetings—but more especially the 
right to spread their propaganda without 
reserve. While they 'defend the liberties which 
* * they hiiVe acquired, denounce the authoritativc- 
’ ness, pf the Sovereign and the Ministry, and 
propoSe Constitutional modifications which will 
f increase the prerogatives of those elected by the, 
^ ■ pet^le and reduce those of the executive, their 
i desire Is to better the conditions of labour, to 
'“ obtain legislation to prevent unemployment and 
s any other scotirge which threatens the workjng 
» classes. The party wages a constant campaign 
*: ai'ainst armaments, Pan^Germanism, and 
colonial imperialism. 

«■' FUTURE OF THE MOVEMEHT. 


consciousness of class has grown up< among the 
workers, making them regard themselves tnore 
and more as a nation. Even the army has lost 
its prestige and war is no longer a national 
industry. Yet it is true that the more positive 
and precise results of Socialism are still awaited. 
So far its attitude has been more defensive than 
offensive. Notwithstanding its no Deputies in 
the Reichstag and 4i millions of electors, it has 
not succeeded in im];osing on that assembly a 
single legislative decision which would be a step 
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A German view of how all the governio^ daises exhort the 
German peasant to increase his family. 

towards the solution of its own programme. In 
Germany the question is being asked. Shall the 
Social Democratic Party hold to its old methods,, 
or shall it have recourse to new ones, perhaps 
more dangerous and audacious, but more capable 
of achieving immediate results? There arCimany 
indications that Social Democracy is talcing, 
account of the peril of its present limited action. 
The*intellectual labour which is at , work in it, 
and the desire for its repression expressed in 


During the last forty years the temperament . 

■ of the-German people las been transformed;. Government circles after the last election, 
(be sntical sense ha# been developed, and a together with the reinforcement of emplOyert’ 









organisations, may be preparing a rootfe vehe¬ 
ment social conflict for the a^r future. 

LABOUR AND WAGES IN JAPAN 

According to “ N.," in The Japan Magazine, 
Japan is, like England, suffering from labour 
unrest. Looking back no further than the past 
five years, there have been no less than 140 
strikes among Japanese labourers, involving 
protest on the part of at least 20,000 workmen; 
and it may be said that almost every month 
shows a remarkable tendency to increase, "^e 
whole question of labour and wage fluctuation 
in Japan is a very interesting one, a grasp of 
which will enable one to understand what to 
expect in the Japanese industrial world of the 
near future. During the last twenty years 
•wages in Japan have in most cases almost 
doubled. Most economists would be inclined to 
attribute this to the constant increase in the rise 
.of prices that has marked the course of Japan’s 
progress for the same period; but a survey of 
the conditions will show that the rise in wages 
• has been out of all proportion to the rise in 
prices. The cause of wage fluctuation in Japan 
seems to lie to a great extent outside the ques¬ 
tion of prices. Of course, the rise in prices has 
lieen a marked feature of the material progress 
of the world during the last ten years; but it is 
s.ife to say that the steady rise in the cost of 
living has bSeen more phenomenal in Japan than 
in any other land, almost every necessity of life 
being nearly twice the price it w ns twenty years 
ago. At the same time, the rise in wa^es htis 
been even more remarkable. Taking, for 
example, the year 1873 as the basis of too, we 
have wages for common l.abour in 1887 at 133, 
a rise of 33 per cent, in fourteen years; but this 
is small compared with the rise during the 
ensuing twenty-three years, which was three 
times as much. The wages of maidservants, 
which in 1887 were only 67 sen a month exclu¬ 
sive of food, which in Japanese homes is always 
given with wages, had by 1897 increased to 
. 1.24 yen per month, and in 1910 to 2.96 yen, 
which, taking 100 as a basis for 1887, would 
mean 440, or a fourfold increase. Skilled labour 
is stated to be so scarce in Japan as to be at a 
premium. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND 
A MINIMUM WAGE. 

Reginald Lbnnard, in the Economic Review. 
states^ his reasons for believing that the good 
results of the proposed minimum wage legisla¬ 
tion for agricultural labourers are sufficidlltly 
assured, and the evil consequences of a suf¬ 
ficiently ^nebulous and doubtful character to 
juMify the ^periinent. TT^e surgery of State 


action, he asjg^^s, must fiot be refus^ ^ 

because it is painful. The patient is in {Ktio tut T 
it is. 

In 'Considering the economic consequences j 
which might possibly follow from a determina¬ 
tion of wage-rates, if carefully devised, it Is 
necessary to deal with various hypotheses. The - 
law might leave unaffected the industrial eflSci- 
ency of either masters or men, or Hbth of them. _ ,• 
Or it might improve it in either or both cases. ^ * 
Or it might damage the efficiency of either or ^ 
both parties. Into the various possible com¬ 
binations of these hypothetical contingencies it ^ 
is hardly needful to enter. Nor need the last 
of them—the supposition that efficiency might % 
deteriorate in consequence of minimum wage 
regulations—be very seriously considered. Re¬ 
taining the power of dismissal, farmers are not 
likely to tolerate a falling-off in the work .of men 
to whom they are compelled to pay higher „ 
wages. And unless the determination increased • 
the efficiency of the labourers in a greater pro- , 
portion than their wages, there seems no reason 
to suppose that it would have a detrimental 
effect upon the skill or energy of the employers. 

If the labourers’ work improved precisely in 
proportion to their wages, the cost of their 
labour would be unchanged, and the employer’s 
position would remain as it was before. If there 
was no improvement in the labour, or an im¬ 
provement less than proportional to the risfe in 
wages, the farmers’ cost of production would 
be incieased. In this case the marginal or least 
efficient employers would either have to improve 
their methods or be driven over the margin into 
bankruptcy ; and it follows that they could only 
be replaced by better men. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR 
APPRENTICESHIP. 

Mr. Cyril Jackson, writing in the Edinburgh 
Review, refers to the decay of apprenticeship, 
and argues that some other means must be 
found to ensure reduction of uneducated boy 
labour :— 

The onlv feasible way is to extend the period Of POm. 
piilsory school attendance, and to use the additional 
school tune, partly or wholly, for industrial trainint. 

Apprenticeship of a kind will doubtless remain in 
some trades, more especially in the artistic crafts— e.g , 
silversmithing and cabinet-making. Perhaps it will eOn. ^ 
tinue m coach and motor building, and in the printinc ^ 
trades it- may be maintained by a strong trade union 
with a shortened term of years. In the building trades 
It has already almost disappeared. Even the plumbers, 
who seemed likely by the nature of theUDsrork to require 
more special training, are finding it less important as 
iron replaces lead. The engineering trades, long the 
stronghold of the apprentice, are burning more and 
more the borne of sp^ialised processes. Only premium 
and privilege apprentices, who are in tyaining for posts 
as foremen and sub-managers, are now getting an sdl- 
round training; the ordinary ^prentket ate ptluei^ ^ 
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. BOYS UNDISCIPLINED. 

Boys to-day suffer from the want of control 
and discipline \vhich the old apprenticeship sys- 
teiB gave them. Neither employer nor parents 
can exercise effective control:— 

The result Hf this want of supervision is seen m in- 
' stability of character, in restlessness and irregularity at 
WOrki in fine, the boy loses those very qualities which 
command future success and which he was acquiring at 
school. For, whatever the shortcomings of the school, 
the discipline in them is remarkable and the diligence 
and regularity of the clAldren beyond all praise. Prac¬ 
tically to-day no compulsion is required, and all the 
children who are not prevented by sickness, or some 
other unavoidable accident, attend daily with cheerful 
punctuality, and inside school give ready O'bedience and 
attention to the teachers. To turn the boys out of school 
t at the age of fourteen, when their intelligence is just 
• beginning to quicken, and to give them over to un¬ 
bounded independence when they have no capacity for 
gelf-government, is as thoroughly bad from the point 
bf view of character as it is absurd on educational 
grounds. Under present conditions three-fourths of 
them give up all idea of further education when they 
leave school. Even if they were willmg to attend even 
ing schools, their hours of labour are too long to leavt 
them really fit to receive instruction. 

EXPERIENCE IN MUNICH. 

As apprenticeship lasted until twenty-one, Mr. 
Jackson ddes not think that compulsory con- 
einttation school for half the day up to the age 
of eighteen is too much to require. In Munich 
general classes are held for those not engaged 
in the crafts. In the summer seven to nine 
hours a week are devoted to school, made up, as 
a rule, by taking one afternoon from 2 p.m. to 
'S p.m., another from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m., and the 
rest on Sunday. In the winter, in the building 
trades at any rate, twelve hours a week are 
^nt in education, the hours so occupied being 
from 5 p.m. to 7 p.m. daily. 

HOW TO MEET THE COST. 

How would the additional cost be met? Mr. 
Japiaito answers 

Ak«h among the civilised countries of the world the 
United Kingdom compels cbildreii to go to school at the 
early age of five, whether their parents wish it or not. 
In addition, children between the ages of three and five 
are received gratuitously in schools provided out of 
public revenue, if their parents choose to send them. 
Education at these ages is a farce; and the infant 
schools, though maintained at a very great cost, are 
really Iitt|e more than crtchee and playgrounds. It is 
Submitted that the age of compulsion in this conntry 
%k!ght reasonably be raised to seven, leaving it still 
optional to parents to send their children below that age, 
pit to that event charging fees. The lesulting economy 
in paUic expenditure would render possible the extension 
bf the iehool ^e as advocated above, and the establish- 
ntottt of efficient system of half-time scbooltos for 
hays who have already started to earn a livipc. 


TRM)ES UNION CONGRESS AND 
SEAMEN. 

Merchant Jack, the man whose day is twepty- 
four hours for the whole of the seven days of 
the week—Sunday and Monday and all the rest 
that God sends—was, judging by the special 
report in the Nautical Magazine, well represented 
at the Workers’ Parliament. Mr. Jackson, 
Secretary of the Seamen and Firemen’s Union, 
in moving a resolution providing for efficient 
manning of ships and the safety of passengers 
and crew, said 

he spoke on behalf of those whom Samuel Plimsoll had 
described as the votelcss and voiceless toilers of the 
deep. Shore workers had no conception of the hard¬ 
ships that seamen had to undergo at the present time. 
In tSso this country owned five million tons of ship¬ 
ping, and there were 241,880 men and boys engaged in 
the trade, but to-day, in igia, though the tonnage of- 
sbippmg was 18,800,000, there were only 274,460 to do 
the work The tonnage bad increased by 275 per cent., 
and the men who had to do the labour and carried their 
lives in their hands only went up 16 per cent. The. 
world had been startled of late by the increase in the 
number of ships which had proved to have been lost 
by insufficient and inefficient manning. In those cases 
the vessels were being heavily insured, so that it did' 
not matter very much to their owners whether they were 
lost or not Seamen were not concerned with the pro¬ 
perty, but they were concerned with the human life 
which was thus needlessly sacrificed A Royal Com 
mission which sat in i8q<;, whilst bringing about the 
concession that there should be six deck hands on all 
ships of over 700 tons register and 120 i*et in length, 
at the same time put it into the power of Ihe shipowning 
fraternity, bv introducing the “ not proven ” clause in 
the “ articles,” to bring men on board the ship who 
knew as much about sailor’s work as a pig knew about 
astronomy. . . . Let them look at the tragedy recently 
enacted vwhen the finest example of marine architecture 
in the world—the Titamr —was lost with 1,674 lives, 
and as an old seaman be asserted that the Board of 
Trade were responsible for the loss of life in that 
disaster. When the boats of the Titanic were put out 
there were insufficient men to man them, and if the 
tea had been bad there would have been more lost of 
life. 

HAPPINESS AND SOCIALISM IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 

In the Forum Mr. Hugh H. Lusk, a New, 
Zealander himself, describe the recent develop¬ 
ments in his Dominion as illustrations of prac¬ 
tical Socialism :— 

Their application to a small nation of one million 
citizens during twenty years has enormously incteated 
the wealth, contentment and bappine» of tbs wik^e 
people, and not of a small class of that people only a its 
application to a large natkifi of ninety-five ntdllions * 
would, the writer is convinced, have a similar efftct. If 
so, it is Socialism, not theoretical but practical. It i* 
this; but it seems to him it is aomethlag more than this 
—it is the reira of justice and fair play to idl; df 
bnAerbood and kindness to all, especially to tboM who 
haw hitherto been deprived of diese tbtogs toy tht 
supposed benefit of oiben. In a word, U is aa nSprIi 
and already a largely successful effort, to ooaty tg^nai 
principles to a rational oonclustolt., '' « 
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CHORAL MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 

Professor Bantock's Views. 

Mr. Granville Bantock, says Mr. Robert J. 
Buckley in the October Pall Mall Magazine, is 
aggressive, a born pioneer. Up to the present 
he has written about forty thick folio volumes 
of music, covering the whole range of the art, 
yet he did not take up music seriously till he 
was twenty. 

• 

ORCHESTRAS TOO BIG. 

Speaking of the musical prospect in England, 
Professor Bantock told his interviewer it was 
hopeful. Things are looking up; we are pro¬ 
gressing steadily. But orchestral music has 
developed towards megalomania. Bands are 
becoming too big, for financial reasons. Com¬ 
posers write for the band, making the chorus 
secondary; but the result is that the chorus gets 
six months’ rehearsal and the band, the pre¬ 
dominant partner, only a few hours’. To have 
a sufficient number of band rehearsals might 
cost several hundred pounds. The result is im¬ 
perfection. Orchestras are too expensive, and 
the composer who relies on orchestral effects 
must suffer. We must return to orchestras of 
moderate dimensions. Strauss has taken instru¬ 
mental music as far as it can go; Debussy has 
shown how much can be done with a small 
orchestra. England is primarily a ^ singing 
nation, and our true and safe course of develop¬ 
ment is on choral lines. Every village in Ger¬ 
many has its orchestra; every village in Eng¬ 
land and Wales has its choral society. At the 
Blackpool and Southport Festivals Professor 
Bantock says he was amazed to hear all sorts 
of choirs singing the music of Bach and Brahms, 
and singing it expressively and intelligently. 

A musician's hobbies. 

Referring to music in the Birmingham Uni¬ 
versity, Mr. Bantock said the desire was to 
produce musicans who will emulate Sibelius, 
Strauss and Debussy, in his opinion the best 
orchestral writers living. He also named 
Frederick Delius as a truly great musician, one 
of the most interesting of living British com¬ 
posers. The Professor has many hobbies. 
Napoleonic literature is one, and his shelves con- 
•tain. thirty-six volumes of Napoleon’s letters. 
Another is Asiatic travel. He is familiar with 
Persian, French, Arabic and Greek, and he 
knows enough Japanese to enable him to read 
the titles of Hokusai’s drawings. A Buddha 
ffttai a Llama mofmstery in Tibet is his mascot- 


WELSH MUSIC. 

t 

The recent Esteddfod at Wrexham, says a 
writer in fVales for October, marked the high- 
water mark of success—in regard to the magni- 
tude of the audiences and the number and ex- ' 
cellence of the competitors. Financially, also, ^ 
it was a success, for, notwithstanding the out- 
lay of £5,000, there was a surplus of ;^l,ooo, ■;< 
Yet, we read, criticism has not been wanting. 

fi 

a CRY FOR REFORM. 

Mr. Granville Bantock, in delivering the 
adjudication on the chief choral competition, 
pointed out that Welsh music was in serious 
danger of losing its individuality and pre- f 
eminence under the present condition of compe¬ 
titions at the Eisteddfod, and he urged Welsh- 
men to establish a Welsh National School of 
Music if they desired to retain for Wales its 
position as the home of the first musical race in 
the British Isles. Many other suggestions for 
reform were made. Eminent musicians in ' 
Wales have time and again been pointing out 
the sterility of the festival in the domain of 
music, and the writer agrees that no music of 
commanding merit is being fostered under its ' 
aigis. Also there has of late been a marked 
depreciation in quality of the literary output. 
Thus a cry has gone forth for drastic reform 
of the old institution. 

CHINESE DRAMA. 

M. G. DU Banzemont contributes to La Revue 
of October ist an interesting article on Contem¬ 
porary Chinese Drama. 

Scenic representations accompany religious 
festivals and every year, at the time tutelary * 
divinities are solemnly venerated, a temporary ’ 
theatre is improvised in front of the temple. In 
some large towns, however, permanent theatres rt 
have been erected, where plays are performed all ', 
the year round, except during the first month of 
the year and the time of mourning for an 
Emperor recently deceased. The stage is a • 
simple platform with two doors. All the per¬ 
formers enter together by one door and go off by ' 
the other. There is no curtain. When one act 
is finished the performers go off and others come ' 
on. At one performance, usually a dozen one- 
act pieces are given. Admission is free, but ,» 
refreshments have to be paid for. Eating and .] 
drinking, the public follow the performance. 
The stage may be at the south, east, or north ‘, 
side, but never at the west side of the buildit^, * 
generally regarded as the unlucky side. Scenery _. 
is represented by tables piled < up one above 'J 
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another^ representing mountains to climb or 
ramparts to storm. The costumes are of silk 
or gcJd and silver brocade for an Emperor, a 
general, or other high personage. The people 
are dressed as in real life. All the parts are 
played by men, women’s parts being taken by 
' boys. It is only during the last century or so 
that women might go to the theatre. The plays 
may be military and historical in character, or 
they may have to do with everyday life. The 
writer analyses several of them. 

^klR. BERNARD SHAW IN FRANCE. 

1 Recently two of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays 
have been performed in Paris, but his work is 
still little known in France. M. Charles Cestre 
has now published a study of Mr. Shaw, and in 
the first October number of La Revue M. Emile 
Faguet “ tallcs about Mr. Shaw with M. 
Cestre.” 

Neither writer knows what to make of Mr. 
Shaw. To M. Cestre his plays appear pro¬ 
foundly philosophical. Though the paradox is 
his medium M. Cestre finds him profound and 
serious. M. Faguet, on the other hand, sees 
nothing but paradox pure and simple in the 
plays. Mr. Shaw, he says, has not the tran¬ 
quillity, the calm, the moderation of Ibsen. His 
personages are not solid, they have no pleni¬ 
tude; everything is on the surface! In Ibsen 
one feels this plenitude. One feels why Nora 
leaves husband and children to recover her soul, 
and that there is foolish vanity but also some 
remorse in her determination. It is seldom one 
feels anything like that in Mr. Shaw’s plays. 
He is not sincere in the real sense of the word. 
He amuses himself; he is a Swift. He is both a 
clown and a preacher, but M. Cestre thinks he 
is a preacher dressed as a clown, while M. 
JFaguet is inclined to believe he is a clown 
dressed as a preacher. He is consumed with 
, humour; humour has made him its eternal prey. 
M. Faguet doubts whether there is anyone in 
Europe with more wit. The plays performed at 
Paris were not a success. The French are 
biasi as to paradox, and the plays are too Eng- 
' lish. Mr. Shaw depicts only what he sees. 
Shakespeare and Moliire depicted much more 
than they saw and became European in conse¬ 
quence. Mr. Shaw’s plays might be described 
as paradox versus hypocrisy, humour versus 
cant. 

SONGS OF RUSSIAN EXILES. 

' A SwlSDisH musician', William Hartfeld, con¬ 
ceived the idea of visiting the prisons of Siberia 
j to collect the songs of the people who furnish 
;ihe!f contingent to these “houses of death.” 


It was not an easy matter to arrange, but finally 
with the aid of M. Stolypin, himself a lover of 
music and national songs^ he was enabled Jo 
undertake his quest. In La Revue of October 
I St Ldonie Sidnicka gives an account of his 
enterprise. 

Arrived at Tobolsk, the exiles declared they 
knew no songs, but the governor of the prisoh 
explained to M. Hartfeld that songs, other than 
those of the Church, were prohibited in all the 
prisons. It needed the most categorical declara¬ 
tion on the part of the governor that they would 
not be puniished this time if they sang for the 
visitor before any of the prisoners would admit 
their ability to sing and play. Finally, under 
a conductor chosen from their number, they per¬ 
formed a whole series of songs of the most 
diverse character. During his travels in Siberia 
M. Hartfeld collected and transcribed 120 songs 
and melodies, some as sung by the convicts and 
others as sung by the people of foreign races 
who inhabit different parts of the country. In 
the prisons musical instruments are forbidden, 
but the prisoners used combs to play th'eir 
accompaniments, marking the rhythm by clank¬ 
ing their fetters. 


TWO WANDERING MINSTRELS. 

The master of all the Minnesingers, Walther 
von der Vogelwelde, is the subject of an interest¬ 
ing article by Mr. Henry Bett in the October 
number of the London Quarterly Review. 

r 

THE MASTER MINNESINGER. 

During the last half century there has been a 
remarkable renewal of interest in the lyrical 
poetry of the Middle Ages and Walther von der 
Vogelweide (about 1170-1230) has been acclaimed 
afresh the greatest Minnesinger of South Ger¬ 
many. Many of his poems have been modernised 
and translations have made them accessible, 
though the translators are compelled to admit 
that reproduction of the original is almost a 
hopeless undertaking. As a minstrel Walther 
wandered from castle to castle and court to 
court, and passed his life depending on the fickle 
patronage of princes. One erf these castles was 
the famous castle of the Wartburg, the home of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary. Legend makes him* 
play a jMominent part in the Stogerkrieg, oi* 
poetic contest, of 1206, when Landgraf Hermann 
summoned the best-known poets of the day to a 
trial of skill at this castle. ‘ ' 

Ap^t from the politics of his time, many of 
Walther’s poems are difficult to understand. 
But it may be Mid he always denounced the 
Papacy and totrfc the side of the Emigre 
German nationaKty and his pdeips exercised a 
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widespread influence. His lyrics, ia strange con¬ 
trast, belong to a dainty World of fancy, and 
deal with gay ladies and gallant knights in {dace 
of flattering courtiers and mercenary priests, 
Kaisers and Popes. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE STABAT MATER. 

A very different type of minstrel was Jacopone 
of Todi, about whom Mr. Jam^s Foster writes in 
the Holbom Review for October. Converted to 
the faith of St. Francis, Jacopone (1230-1306) 
became a wanderer among the mountains, sing¬ 
ing hymns and songs, for some ten y^rs. Then 
we hear of him entering a monastery, and later 
he was involved in a strife with Pope Boni¬ 
face VIII., the Pope who was the ultimate cause 
. of Dante’s banishment. As a writer of Latin 
hymns he is best known as the author of " Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa,” familiar in the translation 
beginning ” At the cross, her station keeping.” 
His Italian poetry was written in the dialect of 
the people. It consists of satires, penitential 
. hymns, etc Mr. John Addington Syraonds 
attempted some English renderings, but ac¬ 
knowledged that translation was almost im¬ 
possible. 


WHISTLER LITERATURE. 

The autumn (October) issue of the Bookman 
is a double number containing two special 
articles on Whistler—one by Mr. Joseph Pen¬ 
nell, joint author with Mrs. Pennell ^ of the 
“ Authorised Life of Whistler,” and the other 
by Mr. G. S. Layard. 

Never were the words “ He being dead yet 
speaketh ” better exemplified than in the case of 
Whistler, writes Mr. Pennell. “ The idle 
apprentice ’ ’ happily lived long enough to know 
that his place was among the great. Almost all 
his important canvases have been secured by the 
most important galleries, and his few great 
pictures still in private collections will be 
• acquired by other galleries as soon as opportu¬ 
nities offer. In portraiture, in his nocturnes 
and marines, he is the modern master; in etch¬ 
ing he is the supreme artist of all time, and his 
pastels, water-colours, and lithographs are 
among the triumphs of the art of our day, 
aSserts Mr. Pennell. Moreover, Whistler’s 
theories are accepted by those who never knew 
he propounded them as well as by thoie who 
knew he was right when he Uttered them. It is 
<^y fline years since he died, and in that short 
time over sixteen books about him have been 
putdiuhed, < Mr. Pennell in his article has Some¬ 
thing td say of a number of these. Mr. Layard’s 
arijiHe is based on the “ Memories of WbistJer ” 
by Mr. T- R. Way. > • 


IN LADY STREET., 

Mr. John Dkinkwater is a poet with a sense • 
of colour, and his contribution to the Fortnightly 
will be appreciated by all who seek to discover 
romance and sentiment, even in mean streets. 
The poem is entitled ” In Lady Street 

All day long the traffic goes 
In Lady Street by dingy lowt 
Of aloven bouses, tattered abopa^ 

Fried fish, old clothes and fortune-telleii.— 

Tall trams on silver shining rails, ' < 

With grinding wheels and swaying topst 
And lorries with their corded bales, / * 

And screeching cars. “ Buy, buy ! ” the sellers 
Of rags and bones and sickening meat 
Cry all day long in Lady Street 


Yet one grey man in Lady Street 

Looks for the sun. 

.all day long 

A time IS singing in his head » 

Of youth in Gloucester lanes. He hears 
The wmd among the barley-blades. 

The tapping of the woodpeckers 
On the smooth beeches, thistle-spades 
Slicing the sinewy roots; he Sees 
The hooded filberts in the copse 
Beyond the loaded orchard trees, 

The netted avenues of hops; 

He smells the honeysuckle thrown 
Along the hedge. He lives alone, 

Alone—^yet not alone, for sweet 
Ate Gloucester lanes m Lady Street. 


THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE. 

The Royal Victoria Hall has again started Its 
wonderful musical education of the masses. On 
October 3rd the grand costume recital of 
“ Lohengrin ” was given to a crowded audience. 
Surely whenever the attempt to have a national 
subsidised c^ra house in London ts made, the 
promoters should consult Miss Lilian Baylis, the' 
repository of all the secrets of the late Miss' 
Cons, who, in spite of the supposed indifference 
of the working classes to good music, has been 
able to show practically that this indifference is 
all rubjush, and that, presented to them in their 
own home, as it were (for the Royal Victoria 
Hall is a true palace of the people), they a^{»e- 
ciate it as fully as the most aristocratic audience ’ 
could do. 

The programme for the season will include 
“ Faust,” “ Tannhauser,” " Rigoletto," ” Frg 
Diavolo,” and " The Daughter of the Regi¬ 
ment,” etc., and the presentation of these special 
(^eras, so modestly described as costume* 
recitals, takes place on Thursday nfgfats. The 
prices range from ad. to as. 

It can easily be understood that help is needed 
to suplcment these low prices, and those ,wl» 
wish to encourage so grtet b work should wilte 
to Miss BayUs, at the Royal Victoria 
Waterloo Road. i" 






The Reviews Reviewed. 


f ' THE PORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

A PERUSAL of this month's Fortnightly is a 
' liberal education in itself; affairs at home and 
abroad are illuminated by writers who have 
.achieved the proud position of prophets and 
^ ^ popes; diiefest among these is Mr. Sidney Low, 
• i* Whose article “ Towards an Imperial Foreign 
' ^oficy ’’ shows how far we have travelled since 
,t the Treaty of Berlin, of which he caustically 
Says:— 

But the provisions of that Art have been so per- 
i’ sistently ignored and so grossly violated that it would 
be superfluous nsagnanimity on our part to sacrifice our¬ 
selves in order to maintain its tarnished sanctity. Turkey 
is no longer our froUgi The grievances of the Eastern 
Christians, though we may sympathise with them as 
humane individuals, do not concern us as politicians. 

■ And Mr. Low goes on to point out that:— 

f Out duty lies elsewhere It is to secure, consolidate, 
and develop the world dtmiinion of which the British 
Islands constitute the European outwork and centre. We 
must have allies, it is true, but the allies should be those 
of our own Empire. We should maintain our naval 
superiority, not by calling to our assistance another 
European navy or another navy in the I'ar hast, but bj 
developing the maritime resources of our own self- 
governing States. And we should recognise that though 
the period of expansion for us may have passed into the 
stage of concentration, this is not the case with others 
We must look without hostility or undue jealousy upon 
the efforts of our Continental neighbours to create areas 
of activity and exploitation for themselves Our term 
of commercial and maritime greatness is not closed; 
but the monopoly has gone from us, and we must make 
OUT count with the fact. 

We deal elsewhere with the vexed question of 
Osnservative policy outlined in two articles, 
“ Unionist Prospects ” and “ Conservatism and 
' Free Trade,” and can only note Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner’s estimation of “ Mr. Churchill and 
Federation ” when he writes :— 

The operations of these little parliaments would not 
subserve any national tradition, for no cunning geo- 
1 graphical patchwork could be made to reflect any real 
divisions of race, speech, custom, tradition, or even 
^ industry. England is one and indivisible. 

.No less than three writers deal with some 
s issue of the Balkan trouble. Mr. Percy F. 

• Martin inveighs against Sir Edward Grey’s too 
ready adhesion to “ The Mpnroe Doctrine,” and 
Mr. Zangwill is interesting in his article ’* The 
( 'Awkward Age of the Women’s Movement,” 
although he has but cold comfort to offer those 
«- who refuse tib " wait and see.” His prognosti¬ 
cation is not hopeful:— 

It All things considered, 1 am afraid the Suffrage Move- 
; ment will have to make up its mind to wait for the next 
1 . Parliament. There is more hope for fhe ptematore 
ooltapse of this Parliament than for its paMing of a 


Suffrage Bill or clause And at the general election, 
whenever it comes. Votes for Women will be put on the 
programme of both parties The Conservatives will 
offer a mild dose, the Liberals a democratic. Whichever 
falls at the polls, the principle of Women’s Suffrage will 
be safe. ' 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Sir Ma^ Waechter has few rivals as a 
crus.nder, and he is now shaming the petty poli¬ 
ticians by a campaign which should secure the 
future peace of the world. The main argument 
IS set forth by Sir Max in his article “The 
Federation of Europe—Is it possible?” The 
average man will answer “ No! ” and con¬ 
tentedly go on paying his ever-increasing taxes 
instead of joining himself to the crusade for 
peace—and economy. Here is the shame :— 

I hav€ proposed to the Sovereign and the Govern 
ment of every lountry in Europe that there should 
be a political federation of all the European stales on 
this basis, that all countries should accept the status 
QUO, and that the independence of the several States 
should be maintained to the fullest extent Only abso 
lutcly necessary sacrifices should be asked for the fede 
ration of States, and all that is really required can be 
reduced to two points — 

1 That the foreign Office should always, and the 
Military and Naval Command should, in time of war, 
be under one control—most probably in the hands of a 
permanent Conference of the Great Powers. 

2 That there should be, for the whole of Europe, one 
tariff, alid Free Trade throughout Europe, or condi 
tioDs approximating as nearly as possible to hree Trade 
if insuperable difficulties should make absolute Free 
Trade unobtainable. 

Tnere is a growing feeling of restiveness 
amongst conscientious M.P.’s at their impotence 
in all matters under the close hand of the 
Foreign Office. This feeling is voiced by Mr. 
Philip Morrell in his article “ The Control of 
Foreign Affairs,” in which he suggests the 
formation of a Standing Committee. Mr. J. 
Howard Whitehouse deals with “ Parliament 
and the White Slave Traffic Bill,” and claims 
that Clause I. is vital to the effective working of 
the Act when passed. Dr. Richard Maclaurin 
writes on “ Presidential Candidates and the 
Trust Problem in America'”; and Professor 
Edward Browne shows Russia to be the enemy 
to Persian nationality in his review of ” The 
Present Situation in Persia.” He writes 
despairingly:— 

Little less than a miracle can now save Persia, and 
those who now teach the doctrine that there is no 
morality m. international politics have long thought, in 
practice if not in words, the necessary preliminary that 
there is no God of Justice, and therefore no hope of 
any Divine intervention on behali^of n nation which !■ 
bleeding to death befoxe out eyes, 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

The October number is distinguished by its 
judicial article on the Ulster question, which is 
the most formidable criticism of Carsonism that 
has yet appeared in Conservative quarters. 
That, and the papers on the Panama Canal and 
this year’s cricket, have been separately noticed. 

browning’s achievement. 

A very careful and slightly preciose criticism of 
Browning’s poetry comes from the pjn of Percy 
Lubbock. He speaks of Browning as a spiritual 
adventurer born out of due time. What turned 
him from the set play form to the dramatic 
monologue “ was his lack of power to grasp a 
character as opposed to his Immense and vaiied 
power to grasp a mood.” ” On that side of 
character-drawing which is analysis, he cannot 
be surpassed for certainty and swiftness of 
touch; while when it comes to the synthetic 
grasp of the myriad fragments he fails us.” He 
was later to show a power of character-drawing 
beyond anything to be found in plays. Guido 
and Pompilia and Caponsacchi are char.acters 
conceived and held in the fullest sense. ” It 
was not bec.iuse he failed to feel with his charac¬ 
ters, but extictly because he felt with them Ux> 
promptly and easily that his drama wants 
body.” Mr. Lubbock thus appraises Browning’s 
chief distinction :— 

Not the evasion of life, which anyhow claims us again 
soon enough, but the translation of the whole of it to 
the level of passion—that was Browning’s aclhevemcnt, 
ind it has almost been his alone 

No one else, not Shakespeare himself, has written 
poetry of this order in an atmosphere where life—life 
which, whatever happens, has to he lived from dav to 
day—can be sustained and continued Nothing in the 
necessities of ordinary existence is contradicted by these 
poems at their greatest intensity 

His 18 the passion which has not for an instant 
shrunk from the work of understanding itself. In 
nearly the whole of Browning’s poetry there is no touch 
that IS either hysterical or sentimental. 

WHO REALLY RULED THE ROMAN EMPIRE? 

Professor Haverfield reviews Roman history 
since Mommsen, whose unique and epoch- 
making power he contrasts to the disadvantage 
of Ferrero’s romantic reconstructions. Over 
against the Italian’s transformation of Augustan 
history into a romance, the writer says that to 
the closer view :— 

The Emperors no longer appear to be the Empire 
^Inste^, there comes into view a background of numer¬ 
ous omciali and administrators, dull, second-rate, even 
stupid, but capable and competent for their work. 
These are the men who carry out the routine of the 
govemmenj, who conduct campaigns and rule the pro¬ 
vinces. They kept the Roman Empire upright for two 
htiadred and fifty years, through worse and longer 
assaults of more inhumerable enemies than any other 
Empire ha* yet faced. 
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ROMAN CANON LAW IN ENGLANO. ' 

Over against the argument that if the Pope’s * 
law ran in our Church Courts until the middle of 
the sixteenth century and then ceased to do so, 
the Church before that time and since cannot be 
one and the same bcKly, Sir Lewis Dibdin argues ^ 
from Stubbs :— 

First, that the origin of English Church law was 
chiefly insular, secondly, that the influence of Borne in « 
modifying and developing it was great, inevitable and 
progressive, and came through several distinct channels J - 
thirdly, that there ne\er was any express Or formsd ^ 
adoption of the Roman Canon Law, but that it wak 
accepted as part and pared of the Papal Supremaey) 
with the limitations which almost always accompanied ♦ 
the recognition of that supremacy m England. 

IN PRAISE OF SPINOZA. 

Rev. M. Kaufmann, writing on SpinoKa, 
(ioethe, and the Moderns, and attributing per¬ 
haps too much of the monistic elements in the 
latter to his influence, closes with this tribute :— 

WhatcNer may be ad\anced in depreciation of his 
system as a whole, in its metaphysical aspects more 
especiallv, Us author will ne\er cease to be considered 
.IS one of the mighty spirit* of our race, distinguished 
by Ins eiident lo\e of truth and the fervid pursuit of 
It under great difficulties, and also by his persistent 
ad%oticy of a noble ideal which has done much to raise 
the moral temperature of Europe. In his complete 
detathment from the world, his noble independence^ 
his intellectual integrity and spiritual elevation, he fully *_ 
deserves the high encomium of an opponent when h^ ' 
siys “ Blessed be thou, great, yea, holy Benedictus, 
notwithstanding thv vagaries in thought and word when 
philosophising on the nature of the most High ! Hi8 
truth w IS m thy soul, His love was m thy life.” 

AGAINST THE ISOLATION OF THEOLOGY. 

Rev. F. R. Tennant contends that theology 
now finds insuflficientlv comprehensive any narrower 
Scope than that which it was her glory to claim in the 
davs of the great \lexandnnes, or, again, m the i^olden 
period of the Scholastic age Theology must henceforth 
be competent to appreciate and to assimilate the know¬ 
ledge ever being acquired in fields such as science and 
philosophy, for many questions raised and answered ^ 
there, as she well knows, iiave as profound an influence 
on theological development as the results of critical and 
historical research. 

He strong-Iy opposes the endeavour to make 
theology independent of philosophy, history, and 
science. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor I. S. Nicholson discusses the vexed’ 
question of the rise in prices along with the rise 
in interest. He disposes again of the popular 
fallacy that for this the increased output of gold 
is responsible. Mr. W. S. Lilly sketches the 
character and career of Joseph Fouoh^, whom 
he considers the most important figure in French 
political life after Napoleon. Mr. V. Hussey- v 
Walsh discusses- the projected Jacobite invasion 
to support Prince Charles Edwatd in 1745. Mr, 
Algernon Cecil recalls the work of Ormonde and 
Sandwich as two seventeenth century nten of ; 
action. ‘ • 
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; tHE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
' AND AFTER. 

. Sqme four articles have been separately men¬ 
tioned. 

. . Mr, Wadham Peacock puts in. a plea for the 
Montenegrin king to be the Tsar of the United 
' Servian Empire, with Scutari as its capital. 

Professor Caldwell gives a.British Canadian’s 
► view of the situation in the home country. It 
'^5 simply a thorough-going plea for Tariff 
Reform. 

j €ir Roper Lethbridge, by quotation from 
Giraldus Catnbrensis, maintains that the Welsh 
" endowments were not, as Liberal chiefs have 
declared, imposed by law and Parliament, but 
was the genuine voluntary act of the Welsh 
people. 

Mr. D. C. Lathbuiy insists that it is the duty 
of Churchmen to claim liberty of disestablish- 
nient at once, in order that they may, amongst 
' other things, be true to their witness concerning 
, the Christian law of marriage, the Church of 
England having made no effective protest 
against the House of Lords in the Bannister 
Case. 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott writes on Syndicalism 
and Socialism, chiefly to warn the Anglican 
bishops and their following from espousing the 
cause of Labour. 

The Solid South is set forth by Mr. D. L. 
Dorroh, writing from South Carolina as rejoic¬ 
ing now in her consciousness of separate 
nationality. He says there is a nationalism of 
the southern people in the United States as dis¬ 
tinct as the nationalism of the Irish in the United 
Kingdom, and becoming as proud as the 
nationalism of the Magyars and Huns in the 
Austrian Empire, and that there is thus gene¬ 
rating a wholly new forc^ in American politics. 

Sir Charles Mackellar tells how the Stale of 
New South Wales looks after its neglected chil¬ 
dren. The saliedt feature of the system is the 
power to release the child criminal to his parents 
on probaticm, and in the great majority of cases 
that is the course adt^ted. 

^ “A Ghost of the Living ” is the title given 
by Mr. Wilfrid Ward to evidence advanced of 
the “ double.'’ He says that his own ghost, or 
Ms douMe, was seen by his relations all at once 
at Eastbourne, and he thinks tii«rc arc several 
ipstances well authenticated of people having 
seen living friends who were at a distance. He 

f ives the wt^tten narrative of the Rev. Mr. 
penoer Nairn. « 

i “Just as the Duke of Roxburgbe's sale in 
1 , stands as the genesis of modem book> 

'bpllecitiogr, sp the Hoe sale in New York and the 
Side in Lpndon may be regarded «s its 


revelation.” That is the teat of a peppr on 
recent book sales by Mr. W. Roberts. 

Francis Gribble gives an account of Boswdl’s 
flirtation with a Dutch lady, who afterwards 
married M. de Charri^re and became a well- 
known authoress. 

THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

Perhaps the most serious paper in the Novem¬ 
ber number is that by Lisle March Phillips. The 
writer declares that with the opening of the 
land and housing question the main action be¬ 
tween the two parties commences, and it will 
take the whole Liberal strength. At present 
the Liberal Party is becoming enslaved to 
mechanism, but “ Mr. Lloyd George may yet 
save the party.” And, handled the right way, 
the land question would resuscitate the Liberal 
Party. But the people must be consulted, 'fhe 
peasantry must be made to feel its significance. 
The measure must be the outcome of the national 
will. Will Mr. Lloyd George go to the people, 
arouse them, lead them? This is his oppor¬ 
tunity, the test of his greatness—the tide taken 
at the flood. 

Mr. S. M. Murray contrasts higher education 
in Scotland, where it has never been preserved 
for the wealthy, and the nation has gained enor¬ 
mously by exploiting the brains of those that 
were fit, with the English tradition. England 
must be shocked out of her foolish self- 
sufficiency, for what was bad in the 19th cen¬ 
tury i$ fengerous in the 20th. 

Mr. Austin Harrison traces in Strindberg’s 
works his autobiography. The significance and 
office of Strindberg in his day was diagnosis 
and purification. He lacked the calm necessary 
to philosophic reflection. He paid the penalty 
of all universality. No man ever wrote with 
more splendid honesty. He was ever an artist 
and prophet as well. 

Mr. P. P. Howe writes a humorous Particle 
applying the principles of Malthus'to the r«’o- 
duction of books. 

Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith supplies a charm¬ 
ing philological study of English sea-terms, 
tracipg whence they have come, from Greek, 
Latin, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and American 
sources. ■ 

An appreciative notice of Dean Gregory, by 
Mr. James Britten, Secretary of the Catholiq, 
Truth Society, appears In the DuJ^lin Revievo. 
Dean Gregory is pronounced a consistent ^l* 
lower of the via meiia of the ^arly Oxford 
Rtoiieinent. He accomplished t^ ambition o( 
his lif^in making St, Paul’s Cafhsdm! the ceOff'e 
of the religioufc £fe of the nustropoOs. ^ 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

With the November number, the trenchant, 
strident tone returns to the National Review. 
Not merely does the editor in the Episodes for 
the Month “ sling ink ” with the freedom of 
a Western editor, but there is f^enty of 
vigorous, not to say virulent, writing from 
other pens. 

Mr. Cope Cornford has evidently gpne to 
school with Mr. Maxse, and proves to his own 
satisfaction that Home Rule will lead to civil 
i^ar. 

“Scrutator” slangs “the Radical pluto¬ 
cracy,” to his own immense delight. He calls 
his work “ A Study in Hypocrisy.” “ Carefully 
scrutinised, the rich Radical Ahabs who are 
seeking to despoil Naboth of his vineyard cut a 
pitiful figure.” 

“Trafalgar” inveighs against the way in 
which “ the soul of the Navy ” has suffered 
during recent changes. The foundations of 
tradition and authority are sapped, a dictator¬ 
ship has been set up, favouritism is the secret 
of success. Kept now in home waters, the Navy 
men are exposed to the wiles of Socialism—and 
matrimony! “Matrimony among both officers 
and men is largely on the increase.” This is 
“ distinctly disadvantageous ” from a Service 
point of view. 

Sir R. Inglis Palgrave inveighs against the 
proposed land tax. The total annual income 
from the ownership of land in the Unitod King¬ 
dom is reported to be under 52 millions, and the 
writer asks how can appropriation of this sum 
meet all the expenses that land taxers would lay 
upon the land? 

Of a more serious turn is Mr. W. Morton 
Fullerton’s paper on the Triple Entente and the 
present crisis. He argues that a confederation 
like the German Empire tends to disintegrate 
under ,a prolonged economic crisis or a lasting 
European peace, whereas steady economic well¬ 
being and a chronic state of military panic 
favour the maintenance of German unity and of 
a German national spirit. Thus Imperial Ger¬ 
many longs with the same passion for both 
peace and war. Hence a consistent foi’eign 
policy is impossible. 

Commander Currey puts very forcibly a pica 
for the mid-Scotland ship canal from the 
Forth to the Clyde, viA Loch Lombnd and 
Loeb Long. 

Mr. Maurice Low reports that the crops in 
the United States are bumpers, prices are high, 
and sonje 9,300 millions sterling will be added 
to thg country’s wealth when the harve^it# are 
gfean^. The bdhityess world ha| made up its 
mind that die lai# must be lowmd. 

, . , , * ,.i 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. * 

There seems to be no article of outstanding^ 
importance in the Italian reviews this moathi.' 
In the Nuova Antologm we find 3 fine tribute to 
our administration of India from the pen Of 
Prof. Luigi Villari. He suggests that for the 
planning of the future government of TripdS 
Italy should learn from English colonial experi¬ 
ence, especially by our rule in India, which h* 
describes as one of the political marvels of 
modern times. He urges the importance of a 
wise selection of officials, and admits that at 
present Italy has no suitable personnel at her 
command. In a somewhat technical article 
R. Poli discusses “ modern naval problems ” as 
they presented themselves to the members of the- 
first Congress of Italian naval engineers re¬ 
cently held in Rome. 

Coenohium is always interesting as thp 
international organ of the intellectual contro¬ 
versialists against orthodox Christianity. The 
latest number opens with a “ confession of 
faith ” by the well-known Protestant Pastor, 
Wilfrid Monod, who asserts that a religious 
revival in Europe is dependent, first, on the 
luin of dogmatism, and secondly on the triumph 
of Socialism. .A long article gives a summary 
of a recent learned Jewish work, Horodezki’s 
“ Christianity and Judaism,” and another 
describes the modernistic novels of the Italian 
theosophist, I. M. Palmarini. Finally there is 
a very laudatory sketch of Canon LiUey, of 
Hereford 

The Civilta Cattohea contains a very sympa¬ 
thetic appreciation of the late Vlcomte de 
Vogu6, and a study of Prof. W. James’ reli¬ 
gious psychology, admitting his “ scientific 
honesty ” while combating many of his views, 
more especially concerning the connection 
between sanctity and disease. 

The Rassegna Cnnfemporanea publishes a 
vivid sketch of Count Cagliostro in Rome, and 
of his amazing hypnotic powers, supposed to be 
taken from the contemporary journal of one of 
his willing victims. 

In the Vita Intemazionale, the fortnightly 
Pacifist review, ably edited by Prof. Moneta, aij 
effort is made, both by him and by a well-known 
woman-writer, Rosalia G. Adami, to widen out 
the Pacifist movement so that Italian Pacifists, 
applauding their country in Tripoli, may not 
feel themselves excluded. Prof. Moneta writes 
of intransigent Pacifists who “ tread a solitary 
and futile path,” without influence or following, 
and suggests instead the permeation of all 
parties with counsels of modera'lion. The situa¬ 
tion is undoubtedly a difficult one for Italian 
Pacifists, but for the moment it is impossible to 
allow that Italy has done otherwise than injure 
the cause of peace. i 

.. •I )* ' 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Five of the October articles have been 
se(>arately noticed. Mr. A. R. Hinks gives a 
vivid sketch of the life and work of Sir William 
Herschel, who began as a drummer boy in the 
Hanove^an Guards, worked as a musician in 
England, and only began his study of astronomy 
after he had passed his fortieth year. No man 
has yet appeared, says Mr. Hinks, who can 
write a natural history of the sky as Herschel 
did for his time. Mr. Harry Graham gives a 
sketch of the life of Wolfe Tone, whom he pro¬ 
nounces to be the first of the Fenians. Mr. 
V. G. Plarr publishes hitherto unpublished 
letters of Sir Walter Scott to Joanna Bailhe, 
the poetess, with whom he was on terms of very 
great personal intimacy. The first Earl of Sand¬ 
wich is the subject of a sketch. Mr. W. de la 
Mare reviews current literature, and lament' 
that literature so feebly keeps pace with life 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

“ A Precedent of Darwinism in the Middle 
Ages ” is the title of an article, in E<:paila 
Moderna, on the doctrine of nominalism and the 
controversy between Roscellinus and Anselm in 
the eleventh century. Nominalism incurred the 
censure of the Church in the Middle Ages some¬ 
what after the manner of Darwinism in the nine¬ 
teenth century; nominalism, according to the 
'believer, made the idea of Trinity in Unity quite 
absurd. The story of Beatrice of Aragon, who 
, became Queen of Hungary, is continued, and 
we are told of the marriage with the Hungarian 
rttonarch, the festivities lasting a month, and of 
the influence of the intellectual young Queen and 
the proud position she occupied by her husband’s 
" desire. In another contribution, Sr. J. Perez de 
Cuzman gives an extract from a book on 
“ Trafalgar ” vihich he is writing for the Royal 
Academy of History; he tells of the organisatiem 
of the English Navy at the close of the eight- 
, eepth century, furnishing a wealth of detail that 
‘ speaks volumes for the historical value of the 

, A writer in Nmstro Tiempo has examined the 
possibility of producing more effective arma¬ 
ments and weapons for warships. Can we go 
one better than our present productions? He 
thinks we can, and he tells us what he saw in 
' Sheffield, Manchester and other English cities. 

He Concludes with an expression of regret that 
J Spain does not make an effort to manufacture 
erf* hei* own war material. There is an 
|Ej#rticle on paspar de Jien, nicknamed Jasparillo, 
the m^atto poet who dete^ as jester to the Duke 
■orf ^ala in ttmueiyienteenth fcentury, with some- 


examples of his rhymes; like many another man, 
he used his rhyming ability and his position to 
attack and punish his enemies. There is a re¬ 
view of a book on R^my de Gourmont, who 
has written (among others) a work on a certain 
phase or quality of love; the work appears to 
be well known in Spain under the title of “La 
Fisica del Amor.” Sr. Mariano Marfil writes 
of the scheme for proportional representation 
in France, giving copious details. 

Among the articles in the recent issues of 
Ciudad de ^Dios are two on forms of punish¬ 
ment. In the first we have the opinions of 
authorities on punishment being mere correction 
or deterrent castigation, while in the second 
the writer deals with the problem of corporal 
punishment. Natur<ally, there are opinions for • 
and ag.iinst in both cases, but it is interesting 
to note that England is regarded as the chief 
example of corporal punishment as a national . 
institution. Mention is made of the “ cat,” and 
the regulations concerning the use of this puni¬ 
tive instrument. Evidently there are very many • 
people in favour of corporal punishment in cer¬ 
tain instances; some appear to think that it is 
not possible to maintain discipline in prisons, 
reformatories and the like without recourse 
to it. 

La Lectura contains a long appreciation of 
the work done by the late Emperor of Japan, in 
the course of which the writer quotes from the 
Review ok Reviews. The change wrought in 
Japan ij similar to a sudden transformation 
from the time of the Plantagenets to the present 
d.ay—a change difficult to imagine. Another 
article deals with the present mental condition 
of the French people; the author quotes largely 
from a recent book written by a Frenchman, 
and the picture is not exactly attractive. How¬ 
ever, some of the statements apply to others 
besides the French ; the tendency to violence for 
the purpose of gaining one’s end is not peculiar 
to modern Gaul. Crime is very prevalent; some 
of the causes are detailed, including porno- . 
graphy and alcoholism. The extent and effects 
of alcoholism are alarming. Among the reviews 
of books is one on the Spanish colonies in South 
America, lost (so we are given to understand) 
because the mother country failed to compre¬ 
hend the conditions prevailing in her pos¬ 
sessions. ' 

The Treasury appeals to the serious reader to, 
whom the delights of fierce fiction arc anathema. 
Mr. J. G. Leigh sets down the opinions of Mr. 

H. B. Irving on the vexed “ Sunday opwiing ’’ 
question and “ The Drama as a Moral Influ¬ 
ence.”' This issue contains.a too brief noticed 
Miss Alice Otfley and her work at. Worcester, 

• ... 
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OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

The Theosophist starts its new year with a 
greeting to all its readers, and contains much 
interesting reading. Mrs. Besant explains her 
mode of teaching in India in answer to the Rev. 
Banares’ complaint that “ whatever she might 
say in England, in India she was always hostile 
to Christian Missions.” The number opens 
with Mrs. Besant’s lecture, Giordano Bruno, 
delivered at the Borbonne at Paris in June, and 
it was in the Sorbonne of Paris that Giordano 
Bruno, in the sixteenth'century, sfct forth his 
theories. Captain Arthur St. John, in a paper 
read by him at the Conference of the Ladies’ 
National Association, sets forth his views as to 
an ideal reformatory for girls and young 
women. His ideas are very utopian, and the 
name jars, but the paper gives much maiter for 
thought iuid is well worth reading. Miss C. S. 
Bremner writes a very interesting sketch of Mr. 
A. O. Hume’s life and work. Writing on the 
” Spiritual Secret of Ireland,” Mr. J. H. 
Cousins says: “ The ever-present sense of 

destiny—divine, loving destiny—fills the mind 
and utterance of the people of Ireland down to 
apparently trifling details. If it is a fine day it 
IS ' Thanks to God.’ If it is a bad it is ‘ The 
Will of God.”. . In times of calamity the genius 
of Ireland has bent like the pine to the storms; 
but as soon as the stress has passed the natural 
resilience of faith has raised her again towards 
the sky.” 

The Theosophical Path this month* contains 
many interesting articles. Kenneth Morris con¬ 
tributes a paper on “ Hidden Lessons in 
Shakespeare.” Shakespeare, he says, rose 
above creed, and proclaimed the truth that lies 
at the root of all religions. He proclaims one 
thing with no shadow of uncertainty—that is, 
that man’s destiny is made by himself. Lydia 
Ross, M.D., writes a strong paper against 
vivisection. Writing against capital punish¬ 
ment, H. T. Edge says : “ Surely more could be 
done by efforts to stop the manufacture of crimi¬ 
nals than by rough-and-ready ways of getting 
rid of them while creating more ... the best 
way to destroy criminals is to destroy their 
^criminality, not their bodies.” 

In the Theosophical Chronicle Kenneth Morris 
writes on the late Emperor of Japan. In ancient 
times a king was believed to represent the 
, goijs—the national soul. " Out of such a 
conception,” the writer says, ” Was born the 
heroic spirit of antiquity. Alone among the 
moparchs of the modern world Mutsuhito was 
accorded such a position by his people.” E. A. 
Coryn continues.his paper on " Thoughts on the 
Law” of Cycles.” 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

“ The Tragedy of the Mediterraneait ” is a ‘ 
contribution to De Tijdspiegel that affords much , 
food for reflection on the part of Christian ‘ 
people; it is the story of the aggression of the' 
Great Powers since the French commenced with i 
Algeria about 1830. The precept of the Christian 
religion to do unto others as they would have 
those others do unto them has been forgotten 
by the Powers; Algeria, Tunis, Cyprus, Egypt, 
Tripoli—the story of all is swiftly sketched, and 
the writer thinks that it deserves to be called a 
tragedy. Among the other articles is one on 
Elisabeth von Arnim, the authoress of “ Elisa¬ 
beth and her German Garden ” and other books, 
whose play, " Priscilla Runs Away,” is fresh 
in the minds of playgoers. 

Vragen des Tijds opens with an article on 
the Bill for old-age pensions, sickness and dis¬ 
ability. Some people object that the law will 
be unduly favourable to the working classes, 
and that it should not be confinfed to them. 
Another article deals with tariffs; it is con¬ 
tended that they are not so helpful to nations 
as some suppose, and that a tariff in favour of 
one branch of industry leads to a duty in favour 
of another; then the round begins again by the 
first one demanding a higher tariff because the 
conditions are changed. ^ it is likely to go on. 
Whether that idea is correct or not is just where 
the argument comes in. The third contribution 
is also on the labour question, and deals with 
the position of certain workers, the necessity 
for co-operation among them, the regulations 
affecting learners, and other matters. 

EUevicr has a large number of illustrations, 
one series showing examples of the work of 
Cordonnier. the architect, and the next giving 
reproductions of pictures by the artist, Bogaye- , 
viski, mainly Crimean. Among Cordonnier’s ‘ 
works are projects for the facade of the Palacq 
of Peace. The holy places to which Buddhists 
make pilgrimage is the subject of another 
article of an interesting character, illustrated V 
with pictures of temples and places; one shows j 
a pillar erected by King Asoka more than 2,000 ■; 
years ago. 

De Gids deals lengthily with the revision of 
the Constitution, the way to do it, the advis¬ 
ability or otherwise of further limiting the power 
of the monarch, the suffrage and kindred 
matters in its first article. There is a review of 
the first portion of a Dutch translation, in verse, 
of “Faust”; an article on the Futurists, in * 
which it is stated that they are rather to 
regarded as Past-ists; a fragment of a novdS^-^ 
verses, and various clistoma^monthly features, / 




Notable Books of the Month. 


b' THE GENESIS OF GEORGE.* 

Tills early part of the life of Mr. Lloyd 
j Q^orge is a very human document, and it is just 
i )a.i well that we should get the human as well as 
political side of a man who is so much before 
world. 

y It has sometimes been queried why he should 
if have a double name without a hyphen. The 
reason is quite simple. As is well known, his 
father died when he was little more than sixteen 
months old. Mr. William George was for a 
time a schoolmaster in Liverpool (where 
amongst his close friends were Daniel Morell, ot 
Grammar fame, and Dr. James Martineau), 
hence it results that Mr. Lloyd George was not 
j q.(;tually born in Wales, but in Liverpool. When 
f his father died his mother was left almost with¬ 
out means, but she had a devoted brother, Mr. 
Richard Lloyd, the principal shoemaker in the 
village of Llanystumdwy, and he took his sister 
qnd her children into his own home. Conse- 
I quently, when the boys went to school they were 
the little Lloyds, and so much was this the case 
that one of the occasions when David Lloyd 
George carved his own name on the village 
bridge the initials he put were D. LI. Moreover, 
to him that uncle has always been in the place 
of a father. 

Our history tells us that he was not wholly a 
\ saint, for when inischief was done in the school 
he was generally sQ^ipoeed to be the ringleader. 

' The boys of Ae viltage had the great advantage 
'Of die fine woods in the neighbourhood as a 
((flhiyground, and here we are told :— 

/ tfiieie w«S a bidois Plsoe to tdiich the two boys sometimes 
nwrted in order to enjoy secretly the delights of tobacco, 
pavid, who was anxiout to keep th« secret from his 
ancle, used to hide Ms pipe m a spot near the river; 

I and William Williams, who seems tb have had fewer 
obstacles to face, used to procure the tobacco for their 
j jpint use. 

< The village school in those days was under the 
i(^«sre of the parson, and so, though most of the 
villagers were stout dissenters, they, were 
^/taught in school the tenets of the Church of 
I England, and there is an amusing story of a 
revolt led by the young Lloyd. When the 
jf,ijlqoire, whom oddly enough, Lloyd George de- 
»ated later in a pditical contest, came to hear 
j, the boys their catechism the boys had privately 

. d^ded that they would maintain absolute 

1 .. 
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silence, and their tactics on that and another 
occasion succeeded so well that the great 
annual procession to Church on Ash Wednesday 
was finally given up. 

The Lloyds were neither poor nor rich. The 
two boys knew well that their rise in life would 
depend upon themselves. The young David had 
decided to be a solicitor, and the first step was 
the preliminary Law examination. For this it 
was necessary to master the elements of French 
and Latin. Neither the village schoolmaster 
nor Mr Richard Lloyd knew French, and the 
difficulty was increased by the fact that David 
did not wish it to be known that he had em¬ 
barked upon so ambitious a career, so the uncle ' 
and nephew actually worked with a French 
Grammar and Dictionary, spending long and 
laborious hours over difficult pieces of syntax or 
evasive idioms, without a soul to help. Won¬ 
derful to say, their labour was successful, and 
the boy passed the examination at the age of 
fourteen. None can say that he lacked industry 
and perseverance, though, like many another 
genius, he often cannot work until the spirit 
takes him—dt least, according to his biographer, 
who says :— 

From quite early days he loathed the labour of 
writing liters and his correspondents complained that 
they were i^ored, and were careful, if they knew him 
well enough, to urge attention upon him He has never 
got the better of that aversion, and is, indeed, enthusi- • 
astic in his hatred of letter-writing Nor has he any love 
for regular hours in the study or at the writing-table 
He will put off to the last moment the evil hour of a 
troublesome task, and then, at in his school-days, finish 
the whole job in less time than it would take another to 
master the preliminary diflSculties Those who work 
under him confess that they do not know bow he gets 
through his work m the short time he leaves himself for 
it. What is certain is that it is done, and done 
thoronghly. 

One of his great chums at school was Robert 
Williams, who afterwards became a pupil 
teacher, and now, oddly enough, is a resident 
Canon of St. Davids, and as sudi, one of Ihe 
heads of the Opposition to the Welsh Disestab¬ 
lishment Bill, to which Mr. Lloyd George hiip-' 
self is ‘pledged. 

A political affair that made a deep impression 
upon the young George during his school days 
showed that, although the villagers nominally s 
had a vote, as a matter of fact they all belonged 
to the squire. Before the Domination day the 
landlords would have a meeting and dedde 
which among them should stand for the seat^ 
Such an idea as opposition wall never expected^ 

5 but in 1868, when the boy was five years ot^ 
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the first revolt occurred. A Liberal candidate 
was proposed, seconded by a tenant fanner and 
duly nominated; but the man who had seconded 
the nomination did not remain tenant of that 
farm for long. Though a man of the highest 
attainments, exceedingly cultured, of high 
character, and one of the pioneers of scientific 
farming in that part of the country, he was 
ejected, and all those who dared to vote for the 
Liberal candidate were also ejected from their 
holdings. Of course, the same sort of thing 
was ^ppening in England, but that which 
occurs in our own neighbourhood impresses us 
most, and the fact that many of his schoolfellows 
had to leave the school and the village because 
their fathers had voted contrary to the direction 
of the squire made an impression, deepened 
doubtless by the home discussions which took 
place. 

He was not yet eighteen when his first contri¬ 
bution to a local paper was published. He had 
studied politics as a matter of course, and had 
been very diligent at a Debating Society; it was 
characteristic of him that the only political 
speeches which gave him delight were those of 
Burke. His article in the North Wales Express 
was on Lord Salisbury, and it presents a curious 
example of the way in which speeches delivered 
in the interests of one party can be utilised by a 
simple change of names in the interests of the 
other side. I remember my own youthful 
astonishment when I found in French story 
books that the arguments which we always used 
in our English stories to show ho%i wicked 
Roman Catholics, and especially Jesuits, were, 
were used in the French story books against the 
Protestants who, in them, represented the evil 
influence. So, in the same way Mr. Lloyd 
George’s diatribe against Lord Salisbury would 
easily fit the attitude of the Liberal Part) 
towards Woman’s Suffrage. 

Among the amusing accounts in the book is 
the squabble between the judge and Mr. George 
in a County Court case. He had now been for¬ 
mally admitted to the roll of solicitors and had 
established himself in a little office at Criccieth, 
and from that time ranged himself on the side 6f 
the oppressed. One of the famous actions of the 
time referred to the refusal of the Rector of the 

• Parish of Llanfrothen to permit the burial of a 
Nonconformist in the family grave in the church- 
yatd. The verdict was given against Mjr. George 
locally, and he therefore made an appeal. 

» Through his cleverness in catching a point intro¬ 
duced by Mr. Jeuhe, who was against him, a 
chance was given to put in some shorthand 
notes. 

. Coleridge read out slowly, with osiphatit, the whole 
e) 'the squahUie Mtwota '*the Judfe and Ur. GODfge.” 
whole Co^ lauiped at 197 el^hy retorts span his 


aad at his Bosout’a futile sMwen. S 
someone clapped my back and said, "Ww 
machgeni" It was E. J. Griffiths. Shepheasd 
Scrutton were overjoyed. After teadag die MpOStj 
this interesting altercation, and pointing out Ufi 
Jeune's special edification the passages in U sthidh < 
tradicted Vincent’s statement, he turned htl bead, ’ 
disgust imprinted upon his face, and aaid ; “ It tf I 
time County Court Judges should be taught that < 
have someone to look after them. I shall aisrpty' I 
this paper and these shorthand notes to the Lord ^ 
cellar without any comment, and if he does not fakes 
steps I shall be surprised As to this paper, I 
ignore the Judge’s note of the verdict and treat th 
the genuine verdict I ” Constematioa of Jeune, Vk 
and Vincent; delight of Lloyd George and Got 
Scrutton, Bompas, Shepheaid, and the whole Court. 

The notice he obtained on this occasion W3S, 
probably the first step to his giving up 
practice of the Law with its chances of emolu*- 
ment, and his standing for Carnarvon Boroughg, 
and in April, i8go, he took the oath and hifii- 
seat. 

He made his first public speech in London at 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and his maiden! 
speech in the House concerned a clause in the’? 
Local Taxation Bill, in which he obtained the 
insertion of Wales and a share for her in the 
grant In that Bill. 


A PROLOGUE—AD INFINITUM.* 

Sarah Grand has kept us waiting for a long .<^1 
time for a new story from her pen, and now *1 
these six hundred and forty pages are buf the * 
prologue. But what a prologue! True, we 5 
have only the preliminaries of a plot, and the ’j 
firs4 impression of the reader is that her people } 
have only been created as a vehicle for their 
creator’s opinions upon tfQcial subjects. No | 
serious reader will continue to think this, how- 1 
ever, for Sarah Grand has added largely to her 1 
wonderful gallery of portraits. J 

It will perhaps be tetter to introefaKe them one 1 
or two at a time than to tewSder the reader" by | 
presenting them too rapidly. 

First comes Ardnam’s mother and father; he a | 
substantial yeoman with a long line of ancestors, | 
and his wife, a tall, fragile woman of forty-five, ^ 
slenderly proportioned, with delicate, regular 
features, dark grey eyes, a transparent ski^. 
and abundant light hair, with an old-world air 
of gi^ce and dignity and an unmistakahfe habit^’ 
of command. Mrs. Pratt had married he:r 
farmer husband from the ducal castle where she^' 
had been governess and remained the friend of, 
the Duke and Duchess. Of high birth, she was 
as much in love with her husband as he with 
her, whom he called his Lady to the day of hi* 
death. Mr. Pratt had had one son by a fhmrf* 
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as vulgar as Ardnam’s mother was re- 
fined, and their son inherited many of her 
characteristics. Both sons have been given^ 
’.. .queer names—Seraph and Ardnam. 

The first-named is a good farmer, but until 
he had attained manhood the youngest had 
' 5 ; apparently been but a drone. Only his mother 
imw of his aspirations until the chance came to 
J.' tell Mr. Pratt of his plans. Ardnam had pon- 
feHdered deeply the problem of how best to utilise 
"C^'the land allowed to go to waste and the men 
■’ who could not get work to do; besides which 
he Wanted to get money, which spells power, 

» '‘tor himself. He could not leave his mother, but 
his father had a neglected orchard and a field 
'• left uncultivated. TEese his father agreed to 
let him have in order to experiment as 'to 
' ■ whether he could make a profit from Intensive 
Culture. 

Our next couple are the Duke and Duchess, 
both fine in many ways and presenting a keenly 
interesting study. We gups that in the future 
the Duke will have to suffer from the conse- 
£"; quences of early sins, and his children with him, 

‘ while to the poor little Duchess will come, not 
the trouble alone, but also premonitions of if, 
for she and Mrs. Pratt are both more or less 
! ■' psychic. In the prologue the couple are loved 
'' and honoured, and their two sons are good boys', 
I'yas the world goes. 

J The Squire and his family come next. He 
also has married badly, which gives rise to many 
tiioughtful remarks about heredity and environ-' 
I; ment. Adam Hurstj who was once the Duke’s 
I butler, is now the principal innkeeper, and ft'om 
his occasional words we get the idea that Ella 
j. Banks, the youngest child of a working farmer, 

- gets some of her fine characteristics from the 
Duke. She is one of the foremost portraits; 
from her grandmother she has learnt a-lost 
I : secret in the art of lace-making, and she not 
only makes lace but sells it, and for good prices. 

’ One of the Dtske’s sons is certainly in love With 
BUa, and she with him; at the close of the 
hook the Duchess has put her in a shop in Bond 
'■'^'Street, and, wishing to separate the two, has 
I’’ represented Ella as engaged to Ardnam, thus' 
-'‘ driving Lord Melton to travel for two years, 
g These are only a few of the interesting people to 
|| -be met with between the covers of this book. 

Somehow the tone of the book prepares us for 
^'tragedy; Mrs. Pratt is not only a true Christian, 
p'Jbut also a mystic, and thus her own death and 
^(,that of her husband are foreshadowed, though 
g‘'Wot the fact that there being only an early will 
7 ,' Ardnam is turned out in the world almost penni- 
il; less by the, step-brother, who hates him, and 
^' friendless, because bis uncle is absent and he is 
too proud to 6P,fo the Duke cap in hand. .The 
»,' t»ext volume be eagerly awaited. 

■ft;-. - . ■. : : a' . 


THE PASSING OF THE 
SQUIREARCHY.* 

A VALUABLE record of an era (here supposed to 
be passing) in the story of our country, inasmuch 
as it contains pictures of the old English country 
gentleman and his home under every condition, 
starting with the age of chivalry, when the squire 
was a budding knight. 

'Mr. Ditchfield regards his vanishing as due 
to the Liberal Government of these later years, 
to the Corn Laws and taxing of land values— 
yet, oddly efiough, he unconsciously shows that 
it is the personality of the squire himself which 
is changing, owing possibly to the readier means 
of communication due to railways, the telegraph, 
and motor cars. No squire now would pride 
himself upon never having visited London or 
slept a night out of his own bed, as was the case 
with more than one country gentleman of the 
early ’fifties. 

A century before, as quoted by Mr. Ditchfield 
from the Stapley Dianes, the schooling of a 
squire’s son was not a very elaborate affair :— 

In 1731 the squire sent his son Anthony to Thomas 
Painter to learn to write and read and cast accounts; 
but this instructor of the three R’s only received sixpence 
a week for his pains. This youth had been to a boarding- 
school at Brighton, as his father records the payment of 
£7 6s. lod. to Grover and Browne of that fashionable 
resort. It seems to have been the fashion to send 
children to board at some house, and to be taught 
elementary schooling at some day school. Thus 
Anthony’s sister Sarah went to board at William Best’s 
at a cost of 3's. 6d. per week, and attended Miss Leach’s 
school, wlifo received 6d. per week. The squire seems 
to have had a nice little family. Besides Anthony and 
Sarah there were Jane and John and Samuel. He had 
a wife, too, but we gather little about her, save that 
there is a curious record of her death conveyed in the 
words, ” Struck with the dead palsy from head to foot 
in a moment,^of time. .. .” 

There is the record of a model squire told by 
his daughter, who is yet living :— 

My father farmed his property of some x,ooo acres, 
was a J.P., a Poor Law Guardian, and a most zealous 
Tory. He was always in the saddle, and often tired 
three and four horses a day, as be'started out before 
six and saw that the men were properly at work, and 
then came country business, markets, etc. His temper 
was fiery and his tongue sharp and cutting, but he had 
no enemies,' and his own men would do anything for 
him. . . . He “showed” at all the country shows— 
pigs, sheep, and horses—and took so many prizes that 
he latterly did not compete. The pigs were scrubbed • 
daily, their pens were marvels for Uiose days, and the 
squire was very proud that some were generally bought 
by the Queen’s purveyor at Windsor. 

The cottages of the people were in good order fot 
those days, and lodgers not allowed. Wages were low, ^ 
but my father gave the most he could without being 
unfair to v the tenant farmers around. Hay and corn 
harvests were paid by “ piecework,” the wJ^le family 

* The Old English Country Squire, By P. H. 
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belpmg the father, and the ” gleaning'’ was very useful 
and pTOlitable towards making the standard loaf *' of' 
those dftys. Then a young pig could be bought out of 
the squire’s stubble herd in the autumn and fattened 
up to pay the rent. He rarely left home for more than a 
fejy days at a time, and then carried his farm with him, 
as it were. Once when we got him away to Edinburgh 
the first thing he did was to write to the bailiff and 
tell him to go to a certain pai^ of a field and pull up a 
dock which my father had forgotten to do. 

The antithesis of this is the story of a tyrant, 
so that we may shudder at the thought of those 
who were subject to the tender mercies of some 
of the country squires :— 

This was the act and deed of a tyrannipal old squire, 
Joseph Lord Milton (afterwards Earl of Dorchester), 
about the year 1780. There was an old grammar school 
in iviilton, and the boys were a continual annoyance lo 
his lordship, as they stole his fruit and his cucumbers, 
disturbed his game, and took bis game-fowl eggs to 
rear good cockfighting champions. This was very 
trying, so he resolved to transplant the whole town, 
bag and baggage, with fine quarter-deck high-handed¬ 
ness. This raised a loud outcry. But he had to buy up 
all the houses before he could pull them down, and U 
look him twenty years. A local solicitor refused to sell 
his lease, though he was offered three limes its value.> 
Lord Milton tried to turn him out by turning on to his 
house the-watcr from a pond; so the lawyer brought an 
action and won it. A few days later, when his lordship 
was driving to London, the church bells burst out in a 
joyous peal. They were only ringing for Guy Fawkes’ 
Day; but the squire thought that the people were ring¬ 
ing a peal to express their joy at his departure and at 
his defeat by the lawyer. So the tyrant doomed the 
sale of the bells, and the people wept when they were 
carted away. He also removed all the headstones in the 
churchyard, converting it into a lawn, and irreverently 
treated many bones of deceased parishioDers. . . . 

One more anecdote from a book the latter half 
of which is well stocked with them :— ^ 

As a remarkable instance of the awe with which 
children regarded the squire, L may mention the story 
of the late Squire Biddulph, of Aberavon, in South 
Wales, uncle of the present Lord Biddulph of Ledbury, 
Herefordshire. Mis. Biddulph, a very smart lady, was 
taking a class of boys at the Sunday School, and asked 
them : ‘^Wcll, teys^ can you tell me who U the prince 
of this world? ” 

A long pause ensued, and then a dirty little hand 
went up, and a feeble little voice answered : 

“Please, Mum, Mr. Biddulph!” 


by no means ^live to their responsibilities., ,'Of f, 
course Mr. Ponsonby, in this sweepmg d^uncia- , ; 
tion, is speaking- verygenerally, but he certainly 
does not mince matters when he says:— 'SJ 

It ia the fading away of their finest gentlemanlike 
qualities,' the increase of the desire for moneyed easey" : 
the excessive height of the standard of living, and the 
extremely low level of mental and moral refinement that \ 
makes the aristocracy of to-day, who, like their pie^ 
decessors, cling to a belief in their own superiority^ a ! 
fit subject for closer investigation and scrti^tiny. It 
would be untrue to say that the aristocracy have fallen, 
from a position of power entirely through their 
shortcomings and delinquencies. They served not 
worthily during the period they were called upon to 
take control. But they have gradually had to reckon 
with new forces, and their first instinct—as, indeed,‘-'/j 
would be the case with anybody who saw their supremacy 
threatened—was to counteract and attempt to defeat the - j; 
rise of the rival force, instead of preparing to aocommo; 
date themselves to its inevitable triumph. They oon-. 
tiniie, therefore, to dispute the claims of democracy / I 
^d to prophesy its failure. But their opposition itf 
rendered singularly ineffective owing to their own lack 
of outfit, and the entire absence of agreement among 
them on a concerted, constructive, and alternative policy, c 
Their ignorance is the main cause of their prejudiced 
and reactionary views. # 

In his preface he acknowledges that a charge 
may be made that much of his criticism is simply 
destructive, but he considers that in order to 
avoid a danger it is a necessary preliminary that 
warning of it should be given, and his sugges- , ■ 
tion is that the first thing to be done is to reform | 
our educational system, and because the building 
up of character should be the first aim Mr. Pon-' i 
sonby considers that the teaching of real religion ; 
should be the principal basis and groundwork. 

THE LETTERS OF GEORGE : 

MEREDITH.* J 

With shame some of us will confess that we : ‘ 
know more about Georg^e Meredith the novelist 
than Georg-e Meredith the poet, but it only needs ‘ 
a careful reading of this wonderful series of 
letters compiled by his son, to realise that it was , * 
his poems which loomed the largest in his soul - i 
life. It is not of much use to search the letters 


DECLINE OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 

A SUITABLE corollary to The Old English 
Country Squire is The Decline of Aristocracy, 
by. Arthur Ponsonby (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
net). An important and suggestive volume 
, starting with the dictum that “ Aristocracy in its 
pure, theoretical sense means government by the 
best, the, best being those who are superior both 
morally and intellectually, and who, therefore, 
would govern directly in the interests of the 
governed." 

Mr. Potisonby goes on to trace the deteriora¬ 
tion in our aristocracy; not, as has sometimes 
been supposed, the result of the rise of demo- 
ksracy, but because our nobility are inadequately 
performing the duties tVfiich fall to them, and are 


to get his opinions up>on either political or social, 
subjects, for as he frequently says himself, his ,5 
writing time is devoted wholly to the larger * 
public, his friends have to be contented with a 
few words written with difficulty amidst his,-’}' 
numerous occupations and his frequent illnesses, 
This really makes the letters the more valuable, * 
for we find himself in them, not merely hiK| 
opinions, although occasionally he does commenf 
upon such public events as the Boer Wair, W * 
which, like many others, he thought his ow»»»i 

* Letters of George Meredith, (2 volumes.) • 
(Ck)n5table and Co. a is. net.) ,,i 

The Poetical Works of George Meredith.-'^ 
With Some Notes by G. M. Trevelyan. Com- 
plete in one volume. ;(Cotistal)l*i. 7s. 6d. net,)i S 
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"cQaatiy the most t« blame, or the Soffrc^eths 
^iftlhlttion, for he vkas an ardent advocam of tte 
^enfranchisement of womed. 

'Mr. William Meredith gives us in a few Words 
,aome details of his father’s birth and a|>-bring- 
and throug^hout seems to have made a mbst 
judicious selection of the letters. His father’s 
'borrespondence with Mr. John Morley and 
Admiral Maxse is especially interesting, the two 
^eh, to both of whom he was so strongly bound 
W brotherly affection, being so entirely different 
.“♦he one from the other. 

ji Gravely funny is the 'letter to Mr. William 
k* Hardman on his elevation to the Mayoralty of 
Kingston-on-Thames:— 

Gairiek Club, Dec. a6th, 1870. 

» Ms Dear Lord Mayor,—^All Christmas honours and 
ddlitbts to you 1 The other day I quietly informed 
bVeiley Of your elevation. Looking at him (about one 
'tthaute sobsequehtly) I saw him collecting his editorial 
fragments with a hand pressed hard on his fore midriff. 
Se faintly expressed his amazement, but, as became a 
’ hero, his first thought was for hU friend. Morrison, 
ibe said, must not swallow this unbeard^if pill without 
(due preparation. It would be ttb much for him in his 
' sad state. We agreed to concoct a rigmarole, and Write 
, as account of a Kingston pantomime—“ Tuck Trans- 
formed ”—telling him at the end of it that all was 
k true. 

k Full of curious interest are his occasional 
references to his novels, pathetic indeed the last 
^ letter in the volume written to Theodore Watts 
I £>unton upon the death of Swinburne. Scarcely 
more than a month afterwards Swinburne’s 
passing was followed by his own. 

In the poems We are given the later version pf 
ihe well-known “ Lpvc in the Valley,” as well aa 
' the first piUdiElted in t’85i, commencing :— ' ! 

I 0Bder'yoadar boech-tree standing on the green etmd, 
t Confcb’d with bet arms behind her little be«^ 

,)Het knees folded up, and her tresses on her bosom. 
Lies iny youDC love sleeping in the shade. 

V Had I the heart to slide one arm beneath ber I 

Press her dreaming lips as her waist 1 folded slow, 
■’Waking on (he instant she could not but embrace me— 
i’ Ab! would *be hold the, a»d never let me go? 

W ' k- • ke ■ » • 

F;** MR. BAlaFOUR AS THINKER.* 
This volume of Mr. Balfour’s non-politkml 
k writings and speeches Has been selected and 
arranged by Mr. Wilfrid Short, his private 
secretary for many years. Mr. Balfour himself 
i !bas had nothing to kffd with the matter beyopd 
I'wiying his consent apd Helping with material. 

is a severe test to put to any man to collect 
kfUatter spoken extem{wre pr from rough notes, 
fii.pd it therefore largely owed its acoejtotion to 
L\lhe manner and 1 method of the speaker. We 
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t * *. Arthur James B^four as Phihsopher smA 
pThiaker. By VlL .M. Short. (Longmans and 
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have here, however, a volume of endhri^ i»k* 
terest, and which will only increase oUf adtnita- 
tion for a man whose many-sided character- 
shows best when away from the turmoil of parQr^ 
strife. ‘ 

Space will not permit even a catalogue of the 
contents of a volume" consisting of sbme 550 
pages, prefaced by one of Russell’s fine photo¬ 
graphs of Mr. Balfour. One quotation we should 
like to put on record. It is taken from a speech 
to the Pan-Anglican Congress of June, 1908 :— 

The issue 1 wish to put befoie you is this. Has the 
growth of tcieSce or has it not made it easier to believe I 
that the world had a rational and benevolent Creator, 
or has it rendered that belief entirely superfluous—to 
be added, U you pkaae, by the tbeist or the deist, but 
an addition in any case superfluous and wholly un¬ 
founded upon any rational or philosophic ground? 

For my own part 1 cannot conceive human society 
permanently depteved of (he religious element; and, 
on the other hand, 1 look to science far more than to 
the worlT of statesmen or to the creation of oonstitu- 
tions, or to the elaboratwo of social systems, or to the 
study of sociology. I look to science more than any¬ 
thing else as the great ameliorator of the human lot iu 
the future. 


FREDERIC HARRISON ON HIS 
BOOKS.* 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s literary interests 
are extraordinarily wide. In addition to his 
recent articles in the English Review On classic 
poetry, prose, biography, drama, and general 
literature, which created such widespread in¬ 
terest, and of which we welcome a reprint, his 
neW voluifte of essays contains deeply interesting 
chapters on such diverse themes as the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, Chatham, Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
Rodin; and on all these subjects he has some¬ 
thing to say at once illuminating and provoca¬ 
tive of thought Though he protests that the 
varied interests of a very busy life have pre¬ 
vented him from being a great reader, most men 
would be proud to have merely a bowing 
acquaintance with one-half of the books of which 
he writes so intimately and so well. To his ripe 
scholarship and sane critical judgment are united 
the keen youthful enthusiasm and the clear, 
simple style which have long.made his books 
thills to read and treasure. Mr. Harrison’s 
sympathies are with the old books : V As an old 
mao,” he writes, "1 stand by the old bodes, * 
the old classics, the old style.” So in the 
greater part of this volume he ranges at large 
through the centuries, from Soj^ocks to Swin" 
burne, as a book-lover roams up and down Hus % 
shelves, dipping tovingly here and the« into old 
favourites. _ , ^ • 

* Among My flooA*. By Freddie B[»nr«on.> 
(MacmlHan. 438 pp, 7s. fid.) * . * 



BOOKS IN BRIEF 


NEAR AND FAR. 

Old EngUsH Towns, By Elsie M. Lang. (T. 
Werner Laurie. -63. net.) 

These sixteen town* are delightful, aa 4 so ii the descrip- 
tkm of them and the accompanying illustrations. 

The Inns of Court and of Chancery. (Macmillan. 
IS. net.) 

Six lectures by W. Blake, Odgers, K.C., delivered in 
Middle Temple. A valuable contribution to’our records. 

Castles of England and Wales. By Herbert A. 
Evans. (Methuen and Go. r2s. 6d.net.) 

A delightful account of our castles, arranged in 
chronological order. For instance, Pevensey and 
Bamburgh of the nth century, come first, whilst Dun- 
stanburgh is the solitary example of a 14th century 
castle. There are 24 illustrations and 33 plana. The 
writer is very modest ih bis estimation of bis own 
work, but the reader will appraise it highly. 

Rambles in Ireland. By Robert Lynd. (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.) 


Malta and the Mediterranean Race, By R. N.’ ' 
Bradley. (T. Fisher Unwin. 8a. M. net.) ; 
In this able and interesting book Mr. Bradley attrapts ;i 1 
to prove by a critical examination of the prefaistcme 
remains which have been'recently discovered in Malts 
and the sister island of G020 what Professor Sergt's Jv. 
investigations in Crete and elsewhere have already 
y gone a long way to establish—namely, the existence of >,£ 
a great pre-Grecian race occupying the whole Mediter-. Vl 
ranean basin, probably Semitic or Euro-African in' > 
origin and possessing a very high dcj^ee of civilisation.' 
The very valuable archieological monuments to be . ' i* 
found in Malta are clearly described, and there 
are delightful chapters on Maltese folk-lore and en "1 
Semitic language traces which survive to this day in the , > 
Maltese tongue. ^ 

Venezuela, By Leonard V. Calton., (T. Fisher 'i- 
Unwin. los. net.) 

A valuable contribution to our. knowledge of this fas- ■' :J 
cinating part of South America. It is illustrated with 
very fine photographs, showing the habits of the people /, 
and the country. The appendices show the‘population ' ; 
of the states and districts,, the trade and exports, ’ 
government, finance, etc. There is a comprehensive ‘ 
bibliography and a fine, map on a large scale. ; 


A discursive series of visits to various places. 

Monaco and Monte Carlo. By Adolphe Smith 
(Grant Richards. 15s. net.) 

A luxurious and fascinating volume. With fifty-six 
illustrations and much Monegasque lore. 

Provence and Languedoc. By Cecil Headlam. 
(Methuen. los. 6d. net:) ' 

A delightful book to read and dream over. The 
very word “Provence” spells romance. Mr. 
Headlam begins with a fascinating description of the 
Rhone 'Valley. The next chapter concerns the 
Troubadours, of whom he says names of neatly 
five hundred have oome down to us. Tarascon has a 
whole section to itself. A close and accurate observer^ 
bis descriptions of many of the old buildings and their 
history make the volume a valuable one to the student, 
as well as full of charm for the ordinary reader. 

A Wanderer in Florence, By E. V. Lucas. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.) 

An unimaginative person indeed must he (or ahe) be 
who cannot explore that most delightful of cities in 
Contpany with such a well-informed' find withal to 
witty a “ wanderer as E. V. Lucas. Here is a 
graphic picture of the modern town, which, by the 
way, has not escaped the all-pervading tinnicar : “ Few 
persons in the real city . . . live in a bouse built for 
them. In fact, it is the exoeptipil anywhere near the 
centre to live in a tgriise built less than three tientuties 
ago. Palaces abpumdi cut up into offices, flati, rooms, 

* and %ven cinema dieatres. The telegraph-office in the 
Via del Prooonsolo is a palace .commissioned by the 
Stroezi, bat never completed; hence its name, TConfinito. 
Rekf it is the superb Palazso Quaratesi, which Brunel- 
thschi designed, how the headquarters of a score of 
^ms and an eodeiiistical school whence sounds of 
sacred song oontittuaUy .emerfs.” * 


The Royal Visit to India. By Hon. John ' 
Fortescue. (Macmillan and Co. los. 6d. 
net.) 

Very few of the King’s British subjects were able 
to visit India for the Coronation Durbar. For this 
large majority of stay-at-homes this interesting volume 
is full of interest', and for those who were sorfortunate 
as to be present much that is here given will be ttew, 
and much will help <0 deepen the delightful remem- . ' 
braaoe. > 

A of the British Nation. D. 

inm». (Messrs. Jack. 3s. 6d. net.)' ^- 
A very useful history for the ^Ihitis who wi*b to ,v>. 
know something of their oountty, joud make acquaint- . 
ance with the ancestors who have made her what she 
is. It is the kind of book to put on the cottage shelf 
side by side with a ooe-volume Cy clopsdia, the index 
being very good sdor teferefioe purposes. It contains 
numerous illustrations, and Bibukb smoewhat scrappy 
and superficial in places, that is to he expected in what 
may be called “a bird’s-eye view.” In style it ought 
be placed between Fronde and Green on tim one hand, 
and the school book on the other. Needless to say, a . 
History of the British Nation consisting of t,ooo pages 
at the price of 3s. fid. is certainly not a bo^ tor the' ' 
. student to carry about in the railwny train. ‘ 

The Bejginnings' of Modern^ Ireland. By Fliilip 
Wilson. (Dublin ; Maiibsel a!>d Co., Ltd. 

, I 2 S. 6di T^t.) 

A history of Ireland from tgoo to Elisabeth, founded 
upon State records, MSS., and private snd public 
documents. One of the conclusioas of the attthot is that 
neither the Celtic temperament, which under other ' 
circumstances agrees well enough with the Teuton 
element, nor the infiueiace of the priesthood, is 
accountable fb^ the Irish Questkm.e .The. remedy, is 
hinted at by a'^ quotation from a speech Of Benjamin - 
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RElrti^'OF Revise^ 




' Ditraeli *. ** What^ then, was llie duty of an Enslifli 
Minister? To e^oct iy his foHcy all those eh^gtt 
which a revolution would effect by foreef* 

William Hone ; His Life and Times, By 
Frederick W. Hackwood. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. los. 6d. net.) 

Contains the autobiography of a man whom the writer 
calls A type of Englishman into whose brains bad 
distilled the doctrines of the French Rewlution, which 
inspired him, not to action but to thought; a type of 
the phlegmatic, slow>moving Englishman to whose 
opinions, and the proper constitutional advocacy of 
them, may be traced the roots of so many of our 
modern reforms.’’ Hone was in the thick of the various 
disturbing elements of the times, and poured out his 
thoughts in pamphlets, the cost of which came heavily 
upon himself and his family. Charles Lamb was one 
of his friends, and the bo^ contains several of his 
fetters and two very fine photographs of Lamb and bis 
sister Mary. Possibly the volume would have been 
better for a certain amount of pruning, but most cer* 
tainly Hone was very often wrongfully a<ccu8ed and 
painfully punished. 

Marshal Ney. By A. Hilliard Atterldge. 
(Methuen and Co. los. &d. net.) 

A full history of Marshal Ney, front his birth in a year 
of great men, to the tragedy of the Luxemhoarg, in 
the Waterloo year, written by a man who is obligingly 
blind to ai^y defects in bis hero, but whose very admira¬ 
tion makes him' exceptionally careful over every little 
detail. There are several fine ilimtraiions from tiaint- 
ings and old engravings, and eight maps of the most 
famous «f the battles in which be was engaged. 

The Love Affair of the Condis. By H. Noel 
Williams. • (Methuen and Co. 15s. pet.) 

Naturally, Catherine de Medici plays a Somewhal 
prominent ^art in these histories, which, theugfa- not 
always of savoury matters, axe Very delicately toushlid 
upon. To give even a list of the ladies mentUtoeil 
would take more space than can be given here, and Mte 
is continually called upon to remember that to be the 
nriktress of a great man In the daW of the Condis was 
generally oonstdeted more of a distinction than a dis* 
grace. The hook i| illustrated udth portraits. 

WiUiatn the SilePt. % Jadt CoUingS Scjuire. 
(Methuen. los. 6a. apt.) 

This is pre-eminently a book for students, every avail¬ 
able authority baa been carefully studied, and it 
abounds in detail. Hr. 5an>re has endeavoured to put 
aside every prejudice and to write srilh calm and 
without bias, but be .cannot help betraying the 
great admiration Iw''hag for WilUam himself, 
“ William the 9Uent ** Is Staecely p book- ior holiday 
reading, its very Srealih of ddtail would hinder that; 
moreover, h depicts pP agaiisng period of Dutch and 
Flemish history, but no .student of the period can aiiord ' 
to disregard it. 

SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

Modern Prphletns. By Sir Oliver Lodg-e. 

(Methuen. 5s. net.) 

Papers on modern di^cultie* by so eminent a man 

' and so QOut ajg a miBi a thinker are bonod to be thought¬ 
fully read, ' 




Woman and Womanhood. By C. W, Saleeby. 
Heinemann. los. net.) * 

A valuable contribution to our eugenic literature by 
this well-known writer on sociological and medical 
problems of the day. The argument which runs 
throagh the book is that only the best women can be 
the best mothers. He treats of the physical tiaining 
of girls, the maternal instinct, choosing the fathers 
of the future, and so cm. 

The Women's Sights Library (Agent: Stewart, 
Newcasde Street.) 

is reptodudng some Of the most interesting early 
literature dealing with the emancipation of women. 
The pamphlets are variously priced, the first issue being 
the Essay of the Marquis Condoicet (td.), the second 
“ Woman’s Influence 00 the Progress of Knowledge," 
by Buckl^ " Memoirs of Many Somerville ” and " The 
Political Status of Women," by Mrs. Besant, toll<Yving. 
A complete list can be obtained from the agent. 

Medical Benefit in Germany and Denmark. By 
B. and T. G. Gibbon. (P. S. King and 
Sqh. 6s. net.) 

It is a great pity this hook could not have been pub¬ 
lished in cheaper fenm, for the information given, as 
to the working of insurance against sickness in the 
countries mentioned, is invaluable for all who wish to 
have practical knowledge of this difficult and much- 
disputed attempt of the Government to help the work¬ 
ing classes. 

The Industrial Crisis. By W. J. Sanderson 
(Siegle Hill. 6(i.) 

Endeavours' to show the standard by which the patriotic 
man should measure present-day difficulties. 

The Sociological Value of Christianity. By 
Georges-Hill. (Adam and Charles Black, 
ys. 6d. net.) 

' Seport of the National Conference on the Pre- 
veniion of Destitution. Held at Caxton 
Hall in June, 1913. (P. S. King and Son. 

^tos. 6d. n6t.) 

Religiouf Liberty. By Francesco Ruffini. 

' Translated by J. Parker Hayes. (Williams 
and Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 

This book, which is printed in beautiful type, is a 
valuidlla contributiOD to religious history; beginnhag 
with the early _ Fatbers of the Church, it touebn upon 
Bayle, Gkiodwin, Milton, Frederick William II., and 
so on through the Waldenaes to modem times. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Bury’s words in his preface will best de¬ 
scribe its scope : " I wonder whether the friends of 
Eraatianism in ''England will be eager to appeal to 
Signor RuSdI’s judgment, which is based on a pnf- 
found distrust of ecclesiastical liberty.” 

The Latter Day Saints. By Ruth Kauffman and 
R. W. Kauffman. (Williams and Norgate. 
los. 6d. net.) ‘ - * 

A careful study of the Mormons from every point of 
view, historical, political, and eooaomic, with a list of 
autfawities from which much of the information has 
been drawn. The authon otmsider that Joseph Smith 
was a subject of auto-hypnosis. They etpeeially oppAe 
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I9^tcm oi foarjdaiie uBder whidb & man ii par- 
;. mittcd^to tak^ plMl wiv«i against the Iree cooMni; of 
tuC wifo or wivos that be already liatj while a woman is 
refused pliiral husbands **» axvd expect tbal polysamy 
vUl cehsc in time, because there is no longer im^CIox, 
but an objectioa to, a rapid inctesje of pobolatson. 
BesidM which they oontend that MorswMisin is built up 
on faith, and faith is not very practical. 

The Meanij^ of ^hnstianify. By tW ®OT. 
, Frederick A. Xf. Spencer. (T. ilfishipr tJn- 
■ win. ys. 6d.) 

-An «xftmin&tien into tbe teaching of Christianity, abow- 
' ing the distinction betveen the science and the.ieiigion 
of the Bible, by a piofouitdly thoughtful and reverent 
investigator. We ate told that the dream of literal 
ineriaMy of Holy Scripture has been diapelled; that 
there is, a higher kind of conscious life that hinnau 
souls will attain which surpasses ihc ordinary human 
conceptional consciousness in like manner as this sur¬ 
passes the perpetual tonsciousness. It is impossible 
here to give more than -this indicatioo of a volume full 
of suggestions deserving careful: thought. 

In Jesuit Land, By W. H. Koebel. (Stanb^ 
Paul and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Designed m a vindication of tlie labours of the JesuiU 
in the missions of Paraguay. Mr. Koebel, in the bourse 
of his arguments, tells many a story o£ their e^rly 
days and gives interesting d^iiptions of the scenery 
Md the people; whilst Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s 
introduction and retrospect remind us that the author 
was tight to pick up an old tale once known to every¬ 
body, hut now forgotten. 

FICTION. / 

A Makeshift Marriage. By Mrs. BaMlie Rey¬ 
nolds. (Hodder and Stoug-hton. 6s.) 

Mrs. Reynolds knows hoWr to hold her readers without' 
m^ing use of improbabilities or sex-oompHcattws. 
There is op lack oif pleasure aud pathos in this account- 
. of the young, ed^for who, educated at home by a loving 
mother, is unsuspectedly so weah;kneed that when his 
Udy-love jilts him he marries out of hand his typist 
from sheer spite. Misfortunes oome thick and fast 
with purifying effect, so that he learns tb stand alone 
and en?ure the happiness of those who love him. • 

The Lovers. By Eden-Phillpotts. (Ward Lock. 

Np One so Well as Mr. Fhillpotu can evoke the Spirit of 
Dartmoor as it was ih the days when the United States 
w<tr« our revolted coUiaies, or describe the fury tibt' 
“ true-born Englishman ’* against the prisoners of war J 
* ‘o disease m»d «arvatit» ip the tergible pritod 

at Prinretpwn. There are many more diaracters on the 
stage than is usual with him, each one a clear, diatihet 
twrsonality. ' The brave girls, one a farmer’s daugber, 
the other daughter to an old Tory squire, help their 
» wko first betrayed and then gave his 

; Itfe for bis fi^i, is a pathetic figure; and &r Archer 
p^<s.a; ^al when be says My , dim eyes have 
been.n littM opened, my armour of prequdice a little 
weakened: I can^that itfy boy and girl echo the age 
^*‘^ '*®**“‘**®'**'*’*‘’**^ lot humanity' 
W* aU advihoe in thm sorrow. 



_ 

n.Ub^« 

■- •• • 

The. Girdle of IGaf. '< By Cora,'Mioxiett. 

Smith. 6s.) i 

This volume .contains a short anecdote of a -wonderful ' 
psychic experience called “ A Demain," and the tide' 
story, which is in some Sense topical because it neiateS' 
an experience among strikers, but is pie-emineBtly”’ 
psychic as the two heroines possess tbe power of! 
thought ttansferenoe in the highest degree. ^ ,, 

' ^ ' , , ’I 

Her Marriage Lines. By Marie C. Leightotu,"' 
(Ward Lock. 6s.) « ^ 

An esciiing amateur detective atoty, the villain beinnn'^i 
man who was blinder than a cat by day, with more ffiiial 
a cat’s keen night.sight. Two heroines, as alsfae ag,* 
twtina yet not akin, with their sweethearts who’ sm^S 
wrongfully accused of theft and murder, make up thp"; 
materials for a sufiteieut plot, 'i* 

' ■ ' • ' ■ 

Try~field, By G. and M. Hayling. (Hodder!;: 
and Stoughton. 6 s.) I 

A vigorous and lomantscally efiective story for yousut 
people. “Al>,’’ tbe twelve-year-old “ Owner of. Try*-; 
■field,” it A very natural character, but it is a pity his,-s 
fault needed so terrihlc a disaster as the disabling ofr: 
his stepfather for its oorreetion. There are manysil 
lovable charabi^ in this interesting story. , ‘■■'M 

' "■^■••3 

The Brentons. By Anna Chapin Ray. (HaiH'l 

Smith. 6s. net.) v'! 

A somewhat curious study of the inSuence a devoted 
mother and an imperative wife bad over a man-child' 
who under.better environment would have done nobler- 
work and suffered less. Many of the pages are occupied ■ 
with .-religious discussion in which dogma is ooasidered 
to he de^ and buried because unsrientific.' The wife ■ 
e^^originally named'£atie, and l^ame -progr-essively 
Catia, Kathryn, and Katherine, to tbe occasional 
may of her husband. »Tbe scene is laid in the neigh- ■' 
: bourhdod of Boatqn, U.S.A. f 


' .V - ' , '-'.VJ 

The Story of Harvey Sihtdair. By Georgs Tre- A 
tawny. (T. Wemcr Laurie, as.) 

Tells of a maa who bad an aneurism which the drsctori b 
deoided would-eemsc death in six months. A caretesSj.7-? 
man, Harvey bW got isto-ddit from time-, to time, and-'i->i 
his father :had,'^ABitlhSed to 'help him farther, partly-^ 
because his name had been mixed up with that of *e*.a 
J wife of his fadiex’x partner. His father mistook an'-l 
agony of pain ^ drunkenness and turned him out-of'"I 
his- home. Mtmr. Bits finally lea^ to happiness for eome!-^ 
ud death for bis father the-at^fy itself must reveal. ' 


(MetHuen.4lf 


Many Cprgpds, , !?y W. Wi Jacobs. 

;ys. i6£-.i«t:;). 

' Kd]_reo^meddatiro Is needi^ of these esttertaintng' 

' xWnee, whsch have'been teprlnted fjnm varioua s6nroesi'>'a 
bound in 4 tbnmlng oqyty, add p]^teoasly:|Uhatrat^‘t‘ 
lu oolotu!'By Maurice (^etfieubagea. 

A RogueM jkiorch. % Evelyn Tempest (Hod^ J 
der and-litougibton, 6s. net.) . , 

, The stunt, from yontfal^tn manhood, of one entirely'S 
devoid of any sense of hoBUuk. Percy Lsmstone thiew* * 
from his relations, choBts- ^ school and in the Arinp, i 
shames a wdaks wife xAct aUsoM nyhg end beliesM in J 
him, and w behaves that deifh by hlaoiire hand 
his noblest action,' . 
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iiMinea Gold. Ey Beatrice'? Grimshaw. (^lls* 
^ ' and Boon. 6s.) 

A t&lf of New Guinea which only Mrs. Grimshaw 6 oul 4 
write. Her characters are not hy uiy means immacu¬ 
late, but they hold our interest from first to last | and 
.1 . her descriptions of the country are sc vivid that we esan 

. almost see the orchids and shudder at some of the 
' creatures of the jungle. 

. Two Maids and a Man, By Charles Garvice. 

‘ (Hodder and Stoug’hton. 6s.) 

* ‘ Id which the heir to a great name is discovered at the 
age of about 20 working as a miner among the 
roughest of the rough in the Black Horse Gulch. He 
is, of course, a fine, handsome young fellow, but a 
llltlo too rough considering that his father was a 
gentleman born. The description of the way in which 
he scares society in England is very amusing, as is the 
clever idea of a Scotch marriage by way of hindering 
his felicity for a time. 

,, Children of the Zodiac, By Anthony Hanrilton 
;(Greening. 6s.), 

is a romance in so far as there is a slight thread of a 
love story, but otherwise it is a vivid picture of life iti 
the rubber districts of West Africa. The pains and 
penalties mankind suffer there are told with unsparing 
f detail. 

2 'ke Broad Walk (Russia from wilhif^). By 
Baroness Aminoff. (Constable. 6s.) 

A charming romance, in which a weli-born Russian 
and an English family are connected by marriage 
in the past and the present, and which gives a 
pleasant side-view of Russian home life. Supplement 
this with Barnes Stevcoi's Things Seen in Russia 
(Seeley and Co., as. net), with its numerous illustra¬ 
tions, and the reader will lose many prejudices and 
acquire valuable information. 

The Moss Troopers, By S. R. Crockett. (Hod¬ 
der aod Stoughton. 6s.) 

A spirit-stirring tale of Galloway in the Napoleonic 
times, when press-gangs and smugglers made life more 
than a little uncertain. The heroine is a girl of high 
degree, whose greatest delight, is to forget conse- 
queaoe and help her smuggler ftiendsi rather than the 
. princely folk to tirhom her unde and father have sent 

1 h«. ' . 

i The Lost World, By A. Conqn Doyle. (Hod¬ 
der and Stoughton. 6s.‘) * 

In which we are carried aw:ay\tO the Brazilian forests 
and introduced by^^P|k»fessor Challoner to a living 
^ pterodactyl and other horrors. The pterodactyl is 
actually bronght home and lei loose in the Albert Hall 
during a crammed meeting. Sir Conan Doyle^s vivid 

V imagination and dry humour make the extraordinary 
adventures of the explorers a keen joy. 

V Lord Rickard in the Pantry, By Mirtin Swayne, 

> , (Hodder and Stoughton, ifs.) , 

A laughable extravaganza. 

. Muddling Through. By Lady Na^er of Mag- 
; ^ . ■. (Murray. . 6 s.) ■ ■■, . ?. .■■■■■ 

" A pleasant tale of an attractive widow and her wooers, 

A ,1 the scene being chiefly in Scotland, and the trouble 
' lying with the iady’e brother, Sir Donald Keith^ who 
khas married unhappily and has not strength enough to 
. fight h» fate. * > 


Rusted Hinge^, By St, Clair Harnett. (Mel¬ 
rose. 6s.) 

The Academy once upon a time issued a chaltenge to 
writers to consider whether or no it is impossible to 
invent a new form of novel.’’ Mr. St. Clair Harnett 
19 has attempted to answer the challenge. Most people 
will, however, prefer the old-fashioned way of writing. 
His idea is to describe various episodes in the imaginary 
person of one of the actors, but the style leaves very 
much to hr desired. 

Wives and Daughters, By Mrs. Gaskell. Ulus- 
trated by M. V. Wheelhouse. (Herbert and 
Daniel. 5s. net.) 

A reprint Vith a handsome binding ^nd fine illustra¬ 
tions. 

The Lee Shore. By Rose Macaulay. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.) 

This story won the ;^i,ooo prize offered by the pub- ■ 
lishers. 

The Net. By Rex. Beach, (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) « 

An enthralling story, opening with a murder in Sicily 
by the Mafia, the larger part telling of the terrible 
adventures encountered by two friends of the mur¬ 
dered man in their attempts to bring various criminals 
to justice. 

Bunch G^rass. By Horace Annesley V’achell. 
(John Murray. 6s.) 

A collection of stories which have a certain continuity, 
and in which has been reproduced the atmosphere of a 
country that has changed almoat beyond recognition in 
thirty years. Mr. Vachell went to a wild California cow 
country and remained there seventeen years. The fore¬ 
word gives a kind of apology for the style of the stories. 
That apol<^y U absolutely unnecessary. There is senti¬ 
ment iui them, it ia true, and pictures of generosity, 
courage, and derring-do which seem almost incredible 
to city-dwelling folk, but the stories are the kind which 
may be read again and again, and it is practically 
impossible to pick out one as being superior. 

I.etters to Louise. By Mme. Delaire. (Rider 
and Sons.) 

A noteworthy novel, touching with sympathy and 
power die inner chords of human nature. Life, love, 
and immortality are the subjects of a subtle story, 
the heroine of which, though apt, at times, to be 
unsatisfactory to her friends, has a charm of her 
own, and her vicissitudes succeed in gripping the , 
interest of the reader. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Censor and the Theatres. By John Painter. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 

A thoroughly amusing volume, which paradoxically l>v 
an exasperating influence because of the crass absurdity, 
to say the least, of the Censorship as at present estab¬ 
lished. To say that the book is by John Palmer is to 
B!fy that it is witty. He fatces here the rqmrt'of the 
Joint Select Committee oh Stage Plays, which he calls 
“one of the cheapest and most chaotic and pusr.IingoP 
volumes that has ever been offered to the public,” but 
which properly treiited is a mine of amusement; and 
then proceeds to dig in that mine for our delectatioo. 
He himself was never thoroughly persuaded that; the 
Censorship ought to be abolished Mtil. he began ,(0 
read the (;Sidehce of its mere eBligbtened champions. 











Shakeifeare's English Kings. Retold by 
Thomas Carter. Illustrated by Gertrude 
Hammond. (George Harrap. 5s. net.) 

A oempaniea volume to the “ Stories from Shake- 
•pesure." We have here the stilting events woven by 
the dramatist atound our English monarchs portrayed 
in simple, lucid style. The artistic illustrations help 
to make it a roost attractive gift-book. 

Oscar Wilde: Art and Morality. By Stuart 
Mason. (Frank Palmer. 58. net.) 

A new and revised edition of the record, first pub¬ 
lished in 1907, of the discussions which followed the 
publication of “ Dorian Gray.” The bibliography has 
been brought up to date and other matter added. 

The Unknown Power. Edited by Lord Ash- 
town. (Sonnenschein. is. net.) 

A tremendous condemnation of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, who are supposed to have been guilty of 
massacres akin to the Bulgarian atrocities. 

Heaven and the Sea. By F. Elias. (J. Clark. 
3s. 6d.) 

This is an original and popular way of treating a good 
subject. It is finely illustrated by pictures from famous 
artists, such as the “ Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers," 
“The Calling of Andrew and Peter,” etc. 

The Forest Farm. By Peter Rosegger. (A. C. 
Fifield 2s. net.) 

These bieautiful stories of the Austrian Tirol, which 
arc so little known in England, will be a fine Christ¬ 
mas gift. Dr. Charles Paterson has contributed a 
biographical note of the author. 

s 

Every Day with Another Mind. By Oliver 
Bainbridge. (The Holmesdale Press.) 

A beautifully bound collection of short axioms from 
many celebrated persons. 

Persian Literature. By Claud Field. (Herbert 
and Daniel. 3s. M.) ' 

Begins with a short account of the ancient religion 
and literature of Persia, and, after various specimens 
of Persian literature, concludes with a chapter on 
I moral philosophy and theology. 

Stories of Irish Life Past and Present. By 
.SlieveFoy. (Lynwood and Co. is.net.) 
Ten stories, amusing or pathetic. 

• 

Conscious Control. By P. Mathias Alexander. 

. (Methuen and Co. as. 6d.) 

The secret of the prevention of physical deterioration. 

s • 

The Confessions of a Graduate. By K. L. 'Oza. 
(G.R.C. Press, Madras, is.) 

A pAtbetic setdai forth «f the diffleultieg of the edu¬ 
cated IndUn >« our irreat cities. 


The Love-Seek«fi it'Guide to Uarkdge, 

Maud Churtoa Braby. (Herbfert Je0kil$.' i 
as. 6d. net.) , 

Perhaps tbje motto with which the hook inu^tae < J 

the heM guido to its contents: ** Edward Cftrpenthr ^ 
has said that love is doubtless the last and most ^ 
difficult lesson that humanity has to learn. 
the timd has come when modern nations may even 
to leam it.” The matter consists of wise counsel 
both men and women as to the best way Un make Solcr 
reign. ^ 

The Problem of Edwin Drood. By W. Robcrl*^'? 
son Nicoll. (Hodder and Stoughtt^. 

3s. ^d. net.) 

Neither author nor subject need recommendation Sker^ 
That Sir William will give intense pleasure to lov«j» 
of Dickens goes without saying. The ” Bibliography , 
gives nearly a hundred articles and papers on tbei, 
subject of Edwin Drood. This alone will show the' 
need of such a scholarly volume as the present, in 
which is summed up the chief results of the variouw 
investigators, together with new matter from Sir 
William’s own research. 

Twelve Years with My'Boys. (Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 

The authoress was asked to take a class of big boyg 
who hgd left Sunday-school, when she was herself only 
twenty-two and had had no experieuce. In the simpiejs^ 
and therefore the most entertaiumg, fashion she tells 
' of her expeiimenta, mishaps, and successes. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton are 10 be congratulated 
upon the publication of and reprints from Arnold 
Bennett’s “ Chats ” and EsSays in five bandy litUf 
volumes. Everyone knows “ How W} Live on .4 Hours 
a Day” and the “Human Machine”; the others are 
“ Mental Efficiency,” “ Literary Taste,” and the 
“ Feast of St. Friend.” The type is large and clear 
and the paper good. 

A Book of Beggars. By W. Dacres Adams, 
(William Heineman. 5s. net.) 

A clever collection of pictures of those who have to 
wheedle money out of other folks’ pockets, from the 
Lord Mayor and the Bishop to the cab-nmaer and 
the begging-letter writer. 

The Bozo-Wow Book. By Coulson Kernahan. 
Illustrated liy Lawscui Wood. (James 
Nisbet and Co., Ltd. 2$. 6d. net.) 

Called by the author " My penny ginger-pop served 
in a tin mug!” A"*delightful series of Nonsense 
and Dog Limericks in the author’s well-known style 


The Organisation Society has for object to define and jg 
explain the science of organisation based on the axiom 
that society is an eitension of the individual; it there, 
fore publishes, in pamphlet form, lectures upon many i 
subjects—such, for instance, as the Standavlisatii^ • S 
of Educational Needs and Neals, et«, 

A CORRECTION. S 

What Germany Wants. >-S 

To the notice of this book in our October nuahn nM’ 
“egeept practically by warfare.” ' ^ 



What Our Readers Think. 

Vuin tbh liMdiiil w« p r a p wa to pvUbh emeh month lome of the moit irdaebla of the thouiaiKli of lettcci «Hiioh 
m reodve on pcdnti eriilad out of the ertieiet deelt with in our page*. The REVIEW OF REVIEWS 'It e 
' MMgenine whioh oennot feU to make thoee who reed it think, end think deeplp. We feel that it w01 ho of 
, InfeMot end'udttanoe to other thinkere to lay before them the thought! and ideal of otheri. Our ipaoe ii 
neoeaearily limited, and therefore we eannot do more than seleot the few out of the many. 


^‘GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY 
BREAD.” 

‘ fo the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir,—^T he article entitled " Give Us. This Day 
Our Daily Bread,” which appears in this 
month’s issue of the Review of Reviews, deals 
tlritti a subject of supreme iirtportance to every 
one of us, both as a nation and as individuals, 
blit especially so to those of us who work for a 
Eving. 

England's much-vaunted prosperity—such as 

is—rests upon very insecure foundations, and 
(^nnot possibly endure for long. Under present 
tonditions, in order to live, the majorit}*. of the- 
inhabitants of these islands are e^aged in pro¬ 
ducing goods for foreign countries, so that in 
.return they may receive foodstuffs which have 
’been grown abroad—an arrangement which no 
doubt results in handsome profits for merchant 
and shipper, but which is of necessity an extra¬ 
ordinarily wasteful proceeding for the worker 
who might produce his food at home. To say 
nothing of the physical deterioration which is 
rapidly taking place by reason of city and fac¬ 
tory life (though this is vital to our continued 
existence as a great nation), and for the moment 
to igXbore the danger in war time of having our 
supplies cut off, consider the enormous loss the 
Uiorkers suffer by adding to export and import 
the cost of unnecessary haulage, freightage, 
commissions, and merchants’ profits. One 
pound’s worth of goods shipfied, say, to the 
antipodes becomes .two pounds’ worth when 
gold, and the two pounds’ worth sent in return 
becomes, probably, four pounds’ worth by the 
time the consumer gets them; thus somewhere 
in the transaction three pounds’ worth has dis- 
1 ippeared, or, in other words, the producer here 
gets only oneKjuarter of the valpe he is entitled 
to. Within moderate limits fore%n trade is 
aecesssiry and useful, but when carried to excess 
it is bad, and if persisted in must end in national 
disaster. 

* ^ 

’ pre-eminence OU^ XO ACCipENT, NOT ABILITY. 

' Acddent rather than superimr ftatutal ability 
has (pnabled as hJ roach our Resent position of 
’^manufacturing pre-e«d«ence, and it would l^ve 

1 ■* ‘ 
i ill. » _ . » ‘ ..nii iL ijiki 


been much better for alt concerned if our success 
in this direction had been less. We are in an 
unnatural 'position as compared with other 
nations, and it is certain that the position cannot 
be maintained indefinitely, or even for long. In 
spite of the extraordinary growth of our over¬ 
seas trade our lead has of late years been 
materially reduced, and it is inevitable that it 
will be reduced still further in the near future. 
At the present time we are experiencing a period 
of inflation which will certainly be followed by 
a time of depression, accompanied by an in¬ 
crease of pinching and hunger, possibly by 
famine. If we were not so foolish as to permit 
vast areas of our fertile land to lie partly or 
entirely unproductive, we would be safeguarded 
against these fluctuations, our daily bread would 
be produced at home, and our real prosperity 
would be immeasurably greater, even though 
individual fortunes were less. 

ECONOMIC CAUSES FOR AGRICULTURAL DECLINE. 

At the same time it is folly to ignore the fact 
that economic causes lie at the root of the 
decline in agriculture. No amount of talking or 
writing will permanently increase the production 
of wheat by a single bushel unless it can be 
grown to a profit. Of late years there has been 
a lot of sloppy sentiment talked about taxing the 
people’s food, but in spite of the talk, either for 
or against, it haS steadily advanced in price far 
beyond what anyone expected when the tariff 
reform scheme was first introduced. Personally. 
I am strongly In favour of free trade—within 
reasonable Tim»ts--but I am certain an article 
may be too cheap, and wheat is too cheap when 
our own farmers cannot make it pay to grow. 
During the past few yeaf% it has risen steadily in 
price, and a profit on Its production here us now 
possible. As a consequence 1 confidently expeot 
to see an annual increase in the acres devoted 
tp cereal growing. ?JeverthdeS^ the pace 
needs accelerating—the time is 0{^rtone for 
the agitation, and the importanicq m the njatten 
can scarcely bfe over-stated—but do not forget 
that it is useless labour jinless the farmer-can be 
shown that he cad rely as great 
sure profits by invei^iog m feapStal bt tb* laW 
as he can by embarking }ii aby ofher business.* 

Ni'' , . 1 . ... 



( GOimdN SENSE ON PKOVECTKIN* 

Times are oertainly fooking brightei^ fw the 
farmer, but who can say the same for the 
market garden^- and fruit-gfower? Speaking- 
from personal experience of the past seventeen 
years as a mote pr less successful small-holder, 
I say emphatically thitt the business is one to be 
avoided unless the present methods of cpUection, 
transport, and distribution are improved upon. 
Before England can be supcessfully re-colonised 
something must be done to make the colonist 
more certain of an adequate return for his labour. 
If protection in some form is necessary by all 
means let us have it. Some products might be 
^ dearer, but with the general increase in pros¬ 
perity which would follow in the wake of a 
proper use of the land we would be better able 
to pay for them. It is certain that a loaf at two¬ 
pence is dearer to a person who has a penny to 
buy it with than would be one .it fourpence to a 
• person possessed of sixpence 

Yours, etc , 

Ihos. Smith, 

Supervisor of the Eels’ Small Holdings, 
Ma}land, Essex. 

INDUSTRIALISING AGRICULTURE. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir, —I read with much interest the article 
“ Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread ” in the 
October issue of the Review of Reviews,” and 
on which you ask for my views. 

To many the suggestion that the land of Great 
Britain can produce enough food for the entire 
population will come as a surprise, which sur¬ 
prise may well be heightened if it is further 
insisted that the land ought to produce almost, 
if not quite, sufficient to feed the entire popula¬ 
tion. 

aqriculturAi. industry industrialised. 

In my opinion, before we can bqcome a self- 
contained country, from the point of view of 
feeding ourselves^with home-grown produce, the 
agricultural industry must be industrialised— 
i.e., the agriculturist must be got to realise that 
he must look upon his holdin|f as a potential 
factory and deal with it accordingly. But even 
this will not be suffidient, because production 
without a proper system of distribution on 
organised co-operative lines will not take qs 
• much futjher. Agriculture is a highly-skilled 
industry, not a rule-of-thumb one, as many sepi 
to thk^. The average agriculturist is living 
iiffy years when he as producer could 
^tate to the oo&sumer the class of produce he 
shtwi^ eat. Now, owing to the development of 
soienoe/the ^oduction of steam power, elec- 
irioSty, and sto|^^, the position is 

. reversed s the ixjitsianer tfeates to the producer 

^ ' '*1 n, * 


tl» class of produce with which he . 

plied and which must be ot a quality'y 

and in regular quantities. If the hoipf Jpfodiif*i 3 fl 
fails to supply, then every cCRin^ wIn^jJ 
organisation is perfected is available for ^ 
home consumer. Therefofe we cannot too fre*« 
'quently have dinned into our ears the 
admonition of our King : " Wake up, England- 
It applies more forcibly to our greatest industry,^' 
agriculture, than to any other. 

HOW TO STOP WASTAGES. 

The present position is that produce frofe’ 
abroad pours in in almost as good a condition as. 
if it were sent from Devon or Cornwall the dkjf^ 
before, and in regular quantities. Further, there 
is no encouragement to a home farmer to pro-^^ 
duce up to the hilt all that his land will yi^d and ^ 
of the nature that the market demands ua-ffl'^ 
distribution is so organised that it relieves hioj’’S 
of the highly technical work of distribution, so ^1 
as to permit him to concentrate on productiop. t 
Distracted as the producer now is with all | 
intricacies of modern marketing, he cannot give 
that attention to the scientific side of produetkm ,1; 
that is in these days essential. There are 
wastages going on all round, in agricultural,!i 
education, in buying, in cultivation, in harvest-'**, 
ing, in storage, in distribution, and in the use of K 
capital. How to stop these is the problem we ^jj 
must solve. In my opinion, the only way is by *' 
co-ordinating technical instruction, from thie ^ 
point of view of agricultural production, with co¬ 
operative organisations for purchase, collection, i 
and distribution. Given this, there is no reason 
why, within a few years, we should not be able J 
to grow a considerable proportion of our ordl* 
nary food requirements. ’} 

RURAI INDUSTRIES TO BE FOUNDED, ^ 

As a result of the work carried on by the,^* 
Agricultural Organisation Society during the 
past eleven years, we can now furnish many in- "ij 
stances of how foreign produce has been sap- 1 
planted by homep produced on co-operative lines. ,T 

One other point in conclusion. The ifidus- i 
trialisation of the agricultural industry woidd ^ 
also mean the creation of a number of rund J 
industries as its natural outcome o.g., jam 1 
making, fruit pulping, canning and drying, L 
vegetable drying, etc., osier growing and basket 2 
making, cheese and bacon factories, 
creameries where fresh milk selling is a 
culty, etc., etc. Each of which would meaa a, 3 
local centre of activity as well as being of con- a 
siderable educational value. But Side by sidsj 
with all development in the agriotiltoral Mustr^ 
must proceed an organised system of 
transport and tdepbones.—^Yours, etc., 

J. NocEhr Harris, Secretory. , 

• tA^icultural Ofganiation fj 



THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

&R,—In your “ Progress ” you note that 
'* the historic sacrament of the Christian Church 
remains invincibly enthroned in the hearts of 
' million^.” 

One can have little quarrel with the fact, and, 
indeed, you are but fulfilling one of the duties of 
the good editor in recording the truth, although 
it be for the sharp chastisement of rationalists, 
like myself, who vainly expect the march of 
years' to obliterate the observances of the past, 
giving place to a reign of reason—of sorts. 

* The history of the Western nations has shown 
Christianity to be a passion dominating men’s 
liv£s, moulding principalities and powers in such 
wise as to form the abiding background of 
European and American history. 

Has the real force of Christianity expired, or 
does the fact you emphasise indicate that the 
Church still possesses a mission which may yet 
move the world anew? I say '' move,” for 1 do 
not know many whose daily course is deflected 
by a Eucharistic Congress. In the past the 
King, as Christian, went crusading, built 
cathedrals, and “ moved " nations at the sword’s 
point to “conversion” and Christian civilisa¬ 
tion. For how many years past has not the 
Church as a body been chiefly concerned to take 
toll and tithe and to hold by force majeure the 
ground won by the victories of self-abnegation? 
And I do not think you will deny that disputa¬ 
tion rather than duty has absorbed the initial 
energy of the religious in our own times. 

A generation of evolutionary thought has 
slain the dragon dogmas of the Church, and 
those of us who call ourselves rationalists rub 
our eyes when the Editor of the Review of 
Reviews dutifully records the adhesion of the 
masses to the mysteries of a discredited faith. 

May one be pardoned if one calls for some 
more hopeful sign of spiritual power than the 
polite reception of a Papal Legate at a Euchar- 
iEtic Congress ? 

The modern man enjoys a freer life and has 
glimpses of an ever-widening sphere of exist¬ 
ence through the ministrations of Science—the 
..Church stands by with palsied hands whilst 
‘mere politicians try their ’prentice hands at ] 
^ making smooth the way of the average citizen. 

At least the Early Christian, whether as 1 
soldier, saintt or martyr, played his part in a 
■world be helped to make real. Has the modern 
^Christian nothing to his hand but the celebration i 

old-^time conquests and the adoration of the 
•ftoient mystedes ?—Voors enquiringly, 

^ ■ “ igia.”' 


, STATE GRANARIES. 

To the Editor of the Review of Reviews. 

Sir, —We thank you for your favour of the 
loth inst. and copy of the October number of the 
Review of Reviews, with article under above 
heading. 

This is a subject that The MiUer initiated 
nearly thirty years ago, under the heading of 
“ Years of Plenty and State Granaries,” and 
our back numbers are full of it under this and 
other headings. 

It is worth mentioning that at the time we 
first brought the matter before the public, prac¬ 
tically every newspaper ridiculed the idea that 
we were in any serious danger of starvation, 
and that, even if we were, the only means of 
avoiding it was to increase our Navy. Various 
other alternatives have been suggested in our 
columns as a means for keeping a good reserve 
of grain in the country,,in Order to overcome the 
objections of those to whom the idea of “ State 
Granaries ” did not appeal. Of recent years, 
of course, the subject has been a pet one with 
many journals, but we have never yet seen that 
any journal has thought it worth its while to 
give credit to The Miller for having first taken up 
the question. We hive during the past thirty 
years treated the subject from every standpoint, 
and practically exhausted it. We are still as 
concerned as ever, realising as we do the very 
serious position in which we should be in the 
event orwar, and any temporary set-back hap¬ 
pening to our fleet. We do not pin our faith to 
“ State Granaries,” “ Bounties,” or any scheme 
in particular, but say now, as we have always 
done, it is a matter worthy of very serious con¬ 
sideration and definite action on the part of the 
Government, though no Government, whether 
Tory or Liberal, appears to have given it more 
than a passing thought. One of our readers 
many years ago wrote an artifele for our paper 
suggesting how by a certain method it would be 
possible for a wealthy foreign power, without 
firing a shot, to starve us into submission. It 
seemed so possible of a^mpiishment that we 
feared to publish it, and sent the article to Lord 
Salisbury, Who was then Prime Minister, to get 
his views. He cautiously abstained, however,* 
from passing any opinion on the article, but 
mtrely wrote that it “ ought not to be pub¬ 
lished.” Evidently even he regarded the matter 
seriously; but still nothing was done, * and* 
apparently never will be done until we are forced 
to repeat the cry of “ too late.”—Yours^ etc., 

• EowAltiy Martin, ' 

Managing Etiitor, The MiOet 





LANGUAGES AND 

Last month notice waS given of a book by 
MUe. de Pratz, entitled “ France from Within.” 
Amongst other most interesting matter, it con¬ 
tains a chapter upon education in France, from 
which I quote some remarks about Fr^ch 
educational establishments, which are dissimilar 
to out own m many ways. Mile, de Pratz says :— 

On the benches of the Lyc^es all classes mix together 
and make a most exhaustive study of their own language, 
learning to speak and write it with the greatest purity 
There is in France no possible means o^ establishing 
(lass distinctions according to varying degrees of purity 
in speaking the mother tongue, as there often is m 
England a peer’s son and a grocer’s son, educated at the 
same establishment, cannot be differentiated by their 
manner of speaking 

The Universities deal with all establishments for 
secondary education, the municipalities control the 
municipal or primary schools, which do not give classical 
teaching, but make a great stand for modern languages 
All primary a^hools except the iLcoles Pnmaires 
Suptfrieures are free Lastly come the itroles Libres 
and the ecclesiastical schools and colleges and convents, 
in which the teaching is rather an education than an tn 
siruction, for it teaches boys and girls the social arts 
ind inculcates good manners—also a holv horror of the 
Kepublic ' In French society to dav it is still possible 
to discern whether a man or woman has been educated b> 
a religious institution or a State one All schools are 
subject to State inspection A Lyc^e ranks somewhat 
higher than a College, but professors m both must hold 
one of the higher University aegrees, the aggregation or 
the licence Hach Lycee has at its head a Directeur, 
who IS aided by the Censeur (m the girls’ Lyc^es, 
Surveillantes G^frales), and the Econome But the 
I'rench Directeur cannot appoint or dismiss the Pro 
fesseur be or she has neither the rights nor the per 
sonal inffuence of the English Headmaster* or Head 
mistress Each Lyc^e is partly self supporting and 
partly State supported, thus the fees paid by the pupils 
are low enough to be within the means of modest rate 
payers The social position of University professors— 
both men and women—is very different m France from 
what It IS in England, all intellectual attainment being 
greatly revered 

The lecture hours in boys’ Lyc 4 cs arc from 8 30 to 
II 30 and from i 30 to 4 30, Thursday bemg the week 
day holiday But though the Lyc^ hours are not too 
long, the hours of preparation are, for in the winter a 
Lyc^en over twelve is supposed to work ni hours daily, 
ID summer la hours 

Few Eng-lish parents would like their children, 
just entering their teens, to devote such long 
hours to their work, ^ven for the sake of per¬ 
fection in the mother tongue; but most teachers 
^would sigh at the way that the teaching of the 
mother tongue is still considered of secondary 
importance in our schools. ^ 

, . ESPERANTO. 

La Revuo for October has, besides the six¬ 
teenth .and seventeenth chapters of Numbers 
(Dr. Zamenhof’s translation), an interesting 
acoount of tlje town of Zabadeil Hi Spain, in 
which place the Vhole of the Town Council are 



LETTER-WRITING. 


ardent Esperanlists! At a great festival wWch ' 
occurred there lately a play (translated into ‘ 
Esperanto), “ The Mystery of Sorrow,” was 
performed in the open air to an audience oi 5,000 
people, according to a Spanish daily paper, The 
Tribune, In that same town a new strhej; has ' 
been named “ Zamenhof. ” In the same number ) 
M. Bourlet gives his capital account of the Coo- " 
gress at Warsaw. Of course, in the ordinary ' 
restaurants the “ carte ” was not in Esperanto, n 
but a Polish acquaintance persuaded him to haVe 
some ‘ ‘ barcho. ’ ’ M. Bourlet does not leave iri ’ 
to wonder what sort of a dish it is. “ A rose- , 
coloured soup,” he says, “of which the first . 
spoonful seems rather acid, the second nicer, 1 
and by the time you have swallowed half, your 
great regret will be that the plate will soon be !, 
empty.” 

Two amusing new Esperanto publications are 
a translation of Tom Gallon’s “ Tatterlcy ” by 
Andrew Wilson (is 6d. British Esperanto 
Association). The story tells of an old miser, 
Caleb Fry, who takes upon himself the rdle of 
bis servant, Tatterley, who has died, and in this 
character endeavours to undo some of the evH 
done by him as Caleb Fry. The second volume , 
IS an original account of “Three Englishmen 
Abroad ” (Tri Angloj Alilande. is. B.E.A.). 
The hero of the story is soft-hearted and a con¬ 
stant prey to a succession of “ Merry Widows,” 
otherwise landladies; so two friends persuade 
him to accompany them abroad as a means of 
escape, they solemnly assuring him that thiy 
speak French and German fluently. They don’t, ‘ 
and as there <ire “ Merry Widows ” abroad as 
well as in England the laughable difficulties can 
well be imagined The author, Jolin Merchant, 

IS to be heartily congratulated, and so are 
Esperantists. So much progress is being made 
in every direcnon that we can only refer our , 
readers to the British Esperantist for a full 
account, but mention must be made of the 
monthly gathering for religious worship (held ’ 
at Emanuel Church Hall, Mayton Street, ■ 
Holloway, at 3.15 p.ni., every second Sunday in 
the month), which is in no wise sectarian, and 
consists of prayer, Bible-reading, singing, and 
a sort of sermon, open to discussion—all ip/ 
Esperanto, of course. i'! 

AN ESPERANTO NEW YEAR’S gift: j 

Mr. Milledge’s Esperanto-English dictionary 
will be in time. There is no need to tw, 
Esperantists of the value of this book, the rest^j 
of many years of enthusiastic labour. It is not J 
an ordinary dictionary; its 550 odd pages are # 
compendium of phrases as well as w.PriSi. 



pfppics Of the Day in the PeriodiddB of thc.Month 


lifONE AFFAIRS, SDCUL AN0 POLITICAL, 
l A^Bttitre, L«aA: 

f l'Jie Propo^d Land Tases, by Sir R. I. Palgrave, 
” " National Rev,” Nov, ’ 

Rural and Agricultura! Education, by J. C. Medd, 
K “JNinetaenth Cent," Nov^j tj, 

‘ Agnctikurai Labourers and the Minimum Wage, 
“' i by R. Lennard, “ Economic Rev,” Oct. 
|;|knpfle»; 

' National Service, by Earl Robo-ts, “ National 
Rev,” Nov. 

The Imperial General Staff, by Col. A. Pollock, 
" Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

’ The English Manoeuvres of 1912, by X., " Ques¬ 
tions Dipkjmatiques,” Oct. 16. 

The British Army and a Continental War, by X., 
" Rev. de Paris,” Oct. i. 

? What has England to expect from' the Armies of 
her Allies on the Continent? by Lieut.-Gen. von 
I ■. Gortz, " Deutsche Rev,” Oct. 

S France’s Black Troops, by A. Guignard, “ Nou- 
f, velle Rev," Oct. 15. 

^Oanals: 

iPlea for the Mid-Scotland Ship Canal, by Com- 
>, mander Currey, “ National Rev,” Nov. 

JCUIdren; 

jj ' The Neglected Child in New South Wales, by Sir 
C. Mackeltar, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

iladgration: 

British Land and British Emigration, by Sir 


s*: 


-Gilbert Parker, “Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 


giSliaace: 

I', Conservatism and Free Trade, by G. H. Powell, 
p, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 
fe The Rise of Prices and the Quantity Theory, by 

I*'__ Prof. J. S. Nicholson, “ Qrly. Rev,” Oct. 

Politics and Prices, by Harold Cox, “ Edinburgh 
i Rev,” Oct. 

a ♦ 

‘^laad: 

iJjThe Ulster Cov«iant, “ Qrly. Rev,” Oct. 
w Home Rule and Civil War, by L. Cope Cornford, 

* “ National ^v,” Nov. 


Laws: 


TWr Church and the Marriage Law, by D. C. 
Lathbury, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Iffavles: 

b' The Sou! of the Navy, by Trafalgar, “ National 
fo' Rev,” Nov. 

Progress of Submarines, by G. Blanchon, 
i Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Oct. 15. ' 

Concentration of the French Naval Foroe^, " Rev. 
de Paris,” Oot. i. 

Pgrli«mBtary, Re.: 

The' Plutocracy, by Inquirer, “National 

jRiev,'d Nov. 

Ptiltical Outlook as seen by a Brkish CansP 
» ,<d^, Ity W, CaMweB, Niaet^th Cent,” Itev. 


Democracy and Liberalism, by A. A. Baumann. 

“ Edinburgh Rev,” Oct.' . , ’ ‘ 

Unioniat Prospects, by Curio, “ Fbrtnighliy Rev,”- 
* Nov. ' . f*' 

Mr. Churchill and Federalism, by A. G. Gardiner, 

“ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov, 

Social Parity:, 

Parliament'and the White Slave Traffic Bill, by 
J. H. Whitehodse, “ Contemp. Re\,” Nov. 
Socialism, Social Relorm, &c.: 

What is Social Reform? by Arthur Page, “ Black¬ 
wood,” Nov. 

State Toryism and Social Reform, by F. E. Smith, 

“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” Nov, 

Syndicalism and Socialism, by J. A. R. Marriott,, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Telegraphy: . 

Points for the Wirelesfi Committee, by W. R. 
Lawson, “ National Rev,” No\. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 

Temperance and Legislation, bv -Arthur Page, 

'' Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” Nov. 

Wales: 

Endowments of the Ancient British Church in 
Wales, by Sir R.* I-ethbridge, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Nov. 

Women: 

A Precedent for the Franchise Bill, by H. N. 

Braiisford, “ Englishwoman,” Nov. 

Womans Suffrage and the Reform Bill, by J. T. 

Agg-Gardner, “ Englishwoman,” Nov. 

The Awkward Age of the Women’s Movement, by 
Israel Zangwill, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 
Woman and the State, by Anna Garlin Spencer, 

“ Forum,” Oct. 

Women Workers in Textile Trades, bv J. Haslam, 

" Englishwonvail,” Nov. 

The Position of Women in China, bv Ladv Blake- 
“ Nineteeth Cent,” Nov. 

1 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Colonies and the Empire; 

Practical Imperialism, by the Duke of Westminster, 

" Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Foreign PMky: 

The Control of Foreign Affairs, by P. MorPeU, 

“ Contemp, Rev,” Nov. , 

Towards an Imperial Foreign Policy, by Sidney 
Low, “ Fortni^rtly Rev,” Nov. 

Peale Movement: * v 

The Federation of Europe, by Sir Max Wmeritter, 

" Contenqj. Rev,” Nov. ^ • 

The'Brlfhih Fleet and the Peace the World, fey 
Sir Charlee Bruce,Deutsche Rev," Oct. 
AnstrU-ilnai^^; ] 

The Pariiamentary RevtUution In Rufigary, 



' f J *w<w*f ■»'*• *wm: 

' ' ' ’•' j * 

BvHWB &«. (»ee.ailsd Mcmti«/|«(!i'o, I'urtteyji: 

The War B^ans: ‘ * 

AuBtrba Poiitician wi. Deutsche Rev," Nov. 
Barhev, J< Ellis, on, ‘‘Fortnightly iRev," Nov. 
Gc 3 >kt, Y. M., OQ '“'Grande Rev,” Oct. as. / 
Dnioii, Dr-. E. |., on, *1 Contemp. Rev,” Nov. 
Moldda, B., on, “ Pr^issische Jahrbuchw,” Oct. 
ThomaSSon, Commander de, on, ” Questions 
,Diplomatlc|U«s,”’Oct. id; " Correspondant,” 
Oct. 25. 

England, India, and the Balkan War, by S. M. 
Mitra, ” Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

The Triple Entente and the Present Crisis, by W. 
Mortod Fullerton, National Rev*” Nov. 

The Armies of the Danubian and Balkan States in 
1912, by A de Tark, ” Questions Diploma- 
tiques,” Oct. i. 

Bcigtnm;' 

lT>e Defeat of the Opposition and the Duty of 
Cathotics, by C. Woeste, " Rev. Gdndrale,” Oct. 

M. Bemaertand Belgian Politics, bv L. Delacroix, 
“ Correspondant,” Oct. 25. 

China: 

The Chinese l.oan, bj# Kergant, “ Rev. de 
Paris,” Oct. 15. 

France: 

The Re-Birth of France, by Dr. M. Ritzenthaler, 
” Konservative Monatsschrift,” Oct. 

Proportional Representation; the Proposal before 
the Senate, by P. G. I-a Chesnais, “ Grande 
Rev,” Oct. to. 

Budget Irregularities, bv J. Celtc, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” Oct. 15. 

Germany: 

German Socialism To-day, by P. Ix)uis, “ La 
Revue,” Oct. 15. • 

Problems of Social Democracy .Solved and 
Unsdved, by P. Kampffmeyer, ” Soziaiistische 
Monatshefte,” Oct. 31. 

Imperialism at the Chemnitz Social Democratic 
Congress, by M. Schippel, *' Saeialistkche 
Monatshefte,” Oct. 17. 

Chemnitz and the Elections to the Prussian Diet, 
^ E. Bernstein, “ Soziaiistische Monatshefte,” 
Oct. 17. 

Sympathies Antipathies for Germany, by 
Priitre Ernst zu Hohenlohe-Langenburg, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Oct. , 

India ( 

England, India, and the Balkan War, by S. M. 

, Mitra, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Mmmm Dectrlnd, by P. F. Martin, “ Fortnightly 
, ,Ri!v,” Nov. 

Mmtene^i 

L(etters f^om Montenegro, by C. Loiseau, “ Rev. 
de Paris,” Oct. 15. 

Montenegro, by Herbert Vivian, “ Fortnightly 
' <iev,” Nov. 

Nieolas of Montenegro and the Tsardom of the 
Serbs,- by Wadham Peacock, “ Nineteenth 
Cknt,” Nov. 

Pdwniut Caaiaij 

Hm V Qrly- Rev,” Oct. 

>11 T Pt 


The Panama Canal Tid)% to A,. Colquhoun,y:t/i 
* , “ North Amer. R«v,” Oot-» . 

Was Panama a Chapter of National 'DiShonotoEl 
by Rear-Adm. A. T, Mahan, " North Aitieriy 
Rev,” Oct. 

Persia; ' ■ * Ji 

The Problem of Persia, “ Edinburgh Rev," QrtI, 

The Present Situation, by Prof. E. G. Browipe,.! 

" Contemp. Rev,” Nov. 

Persian -Affairs, by Dr. E. 'Daniris, “ Preussisc!he;;| 
Jahrbiicher,” Oct. 

Switzerland; . . V<| 

The Swiss Press and Foreign Policy, by. Fji 
Bonjour, “ BibIloth6que Universelle,” Oct.' ' 

Turkey: 

Turkish .Affairs, by Dr. E. Daniels, “ Preuseistdid' 
Jabrbucher,” Oct. g 

The Crisis in Turkey, by Sir Edwin Pears, “Coik 
temp. Rev,” Nov. 'g 

The Position of Turkey at Home and Abroad, hy^-S 
Ali Haydar Midhat ^y, “ Deutsche Rev,” OcL ;S| 
The Berchtold Proposal and Decentralisation in S 
Turkey, by A. Adossides, “ Bibliothique Uni- 
■verijelle,” Oct. S 

Turkish War Taxes, " Preussische Jahrbiicher," 
Oct. , 

The Weak Point of the Turkish Army, by J,„. 

Leunc, “ Grande Rev,” Oct. 25. 

The Reorganised Turkish -Army, by H. C. Woods, 

” Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

Leaders of the Albanian Revolution, by S. Ikvy, 

" Questions Diplomatiques,” Oct. 16. 

United States: 

The Presidential Election : .'jS 

Bacourt, P. dy, on, ‘‘ Questions Diplomatiques,"^ ^|| 
Oct. 1. ' 

Brooks, Sydney, on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Nov. ^ 
Unsigned Articles on, “ Edinburgh Rev,” Oct. j-ia 
“ Qrly. Rev,” Oct.; " Correspondanl,” Odi ! 
2S- 

Presidentfel Candidates and the Trust Prtgilem, 
by Dr. R. Maclaurin, “ Contemp. Rev,” Nov- 
Why I am for Taft, by J. H. Hammond, ‘‘ North <p 
•Amer. Rev,” Oct. 

President Taft and the Solid South, by D. L-j ' 
Dorroh, " Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. 

Why I am for Wilson, by Senator J. A. 0 ’Gortnatl',*>i 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Oct. ■*, 

Why I am for Roosevelt, by Senator M. Poindexter, ^ 

“ North Amer. Rev,” Oct. 

Roosevelt or the Republic! Bv G. Harvey»‘j 
" North Amer Rev,” Oct. 

The New Nationalism in America, by Prof. PauU 
S. Reinsch, " Preussische Jahrbucher,” Oct. 


The Comhill Magasine maintains its inteneW^l 
and is quitfe catholic in its rai^e of subject 
poem by William Watson, “ Dublin Bay,” ai^ 4 i 
"The Poetry of Sir Alfred Lyail,” by Majotr*? 
MacMunn, are two good things of matiy in thtlf* 
November issue; and Mr. S. G. TaDentyre’s - 
jiortrait of early Victorian life, 

Rlobcnda,” is most readaWe. , ^ 

.. , AilC 





Diary and Obituary for October. 


. XVENTS OF THE MONTH 

lot. I. Official Opening erf the Chorcb Coaffta 
ICU^(«btougb. 

0 |ming o( the Auraal Cooference erf the; 
Bapuit Union at Cardiff. 

Opening erf the Twenty-third Annual Coofer* 
race of the Mineos^ Fedexatioa of Great 
?'' Britain at Swansea, 
f Opening of tl» Autumn Meeting of this 
(.); ,. Iron and Steel luttituie at Cardin. v 

^ - Offidal Opening of the Annual Dmference 
of the Natioaal Union of Women Workers 
, \ of Great Britain and Ireland at Oxford. 

■i, Openinff <rf the Birmingham Featival wirii 
^ &r imirv Wood a» C<»daetor. 

AsU-Home N'j> a*. G\h«.o« 

, King Manoi>‘.’« Main.**') ‘iii: at 

V- htf nmounced hope of a Monarchical 
y Restoration in Portugal, published in the 
GtmloiSt Paris. 

Opening of the Trial of the 54 Labour 
Leaders charged with oousplnic^ in an 
alleged dynaz^te campaign m the United 
States. 

d. Mr. Wilks, who was imprisoned for refusing 
to pay his wife's income<tax, was released. 

. Severe Sentences were pas^ on some 
Royalists for conspiracy in Lisbon. 

3. Opening of the Wesleyan Church House at 

Westminster. 

Opening of Nottin^m Gooae Fair; the 
oldest carnival of the kind in Great Britain. 

Him Gladys Evans, sentenced to five years' 
penal servitude, released on licence from 
MoQnt}oy Prison. 

Tri^ of C^^ans engaged in the recent riots 
ended; xn priaonecs sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment, and ordered to pay hnes 
and omnpensations. 

Express tralii from Boston to New York 
wredeed; 8 killed. 

• Charles F. Walsh, aviator, killed at Trenton, 
1- ' New Jersey. 

4. Mr. Lloyd George presided at a Oxiference 

at Caxton 1 ^, held to consider further 
financial provision f(» medical benefit. 

Submarine Ba, of the Plymouth Bivation, 
was sunk in a collision with a Haiubux^* 
American Uxxer of! Dover; 15 lives lest. 

Herr Beckmaier, German aviator, killed at 
Hanover. 

Opening of the Celebrations of the Centenary 
' of the Cortes of Cadie, and the Constitution 
of X913. 

Railway Accident at Alicante, Spain, re¬ 
ported ; 6 killed, and several injured, 

Ai^veisary of the Portuguese Republic 
celebxat^. 

Withdrawal of Turkish troops from Ssmos 
reported. 

Mr. Roosevelt appeared before the Senate 
Committee at Washington. He was 
charged witii receiving impropw financial 
Biqrport during bis two ftievioos Presi- 
dratlal campa^ns. 

5. The Bari of Liverpool appointed Governor 

and Commander-in-Oxief of tiie Ooiuinioo 
tA New Zealand; 

Pourrii Annivenary of the Prodamation of 
Bulgarian Indepradenoe. ■ 

Extermination of a pirate stron^ld, near 
Macau, China, by order of the Portuguese 
Govanment, reported; 300 killed, and 
about 500 wonnaed. 

-F^ in Ni^ragua reported; American 

■■ croope intervened. 

A Church demonstratioa was held at the 
Lyceum Theatre in support of the White 
Slave BiB. 

Two aviators, Herr Alig and a medmnic, 
were killed, near Genttaoy. 

Railway Strike in Spain encM. The men 
agreed to resume woric on October ytb. 
f. Land Values Conference hdd at Caxton Hall, 
W'eattxrfnatet. 

Opening of ^ Annua! Cnufexmie** of the 
Amalgaamlcd Society of Railway Servants 
at DuoKn. 


The Persian Government programme an¬ 
nounced. and the defeat dt the insuigenti 
reported. 

B. Spex^ Meeting of the Council pf the Royal 
Agricultural Society held to discuss the 
recent orden of the Board of Agriculture 
dealing with tbeoutbieak of foot-and-mouth 
ditease in Ireland. 

Church Defence Meeting at Cardiff. 

9. The Mansion House TUantc Relief Fund 

Committee decided to have the Fund 
administered by local committees under 
the control of a Central Body in Lotfflon ; 
amount collected, £476,780. 

For attempting the 1 % oi the King of Italy, 
Alba, an. Anarchist, was sentenced to 30 
yean' imprieonment, 7 in solitary ocm- 
finement. 

Opening of the International Congress of 
Arcbwoilogy in Rome. 

10. Torpedo-boat ^stroyer Hardy launched at 

SOTtbamptem, the first to oe fitted with 
Diesel oil engia»fbr ptopulsiqn. 

For attempting to sell plans to the British 
Intelligence Department, Kagelroann, a 
German, was sentenced to 6 years' penal 
servitude. 

The Nobel Price for Medicine fin' xoxa 
awarded to Dr. A. Carrel, of the Rowe- 
feller Institute, New York. 

Festivities celebrated throughout China to 
cmnmemorate the Revolution. 

11. Annual Meeting of the National Liberal 

Council at Newport. 

The United States Government paid £40,000 
to Canada as compensation un&r the 
Fur Seal Convention. 

It. Centenary of General Brock celebrated 
throughout Canada. 

Letter of Sir John Brunner to Libeml Asso¬ 
ciations on Naval policy publirixed. 

- Memorial to King Edward at Britton un¬ 
veiled by Duke of Norfolk. 

14. Opening of the International Stamp Exhi¬ 
bition in J.r)ndoa. 

Ex-President Roosevelt shot by fanatic. 

xfi. Caning oi the Autumn Assembfv of the 
Congregational Union of England and 
Walre at Manchester. 

Openkig <rf the Internationa! Conference of 
Uie Hour at the Paris Observatory. 

Oobioni and Bmpert, airman and p^senger, 
killed at La Q^x de Fonds, Switzerland. 

xfi. Mr. and Mn. Fetbick Lawrmce retired from 
the W. 5 .P.U. owing to a New Policy 
outlined by the Unicn. 

Prince Lichuowaky appointed German 
Ambassador to Engtand. 

A typhoon killed 400 people Jn the Island of 
Cebu, and caused £5,000,000 worth of 
damage * and desttoyra z.ooo houses In the 
Island of Leyte, and caused £zoo,ooo worth 
of damage. 

Mr. W. E. Davidson appointed GovenK» of 
Kewfimodiand, and Lieut.-Orf. Q R. M. 
O'Brien appohited Governor trf the 
Seyehellea. 

X7. Suffragist Demonstration at the Albert KalL 

Great Anti-War Socialist Demonstratioa in 
Vienna. 

Full pardon granted by Italy to tbe 
inhantants of Tripedi and Cyraiatca who 
had taken part in the war wtta Turkey. 

x8, The Treaty of Lausanne signed between 
Turk^ and Italy at Ouriiy. 

Shawish, who was hR|:dsnned for 
conspiracy’, released at A leiandna. 

Opening erf foe IiocomiotM’ Royal Com- 
mission on foe C«iuncrciai Relatfons of 
the Emf^, held in L^don. 

Fartfeulan m Ghent-Temeuren Railway 
fraud reported; sum fovdved between 
four and six miUions. 

Full pardon granted by Turkey to Um 
I nhautants of the Agean blands who 
had taken partin the war with Italy. 

&lax-ad-l>owll^ reported to be advandixg 

oD TsfasnHU 


Semi-offloUl tnoQim^nRat made fa Ottawa 
that foe Borden Government has reserved 
upon a polfoy of "immediate and eSec- 
tsve" aid to. the natml tfofenoe of the 
Empire.' 

19. Lord Strafoeona laid the femndation-stone 
of the New Queen Alexandre Wing at the 
Britifo HofTu* and llnwiu'. tor InfiiraMes. 

Mus Helen CragA, Suffragist, eviitencej to 
Q mouths' hara labour lor an anemci on 
Nunfoam House, the property o£ Mr. 
Lewis Haroouit, M.P. 

The Kaiser unveBed a statue of Admirel 
Coligi^ at Wiffielmsbaven. 

Three Gexmaos, Karl Banchelio, Johann 
Berger, and another man, were sentenced 
to 8. 6, and 6 years' Imprisonment respec¬ 
tively for supplying imormation to the 
French IntelUgrare Department 

Departure of Municipal icprescntatives of _ 
Vienna, Prague, ana Bad Ischt who had 
been foe guests of foe City Corporation 
for a week. 

Mass meeting held in Yannoutb to protest 
against the practice •( trawling for herring. 

New cmnet discovered by M. Sfoaumann, of • 
Nice Observatmry. 

Mr. G. Arnold, oi foe Burma CnNc, sentenced 
to one year’s simirfe imprisonment for 
comtnentmg on foe verdict of the district 
jud^ at Mergui, who acquitted a British 
officer charged with foe abduction of a 
native girl. 

I. Ueuts. Beissbarth and Lang, Bavarian 
aviators, killed while flying nom Nurem¬ 
berg to Ulm. 

zz. Celebration of foe loyfo Annix^ersar)’ of the 
Battle of Trafalgar forou^out Great 
Britain and the Colonies. 

National Conferen^ on Sea Training held in 
London. 

Agreement adopted by foe Coal Conciliation 
Ik)^ for the federated dbtricts of England 
and North Wales, granting increases of is. 
a week to about 400,000 colliery workers. 
Opening of foe international Cc^creooe on 
the \^lts Slave Traffic in Brussels. 

Duke of Connau^t returned to Ottawa,, 
having completed hU tour of foe country, 
which began cm May 6fo laat. 

22. Statement made by Sir George White, that 
28 military monoirfanes, conthig o\’er 
Ao,ooo, had been ordered by the Italian 
Government. 

Serious illneis of foe Tsareviteb announced. 

*3. Sir William Cooynj^am Greene appoint^ 
Ambassador to Japan in succession to Sir 
Claude MacDonud. 

Meeting in support of menuwial to Lord 
Liatrr. held at foe Mansion House. 

Addiww signed by 100,000 persMis presented 
to Mme. Sara Benibarat mi oer figfo 
birthday. 

Riot of hooewives In Berlto, owing to refusal 
of buidiers to supply cheap Kiiastan meat. 

8 Ociiii.atKm ol Veia Cruz bv Federal ttvops. ' 
ana end ot Mexican RebeUiou, Gcr. 
Dias and his staff taken prianoen. 

34. Public announcement that the old ooonecUon 
between the Order of the Bath and West¬ 
minster Abbey is to be renewed. 

Sir Gerald Strickland appointed to aucceed 
Lord Cbeizntfoid as Govmior of New 
South Wales. 

Opening of the Congress of the Men's Intffr* 
natumal Alliance toe WooMo's Suffrage in 
London 

Launchiitg of the MarBoreufk at Devos]^, 
and accident on booixl rcffulifosff fo injury 
to Conunander Wfaittamp and 3 men. 

House gt Cervantes, at Valladeli^ wiuhas^ 
bV'Xing AJpbmso for a Orvantes Bfnseuiff. 

rfj. Ftfty-elrfhtfa AnRivsm^ of the ^ttle erf 

v^Haiacuva. 

Resolution adopting foe principle of taxbg 
foreign visitors passed at a oonlereBos 01 
French mayors at La Roebolfo. 

Battle b^ween Conaervatlvoa and Ifoerals 
In Centi^ Barb, Htvafu; many kl fteA n i ' 
kijured* . 
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Police Liwt Bedcer, dbtfgeii with comfdldty 
In th^ marder of Roimthal, wai f^nul 
gvli^iy oi murder in the £cft degree. 

Mew tuonel under the Hiftmei, conneotmg 
North end Smtb Woohrieh, obened 
RemadUtioa by cotton operadve| of the 
Brooklandi Aiuccinait piocierd. 

Fund for famlUet of ln}unsa iviit«* insti* 
tuted by the fCnlier. 

Terms of Treaty between France and Spam 
regarding Morocco published. 
Franco.American Committer to develop 
friendly rClatkms between France and tbe 
United States incOipOt«ted at New York 
Gen Diaz, Col. Migcni, and HUjat Zarati, 
the principals in the Vera C^z nsmg, 
sentence to death by courtmartial, 
execution postponed pending the decision 
of tb* Supreme Court 

Citizen Sund^ observed ht London Churches 
CemgresB of Free Labour, at Memorial Hall, 
Fairingdon Street, opened. 

Deputation from the drift-net berrmg fishery 
Industry to Mr McKinnon Wood. Mr 
Runciman, and Mr. T. W. Ruaseli, to 
protest against tbe taking of immature 
fish by trawling 

Arbitration at tbe Hague on Russia's Indem¬ 
nity Claim against Turkey in the war of 
1877-8 begun 

Opeomg of Tcatlvities commemorating Con¬ 
stantine the Great, organised by tbe 
Vatican ro Rome 

New Roumanian Conservative Coalition 
Cabinet formed 

Hussein Hihni Pacha appointed Tuiiush 
Ambassador to Vienna 
Railway colUskm at StreetsvUle, Ontario * 
two men of tbe 48th Royal Canadian 
Highlanders killed, and 28 injured 
Marconi Contract Inquiry opened 
Committee on Trade Union Bill begun 
White Paper giving history of negotiations 
preceding the usue oi 10 mlUiona to Chhra 
issued 

Canon Hensley Henson appointid Dean of 
Durham m succession to the late Dean 
Kitchm 

Manifesto published in Pekin, restoring the 
Dalai Lama to his former rank and titles 
Reconstruction of Canadian Cabinet, owing to 
the resignatimi of F D Monk, Minister 
of Public Works 

Conference on Anglo-German understanding 
at tbe Guildhall 

Mr C M Bailhache appointed fudge of tbe 
High Court 

Vote against acceptance of new terms to 
docton by tbe National Medical Union, at 
Manchester. 

Release of Mias Helen Cratgf^ 

Elections m the second degree for tbe Duma 
concluded 

Lieut Moritz, a Bavarian aviator, killed at 
the Obrrwiesm fl;^g ground 
New Turkidi Cabinet formed, with Kiamll 
Paaba as Grand Vizier 
Digsolution of Parliament in Roumania 
The Nea Verk, riie United Statea largest 
•uper-Ditadnought, launchei) at Brooklyn 
Sale of Mr and Mrs. Pothick Lawrence's 
goods to meet orets pi prosecution la 
omspiracy trial, aroountlim to £t,ioo 
Gen. Lvautev and M Emile Boutroux elected 
members ol the Fren^ Academy 
Rev. J 0 Feetham appointed Bishop of 
AucUand. 


SPEECHES 

e* t Dr. Lang, Archbishop of Yook, at Cburdi 
Congresi at Middlesbrou^. on the A&cknt 
Church in the Modem Worid 

Archdeacon CtiP*'ingham, at Church Ctmgreia, 
on Uie iRSurande Act. 

Mr. Mdatetmaa. at Chtueh Congress, on the 
Insoraaoe Act. 

• Mr/i S. ‘ BoknWi ht Ohoreh Congren, on 
Friendly Soidetwa and the Iniurasce Act, 

Mr Robert at Swaateai 

SyndicalfaBS. 

Sir Edward Chiton, at Glaagow, on the 
Ulster Coveunt. . 

CoAonpl Setly, at Dumfries, on tbrf 
g TeattorUl Fim 

w^JgKemia, at At<^yeimy, on tbe 


! 

Lon) Charhqr Beretford, at Bisbop Aaddond, 
on Readlneai lor Wax. 

Mr. McKenna, at Pontypoi^, on Diseatab- 
lishmmt. 

Mr. LowCher, at Penrith, on the Scout 
Movrawot. 

Mr. McKenna, at Blaenavon, en the White 
Slave Traffic BIU, and DiaestabltshmeDt is 
Wales. 

Sir Rufus Isaacs, at Edlnborgb, on Mayxrity 
Rights in Ulster 

Mr. Asqalth, at Ladybank, on the Ulster 
Protest and UnlODist bluoden. 

Mr. George Lambert, at Cbawleigh, 
N. Devon, on Selling Values as a Ba^ of 
Taxatkm 

Mr A Bellamy, at Dublin, on tbe Settlement 
<A Railway Disputes 

Arcbbidiop Davidiai, at Cardiff, on Welsh 
DisestabUsbment. 

Sir Arthur Boscawen, at Tonbridge Wells, 
on Land and the Housing Problem. 

Sir John Benn, at the National Liberal Club, 
Xoodon, on the Refonn of London Govern¬ 
ment 

Lord Selbome, at Southampton, on die 
UniooM Scheme 

Mr Pret^an, at Blackburn, on tbe I.and 
Question. 

Mr. Balfour, at Haddmgton, on Home Rule 
and the UnKUUst Party 
Mr Hemmetde, at Edmourfdi, on die Smgle 
Tax 

Mrs Fawcett, at Manchester, on Woman 
Suffrage 

Lord Rosebery, at Peebles, on Books 
Mr George Wyndham, at Llmenck, on 
Horae Rule 

Mr. Bonar Law, In London, cm Bv Elections 
and Home Rule. 

Mr F E Smith, at Lincob. on Ulster's 
Determination. 

Mr Lloyd George, m Lemdon, on the Insur¬ 
ance Schenve at Work 

Mrs Fawcett, at Westnunster, on Suffragists 
and tbe Labour Party 

Mr E G. Pretyman, at Ashford, on the 
the Matmmg 01 the Kavy 
I.ord Haldane, at Bnstoi, on Democracy 
and the New University 
Ear! of Selbome, at Halstead, Essex, on the 
Land Campaign 

Mr Rudyard Kipling, at Ashton-under- 
Lyne, on the Confidence Tndc In Politics 
Col Ifieely, at CoIdMster, or the Army 
Sir H H Raphael, at Breadsall, on the 
Land Tax 

Mrs Pankhuist, at I^don IHivilion, cai 
Militant Methods 

Mr Honmerde, at Stockwcll, oa the Land 
Question 

Mr. W B Maxwell, at the Authors* Club, 
on tbe future of the novel. 

Lord Cunxn, at Mandicster, on National 
Defence 

Lord Roberts, at Manchester, on German 
I^Ilcy 

Lord Grey, at Glasgow, on PraportioDai 
Repreeentation 

Sir Herbert Tree, at Worcester, on Modem 

Id^s. 

Sir Evelyn Wood, at BiUencay, on Univetsal 
Service on Invasion 

VJaocmat Haldane, at the GuUdballr^ on 
National Education 

Mr. Bonai Law, at Wbit^aU Romns, on 
Nonoonlormats and Home Rule. 

Lord Chaxiea Beresford, at Portsmouth, on 
the danger of impreparedneeB for war 
Lord Rob^ Cecil, at Retford, on Radical 
failutca. 

Ifr. Lewis Haroourt, in Roaaendale, 00 tbe 
Guiilothie at a PeaoMnnlrer. 

Xb*. Walter Runciman. at EUand (Yorks), 
00 Germany and En^and, and Hmne Rule 
Lieut-Gen. Sir Robert Baden-Powell, at 
IBabriAge Walla, on American Education 
SySte^. 

Mr. A.W. Gatt^ at Leicester, on a great 
Xloodi OearinrHuuie in Lmidon. 

Mr. Lewfl Harconrt, at WaterfOot, oa tilie 
DondnlQiM and riie Navy. 

Mr. Percy at Bradford, on the 

pnape^ o( a GenermLBfecUoD. 

Prof, wr H. Rlchirdb, at Oxford. «i tbe 
Sovereignty over the Air 
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07 * M. Raymond Pofaicaa^^at NttteA m tbe 
BiiAipern aad Hxk wer k the 

Ra%**na. f ^ 

a8 Lord Robert Cedt, Dcapeix* Hall, on Co-* 
pariueiahip and labour Iknet. 

Ponce Fouad Pari^ at the Abthaa' C^, 
cm Education in 

Mr. H. Tristram, at the Birihty Cfab, od 
Taxation and the Rating of Land Vahids 

29 Col. Bnmdey-Davenptwt, at Cheater, on Ear) i 

Roberta'ispeediat Manchester do Genffn./J 
PoUcy. 

Mr. F. M Guededk, at WtaitMietd'a Thheai^' 
nacle, on Londem Gmund LandhMds. 

Dr Mott, at the Royal Society of Arts, <M 
Inaantty uid Mod^n Civihaatioo. 

30 Mr. Winkon ChnrcbiU, at SbeCeld, on the 

war in the Balkans. 

Mr. Walter Lmig, at WalBkaxostow, on tto s 
Government and Unionist apeaken M 
Ulster 

Sir Fr^k C. Lascelles, Count Leyden, and 
Sir T CrmI^, at the GuUdhall, on Anglo- 1 ‘ ^ 
German amity ‘ 

Mr. J. C Kim, at Naoten Cape CeUony, on 
tbe Nava) ^icy of toe Govwauio^t 

31 Vroi. Simon Flesner, at faring Cscmb 

Hospital, on Infmitile Paralysis. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, at Aberystwydi, on 
Thomas Jefferson 

Lord Selbome, at Basmgstoke, on Mitfoal 
Log-Rolling 

THE WAX IN THE BAUAN8 

>ct I Orders for mobilisatloa given to tbe 
armies Greece and Hontenegro. 

Imperial Izadefa issued at Constmtinople, 
ordering a general mobiUsatioa of ke 1 
Turkish Axmy. 

All Ottcunan merchant shipping ordered to 
hold Itself St the dnposu of tbe Ciovem- 
ment 

3 Bulgaria in Arms. 

Nazim Pacha appointed Turkish Cc«d- 
mand«r-ln-Chlel 

Joint audience of tbe amb^vipdots of France, 

Russia, and Italy with the King oi the 
HeUenes in Vienna 

Decision of Bulgaria, Servia, and Gceeoe to 
present drmanib to Tuikey for reform, 
mcloding auUmomy and European ocaatrol 
m Macedonia. ’ 

4 Offer 4>f Turk» to revive Article XXIII of 

the BerUn Treaty, and alternatively tire 
Law of the Vilay^ of 1880 

3. Opening of the Servian and Hunganaa 
Parliaments , speecbes from tbe Throne. 

Hie armies of Bulgaru, Secvia. Montene^d, ’ 
Turkey, and Greece mobUisea. 

More thm 10,000 Russian vobiateeis reported 
to be on the way to help Senrih. 

Strong appeal of M Pmneari to the , 

to take rollectnre action. 

8. Adheaioo in prmcfofo to the French peOfMsals ' 
for dealing with toe Balku: crisis Mi gyttafld ' 
by the Britito Government. 

At toe instaime of tbe Ambassadon of tbe 
Triple Entente, tbe P or t e agreed to 
apmcation to the Vilayets of Maoedonia 
and Roamelia of Article XXIIL oi iiiiO i 
Berlin Treaty. -/I 

7. Refusal of Catbolic Albanians to accept tbo 
terras offered by the Turkish GovoiuDent 
to the bfoslems of Kossova 

Essad Pacha attacked. 

Vanotts frontier skinnishes reported. 

Creek steamer aeized by Turicey. 

6. War on Turkey declared by Hootesa^ro. 

Note of 8^tria-Hungary and RuoU, out 
iinmg their policy, sent to toe Balinn ' 
States 

Protest of BrHisb, Fteodi, Rtf^n, Austro- 
Hunganao, and German knbasiiea again 
the detention of Greek s' 


Invasion of Albania by tbe ]^taitorbi ' 
Aroyj nd capture ol DelchitdB, a Tuncto 

Asauxaneea of Roumaniaxi Govemmerif ^ 
tendered to Bulgaria wito regard to bar ' ^ 
attitu^ of neutrality. 

O^Ueetive Koto pcesented to Ttirkey by the '■% 
five Great Pawert, in favooc^ Ramn " 
Maoadonia. 

Letter of Bntcn d'Bstoomcllm de CoMtaet, 
to Ekf NkhoJas publUnriL 

Capiuto of Slrip-aaalk by JConteneg^-^ 

' .Jiij 
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jQjf TuzUib sdjeme afWB^ in 
iumo4ino»d. 

ivea ior mdbUiiatMQ of tbf Torklah 

Ser^^an N(^ft is Tuikoy. 

Idontical £ 6 i 1 x>Bu]gB);liui Note fse- 
seated to Turkey 

Rejectkm bv Tmkey ot the CoUecUveNote of 
tile Foma annoUDoed 

Mutiffesto apiast lia war iasaect by the 
Zatematini^ Soclaiiat Bureau at Bnissets 

Qufbm of Tuzi bf Monteof "Tina. 

TimtiBh i&vanoa of Servk be^ 

Text of Turkey's reply to the Kote of Octo* 
bar zeth of tiie five Powers publ^cM 

Balfiarian nlHm^tum to Turicey. 

Bol^arian Notd to Austna and Russia 
declining proposals of the P(»ien as 
sufiielent ghanatee for the welfare of tile 
duistians to Tmkfiy.. 

Cretan deputies adnutted to the Greek House 
el Assembly 

Turkish Ministers recalled from Balkan 
States. 

Tbe fbilme of Helm taken by Moateaegms 

Movement initiated by France to obtain a 
oRioert of toe Powers to the cause tk peace 




Ift 




Benoe taken by M«itenegrine. 

War on Servia and fiul^la declared by 
Turkey 

War on Turkey declared by Serra 
War on Tinrkey dedared by Bulgaria and 
'Greece 

The fortreas of Kurt Kokale, and the tows 
of Mustafa Pkdia, taken by Bulgarians 
Blockade of ports begun by TuricisB and 
Greek navies 

Sb"«on" takm by toe Gretos. 

TurUah fiootiet Massed by Bulgarian troops, 
and Ccarevo, Selo, and Goma captnitd 
Plava taken by the Mi^tro^ptos. 
Bombardment of VatSa by Turkish wanhips 
Gusstole taken by Montenegrins 
Kaisamlie, a Si^an town, taken by the 
Turks 

Capcure of Tirovna and Twkish garrison by 
Bulgari reported. 

C^turf by Servians of ibo Rulva Heists 
Departure feu the seat of war Pint British 
detachment of Red Cross volunteers. 
Advance of Bulganans on Adrianople 
naoolamatian announomg toe neitondity of 
Bntam issued 

Occupation of Lemnos Greek warships 
Bulgarian Black Sea Coast bombard^ bv 
Turia. 

tSeavy btottog round Adrianople and Kuk 
XiUase between Turks and Bulgarians 
CuKtnre (rf Jumaia by Bulgarians. 

Aovance ctf Bniganans on Kirk Kiliase. 

E ttoa taken by Servians 

Kibsse taken by Bulganans. 
anovo oad Kovibuar captured by 
Servians. 

Servile taken by Greeks- 
Scutari toeUed by MontenMrins 
Entry into Siesutsa of United Servians and 
Viikovitch diiirioo of Moatonegnns. 

Ulkub talMD by Servians. 

Ishtip, Mseedema, occupiad by Bulganans 
EaUac^iuary fkatfd Cou^U held at 
Constantinople to oonsider to? attitude 
to be taken with regard to the pxt^itiiled 
mediatien by the Gc«^ Bowen 
Ssknste of Bara Bsld by Bultgocian Otvidry 
oonfinned. 

Bulgarian occupatian of Bunar ^(vm 
rraorteri. 

Captm by Moateaegrtos of P^je,in Saniak 
mNoviBakar. 

^Servian occupatkm ot aoveiul places souto of 
UsksA^. 

> Speeefa of Kbig Charles ot Roumania to hit 
CaMoat op the lyar 
Koprmtl taken by %rvtons. 
fbetreat of TacUsh Macedonijto focoes to' 
^ ^ Morastlr and Soton^ 




Iftoroe 

■and 


^^A^ttog between jBuIgan 

Ttuweoutb of Adrianoptav 
Tripocoffioe (k^ ekiried (stoeha, whb 


contiauedvto adrince ott.VoEria 
iWebto tonee yiaa. 


|| . VktoiT ____ 

*' Bietoal MlUite wdtf Ksote P|dn h a 
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Metoovo, Epfnu, dcatipyad by the Turks, 
lihhds of Thasetf and labroa occupied by 
the Creeks 

OBlTUARir 

Oct 1 Ma^AieraQderiaiiitoBi^te«k,4fl. 
a Mies Frimees AUhsen, compoaer, 6$ 

Viaocmait MountniyeL tj. 

Signor Guido ^piAi, violinist and com* 
poser, 65 

3, MnL Arnold Morfey 

4 Mr Josito Easton Cotuisb, M X.C 3 > 7 ^ 

Rev Grey Hnlerlgg, 94. 
g .Mr John EOlot Hodgkin, art crdlector, da. 

6 M Beemaert, Belgtan Minister of State, 63. 
Major Herbert Stewart Buokle, A S C 
F^fessor W W. Skeat, yy 
d Mr Frank C BostoCk, showman, 46 
Mr William Kuhe, musitaan, 8y 
xz SirGeraMFitzGerald. KCMG,79. • 

Mr Donald Mttiray, Secretary of toe Natiraal 
Liberal Chib 

IS Hon Sur Charles Moss, Chief Jnatioe of 
Ontano, 72 • 

Mr Vaughan Pendred,Editorof tfaefngPMer, 

76 

Sir Rkhmrad Ritchie, 56. 

13 Dr Waahtoaton Epps, 64 

Mr H S Giflard, Registrar in Bankruptc^, 80 
Dr Kitdim, Dean (» Dnriiam. 
ta Ri^c Rev Samuel Edwatd Marsden, 80 
t6 Dr Eugene C^i^d, M A, Pb D, 86 
Lady Sa vile. 

s§ Me mdenc Robiheon. actor, 8 d 
19 Mr Richard Ten^le, Old Savoyard, 65 

Dr John Clancy, Catholic Bishop of Elphto, 

56 

30 Canmi Edmund Lally Roxby 
Col Sir John Page wood, ^2 
Hugh Gtondwr Owen, oicketer, gy 
Sit James H Young, 70 
3Z Rorart Barr, oovemt, 62 

Sir Geor^ Napier Campbell, 86 
3 s Sir Xrvmg Courtenay, 75 

Baroness Gtostave de Rothschild 
8$. Edw Spicer, of Spicer Bros, 73. 

34. Vl<ioount F^t, 83 

princeas Rupmeht of Bavaria, 34 
85 Pierre Barton, actor and pJaywigfat, 70 
God Prince Atou Estextuizy, 6B 
W. J. Laidlay, artist, 66 
Adimral Tchagto, commander of the Tsar's 
yacht Sfawwt, 53 

36 G K. Fortescue, Ke^ier of Panted Books at 
British Museum, 64 t 

87* BCme. Judith, French actress, 65 
Piof Segiwd, Frento surgeon, 61 
Capt. F Bnnkley, Times Conrespondent, 73 
Lord Ridiard Howe Browne, 78 
M. Edgar Ttoel, musician 
Mr. J H. A Treroenheere, 57 c / 

JNx. Robert Wemyss Reoton, Procurator- 
Fiscal of Mid-Loodan, 37. 

Vioe-Proiident ^mnvo, S 7 
Capt Ashley WtfiUias, dmider of Maf«Jdng, 
43 

HOran OF IXHIDS 

Oet 7 The House rrawembled after the Recess 
8 Statenterri by Lord Crewe cai toe War to ton 
Balkanq. 

Second reading of toe loodon InstitatiOQ 
{Traoafer) BUI 

4. Dlscuaaion on the impriioDnent of Mr. Wilkf 

for refusing to pay his wife's income-tax 
Fliat reading ct Tcaapenmee (SootUiul} Bill 
l^ndon Inttitotioo (rransferl Bill_ra:::::d 
9. Saoond Reading of toe Foreign laiUjitroapt 
BiU 

petition for ai^tonirotnt of additiocgl jodfe 
Ofceedto. 

OF COMMONS 

Ott y. Tis Boun nuMintM (Ha Dm Vat*- 

ttoto 

StotonOftt of Sir Edward Grey ttt tod 
too iBtotims. > 4 

aiSmm- <« % Tiunk SMttj 

' ''' ' 
(. littMMMtii'« M TsDV-^niwileMytf^ 
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Pehile on Mr AKrUltMs morioo tot doanelig . 
toe Home Rde Bflll the Oppofttt^ 
amendlQant defeated by 333 to 338 voteg i 

Mr« Lioya ueotga, jasa sir Eaward Larson* ^ 
statem^ts on toe Morcool 

,_ A t Ctenmittee of RtvestigatkA 

i tpj ywtoes by Sir'll Nosnah^ 
Meibiect BatQjaaL and others* 

Home Rule Ooaiim Debate roiumed; pro* 
posed amentonent moved by Mr. Caesei t» 
rtOpOve the report stage of toe. Bill temn tbe- 
ope ta tioo ol toft oloauxei tedectod by 364 to> 

X9t votes , Mr Bircelt'l aaifcndment to 
allot 37 days fautead of 35 oomed by a 
ma^ty of 80; guiBotmft nsolutiona 
carn^ by 303 votes against zoo. 

Committee riagv ot Home Rule Bill resumed, 
Clauae 8 xelstint to Legislative powers of . 
into Pariiameotamendment of Mr 
Sandys negatived by Sep against 223 
votes. 

Dscussion on toe Government's Secret Lahd 
Inquiry 

Committee stage of Home Rule BUI resumed,. 

and Qause 2 oonttourd 
Clause 3 of Home Rule Bill oonttoued 
DisevVon on the Irito Cattlft Order and 
Foot and Mouto Disease 
Committer on Clausr a of the Home Rulft^ 
Bill resumed; amendment ezemptinjg 
Trinity College, DuMm, and Queena 
Unlveraty, Be^t, from the legislative-*' 
purview of the Irish Pardmnent withdrawn, 
amendment to prohibit Inah Parliament 
from making laws reaulatug conditions- 
of labour moved by Mr Gcddman, and 
rejected by 394 votes to rpA. 

Clause 2 of the Home Rule Bill resumed, 
amendment that English be the sole 
official language, moved by Mr Malcolm, 
defeated bv 329 agtonst aao. Clause 3 
closured and earned by 328 to 322 
Clause 3 of Home Rule BUI. dealmg with 
religious equality, proceeded with 
Qaiise 3iOf Home Rule BUI resumed and 
passed 

Statement of Mr Lloyd George as to the 
furth^ proviakm of medical benefit under 
toe Insurance Aet, decision of the Govern¬ 
ment to increase the aom avaiUtole, ao as to> 
bnng the payment up to 8s 6d. jier head, 
including oru^ 

Qauic 4 of Home Rule BQl, dealing with 
executive powers of Lord Lieutoiant, 
amendment moposed by Mr J F Hope- 
to retam the Irish Executftn uodez Imperial 
control, rejected by 280 to 190, propcnal 
to abolish office of Lord Lieutenant lost 
by 296 to 30 Z , Clauae closured and cairled 
by 396 to 198 

i;iisoaa^'ofl Law Court Arrears, Motion of 
Sv Rufus Isaam for petition to the King,, 
praying for the api^tment of a new 
jud^, passed ^ ira to 14 votes, and 
statement bv air Rufus Maaes that a 
Royal Commiteico teoukl be appoiqied to 
hKprire into the various changes suggosied. 
Home Rule Bill resumed vOauto 5 i peemding 
for transfer to Ihe Irito Foril^toent of the 
Royal Irish Constabitouy. nad toe AdnUn- 
istration qf toe Old Age Fens^, National 
loaoranca, and Lab^ Esthange Acta^, 
and other servioea, cloattnd and owried by 
306 to 308. Clause 6, daahng wHh 
je'mmteiirif of the Irish Famamentr 
cloenced and earned withmit diiWrtion by 
305 VQteatooOfi. 

DiscuMtoa on Mr Rtmelmi^ apeoch, «t 
BUand, of October 3 stk Rule 

Claose 7 vf Home Rule dating with 
pxtd LieutohCDt's AigBRt to Bftoamen% 
aMDt ^ Iff* Gctotolfto, to tb» ^ 

of toe Ceow|k, 4 tor Iftob iapMatoie» 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
International Dictionary 

Coiitamilig over 400,000 Defiaed Words and ^ases, 
6,000 IllttstratioAS,* 2,700 Pages. 


Features of the 

“NEW INTERNATIONAL” 

400,000 Ward! bbI Phraitf define^ More than ever 
appeared Ixfore betwoen two covers. 

E700 PajM, every line of which has been revised and 
reset (320 pages in excess of old " International,” 
and yet the new book is practically tbe same size). 

64100 IllaetratieBS, each selected for the clear expbea- 
tioo of the term treated 

Divided page: important words above, i. 
less important below ’’Web¬ 
ster ’ IS the only Dictionary con¬ 
taining this important feature. 

Eacycle^ic iafermatioa upon thou¬ 
sands of subjects. This one 
volume contains the pitb and 
essence of an authoritative 
library. 

Utarary l)aetatieaa No Dictionary 
approaches ” Webster ” in the 
number and variety of its Illus¬ 
trative Literary Quotations. 

Syasaym are* more skilfully treated 
than in any qther &iglish wotk. 

OaMttiar Md Biagraplilcal Dietioiiary 
are thoroughly revised and up- 
to-ilate. 

Pniaatwiatien is phonetioJly indicated . 

by tbe "WEBat*R" Systsm 
of raapdUng. The simplest and most eSisetive 
tnetbod used in any vroA of reference. 

'Raw JHaeeveriss and Inventioat in Medicine. Science, 

> and Tgetmotogy are fully described ,aod Ulna- 
^ tratad. 

CsaMu Mess UtMaatiM of MOSS intarMt to 
MORE peojliie than any other Dictiontuy. 

MOMD OMI Ipl yUm’ Maw have been dgvofed to 
*• matoghottiU What was Mresdy regarded as 
THE pEST- 

,-»« \ ,« .• m, .1 ViirH-.T, ■ 
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YOU need 

Webster's New 
Intema:tioiial Dictionary 
Because: 

It is lAseistdy essiplete aad ap-ts-dats. No other 
completed Dictum^ de6nei> anything like the 
number of terms dealt with in the ''NEW INTER¬ 
NATIONAL." . , 

It is not only the fullest and most 
autfaoritativeone-volimie Dictionary, 
bnt alsoacs»plctoiacye1si adi a,givdi^ 
within Its ample hmits jnst the in¬ 
formation required about any ques¬ 
tion Every term of any importance 
IS made the subject of an illummating 
treatise. Slostisted where necesseiy. 

It incotporates such valuable fea¬ 
tures as A History of tbe Engliidi 
Lansuage, Guide to Pronunciation, 
Resder’s Handbook to literature, 
Dictionary of Synonyms. Biographi¬ 
cal' Dictionary, Gaimtteer of tbe 
World, Dictionary of Quotations 
from Enghsh Literature and Foteigii 
Languages, etc . etc. 

Finally 

TBC OF •‘wmra” 

rests ea as sxttnml sappert far ifa 
aaUsrity. Pims 1846 ts du pnsiat 

j. V . .day its aasM bss ttosd for tiis iksst 

satheritattvs leholaribip aad pMaitak- 
ia| rsisstsh aatU,**Vabitv" aad *‘llMe>sry‘* havs 
ksMaw syaeaymSas tarns. 

A FREE BOOK. 

On veottliit of thii Coupon, or n oostciird mentioidBig TkA 
RxVtatw di Rxviiws. Messrs. JBELL will send gntfat no4 
MitftMA copy of IlluMrstod Booklet. wHb 

Ps|B«. descaHblnd tbe New iMtvniiAnoNAs, DiQVtDKARV.” 
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Practical Books for Practical Mca. 
THE 

ENGLISH PEOPLE 
OVERSEAS 

BY 

A. WYATT TILBY 

• 

Each Volume sold separately 

VoL 1. The , Am^ican Colonies, 
1583-1763 (2nd ediUon), 4t. 6(L net 

VohiaDc I deals witH the old oolonlid annals the foanding of 
the Bntisb American colgniea and their history up to the con> 
clsMloa of the Seven Yeai^' War, after which time they were 
no longer threatened by the French Empire at cbeir rear, and 
were able to espanfl right across the continent. 
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Yds II. BHtuhlndia^ 1600-1828 (2nd 
edition), 4*. 6d. net 

Vtdume II deals with India from the arrival of the Bntiah until 
the inauguration of a new poligy of rule in the early nineteenth 
oemury, at a time when it was hoped there would be no more 
wasa. And It discusaea, m a final chapter,'tiie new ideal of 
governmeat which animated the Bntiah from that time, which 
resulted in the new policy in India, and the abolition of the 
slave trade ia Africa. / 

Vol. IIL British North America, 1763- 
1867, 6s. net 

Volume III Opens with the prospect of British expansion in 
America, and shows how the revolt of the colooiM rendered that 
impossible. It then proceeds to show how Canada remained a 
British colony, and traces the fouadation of the new Canadian 
oatkoi. 

Vol.'lV. Britain in the Tropics, 1527- 
1910, 6s. net 

Volume IV deals widi all the British settlemMits In the tropics; 
m die West Indies, South America. West end Best Africa, and 
Aeia: coooluduig wHb a abaptw on the ebb and flow of 
Iraperialiain In tbdViototlan Age. 

VoL V. Aiistryasia, 1688-1911, 6s. 
net 

Volume V is on Austmiia and New Zealand from the 
foundation of the Bnti^ settlement m the Antipodes. 

Vol. Vi. South Africa 

Volums VI takes In South Afnca from its occupation by the 
Bntidi to die Union of 1910 . 

This volume will be followed by volumes on Modem India, 
incloding the Bfntinyand Modemdevelopmeat. Canada, and the 
United S^tatM up to the present time. 
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Volumes to follow : ^ 

Modem India 
Modom Canada 
United States 

♦ 1 

PUas§ turiit for CoHa*abtt’0 Autumn-List 

COHSf ABIE & COKPAHV, LTD. 


10 OBAHGE STREET, hOIflMW, VS. • 
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Tlie Progress of the World, 


London^ £)ec. 3, igja. 
By the signing of the 
■Th.B.iii«.i..i»«a^>»istice fb-day the 
T. Euroiic.' Balkan League brought 
to a close their whirl¬ 
wind war against Turkey, which in 
seven short weeks—but how crowded 
with movement, how shadowed by 
human sacrifice!—solved in no uncertain 
manner the Near Eastern question. The 
Turks, following the advice of those 
nations who most truly, wish them wdl, 
turned a deaf ear to ^e blandishments 
of Austria and Germany, and took the 
bold step of ending the All praias 
is due to the venerable J{i|^il Pasha 
and his adviser&ih that th# preferred 
to save the rest '^ the Turkish Empire, 
rather thait continue a stmggle which, 
could but have ;ended in still 
grievous aftd by otw 

Powers Sigaih. ^ The'cessfition of hi^li* 

. ties shoaM'he speedily folk^M » 
treaty of fohbwing oijt the broad 
outlines‘.dwssj^d’ at/Chatalja.. The 
defection conrfequeime, 

euen’3f-s%cti^3s^';ptfl^ B^can 
Leag^w.' la<^ <rf 

statMthanlike’' sinewy 

* itixaf Gdeece .4® feoeive 


augiiMitation of territory on tbe in w*" 
land. Iler secret unde^tanding with 
Auf^hia, together witV' h«sr anger on 
learning that Sadpnica was not to be 
hers, Jed her to e^avemr to breaJs 'up 
the armistice nego%ti<His. But Servia 
and Bulgaria, and Turkey also, were not' 
so foolish as to play Austria’s game. It 
was one m(xre proof, if.JEun;^ needed 
more, that "the day*is’]^st when the 
" Great "powers" can <hctatf even 
recdly influence events as they will. . 
is no exaggeratida to say that the 
Balkan League and Turkey can arrange 4 
laatters to suit thmselves as to e^en- 
tiate, and there.Js not one Powd in 
Europe ready to force smy question to 
an i^ue with tiiA The sooner tins 
fact is SBfiderstood the quicker will the 
spurious discusaons, cd universal wat^ v 
cease,and the worjd resume its normal, 
condition. ' ’ , 

The'ndw^Power whi^, 

4, of A, ha«' aiised in Emope^ W ’j 

.ho 'ephemeral 

^ ’■■w®;<jpas8 'way^’"„ 

^peace. ft in 4 to .' 
1 ^ reckoned Wiix, and k i^ety to bewme '* 

{a!mie It . 

is not.ca# feewr newly acqmted v 

i ' I . _ . 
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territories that the Balkan League will 
gain strength, but it is more than pro¬ 
bable that the armistice negotiations 
also covered the possibility of Turkey 
joining the Balkan League. Then, more 
important still, is the coming adhesion 
of Roumania. This State, misled by 
Austria and held in check by German 
promises? lost the chance which the war 
gave her of pla 3 dng the deciding role. 
Were it not for the yearslong attach¬ 
ment of the vendpble sovereigns of 
Austria and Roumania, the country 
would already have been in the Balkan 
League. To-day the Roumanian people 
see their mistake, and, realising that 
they have nothmg to hope for from the 
new Sick Man of Europe, Austria- 
Hungary, they are determined to join 
the League. The first step will pro¬ 
bably be an understanding between 
Servia and Roumania regarding joint 
action in future eventuaUties. It is not 
difficult to name the most prominent 
of the common bonds, since both 
countries possess millions of co-nationals 
who have long suffered injustice in the 
Dual Monarchy , besides which it must' 
not be overlooked that Roumania has 
enormous advantages to expect from 
the Danube-Adriatic railway, which 
must inevitably bind ‘ Roumania and 
Servia closer together. This accession 
of force, with subsequent expansion, will 
make the Balkan League perhaps the 
most powerful positive force in Europe. 

Not content with having 


created an artificial war crisis, and 
now taking credit to tifiemsdves for 
having averted a general European 
war. Such an attempt at rehabilita¬ 
tion is, however, fraught with great 
danger, since it is easier to start a war 
crisis than to end it. After all, many 
will-ask, is the prestige of the former 
Great Powers worth the risk of a 
•universal European war ? It is idle for 
Austria or any of the other Powers to 
cry out at the idea that Servia may 
plunge Europe into war in order to, 
obtain an Adriatic port, sin.ce it is so 
very evident that the true ques¬ 
tion is: Why should Europe allow* 
Austria to bring about a universal war 
in order to take away from Servia the 
ports which she has already conquered 
from the Turks, and which she now 
possesses ? One outstanding feature m 
the general impotence of the Powers 
has been the continuous and common- 
sense attempts of M. Poincare not to 
avert a European war, but to encourage 
the Balkan League and Turkey to 
come to terms amongst themselves. 
Beyoivi this the only striking point is 
the speech of Mr. Asquith, made at the 
Guildhall, in which he declared that • 

“ For the moment, apd so long as a 
state of belligerency continues, His 
Majesty's Government, so far as their^ 
influence goes, would deprecate the 
raising and pressing of isolated ques¬ 
tions, which, if handled separately" and 
at once, may lead to irreccmcilabje 


stui iM more failed to avert a war or diverging, but which may well assume 
GrMiPowwe. preserve the status a diffeient, perhaps a more tractable, 
quo, the Great Powers aspect if they are reserved to be ^lealjjr 
are singularly loth to accept the im- with from tlfe wider p^t of view of a 
doubted fact that in the partition of general settlement” It is practically 
Turkey they can play no real r61e. certain riiat Turlrey wiU remain hi 
Rather than accept this idea, they have Constantinojfle, and although the 
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danell^ will 1^ made a free waterway, situation in <the Near Etet would be one 
there will still remain a small Turkish of extreme security and potenti^ force. 
footh<dd in Europe. But Turkey’s We must deprecate strongly any idea 
future is not in Europe; it is in Asia, of elevating the Khedive of Egypt to 
and the more completely she realises the Caliphate, both because we dp 
this, and sets to work to reorganise not believe he is' the ideals person 
and perfect her adininiairation in her to reorganise the central poWer of 


remaining pro- 
vinces, the 
sooner will she 
become again 
a force to be 
reckoned with. 

The constitu¬ 
tion which has 
been so largely 
responsible for 
her downfall 
will be sus¬ 
pended, and, 
free from the 
outward trap¬ 
pings of Par¬ 
liament and 
nominal lib¬ 
erty, the Tmks 
may accom¬ 
plish real pros- 
p e r i t y a n d 
practical lib¬ 
erty. In many 
ways Turkey 
as an Asiatic 
Power is much 
more valuable 
to Qreat Britain; since friendship—and 
alliance even—with an Asiatic Turkey 
is possible,: aRd;:;*^ be advisable, 
whj^reag European Turkey alw'a 3 re,plre- 
sented innumerable points of danger. 
If this country were ^ed with the 


the world of 
Islam and 
because such a 
courseof action 
must appear 
as taking ad¬ 
vantage of a 
beaten nation. 
The proverbial 
good fortune 
which attends 
the uncan- 
sidered and 
unthought-out 
policy of this 
country in 
foreign affairs 
has again come 
to our aid, and 
has enabled ms 
to emerge from 
the Turkish 
debacle in a 
stronger posi¬ 
tion vis-d-vis 
the world of 
Islam than 
we have ever 

possessed before. 

The ending of the war 
Soma Real Faoti enables US to appreciate 
about the. War. moj-g accurately the 

parts played by the 
various nations. The Turks, hope- 


fhe Great Powers—Lookers-on. 

A group of the military aflaoh6s of the Great Powers imitating their 
Governments and looking on at the war. 


Balkan League add With Turli^ in vlesriy disorganised, and with an army 
•Asia Minor, .aidhig, the Turks with weakened by politics and by a depar- 
officials’and British advisCTs,-our . ture from the pld Mohammedan ideas, - 
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at Kikk Ki]i!«>e, thanks 
to the cowardice of Mahmoud Mukta 
Pasha, yet showed gwt rallying pow^ 
ha ^ Chatalja lines before C^nstanti- 
nfi|^. In Ifacedonk, however, they 
were before'the Servian advance 
without any c^:^)ortunity of making a 
stand. The outstanding feature in the 
war is that, of all the Powers engaged, 
Servia alone was adequately prepared 
for war.- Had this not been so, the 
Stcay of the seven weeks’ war would 
never have been told. Without the 
as^tance of the Servian troops and 
material it is doubtful whether the Bul¬ 
garian armies would have passed beyond 
Adtianople. The fact that Servia was 
able to send to Adtianople 80,000 men 
saved the situation in TWace. Greece 
alone did.nothing, save capture islands 



wheifi theca was tltHi 

Grfeek successes w«f€ Sites 

bureau Victories, smce 
advance was cauefally clios'^ 
conflict with any serioasfly 
bodies of Turkish troc^.' The captee 
of Salonica by the Greeks^was-^tewifi- 
tary feat, ance the city preferred the 
easier ^terras offered by the Greeks to 
the certainty of harste terms Uducl^ 
would have been imposed by the ap¬ 
proaching Bulgarian and Servian 
columns. The fact that Servia has 
saved the situation for the Balkan 
League, and that she still possesses 
great reserves of war material and a 
very efficient army of over 300,000 men,* 
has made her the central point of the 
Balkan League, and at the same time 
assured to her the support of Bulgaria 
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thiis^'^ossess ' thfe- 
in tl». B^an 
J• smce Servians have not 

oa|^' ^one. in the field above' their 
ali^, Ijut hiave also shown remarkable 
hon«ty and restraint in keeping to the 
programme of division of territory out- 
Umed before the war^ Of latp years it 
h^ been the habit of Europe to call the 
Bulgaria the Japanese of Europe. 
From now on it ; would- seem that this 
distinction must be given to the Ser¬ 
vians, and not to the armies of King 
Ferdinand. The Salonica correspon¬ 
dent of the Times, telegraphing the 
opinion of the foreign attaches who 
accompanied the Servian army, said 
their testimonies agree in an unusual 
manner. The Servian infantry is mag- 


their endurance, wWch ^ ^ 

On one occarion the-. Danube 
mm*ched for 48 hours tlSc^^'^; 
and came out fresh-;. 
ever, were exhausted. The art^fl^,:%J 
excellent; the cavalry is medioCTei 
is led in Cossack fashion. The bufiki^l 
transport excited universal admtratioii^i: 
and the British attach^ states that two;’ 
Servian oxen are capable of perfoiaiit^; 
the work done by six during the Sibidhll 
African War. On the whole, the cofi^tictl 
of the troops was exenlplary. The organ.-^ 
isation of the Servian army is extra-- 
ordinary by reason of its elasticity, 1 
Most of the attaches who came to lau^:^ 
remained to praise. A representative : 
of a Continental army, having little* 
sympariiy with Servia, summed up his ' 













opinion of the Servian army in the 
words "It is a real army.” It has 
been much more difficult to obtain any 
real idea of the value of the Bulgarians 
since a very strict Press censorship has 
prevented any news of importance ap¬ 
pearing, added to which the correspon¬ 
dents and military attaches were 
allowed to see nothing of the campaign. 
Again to quote the Times, we find that 
of the Bulgarian army it is said ; " It is 
probable that it is of much the same 
fighting calibre as the European Turkish, 
and owes its success over the latter only 
to the fact that it is better trained and 
more capably commanded. It showed 
none of that individual sagacity which 
is the greatest asset 'of the Japanese 
army. The infantry sections plodded 
stolidly up to such positions as from the 
rear had looked suitable.” Of the Monte¬ 
negrin army it may be said that it is a 
militia ; while of the Greek army nobody 
*has troubled to give an opinion. 

To any consistent 
Wiwt doe. Auttrie student of the Near 
wfiwp Eastern situation in the 
past, to those closely in 
touch with the several sides of it, the 
action of Austria in the present crisis 
can only produce an utter uncompre- 
hendifig bewilderment. There may be 
^me reason found for this in the un¬ 
doubted fact that' Vienna, as well as 
Berlin and Bucharest, believed that the 
t Turks would at least resist sufficiently 
to^leave the Balkan League exhausted 


visers of the aged monarch are unable 
'to decide really what to do. Before 
accepting so terrible a theory, let us 
endeavour to see exactly how matters 
stand. We may dismiss at once any 
question save that of Servia, since 
Austria does not care what Bulgaria or 
Greece may obtain. Declarations have 
been made that Austria has no terri¬ 
torial ambitions, and that she has 
abandoned the old policy of expansion 
towards Salonica. But she claims to 
have special economic interests in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Although this latter 
claim has not been explained or proved 
tenable, it is presumably the reason why 
Austria opposes a Servian port on the 
Adriatic with a 30-mile wide strip of land 
as hinterland. This is evident because 
Austria has offered to waive her ob¬ 
jections to an Adriatic port if Servia 
consents to give her special economic 
advantages. The question of Albanian 
autonomy would appear to be actuated 
rather by a desire to leave the question 
of the Adriatic coast still open than by 
a sinceje wish to improve the lot of 
the Albanians. For years Albania has 
existed in a deplorable condition, and 
Vienna never stirred a finger. Insist¬ 
ence on autonomies for ethnographical 
masses is a dangerous policy for Austria, 
since it inevitably calls for the retort 
that she should first remove the beam 
which is in her own eye before bothering 
about the mote in her neighbour’s eye^ 
As a leading Croatian said recently. 


aod the spoils to the “ interested ” " If Austria wants to give autonomy, 

'nations. But even the shock of Turkish why not commence with Croatia,?”^ 
. defeats and- the need for a new policy Should, however, the cra^ for constitu- 
^lould not produce the effect we see tions and autonomies succeed in securing 


to-day at Vienna, whence the peace of uiULnimily in Europe for autonomous 
Europe seems likely to be imperilled Albania, the Balkan Lda^e wiU aft 
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fore brought back to the Austrian claim 
of' special economic interests, and 
presume that her policy is directed 
towards obtaining these. M. Pachitch 
has declared that Servia desires equal 
trade and economic conditions for all 
nations; in other words, Servia ap¬ 
parently stands for the “ open door and 
equal opportunities.” 


The Tatter country 
Serra for the evidently does not de- 
“Open Door.” sire to grant Austria 
any special privileges f ^ 
indeed, she risked her economic exist- ' ;; 
ence some years ago to escape doing 
so. Servia has no hesitation on tl«' 
matter. To quote the Minister of 
Commerce, M. KostaStojanovitch, ” No 
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THE DANUBE-ADRIAT^IC RAILWAY IN RELATION TQ . 

• . ‘V' v’V EXISTING LINES.,,;. , - 

tt wiU be loea frpm the above mRp tint poojeoted Dsnabe-Adristic Railway U far the shortest route to the soAi since 
^ 1^^ Che dutaao* te-afMut jOQpi^B it ^ ^ 


in the Balkans woiiid permit any 
VtSreat Power to obtain commercial and 
„ economic privileges other than those 

* ^hich existed between great European 
Countries and were regulated by inter- 

i national agreements on a basis of 
equality.” Nothing in the past gives 
Austria the right to demand exceptional 
, economic rights, from Servia. Both 
5 Atistria and Servia produce foodstuffs— 
►\of which the former is an importer It 
~ might, therefore, seem more probable 
i‘that Servia should ask economic advan- 
I tages from Austria than vice versa It 
'•'Would establish a dangerous precedent 
S in economic history were Austria to 
r declare to all other industrial nations 
r that she considers that she has a prior 

# right to sell her goods in Servia. Surely, 
therefore, Austria is not pursuing purely 
■selfish economic motives and risking 

v.'War in Europe in order that the fac- 
tories of the Dual Monarchy may be 
I Able to undersell those of Great Britain 
I W France in the Balkans ? In England 
; we Jalk much of German, American, or 
»'Japanese trade competition, and regard 
it as a senous menace. Apparently, 
^fhowever, we are not shocked or aston- 
^ished when Austria, without any ex- 
plained reason, demands that Servia’s 
’ ;(Jesire for equal trade conditions with 
nations shall be regarded as a sign 
Ibf contumacy, and-met by threats of 
pi’war. And yet to-day Austria finds it 
;^-.necessary to mobilise her armies, to 
K^^rd all the railway bridges and cul- 
%VCTt8 hundreds of miles from her 
X" frontiers, to disperse piolitical meetings 
bullets,and sabres, all in order to 
ijlorce Servia to become Iter “ tied house.” 
^Servia declared unmistakably' for 
^^e open door and a trade outlet; in 
words, sl^^ fe % 


the economie ba^ of tbe comity,;'# 
nations. Austria has bied aload^'^ ’ 
housetops against Servia, but hal dots 
given any real reasons a& to why'Servia 
should not go to the Adriatic 
30-mile wide strip of territory cosqt 
from Turkey, or why Austria shoi^d 
be entitled to demand special economic 
advantages at the point of the bayonet 
without grave injustice to Europe and 
Servia. And economic injustice in the 
Balkan States, and especially in Servia, 
to the advantage of Austria must mean 
greater prospective loss to Great Britain 
than to any other nation. 

The Balkan peoples, 
Mor.1 Briti.h whilst refusing any 
Preiersaoe. economic advantage to 
any country, have 
already deep-seated in them a moral 
bias m favour of British goods. 
Shall we stand with Servia for the open 
door, equal opportunity and justice, 
knowing that it will be to our advantage, 
or acquiesce in what seems to be a 
reactionary and criminal attempt to 
violate the freedom of a small people 
and a great international principle ? If 
the former, let us urge on Austria the 
need for a clear statement of her policy 
—which policy has already brought her 
into a state of war. M. Pachitch has 
announced Servia’s policy; let Austria 
reply with a similar declaration. Wars 
more frequently arise from uncertainty 
than even the most apparently irrecofi- ^ 
cilable facts and known policies. We 
cannot bdieve that Austria feais 
Servia should attaick her; 'it'iS'ae®. 
credible that after sucbrieil^eni^pudifh.'^ 
tion of territorial deluJes 
Saionica is to be^resum^t! 
thc9^^ impossible arguments ’ 




?' Idbe Wfxld c^ 
jfi^aia that A^ria 
is detenomed to flout the poUcy 
ol. tbs open door and equal opportunity 
'Ur'else that, having no clear political 
tdois, those responsible in Vienna for 
Austrians destiny have determined to 
create aii “international crws atmo¬ 
sphere,” and hope to evolTe some possible 
pohcy before the sky clears, ^^at is 
certainly necessary, however, in the 
interests of Austria’s moral position in 
Europe and of the comity of nations is 
that she shall clearly define her policy 
and prove her claims so that the world 
may be reassured that she is pursuing 
no merely selfish ends. If Austna’s 
reasons and policy are cogent enough 
to allow her to mobilise and bnng 
Europe to the brink of Armageddon, 
they are surely possible of expression. 
Only Austria can dispel the bewilder¬ 
ment of her traditional friends the 
British people. 

It is not enough that 
Wb«t Bndaiid this countiy shall ex- 
mutt di>. press to Servia, as, we 
believe, she ‘has done, 
her desire that a Balkan Customs 
Union shall be formed. British interests 
and trade demand that some more de¬ 
cisive steps shall be taken to secure for 
this country an opportunity of enjoying 
■the exceptional or favourable oppor- 
-tainities ^ered her by Servia and the 
bther Balkan nations. While we can 
With perfect truth assert that we have 
po-pohtical interest in the settlement of 
between the Balkan allismce and 
■f.iudkey, isfc wQijild be the n^ation of 
^iMsdiesmaoship were we 
tp the fact that in the 

is-a gteat maH&t for 


White it Js prdaaMy 
for Servia to separate 
pletely from Austria-Hungaijf#, 
mercial activity, there is no 
that the present action- of A 
Hungary with regard to ServCay 
intensified a hundredfold the hatj*#: 
Austria, and the determination- of : 
vians.to develop commercial retell 
with other countries. The attiitu^ 
Servia is perfectly correct, since 
Pachitch has declared " that Servia 
place no obstacle in the way of Aqst 
commercial expansion, and wffl 
reject her justified economic demands.. 
This, although a fair declaration, is, 
course, of no value to Vienna, since it 
impossible for her to justify the econons 
demands which she desires to obta 
The idea of a Customs Union amo 
the Balkan League is as gaU.and w< 
wood to the Austrian mind, arid 
notwithstanding the fact that at t 
time when King Milan was responsi*’“ 
for the direction of Servian aff. 
Austria entered into a treaty with Sei. 
agreeing to an eventual territorial hfi 
crease, but did not think it necessa»]j; 
then to stipulate that the Greater Servtlj 
must enter into a Customs Union wi^ 
Austria. 

Itahan statesmen sho 
wh« Italy’* have no hesitation* 
Policy (boutd bo. day in shaping 

policy with regard 
the new condition of affairs "m thi 
Balkans. They have everything; 
gain and notlfing to lose by acti 
friendship with the Balkan League, 
is as useful to them that Austjjauhp 
be barred from an approach to the. 
of the eastOTi coast,of the A^ 
as it is for us that the advaupe 
Pandl||aiiim joribition 
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^ould be checked The Balkan League 
S therefore serving Italy’s ends equally 
li^^th our ovra. To base Italian policy 
f tfpon friendship with Austria is building 
house upon sand, and doing so in 
violation of the national traditions and 
ipopular sentiment. As is shown else- 
where in this number, the question of 
'< 4nstria’s disappearance as an empire 
tjl| only a question of a comparatively 
I'jshiort time, and when it comes it must 
^inevitably bring disaster upon any 
^country dependent solely upon relations 
^With Austria for her foreign policy. 
^‘Whatever the actual government in 
•ffJsome may intend to do, there is no 
■i.’gaestion that public opinion in Italy 
decided to prefer friendship with 
jV^he Balkan League and the advance- 
;^,|nent of Italy’s real interests to slavish 
tVl^nbservience to the panic-stricken states- 
^.%nen of Vienna. Vincenzo Morello, 
lasting in the semi-official Tribuna, puts 
^f*the Italian view very clearly when he 
^ays: " If the fait nouvelle of the Balkan 
yLeague and the relative disruption of 
^Turkey, creates new situations and new 
especially for us, in view 
future, is it not useful and neces- 
for us to regulate our actions 

Recording to our permanent interests, 

^independent of the momentary fortune 
this or that group of Powers ? ” 

Should the Italian states¬ 
men think such a policy, 
involving the throwing 
over of the Triple 

the making of a new 

l^d^idship which must inevitably bring 
ihto the peace entente rather 
^ the war triplice, a new and 
^'tlihg idea, they have only to recall 
historic letter of the greatest 


Mttsslai*s 

Pr0dlotion. 


K^Alliance and 


of all Italian statesmen, who 
in 1871: " The Slav populations^ WCH 
predominate over Turkey, and the 
Turkish Empire is doubtless condemned 
to dissolution before the Austrian 
Empire; but the fall of one will be the 
signal for the approaching fall of the 
other. The Austrian Empire is an 
administration,’ not a State; but the 
Turkish Empire in Europe is a foreign 
encampment, isolated on other people’s 
territory, without any community of 
faith, of tradition, of interests or 
activities, non-agricultural and without 
administrative capacity, in times of 
yore surrounded by the Greeks, to¬ 
day by the Armenians scattered on the 
Bosphorus, who are hostile to the 
government they serve Unyielding 
because of their Mussulman fanaticism, 
the conquering race, hemmed in and 
stifled by the Christian population, has 
not given to the world for more than a 
century either an idea, a poem, or an 
industrial’ discovery. And this race 
numbers less than 2 millions of men, 
who are supounded by 13 or 14 millions 
of people of the European race, Slavs 
or Greeks, thirsting for life, aspiring to 
insurrection, and the only thing needed 
to bring about this insurrection and 
convert it into rapid victory is an 
agreement among the three elements 
who to-day are still jealous about the- 
old hatreds engendered by war and- 
oppression. The mission of Italy is to 
propose and make possible the basis of 
this agreement.” Mazzini’s profffiecy 
has been fulfilled to-day, saye ihat^ 
Italy did not seize her opportunity to ■ 
assist in its fulfilment. It is not yet, 
however, too late for her to ben^t 
by it. ' * ' 
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P AHwua. afforded' by the 

sudden affection dis- 
fe^ayed by Austria and Itidy for the 
pwelfare of the Albanian peoples. In the 
l-'^t these two nations have been 
tediously indifferent to the frightful 
I State of anarchy existing in Albania, 
and have read without any interest the 
1‘iteports of their consuls in those regions, 
I'^hich show that the murder rate in 
^Jubania varies from 20 to 75 per cent. 
I^f the total death rate. That Italy 
Should be interested in the future of 
P^bania, and should prefer an autono- 
^^ous State, even if it means the gradual 
iliffsappearance of the Albanian peoples, 
natural, since she must make sure of 
^^^e future of the port of Valona. 
i^ustria- has no such excuse, and .\us- 
llria’s demand for Albanian autonomy is 




T^ve a ■■ ^ ; ■ 

the 

■that the; Aa^.ian,s-S^;. ' 

and, as su(di, should hot ^ 
to the tender mercies of -a , ' . 

State—an argument curiously laicidu^ m 
respect for the value of Christimuty^' 
loses much of its effect from the 
that in :^bahia thieiie are imt only 
Mohammeffaris, but also Catholics and 
Orthodox tribes. They haye ndthw 
the same literature nor alpha^t. It is 
evident they cannot have ah indei»n- 
dent development. Their country^ if it 
were to obtain autonomy, would become 
a theatre of rival agitation, a ground 
given over to the struggle of interests 
between Serb, Bulgar, Greek, Italian, 
and Austro-Hungarian States. The 
origins of the Albanians were principally 
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^ COMPARISON OF THE SERVIAN OUTLET 

WALES 


The Territory for whi0 Austria threatened to prrei 
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S«Sri^/^<Su^’ i 3 ^ ^ the !®ccluavely^ 
* Secli^^h(tbits a^ custoac 'iei»am to 
this daym pteaciape amongst the tribes. 
Tbej? |b^‘ve W4de3. ^ government m of 
anthoiity*, mdvetsdOmle very d^y the 
early ooi^tion of thse claijs of'tlw! l^gh- 
landis of Scotland before settled condi¬ 
tions and estaWishted authority trans¬ 
formed them into an element of valne 
to the cotmtry in which they liye. The 
Albanian question has been raised in 
Vienna in order to provide an argument 
against the Servian outlet to ’the 
Adriatic, since’it is argued that Albania, 
Sf it is to receive autonomy, must not 
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ndth .avidity upQ».-,the.- q^|sP6(^'^^ 
Servian outlet to the Adriatic 
possession of the pm i of ^ 

lodring altogether the fact tlMil; f 
question of ownership of Durautzo in 
way concerned Austria, but only Tmffeey 
and Servia, since the latter has c<hi<^ 
quered her outlet to the sea, Purazzo/|) 
from Turkey and not from Austria. .It% 
is certain, also, that Turkey in th^ -.., 
Treaty of Peace will cede to Servia thOf.''^ 
strip of coast which she desires in Ntath 
Albania. To a logical mind it mi^t, 
seem curious to find Austria desiring to * 
interfere between Servia and Turkey in vi 


•be cut up. The Balkan Powers reply a matter which does not apparently i 
that autonomy for Albania is the worst concern her at all. It cannot be that 
of all solutions, but that if the removal she desires an additional commercial 
from the north of an autonomous port in the Adriatic, since she has many > 
Albania of a small piece of land only a along the Dalmatian coast. Any talk 
little larger than two small Welsh at Vienna of Durazzo becoming a 
counties, and peopled by 150,000 souls, fortified port is, of course, nonsense, 


is going to spoil Albaig^a as an indepen¬ 
dent State, then there can be small use 
in disturbing the peace of Europe in 
order to create a second Monaco or 
San Marino. From the point of view 
of international law, of course, the 
Albanian question is one for settlement 
between the Balkan I.^ague and Turitey, 
since there has ftever been any attempt 
to prove tlmt Turkey is not the owner 
of Albania- It is probable that at Con¬ 
stantinople th#e will, be much less 
desire to pres^e Albania as an autono^- 
mous Stat^L-tban is ^own by the kind- 
heiarCed sbattesmen of Vienna. 

SearcWng round wildly 


just as much as the pretence that if 
Servia owns this port it is merely a 
preliminary to its use by a Russian 
fleet. Had Russia desired any such 
ports in the Adriatic, she has long 
possessed them in the Montenegrin har¬ 
bours. We could not, of course, expect 
Austria to admit that, should trouble 
arise necessitating the presence of Rus¬ 
sian warships in the Adriatic, these are 
much more likely to anchor in friendly 
Italian harbours than in hypothetic^ 
Servian ones. The question of the 
Adriatic must necessarily be of great 
interest to both Italy and Austria, but 
especially to the former. It is there- 


Th* (ji^.for some pretext or fore very significant to have tbe opinion 

«« 9 ^, aipther ^by which to of Admiral Bettolo, who occupies as uu'- 

‘ , iddNiy , the b“^table equalled a position in Italy as that of 

growiffi' of, Serria and ib^l^equeqt Admiral-Ei^er in this cotmtry, and who 
dsiiWW ^ iJM Monartby. , has held the post af Chief of the Naval 
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" tkaa^ ^ouW.itot lend itself* to 
flie cte^tion of a military port of any 
imporlknce, the expense being too 
, heavy. If there is a desire to make 
Etarazzo a commercid port \ifhich would 
open to ^ Italy an economic route from 
the Adriatic to the Danube we could 
not wish for anything better, but Italy 
. could never consent that a Great Povyer 
should instal itself directly, Onindirectly, 
at Valona^ and still less that she should 
convert this position into a veritable 
base of operation.” . It would thus seem 
that Italy does not share Austria’s views 
as to the danger of a Servian outlet 
upon the Adriatic. 

An object-lesson of great 
A N.tion 0t War. value aU those who 

belieVe in national 

solidarity has been 
afforded by Servia in the fffesent war. 
Here we have a small country which 
has evolved its national existence, ham¬ 
pered in every direction, which, how¬ 
ever, shows to a very remarkable degree 
■ all the attributes of national efficiency, 
bound together by an almost inordinate 
amount of realisation of its being a 
nation. It is very remarkable to note 
that during this war waged on its 

frontiers it has not been thought neces¬ 
sary in Servia to proclaim a state of 
martial law or in any way to interfere 
with the freedom of the Press or of the 
individual. We do not .remember any 
similar ease in similar circumstances. 
The ultrsL-democratic ideas of the Ser¬ 
vian people, together with the fact that 
the great majority of the. j)6pulation 
owns some-'snudl portion of tjie surfat^ 
of the country in inalienable right, un- 
' doubtecfly mak 4 s for ^tionad sc^darity, 
■since th^e is no artificial edifice con¬ 
structed on a "more or less solid or in¬ 


secure'.foundation. FuMp opmioft 
'domii^t in Servia, stronger than kii^' 
or p^ament, or constitution. But, 

, happily, the Servian peasant is one Who 
studies and understands national ' 
affairs and also international politics. 

It is astonishing to go into the outlying 
valleys of Servia, where no railway has 
come, and find old peasants able to 
' discuss intelligently the relative policies 
of Count Berchtoldt and M, ,SUzanoff 
and their bearing upon Servia. People 
such as this may be temperamentally 
prone to undue optimism or undue * 
pessimism, but there can be no question 
ofi«uch a people rushing into war with-. 
out having counted the cost, and being 
prepared to pay the price. A demo- • 
cratic community such as this does not 
blufi, although it may fail to obtain 
what it demands. Bluff is as foreign 
to Servian policy aS is corruption to 
Servian administration. It is difficult 
to find corruption, political or other, 
in any country where public opinion is 
not only active but positive, as is the 
case in Servia. Visitors to Servia during 
the war found no excitement, but every¬ 
body extremely busy, working for one 
branch or other of the national welfare. 

AU official salaries were paid not only 
prcanptly, but one month in advance, 
while the women whose husbands were* 
at the war received a weekly aUowance* 
of money and provisions. *^1 the ladies 
are at work at the hospitals as nurses 
or cooks, and doing other domestic “ 
work. In the Miifistries and pubfic 
offices where the regular me^engers are * 
absent the boys of the town take their ' 
places without any remuneratwwf. 
Everybody- is doing something ftsr ihe ^ 
national wdkre, and doif^ it 
a reward, but for patriotism. SucIk* Si, ^ 
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weeks’ war;. 
Tfco itB«»e in which armies of 
( afTiuiwir: . the Balk«m League have 
■;■ - solved 0Bi<5e a»d for all 

the qhestiOtt of fhe parUJidn of Turkey, 
has so ^osed the public imagination 
@S to leave the there 

exists lio hiofe Thrkey. This, how¬ 
ever, is very far’from being the case, 
since the European portion of the. 
Turkish Empire has always been one ' 
f’: of the smallest of .her provinces. Added 
I* .to this, it has alwa3fs been the most 
I' costly and the most dangerous. Turkey, 
resigned to her defeat in Europe, may 
weE" fulfil her real destiny in Asia 
Minor. In the past her national forces 
“ have been overtaxed , to maintain the 
European provinces and to suppress 
continual rfeings fomented in them from 
ontade. The national Ottoman strength 
te ;in Anatolia has always had to make 
»S sacrifices for Turkey’s European pos- 
sessions, and has thus become , ex- 
hausted. By getting rid of Macedonia,' 
I Turkey will be rather strengthened 
p'' than weakened, and anyone who is 
rS acquainted with Anatolia and its 
Asiatic hmferlaftd wih agree that 
|| Turkey has by rib riieans been destroyed. 
I: , It be confe^d 

fc - ‘n..P«ri«iwfey tbat^it would be hard 

■■ ofAnt^ 

chit |^iti<^.<Sii^'fhat 
occupied by those who hilsf%|^ 
the policy of Austria at 
'i[ Th^ do nol Kriihk. 

’■’if the skies had 
the tarth 8«trik away 


■to.: 

mJL. wwirlJwiii ’ -fiift 
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gato to'lP -. .. 

startiifrg wl^ to 

regain their old positiOaL >- 
prevent the war endmg, false ri^t'^ ls to 
discredit Servia, endeavemrs to 
Europe—an these have been Med m 
turn, and will still be tried. 'Itte sense . 
of inability to do' anything dri’^ the 
Austrians to the verge of madne^, «fad ^ 
were it not that even they cannot close ’ 
thar eyes to the certainty of ^saster 
were they to go to war, the order to 
march wonld have been given ere*this. 
The disappearance of Turkey dOeS hot 
matter so much; it is-the rise of 
At all costs this must be stqpped, and 
the Albanians are taken to’ the 


so 


Austrian hearts, economic privilegesl^ 
and any lie' is i^d to 


the kingdom of Kihg Peter. As a 
leading authority in VfahSa s^ " It 
is The tviiole Servian question, not only 
a question of an Adriatic port, tfati is 
vitgd fOT Austria-Hungary; it is hec^- 
sary that this question should be settled 
if Austria does not wish to perish,.^' . A 
Great ^rvia, )ic 4 dmg, fbtifr ti|e 4 ®^- 
tages of fr^ and deicSqcratib 
ment, • means Ttatifral ^ 


has-'hever heM.'.h „■ 


has 
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^ ^ view. \ Se also said: “■ We jwe prepared 
J to make, large dfowance for fife iiw 
' situation created liy the victories of the 
Balkan States, and thus lay the founda¬ 
tions of a lasting and friendly under¬ 
standing with them. . . . With Servia 
it is our intention to live in friendly 
relations in every domain. We hope 
' the attitnde of the Servian kingdom will 
make the realisation of this intention 
' possible.’* And to help Servia to aid 
f in the realisation the Austrian Govern- 
■ ment mobilises masses of men on the 
? Servian frontier. 

That Austna should 
The Prf (umption pursue a policy of panic 
? ; ofAuttria. is inevitable, perhaps, 

,,' and excusable; but 

t what is astounding is that all the 
‘ European nations allow themselves to 
.-.'be led by the nose by the one 
,, Power most selfishly interested in the 
’• questions at issue. It is as if Europe 
X were content to have a case tried in 
ji' which the judge and jury all stand to 
benefit largely by a verdict of guilty. 

I VFor Austria has no real grounds, save 
x* those of pfopanquity, for assuming her 
' presumptuous altitude towards Europe 
in rile Servian question. Our ears are 
■' becoming so used to declarations from 
‘ •T Vienna beginning as follows : “ Servia 
$haU not . . . Roumania can . . . the 
Great Powers will,” that we must really, 
" believe that Austria thinks sincerely 
that she isTunning the show. And yet 
she is l^e mos't impotent among the 
t' impotent. Ignoring the, fact that the 
t'. Balkan League fixed ;rii€ limits xif their 
^, various imterests before the- wax, and 
g . are quife capable of managing their own 
p/iafiairs, and ’ taking no heed of the 
' attitude of Russia or her susceptibilities, 
p. . Austria has almost succeejled in prfe- 


OF JKEVmWS. 

dpitating a Enfopean war:,. TRose ', 
Poweps who baye dbmplacentfy accfepfeii 
^ true gdd the .pinchbeck of - 

declarations are also to blame. Saza- 
noff in Russia, gbmg counter to the 
Tsar, who approved the draft of the 
Balkan League, and the Russian people, 
helped to blind Austria to the. facts^ W 
the case and intoxicate her with a 
belief of her ability to &ect the Euro¬ 
pean Concert. It would be interest¬ 
ing to know whether Austria has 
forgotten 'that in i88i she signed a 
secret convention with Servia, by which 
Austria not only acknowledged the. 
right of the Servian natien to the 
Kossovo Vilayet (Old Servia) and the 
Vardar Valley of Macedonia, but en¬ 
gaged to plead for the Servian claims 
‘on those countries at the first European 
Conference meeting to decide the fate 
of the Balkan territories. The treaty 
was renewed several times, and it 
may be well to recall it to Count 
Berchtqldf’s fnemory now, so that he 
may give the necessary instructions for 
the coming conference of ambassadors ! 

» There would have: beep 

The proouren HO rumouis Of Emopean 
«f Wan. war following rife de- 

moUtion of Turkey in 
Europe had there existed no PreSs in 
Vienna, or had the Austro-Hungarian 
newspapers been free and horiest organs, 
not mere tools in the pf the 

Government. The campaign of rningled 
lies and exaggerations has been as skil-* 
fully conducted as any that -bias ever 
emanated ftrom the Austrian Press 
Bureau—^the best OTgarfised deparJhfent. 
in'a dis:organised State.. If: libel actiofi’s 
; lay. against 
would be able to' fihd 
in the newspaper offices of her northern 





THE BREAK-UP OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 

I - , “ Perhaps to>4a}r, posaibljr to-mqrrow, certainly the after.’*' 









t^ht the other countries, and 

■ilisfiecially of Great Britain, the utter 
■worthlessness of news culled from the 
gf Vienna papers.- Why seek for truth in 
cesspool of European hes ? And 
yid the crisis in Europe, with its alarms, 
ite anxieties, and its losses, hes at the 
d^rs of those responsible correspon- 
-dents and newspapers who constituted 
themselves the unpaid assistants of the 
Austrian Foreign Office. Cases could 
be cited -withouf end. There was the 
^Sensational interview with the '' Russian 
Ambassador in Berlin, Cte. d’Osten 
Sacken,” which woke a wave of war 
last in Austria. The next day it trans¬ 
pired that the ambassador had been 
dead and buried for some time! The 
p;;,most noteworthy instance of continuous 
^t and barefaced lying to the world was 
the stories relative to the fate, of 
Austrian consuls in the Turkish terri- 
t<»ies conquered by Servia. 

Everything, too, would 
ir Anitria se€m to point to it being 
WnooSwWa. practically impossible 
for Austria to make a 
successful war up>on Servia alone, and 
ceilamly not upon Bulgaria in addition, 
itet Europe not be bUnded by the 
cffisession that, because we have ^ways 
ccmsklered Austria a Great Power 
and Servia , as a small State, any idea 
6i- Servian resistance is ludicrous. 
If would be more exact were we 
^sp^'-tbrnk. that an Austrian attack 
,;jgx>n Servia, would be the height 
of madness. It k no -question hem of 
idle moral aspect of such barefaced 
ing to ent^ into possession of a 
-Naboth's Vvin^i^d, for , the" world 


;'and' 

neckfe little;of-moral 

able hdiding of engagements. S«a^ Ik' 
a united nation which would %ht 
scious of the righteousness of tl% 
since this would be- the defence 
fatherland; but ' Austria is no naitii^,. 
and even the walls of the wdpted 
sepulchre where lie entombed the hopfes 
of her various races are cracking already. 
Two weeks ago every railway bridge 
and every culvert from the Roumanian 
frontier to Salzburg and from Serolin 
to Budapest was guarded by police or • 
troops. And this in time of peace, 
hundreds of mftes away from 'any 
possible enemy! What is to be ex¬ 
pected in time of war ? The more than 
50 per cent, of .Slav population is 
articulately against any war with Servia, 
and it is necessary to perform a jig¬ 
saw-like performance with the various 
regiments to.place “ safe” troops near 
Servia or Russia. The delay in the 
various* military laws leaves the army 
in a bad state, notably in respect of 
artillery, which is far from all 

equal to'the Servian guns. There is not 
too much money, and there is hp eo- 
thu^asm amongst the majority. TbQ 
Servians, who have never had ap idee 
of attacking Austria, but who are 
pared to defend their land ag^list . 
aggression, can put into the some 
300,000 men, well equipp^ and 
from a victorious war. - 
Macedonia, in th$ shape bf 
munitions, would add greasy’ & 
resisting force of • Servia. . Tp' ij^po 
defeat this army of wtmans 
at least 700,000 
, numhss- .neected"' 





-be- ueetfed.. ■ it*'’ is- 
whether Austria could find or 
many for Servia. AikI 
th<^ i» ho doubt possible that behind 
thefServian anny would be the Btd- 
gaxiw forces. To attack Servia would 
se€0. to be madness, more especially 
suuia the couirby from Szabadka to 
Semlin. through which the lin^ of com¬ 
munications would run, is inhabited by 
Servians. 

To no Power in Europe 
wait Germany has the dSbdcle of Tur- 
TUnb—and Kn^. ^^ggn more bitter 

than to Germany. It is 
not only the feeling of having put 
their money on the wrong horse, and 
that one trained by Germans, but the 
consequences are simply disastrous. 
To-day Germany finds herself to all 
practical intents isolated in Europe. 
The renewal of the Triple Alliance 


to havb to 'i^bqU 

of Ikang nach Osfew; it 
tinies more bitter to see the 
left to Germany crumble beneath 
feet. And that is what is the,daageKi| 
at present. Pushed by her haagh^^ 
pride, Austria has gone so far in he#j^ 
menaces and her declarations with 
gard to Servia that it is difficult to S^l 
how she can come out of the situatiidih*^ 
she herself has created and survive. If 
she acts on Germany's advice and adopts ,^ 
a more sane attitude, h^ prestige withirf 
her owU borders will be a negligiblhfi^ 
quantity. If, on the other bai»dj;'J 
Vienna decides to endeavour to prevenfciiS 
Servia from retaining the territory won ^ 
from Turkey and declares war on heir,;;^ 
only a rapid and entirely successful S 
war can justify so desperate a course,'« 
The German Imperial Chancellor could |! 
not be said to have encouraged Austria; 
when he said that Germany would 
come to Austria’s aid if " her existence 


must seem to Berlin a 'hollow 
mockery. The Balkan League has 
slairaned the door of German advance 
towards Asia Minor and Egypt in 
Geiaif^y^s face, and there is no key 
whliffi she possesses that can unlock the 
door,' For Italy’s interests are rather 
with the Balkan allies than with 
Atj^tris^ wi^ policy and methods are 
farirti^heing accepted whole-heartedly 
by* t^ lipsjiatis. Austria herself, no one 
than the Kaiser, is un- 
stlp^ and?%i6afe. Jhe whole weight 
firerniiiny therefore been thrown 
^Scaie of peace, and every 
emoif iriade to restrain Austria 

of aggresaye actimi 


were threatened.” To accept aid under 
such a confession of failure as this J 
would be would mean the end of ^ 
Austria, while GIrmany would be nobre 
likely to arrive to help herself than to,i| 
help Austria. Austria beaten at 
occupied leaves Germany alone against jf 
France and England, while even 
Russia canhot move armies into 
many, she could withdraw depositsx| 
from German banks on a large enough'lp 
scale to bring financial panic to GermahyJ 'ii 
The trial mobilisation in Framce,'sb -1 
cleverly screened as a mistake, did 
to keep the peace, giving as it 
immistakable proof of the readiness oife^ 
the French ariny. 





iC 

' No result of the success 

AiKio.0«rm«n of the Balkan League is 
, Warner latioMoy. more Striking than the 
sudden growth of Ger- 

■ many to a warmer feeling of friendship 
for this country. Not all the efforts of 
the Peace Societies or the Anglo-German 
Friendship Associations could have pro¬ 
duced one tithe of this sudden warming 
of Germany’s heart for England in so 
short,a time. Convinced that Austria 

. has but a short span of life, certain that 
Italy’s interests are probably not those 

- of Berlin, and fully conscious of the 
fact that the disappearance of Turkey 
from Europe has destroyed in its 
entirety the Pan-Germanic advance 
towards the East, Germany, in self- 
preservation, has perforce to seek friend¬ 
ship, at least in words, with this country. 

. The German Reichstag 

Th. Germ« ^as reassembled. It 
Choiieoie. showed the tendency of 
’ its majority by voting 

to the presidential chair Dr. Kaempf, a 
Radical who had appealed for re-elec- 
• tion to his constituents, and came back 

■ fortified by their rep^wed confidence. 
The Naval Estimates presented show a 
drop as compared with last year of 

- slightly under a million sterling. It 
( would be pleasant to find in this back¬ 
ward ripple the sign of a turn in the 

‘ tide of naval expansion. Possibly the 
attention of Germany will be for some 
i time more absorbed in the plight of her 
nearest ally than in attempting to rival 
our naval supremacy. Whether the 
menace of German competition* is ceas¬ 
ing or not, its effect on our Empire con- 
, tinues. Not a month passes but new 
offers of naval help come from our 
t Dominions oversea. 

y~- 


ey.aj'r 




A few days the • 

German, the Canadian 
Navy. Parliament was opened, 
and the Speech from 
the Throne promised " reasonable and 
necessary aid ” for strengthening with¬ 
out delay the effective naval forces of 
the Empire. By-elections afford fresh 
proof of popular support for this policy. 
The Prime Minister of New Zealand has 
announced that when her battleship 
payments have been completed her 
annual contribution will not be . 
diminished. General Botha has spoken 
for South Africa to the effect that she 
will provide a fleet for the defence of 
that key of Empire. But two new 
developments, as gratifying as they are' 
surprising, have come from the dusky 
East. Not merely are the self-governing 
Dominions rallying round the Home¬ 
land with their naval contributions. 
The Council of the Federated Malay 
States resolved on the I2th ult. to 
offer a first-class armoured ship to 
the Imperial Government, to cost 
not less than 2| millions sterling, 
payable within five years. The offer 
was made because, as the Sultans 
of Perak, Selangor, and Pahang and 
the ruler of Negri Sembilan declared, 

" they were deeply sensible of the . 
benefits of British protection. It was , 
a sign of the loyalty of the States." 


A yet more' impressive 
A N«vy from addition to our naval 
India. resources is pro¬ 
mised, by rupaour at 
least, from India. A Bombay tele- . 
gram states' that the independent rulers, 
princes and nobles of India are consider¬ 
ing the project of " a km^y gift" tej, 





the Imperial Government, to consist of 
three super-Dreadnoughts and nine 
first-class armoured cruisers, to cost 
anything from twenty to twenty-five 
millions sterling. The idea is that the 
vessels should be stationed in the Red 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Indian 
Ocean. The scheme is said to be only 
in its infancy. But if this rumour is 
confirmed, then, indeed, th« offer is 
worthy of the most grandiose tradi¬ 
tions of the gorgeous East. A great 
stroke will have been struck for a more 
generous recognition of our Indian sub¬ 
jects and allies in the Councils of the 
Empire. And we seem to be drawing 
perceptibly nearer the time when the 
seas of the world will be completely 
policed by our Imperial Navy, and war 
upon the high seas shall be suppressed 
as relentlessly as piracy. The whole 
story supplies an impressive com¬ 
mentary upon the voluntary tendency 
of modern government. Even the grim 
realities of defence are supplied,, not by 
coercive enactment, but "by voluntary 
co-operation A large part of our first 
fighting line is supplied by spontaneous 
gifts from the self-swayed Dominions 
who speak our tongue, from the dusky 
Protectorates that are sheltered by our 
flag, and from the independent princes 
of many-peopled India. Was ever a 
moral triumph so great and wide wit¬ 
nessed on this earth before f* Lord 
Roberts pursues his unpatriotic task of 
•belittling the Territorial forces as “ a 
make-believe army,”'land tries to scare 
us into compulsory military service by 
ever more strident insistence on the 
German peril. But the actual course 
of events, more effectually than the 


eloquence of Lord tt&ldaoe or ’ litr/' 
Churchill, has refuted the ajatttis ^ 
of the venerable Field-Marshal. Thi|„i 
German peril is rapidly being 
sipated into thin air by the idr 
evitable sequel of the * volcanic up- 
burst in the Balkans, and by the bro^ 
of British fleets that are springing up 
every sea. 

The result of the * 
The Professor as American Presidential * 
Pr,«dem-Eieot. Election was more de-’ 

cisive than had been ex-, 
pected. Of scats in the Electoral 
College, Dr. Woodrow Wilson obtained 
413, or nearly four-fifths; Mr. Roose¬ 
velt, 106; and Mr. Taft, 13! Dr. 
Wilson’s return .and Mr. Taft's defeat, 
were generally expected, but not so 
great a gulf between. The actual votes 
cast for the three candidates showed 
them much nearer. Roughly, six and su 
half million voted for Wilson, over four 
million for Roosevelt, and three million 
eight hundred thousand for Taft. It is 
true that over ten millions voted for the 
traditional parties and only four for a 
party of revolt. But Dr. Wilson’s record, 
as well as Mr. Roosevelt’s votes, mfeant 
a smashing of " the machine ” on both 
sides and a victory'for normal citizen¬ 
ship. The election also curiously illus¬ 
trates the growing ascendancy of > 
Plato’s ideal in politics. He would have 
'his Republic ruled by philosophers. 
That conception is more nearly realised 
in modem Germany than probably in 
any other great State on earth. The ' 
Fatherland is practically ruled by an 
oligarchy of professors. Even thO 
dominant military caste is '• Science in ' 
a pickelhaube.” But here, to the,^ 




jfPlato’s ideal is prelim atfat&i^ by 
the hugest democracy in the Western 
World. The President-elect of the 
United States, if not exactly a philo- 
SC^her in the abstract sense of Plato, 
ite yet essentially a professor. He is the 
student, the scholar, the reflective his- 


tiou. 

raised/ ^h the--lfop)es 
ev^ moved Sir Edwmd Gr^y toVii^ 
enthusiasm. From this height he ; 
like Lucifer, son of the morning; 
repudiation of • treaties and defiance 
arbitration over the Panama Cs^stl. 


torian, the political philosopher. His 
‘| vrall is happily as strong as his mind is 
' great. And because of these qualities 
he has been chosen by the common 



“Well, gentlemen—all right 1“ 


That great apostasy of his was 
everywhere by the friends of wat- With 
transports of delight. It was acclaimed 
as the conclusive refutation of tirof in 
treaties and of faith in inlerna^ohal 
courts of justice. Verily, he h^ re¬ 
ceived his reward. He has been 
repudiated by his fellow-countrymen 
with an overwhelming repudiation. And 
signs are appearing that his Panama 
policy will share a similar fate. We 
predicted that when the paroxysm of 
national self-consciousness which always 
marks a/Presidential election had passed, 
and the Republic again became com 
scions of other nations and of other 
claims than its own, the Panama ques- 


people m their millions to be chief 
ruler, and invested with a personal 
power greater than that of Tsar or 
Kaiser. Despite aU that dyspeptic de¬ 
cadents may say, the return of this 
pronounced professor makes us feel that 
'democracy is looking up. So—to leap 
from one of the mightiest to one of the 
tiniest of republics—is the peaceful 
^tion of the Cuban President a happy 
auguiy, as the first of the kind since 
the United States troops ceased to be 
responsible for order in the island. 

Advocates of arbitra¬ 


tion would be seen in another and in a 
truer light. The transition from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober is proceeding 
apace. 'Already Mr. Taft’s own expert 
on the question. Professor Emery John¬ 
son, has published a report dead against 
discriminatory tolls and entirdy ia 
favour of equality of treatment to all 
nations. And Mr. Root, late Secretary 
of States and a thoroughly representative 
American to boot, has said that if ,tiie 
Washington Government refused to, 
accept arbitratiop on the. prbt^ bl; 
Great Britain, then : . , 


tion all the world over 
Pfcaip sobemi. forgiven to ^- 

. . 'mg in Presiddit Tsdt’s 

; j^tiable de^t a grim but just Nemt^s. 


We ahould stand-ia the licbt of.'sut mulUtttdl|';«)l * 
declatatioDs for arbitiatioa «ad peaoe. M^diianditedidiild 
disboMuied bypociitm, with thb itii "5^ ot Amniiia : 
blackened, with eV/«H-Te«peet (One, .11^jitfhgK»iii£. 
oi Aianica for :M«MtcemeBt «hms the et 

gnau annulled, dabohmucd. and d«g|iaMJ . y .. 







-needs and'Hot «Rl3f :£be 
iV f^f trivialitite cdf comance, 

is 'pSstrated in the rep^ of the 
inhM^ous French law which forbade all 
inquiry into the paternity of the ille- 
gitixfiate child. It also appears in the 
p^age of the White Slave Traffic Bill 
through all its stages in the Jlouse of 
CoThmons and its second reading in 
the House of Lords. It is much to be 
regretted that the clause was dropped 
by Mr. Lee which enables nests of shame 
in fashionable flats to be dispersed with 
' the same rigour as the resorts of less 
wealthy vice. It was a pity that the 
clause was not forced to a ffivision, in 
order that the country might know who, 
however well intentioned, were, really 
the protectors of wealthy profligacy. 
But it was feared, unfortunatHy, that 
the retention of the clause would imperil 
the passage of the Bill. And many of 
its supporters anticipate that the tide 
of mcual indignation which has been 
steadily rising throughout the country 
will enable amending measures to be 
carried in future sessions. The temper 
of the House of Commons and of the 
House of Lords in debating the Bill did 
both Chambers credit. When the chains 
if Party are loosed and Parliament is 
feee to -express itself on some great 
mpi^ issue, the elect of British man¬ 
hood not infrequently do honour to our 
« CTritno n humanity. The chivalrous 
ftnthusiasm which swept through the 
Cc^auions when by an overwhelming 
.mai^iy the power to flog procurers 
ojftja was secured will be long 

It is equally refreshing 
ipisLiops apd; arrihta^ps 


ihdr predep^seais tmce i 
exclusivd[y;^iciff\thirar ih^|l)^;ical 
opponents. , . 

One wonders if the satijii 

^rDanu the chivalry, free from 

Party < trammels, wiR, 

assert itself when the'^ 
question of woman suffrage comes before':' 
the House. Will honourable members 
who have been proud to protect our, 
British womanhood from the fraud and >’ 
violence of proctirer and procuress b6 | 
equally eager to , protect the women of-r 
this country from the reactionary effects ^ 
of the foul dishonour done to thdr‘| 
cause by another class of criminals ’ 
leagued in a conspiracy equally law- , 
less? Win they, in spite of the un- 
pardonable excesses of the Suffragettes, 
refuse to be daunted or tempted thereby 
to shirk the duty of freeing woman from 
the degradation of inferior citiz«iship ? T-, 
Will the majority of the House of 
Commons, which is pledged to deliver , 
our British Andromeda, prove itself a ; 
true Perseus, and be undismayed by J 
the scaly dragon of the Suffragette Con- - 
spiracy, which is now the chief hindrance * 
to the enfranchisement of woman ? To ; 
leave unenfranchised the great majority i 
of British women who are by far the :! 
most law-abiding part of the coffi-- f 
munity because of the excesses of 4 j 
few criminal women would be logicsffiy' ^ 
on a par with an attempt to deprive | 
majority of men of the possibilities, of P 
fatherhood because of the enormities i 
perpetrated by a few in the markets of i 
shame. Similarly it is unreasonable to 
claim the by-election at 3B6w and .j 
Bromley as a popular mandate against { g 
votes for women. The issue was ai purely i J 
personal one. -It was barely disgiused’J 







'*" X ■ 

by the questions of Suffrage ahd anti- 
Suffrage, Socialism and anti-Sodalism, 
' and the shoal of other red herrings 
if trailed across the path of the voter. 
Hie political effect is practically nil. 

The Report of the Royal 
' New Divorce Commission on Divorce 
Lew Weated. appeared last month. 

On five points the Com¬ 
missioners are entirely agreed and on 
five they are divided. The five points 
commended by their unanimity, and 
probably ripe for immediate legislation, 
are these: 

1. Equality of the sekes as to grounds 
for divorce. 

2. Nullity of marriage if either party 
is at the time of marriage and unknown 
to the other party («) of unsound mind ; 
{b) suffering from epilepsy or recurrent 

, insanity, or (c) venereal disease; or 
(d) if the woman is with child by 
another man ; or {e) if there is a 
wilful refusal to consummate the 
marriage. 

' 3. Presumption of death after not 
being heard of for seven years. 

4. Local courts and cheaper pro¬ 
cedure before County Court judges 
selected specially for the purpose. 

5. Restriction at the discretion of the 
judge of the publication of reports of 
cases tried before him. 

, Of these the first is by far the most 
important. Many people are surprised 
to-find that up to 1857 the equality of 
the sexes was recognised by the only 
law of divorce then operative in this 
country. The nation has badly lapsed 
for 55 years, and should lose no time in 
wiping out this blot upon its statute 
L Ijqqk. 


The five points Ot differ^ 

rwe DowawMMi ence afe the feve addi- 
tional grounds of 
divorce, proposed by 
the majority and emphatically rejected 
by the minority (who are the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, Sir W. R. Anson, and 
Sir L. Dibdin)—viz.; 

1. Wilful desertion for three.years. 

2. Cruelty imperilling life, limb, health 
of body or mind. 

3 Incurable insanity, certified after 
five years’ confinement, if the woman is 
under 50 or the man under 60. 

4. Habitual drunkenness after three 
years’ separation and reformatory treat¬ 
ment. 

5 Imprisonment for life in commuta¬ 
tion of a death sentence. 

These are subjects for discussion, not 
for legiHation. The first is by far the 
most serious suggestion. The Commis¬ 
sioners require that the desertion be 
proved to be " without the consent or 
against the will of the other patty, and 
without reasonable cause.” But to 
prevent collusion would be difficult, if 
not impossible. The minority fear that 
the plea of cruelty would also be used 
for collusive suits. They point out that 
there is no clear proof of demand for 
divorce on the third ground, which is 
also opposed by experts in mental 
disease. They hold that the decrease 
in drunkenness makes the fourth ground 
unsuitable. The fifth is so rare a case 
as to be negligible. The majority woufd, 
though not intending to do So, -open 
the* door to divorce by consent* perljaps. 
at first leaving it only ajar, but certain 
sooner or later to be pushft4 



ASjeBf It.'\Ji*- tktMun ww 




' ^ “ The Stead Iirt^rnatiotial 

Msmoryii pi Memorial Fund to i«'o- 
Oiw cwrf. vide lodging' homes for 
Women, to be called 
The Stead Hostels,” was decided on at 
a meeting in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on November 4th. Earl Grey 
prerided over the influential gathering. 
As soon as the formative resolution had 
been carried, Major-General .Btockle- 
hurst announced, to the intense satis¬ 
faction of all present, that Her Majesty 
. Queen Alexandra had indicated her 
willingness to be patroness of the move¬ 
ment. This royal act is of a piece with 
’ the interest which Her Majesty has 
again and again graciously expressed in 
the work of our chief while he was on 
this side Among those who spoke 
were Mr. Cunmnghame Graham, Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett, and Dr. Cliriord. It is 
impossible here to enumerate the 
friends who have sent letters com¬ 
mendatory of the scheme A very 
representative Council has been formed. 
Major-General Brocklehuirst is chairman 
of committee; Mr. B. F. Hawksley is 
hon. treasurer. The hon. secretary is 
Miss Josephine Marshall, “ Salve,” 
Willifield Way, Hendon, N.W. The 
London County Council has granted 
. permission to place a medallion of our 
. chief on the granite pedestal on the 
Victoria Embankment, to the east of 
Waterloo Bridge, or on either of the 
. .granite pedestals on the Embankment 
near Temple Pier. 

‘ ' During the last month 

AoVahinced the Opposition rather 
. ,oj>po*Mon. seem to have lost their 
heads. By dexterously 
watching their oppoxtunity, they 
^ faught the. ^Tiips Coalition 

" napping and, pn a q^te iinpossi]ble 



Daily HcruUl, [London « 


*'The House will now Divide.** 

[There has bedn more critici^im of the ftnaocial arrange- 
meats of the present Liberal Cjoverament than perhaps of any 
previous Government The Telephone Job, the Marconi Deal, 
and the India Office I oans have caused a great deal of talk, 
and peoplh have not hesitated to charge the House of 
CommoBS with being too directly interested m the spoils ] 

# 

amendment by Sir Frederick Banbury 
to the Home Rule Bill, secured a 
snap majority of 21 votes. As the 
normal Government majority is more 
than a hundred, the idea that the 
Government had received a mortal blow 
could only have appealed to minds 
slightly off their normal balance. When 
Mr. Asquith proposed to rescind the 
Banbury amendment, the Opposition 
by persistent bellowing brought the 
sitting to a close. The intervention 
of the Speaker and the acquiescence 
of the Government attained the same 
end as rescission, but in a way that 
apparently did not so excite the suscepti¬ 
bilities of the Opposition; and the 
continued advance of the Home Rule. 
Bill through Committee was secured 
with only a loss of five days’ time for 
the House, and a more serious loss of 
dignity on the part of the Opposition. 
Unionist leaders and newspapers hav«' 






. made a outcry about the 
' swn of debate csn'the Home Rute Hdl by 
resolute lise of the guiiiotme. Front the 
. air of injured ipuocence that they 
a^me, one might suppose that no one 
fihd ever heard of Home Rule until this 
session. They appear to forget that the 
whole question has been thrashed out 
at interminable length in public meeting 
and Press and Parliament, until the 
country is tired of talking, and wants 
to see something done. ; The trouble 
with the Opposition has been shrewdly 
pointed, out by one of the Labour 
Members, that they and their class 
consider that they have some sort of 
right, divine or other, to rule, and if 
they are not allowed tp rule, no matter 
what the majority be against them, they 
are driven to something approaching 
frenzy. 'The passing of ascendancy is 
always a painful process for those that 
have been in the ascendant. That iS 
the difficulty in Ulster. That is also 
the difficulty with the old ruling caste 



WMtminBier OoMette.) 

Twtni after All. 

The Uutskuan (Sir E. Catron); “ 
ire Irish-" 


‘ My dear Kedmond, 


The KanOMALIST (Mr. John Redmond); “ My dear 
Oareoti, I'm delighted to bear ym: say ‘ We Iris!!' I I alwaye 
>. thought that, acootdieg to you, we belonged to diSerent 
I do belief e Ke'te iwini after all' 

£" Hw Celontes wore represented in that House by, a 
K : Saoratary of. State, usd surely a wliole nationjike the {yhdi 
f ,, liad'^a r^t to :a nmiiv r^*BS 6 ntatiTe.”- 4 ^ EsHBUUi 
CattoH, in the Boan,;atOoiiuueni, Ouioher dVHEI.] 3; .. 


tto-Pq/Jute^ Act 

: TM.- 

to >^^ ti* n|i^ 

,deraocra% 'enviremment-— 
which, if the lessonfrof bkAofy nouot feaf ; 
anything^ is ominous for 

The irritetibhliJitfe 
Tiie Unionist leaders fiaa not 

been allayed by laist 
« month’s by-dections. ^ 

They fought them principadly on the " 
Insurance Act, not on the main, issues 
of party conflict. Taunton has again . 
returned a Unionist, Jbnt with a very 
slightly increased majority. At the 
' first National Conference of the now * 
united Unionist Party Lord Lansr 
downe calmly repudiated the promise 
made by the Unionist leaders before 
the last General Election, and con¬ 
firmed ^ him personally after the last . 
Gener al Election, not to introduce a 
measure of Tariff Reform without pre- - 
viously consulting the country by means 
of a Referendum. In the same speech 
he nailed the Tariff Reform colours to 
the mast. Lancashire, which is irre¬ 
vocably. devoted to Free Trade, replied 
by returning a Liberal Free Trader in 
the Bolton election with a four-figure 
majority—to the great dismay and ; 
disgust of Unionists, who expected at , 
the worst a three-figure majority for the >4; 
Liberal, and at the best the return of 
the Unionist. ; , h 

» Mr. Asqintb’s '^address 

Rufonning the to the. Natiooal liberal. 
HonM of Loydt. Associatioix, at ; ' 

ham, is nota^r^^ sn \ 
much for hi||pBitient and 
refutation oji the charges 
^ g®d. 'treasgti ^ .^th whiedt^-the,. 
orgaas so. pl^fujly 









wicl coisSBa^ng;-;• reec^-.' 

Hoase qif 
mised preMrftitt of the 
Aicf, Whi^evet' difiereaoK tl^te 
be lib^ai i^ks a!i tothe i:^4tive 
adviHatageSj-of a singie ar double 
Chafnbef .S3f9tem, there i» no question 
that the'powers of delay at present 
possessed by the House of Lords can¬ 
not much longer be tolerated by a 
democratic nation. ^ to the precise 
form of'the hew Senate, there-is much 
speculation. It is rumoured that the 
scheme which had found Cabinet favour 
was a Senate directly chosen by the 
House of Commons electorate, and com¬ 
posed of two members from each of 
seventy-five constituencies. The first 
obvious criticism on*such a scheme f~om 
the democratic standpoint was that the 
size of the constituency wouj^ put a 
premium on candidates of great wealth, 
who therefore would presumably be less 
representative of popular needs. The 
advocates of the scheme, however, have 
renounced it, so wfe are informed, on 
precisely contrary grounds. The Ttwies. 
states, that " the chief influence which 
was likely to run through 3, ht^e con¬ 
stituency was that of thie Trade Unions, 
^o would act together, with the prob- 
4 |iie resrflt that a'njajority of Trade 
Uniun Senators would be returned. ’ ’ So 
mganised labour, even in the large 
constititency, i^ feit to be rnore than a 
jniatch for ^d and capital combined! ♦ 
* - - ^ Mr. Lloyd George, who 

V seems to have at la^ 

succeede 4 , m coming to 
'terms the doctors, 


■ 


jtoe task of labeng^yism h^ 
mfly begun. It laid to deal ^h the; 
gigantic problems of ptoveaitlble pevra^^ 
in a land overflowing With the’abuad* 
suftce of wealth. He used an anak^;^: ■ 
which doubtless much use will be niWle :' 

‘ I . 

I f you were in a beleaguered city no lane coverM' 
would allow the mao in the trenches to go iU>led^ 
clad, ill-housed, when there was more than a sufficiency' 
in the dty to provide for all. I am all U»t fair play' 
for the men in the trenches. 

.i 

Without mdicatmg any programme of' 
land legislation, the Chancellor declared 
that the land was at the root of most.^ 
of our social problems. But he laid - 
down one essential principle |or all land ' 
legislation, " that the first purpose of 
the land of this country be' not the' 
conferring of power and pleasure on the' 
favoured few, but the provision of ^ 
sustenance and shelter for the multitude 
who toil.” The spirit of the speech is 
best expressed in the closing words, * 
Ivhich he .hoped each of his hearers ;■ 
might use when they came to give up 
the reckoning of their life on earth : ^' 

'■-‘i 

I found in my native land poverty, distress, wretch^* 
ness, and misery, but I so strove with my iellows that 
now, when I come to leave, 1 find plenty,^ happiness, 
comfort, and everything thah brings lustre to the story 
of your past, everything that gives hope for ^he future. 

If this be Mr. George’s own epitaph., 
happy will he be. 

A curious Nemesis has' 
overtaken the Progres-:; | 
sive- leaders on the.,; 

London County CounaJ., ^ 
For years they have blocked the entt- ;! 
nently reasonable nnd necessary demand j 
that the present chaos in the tiun^t ^ 
arrangements of the Metropolitan area 
should be brought into something like^ • 


ixindoa TmAo 
^ Trust. 


that under a London Traflic Board, g 

;at -.'■'■ife'f Even Vhen, in a ntinprity -at Spafing'.^ 
c^ain. Gtoptens;; they have used .th(^ mfluenee 
.Liberal "'(toyw^cnt-'.a^ 






f}, ■ <*«■ t *."■!>;■ 1 ‘' , ■ ' . ^ y . ‘ ' i*u v-.''!; 

^ tJie better judgment.# majiy Mfeiisters * ^ The .enon^olis develop^ 

K, to prevent the appointment of this • n*** meni df motor traffic, of 

mucVneeded Board. Now, however^ Rwd sy»twa.. - which the motor 6mni-^ 

• what ought to have be^ done in the bus is only <me pha^< 

■ interests of the people of the metro- has been again brought vividly before 
' pohs is being effected in the interests of the public mind by the November 
shareholders. Last month has seen the motor shows,. The chief feature was 
announcement of what i| virtually a the boom in cycle-cars. This light, 
gigantic London' Traffic Trust. The miniature m(gitor-car to seat one or two 
Underground Electric Company, which persons is, already on sale for about j^8o, 
has already taken over the London and may be expected before long to be 
General Omnibus Company, and pos- offered at something like £50. This 
sesses a large interest in the District opens the prospect of a vast increase 
Railway, besides controlling the Charing of motor traffic. These inexpensive 
Cross, Piccadilly, and Bakerloo Tubes, machines will soon be everywhere, 
has now acquired control of the Central - Already they are on hire as “ taxis ” in * 
London and the City and South London one or two European capitals. The new 
Tube railways. As a consequence, developments make more imperiously 
practically the whole ‘ of the London imperative^^ than ever the expansion of 
traffic system, apart from the London our system of roads. Highways that 
County Council tramways, is under the were adapted to the old slow-going 
control of one company. As the multi- horse traffic are totally inadequate to 
plicatiott and improvement of the motor the new demands. Of this fact, the 


omnibuses are more and more success¬ 
fully competing with the municipal 
tramway system, the immediate out¬ 
look for municipal enterprise is not too 
rosy. Sir Edgar Speyer, Chairman of 
the combine, disclaims any desire to 
monopolise the traffic of London, but 
declares that “ as long as no authority 
exists effectively to control and guide 
the traffic of this great metropolis (and 


slaughter that is going on in London 
streets, and that has led to the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry, is a sanguinary re¬ 
minder. , The slow processes of the 
Road Board, which seems to be rather 
a means of secreting than of applying 
national revenue, must be superseded 
by more drastic methods. 


‘ in my opinion such an authority should 
be an’ owning authority), so long will 
private enterprise be compelled to seek 
to obtain such results by amalgamations 
and alliahces.” go* the Progressive 
^,^leaders, by oppo.sing a, Traffic Board, 
I have obtained a Traffic “Trust! They 
‘,,„I10W seem driven to demand that the 
owning authority referred toby Sir 
Speyer shall be t^e Council of a 
extended Umidon County. ‘ 


In Thf Revibw of Reviews for October 


several striking diagram# were prbtcd to iUus- 
%ate the article Give Us This Day Our Daily • 
Bread : The Truth about This Country’s Fo6d s “ 
tJow to Save ;]£i80,000,000, a Year,” In 
response to many requests we have’ had these 
diagrams repro^OOdi on art j>apef, and can 
npw be tbtalfied Irom our of&e. Any of W 
OTS^ders tequiti% the set hi diagrams sSiould 
.send sixpence tb the Manager, Rsview 0# 


Reviejvs, Baftk Buildings, K^ngswsf, W.C.,. 
and they will receive t|»m post free, * ^ '' 

* * '5 y ^ 
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THE EVILS OE PAftW; 




V . ‘ By,THE OF R6SEBE:^Y. 

view of the fhct diat pvery ^ awS'^be <lo*aii»tioD of party politics ovta- tiatiowd — 
ffrow greater and BWe overbeariog, we «ns glad to be able to publish below what is perhaps 
trenchant attack upon party pohtips ef« penned by a great statesman. Lord Rosebery 
wrote this article as a preface to a book tjn Japan as an example of National Efficiency. 



J APAN is indeed the object-lesson 
of national efficiency. Happy is 
the country that learns it. But 
not a hundred books • or a 
thousand prefaces wiU bring this 
lesson home to our own nation. We 
have been so successful in the world 
without efficiency that in the ordinary 
course of events we shall be one of the 
last to strive for it without external 
pressure. We won our empire and our 
liberties by genius and daring in an 
inefficient world. Now that one or 
more nations are keenly striving after ^ , 
efficiency it will not be easy to maintpn party, 
our heritage ; for the inefficient nation selves 
must sooner or later go to the wall. We expel other people from them. This fe,; 
have muddled throu^ so succe^fully not froni want of patriotism : quite the ’ 
bv character and courage that we are reverse, the habit of centuries has 


was vast and pregnant. For rfie 
merelf retained a peculiar devoticHi Mi 
fatherland, but developed it Mto 
religion. " Our country is otir i 

says a Japanese editor, " and-patriotishi'. 
our first doctrine. From the.EmpCTCKr^' 
downwards, the vast majority have 
other religion.” . 

How stands it with us in comparison * 
with these Orientals ? We have all the < 
raw materials, ^me of the best. We * 
have courage and brsuns and strength,. 
but there is surely an immense 
of power in their development. Politk- ^ 
ally speaking, we begin and ^d with ^ 
We are |ll striving to put our-/i 
or our leaders into offices pr 


indifferent as to any other secret of 
achievement. 

Three things may move us : obvious 
decline, suddra catastrophe, or some 
stimulating example. This last, at 
least, is furnished by J apan. 

Some think we are* too old a nation 
for new departures; that our garment 
is too old for heUv patches. It is true 
that we* cannot be^n on entirely new 


us believe that this is patriotism, tlm 
and no other. Do we ever stop tab < 
reflect what is the outcome of it all I thfi^ 
net result of, millions of words, words, 
words ; of great debates and incessant * 
divisions and spirited autumn ' 

paigns ? In truth, exceeding littte. 5 * 
' The hungry sheep look up and iwe J 
not fedi” But Brown has made a fiaell 
speech, and Jones has surpassed 


lines; we cannot, like an America# s^ and Robinson has done 
manufacture, ” scrap ” all our old than usual, and so we turn complacfm^^ 
macVnery anti' begin suddenly afresl^' -from the Iqng newspaper to ‘ 

But |fu|an historically spea ofthiiary bre^ 4nd cheese M life. • i 
. ffiiidi nation th^ ours j and fet ‘ fbe dd State machin^ureaku on. 
she actnaHy'^^d .this thing The fact is-that , party is .an 

years aio;di8caydqdnearly«'i>'^ ;,perhaps, even a 

patriotism, and bp^ A fem*' evil, butstiE an evt. is-the nurse’ 

^ ‘c Bdt ^e e»:cqption of patij^l**. coun^ that 


I*;, 
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^ ly^h places, should wotship it as a god. 

, It has hecome so much k part of our 
^ livOs that even those who think ill of it 
f tiiink it as inevitable as the fog; so 
inevitable that it is of no use thmking. 
what we should do without it. And 
yet its operation blights efficiency. It 
keeps out of emplo5mient a great mass 
of precious ability. It puts into place 
not the fittest, but the most eligible, 
from the party point of view—that is, 
very often, the worst. Efficiency im¬ 
plies the rule of the fittest; party means 
the rule of something else—not the 
unfittest, but of the few fit, the acci- 
•dentally not unfit, and the glaringly 
/ unfit. The most efficient and brilliant 
Ministry in our annals strikingly ex- 
■emphfies this fact. The office of chief 
Minister was divided into two parts, 
strictly delimited; One, party and 
, patrpnage, managed by the Duke of 
Newcastle; the other, business and the 
work of the nation, for which (the elder) 
Rtt was responsible. By thus cutting 
. himself off from the petty cares of 
party, Pitt was free to do the country's 
work. His partner made the bishops 
and the deans, and the generals and the 
admirals, and appointed everyone, down 
to the tidewaiters; while he himself 
planned victory. By this equitable 
division work was severed from patron¬ 
age, and efficiency from party , the result 
was the most successful Government 
knowh to us. But it has found no 
imitators or successors. And yet, if 
party be inevitable, this should be one 
way of escaping its evils. 

It m^y, no doubt, be-alleged, and with 
that party is to some extent 
fading among us, that party divisions 
are increasingly • unreal, and that the 
party landmarks are being constantly 
shifted about. That does not, however, 
afiect the position. There is enough 

C ty to last our tiTi*e, and what has to 
deme should be done quickly. - And, 
after all, if you get rid oi party in one 


shape it vrill turn up again in another. , 
Why, then, it may be asked, break 
your teeth against a stone ? Party is 
as ineradicable as our climate; it is, 
indeed, part of our moral climate. 
Granted. But it is at least necessary 
to point out that whenever we do begin 
to aim at efficiency we shall be handi¬ 
capped by this formidable encumbrance. 

There has no doubt been plenty of 
party in Japan. But party in Japan 
has not spelt inefficiency; it tends, 
perhaps, in the other direction. It 
appears to be a rivalry of faction for the 
goal and prize of efficiency Japanese 
parties apparently represent a nation 
determined on efficiency. That is 
where we differ. We are not a nation 
bent on efficiency; we have thriven so 
well on another diet that we are careless 
in the matter. We regard our parties 
as interesting groups of gladiators. Our 
firmest faith appears to be that one will 
do worse than the other ; so we maintain 
the other, whichever that mky be. 
The possibility of a directing and 
vitalising Government that shall do 
and inspire great things we seem to 
exclude from possibility with a sort of 
despair. We know too well that our 
Ministers, however great the ardour and 
freshness with which they set to work, 
will soon be lost in the labyrinthine 
mazes of parliamentary discussioil, and 
that whatever energy they can preserve 
when they emerge must be devoted to 
struggling for existence on provincial 
platforms. 

And yet there is work to do—pressing, 
vital work, which does not admit, of 
€elay ; work which would fill strenuous . 
years even if Parliament were suspended* 
and not a sjpeech were delivered. 

But Parliament must sit and speech^ 
must be discharged. We must then,^at ^ 
least, learn from Japan how tO obta&i * 
a^ciency in sinte of the party ^toAis. 
That is the ^t lesson that ime pail 
teach us. . ' * • 









THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 

OF EMPIRE. 




A NATIONAL NOT PARTY PROGRAMME. 


I. NATIONAL DEFENCE: 

In matters of National Defence a single 
day’s neglect may mean a centuiVs 
regret. • 

II. EDUCATION : 

The teaching of the people to be good 
citizens is the foundation of the future 
of the Nation. 

III. AGRICULTURE: 

Agriculture is the nursing mother of 
the State. 

IV. WELFARE OF THE WORKER: 
An honest wage for a fair day’s work. 

V. THE LIFE BLOOD OF THE 
EMPIRE: 

To people the Empire systematically 
means benefit to population and Empire 
alike. 


ADMINISTRA- 


11 


VI. NATIONAL 

TION: .1? 

A smoothly working honest adminis- % 
tration machine is a patent factor ft 
for National progress. ' 

VII. NATIONAL HEALTH: 

A nation without health is a 
built upon sand. 

VIII. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Unless the house 'be secure f^si 
without, there is small use in pi«> 
occupation on hoine affairs. 

IX. RELIGION : 

The nation that neglects its will J 
perishes. ^ 

X. BUSINESS: "'l 

'Prade and Industry are the pioneers ft 
of civilisation. ,% 


house 
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I 
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Surely the time has come when the clear-thinking citizen can, and will, dis- 
tinguish amongst the countless branches of national life those which are continu-: 
ingly essential to national welfare, but a realisation of, these national interesta 
implies a duty on fhe part of the citizen not only to interest himself in the fact 
that they are national interests, but also to make himself thoroughly familiar with 
them. Only by so doing can h^ hope to be of real benefit to his country, and only | 
with such citizens can any country hope to maintain her position in the world- | 
We think that,the essential interests of the nation can be resolved into the compass 
•set forth above, and do not think that any essential part of national develop-^ I 
ment falls outside of the Ten Commandments of Empire. To keep these ' 
commandments in practice as well as in theory would mean the awakening of a 
nation’s consciousness and a national force which this country has never known 
before. To neglect them is to risk a national dib&cle. So strongly do we feel thatTl 
complete comprehension of these ten commandments is necessary to the well- : f 
’being of the nation that we intend in every number to deal with each and all of. a 
them. That is to say, we will always endeavour to make more clear one or more -I 
phases of each of the ten commandments, and, in this way, serve as a si^post to,ft,| 
th^ citizen, indicating the way of national salvati6n. Let there be party politics | 
at W^thiinster or elsewhere if you will, but let the mass of thinking dtizfflis savo 3 
from the petty triumphs or defeats of parties the essential factors of Empire and' ft? 
M nation^'ejcistence. ■-1 















T l^'gWt aiai of 'd« couatiy 
(;ojrday is a rocogmtion by 
^ political parties, as wdl as 
by .the man in the street, that 
there are a number, of questions 
■whioi are, or at any rate ought to be, 
outside any party influence or earmark. 
They are fhose vital to the nation a 
whole, without which the majority of 
the people would run a risk at least of 
suffering or being less well o6 than at 
present. To allow such national mat¬ 
ters to be the play of Parliamentary 
• tacticians is not, nor can it ever be, to 
ithe advantage of the nation. Matters 
. of great and lasting importance to the 
future weal or woe of the Empire are 
now made the subject of barter in order 
to prolong the tenure of office by one 
or other party, frequently elected for 
reasons quite other than those bartered 
away. But while these questions may 
not seem of real importance to a party 
whip, whose duty under present con¬ 
ditions is always to secure for his 
party the maximum number ©f votes 
on division, they may well mean life or 
death to the nation. Surely the time 
has come when we can insist fSiat such 
questjons shall be recognised as being 
oytside of party, and their achieve¬ 
ment and conduct the result of joint 
* and universal endeavour. And this not 
• only by political parties, but by the 
lea^ng men of the nation. Auto¬ 
matically the Navy has passed out of 
• party politics, because there is no 
'blinking the fact that withouf a 
supreme Navy there would be no chance 
even of discussing universal disarma- 
* m&it in the House of fibmmons! We 
dovi^-,bdieve that aa^ Government 
that ^ight take over the reins, whether 
» nili^^b^cnis^ative or ultra<-Eadical, can 


■■ venlure,^'or • vi^uld/ 
seriously to alter, the Bijiftw 
Foreign aSaiis have .inddenf^j^ 
ceased to be of party interest, ialthptt^^ 
it would perhaps be a bold man 




w:i Hill nil ‘I" 


wm 


Dmity , iLmdoo.' 

The teuehiaj feith of J<dui Boll, Ididater, who it (ho.._ 
prettrato before hit ehitf Pctitb, rviuunent, tttitted is 
hit dtrotioof by itt Hidh Priett, the Latryei. ■' 'g 

would say that they are conducted on I 
a national basis. They have been i 
divorced of party incidentally because ■' 
so very few taiow anything about 
them. 

But there are many other national ; 
issues which are still not sufficiently freed. 
from the trammels and risks of party 
machinery. There has been no time 
which the Government at Westminster * 
has so nearly resembled a maclnne, 
and not a thinking and reasoning mass 
of* representatives of the people. 
members as a whole have no more' 
intelligent interest or active partidpa- s 
tion m the legislation drawn up andj| 
carried by the Government of the day^| 
than the sausage machine has. whichi «g 
receiving the debris of animal matter, 
produces sleek and well-covered ;; 
sausages. With the namtal or moral 
attitude of members to sudi an aitange^-i 
ment we have nothing to say here, but J 
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we do most vehemently protest against 
» questions of real national importance 
^ng thrown into so creaking a machine, 
f ittipotent alike for good or evil to voice 
the will of the people. What the 



** Progress ** onder P«rty Governmeiit. 
Advanczog the will of the people aloag Parliamentary lin^ 

nation wants is a banding together of 
those who, recognising that national 
^ affairs are but the first step to im¬ 
perial affairs, will insist, and with 
no uncertain voice, that all political 
parties recognise publicly and solemnly 
' that certain questions are, in princijple 
at-^any rate, not to be made the sport 
of party tactics or the spoil of political 
bargaining. The people, whose exist¬ 
ence and welfare are otherwise imperilled, 
, and who are responsible^ not only for the 
/ taxes for national objects, but also for 
pmonal salaries at Westminster, have 
jpvay right to demand this. Let a 
^ jMwticmal party be formed of all sane 

■ 4 ^ 

} . w 

ifc. .... ' 


and thinkmg men of any political shade 
or belief, within or without the House, 
who will declare that they wiU not for 
mere party advantage go against, or 
endeavour to stultify, national ques¬ 
tions. The programme of this party 
would be composed of national common 
denominators, and they would be always 
questions upon which parties depend, 
and whiclj do not depend upon parties. 
The Navy and Army, physical training, 
education, railways, and agriculture are 
only a few which at once come to the 
mind. On these questions there is 
little difficulty surely in arriving at a 
basic principle which all parties would 
be able to recognise as the national 
one The time has come when the 
party machine should no longer be 
allowed to cramp and to destroy great 
national questions. The moral re¬ 
straining power of such a party, which 
would never probably take 'office as a 
whole save in time of national crisis, 
would be incalculable; the continuity 
of its programme would be a national 
asset of enormous value. While it is 
true th^t an election gives to-day a 
blank cheque to the elected Govern¬ 
ment, we must not forget that payment 
may be refused when the cheque is 
presented, especially if we—the nation— 
see that it is being cashed not on our 
behalf, but on that of some servant of 
Naaman whose possession of the cash 
is not in the interest of the people' at 
large. We have a responsibility which' 
we will not be able to escape in the 
future by ^ying that, having voted for 
any Government, we therefore allowed 
it'to do harm without any action on ouf 
part to present it. , < 
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Current Htstbty in Caricature. 

^ ' (For Either cartoons see later pages} 

'*0b aoma Power tba gif tie gie us 
To see oerteives ai ithers see us.*’ —Burns 
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• £}iropeen Dtfdomee)*. 

H trophy for the next Peace Coagraes. 


A Vision. 
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rtl:; AIMS, AND "podGY 


SERVIA. 


By* His Excellency NICOLAS PACHITCH, Prime Minister of Servia. 


A t this time, when there seems so 
much misconception concerning the 
aims and policy of Sesvia, I think 
that it is very necessary that the 
people of England should know 
exactly how things really are and thus be able 
to avoid being deceived by the efforts of ill- 
informed or unfriendly persons., Servia desires 
especially that England shall know the true 
situation, sipce that country not only helped 
Servia to obtain her independence, but has 
always been the model upon which the liberal 
and democratic institutions of Servia have been 
created and developed. I feel certain, therefore, 
that England better than any other nation will 
be able to appreciate Servian policy and Servian 
national necessities. 

While we are anxious to pre.serve the most 
friendly relations with all other nations, near or 
far, we cannot depart from the principle that 
national needs must always dominate^he policy 
of a Liberal nation anxious to develop normally. 
International concessions, and even friendships, 
must never be allowed to destroy the possibility 
of accomplishing the national destiny. The past 
has shown us that independence of trade and 
economic liberty are necessary for Servia’s 
development, and even for her existence. Since 
the moment, some years ago, that our economic 
independence was partially secured, the progress 
of t^e country has been so marked as to leave no 
doubt possible in our minds that Servia must 
h^ve complete economic independence and an 
offtlet the sea which shall be uhdet no control 
# save her own, after the sacrifit^ which she has 
made and which she may still be called upon to 
«naice. > 

,' is the'Obvkms truth that Servia’s desires arc 
billed up)»t fld exaggerated ideas of possible 
nor they in any sense be 
ee^ii^d^ simply as a basis for ewbpromise. 
^ Seevism army have conquered far more territory 



than Servia Intends to retain, but Servian pdlkjy 
has established a minimum of territorial expaiA* 
sion which does no more than cover licr Cts*- _ 
nationals and her national necessities, ^or thie ^ 
minimum Servia is prepared to make every 
sacrifice, since not to do so would be to be fdtsO ! 
to her national duty. No Servian statesman or^ 
Government dare betray the future welfare of, 
the country by considering for a moment even ^ 
the abandonment of this minimum. Servians' 
minimum requisite to her national development 
is economic independence, save, possibly, in) $o ^ 
far as regards a Oustoms union with her sdlB^.s 
and a free and adequate passage to the Adrlatfc''| 
sea on the Adriatic Coast. It is essential that^ 
Servia should possess about 50 kilometres from*' 
Alessio to Durazzo. This coastline would be 
joiped to what was formerly Old Servia approxi- , 
mately by the territory between a line ftoih 
Durazzo to Ochrida Lake in the south, and 
from Alessio to Djakova in the north. 

History might be cited to show that Servia's 
claims extend much further southwards. Indeed, 
Albania belonged to Servia formerly untii con¬ 
quered by the Turks. The anarchy prevai&ig 
in Albania would seem to indicate that the whole isf 
country would be better off under the liber^ 
regime of an established Government; but WC' 
do not ask for anything more than our national 
necessities demand. The future of Alba^i^j^ 
south of the Durazzo-Ochrida Ltike line can Wtetti 
be left to the Powers to decide its destihyj 
although we feel strongly that it will bc in 
interests neither of the Albanians nor of Europe 
if autonomy be insisted on. The rejjorts of 
trian and Italian Consuls and of tfaveHets stichsi 
as Hahn, Steinttietz, Baldacci, and B.irbarich, 
whose testimony cannot be suspetked of Seii^an ° 
leanings, show a deplorable state pf .allalffs * 
existii^ in Albania. T^he percentage of dea|b»ij 
by violence in Albania ranges from ao to. ystofj 
t^ total death-rate. Europe may condemn th|^a 
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Albanians to continue in this state, but Servia 
has a ver^ manifest duly to safeguard Servians 
from a continuance of such conditions, liji the 
territories between Djakova, Alessio, Ourazzo, 
and Ochrida Lake about to per cent, of the 
150,000 inhabitants afe Servian. More than 
h.ilf of the Albanian inhabitants are Christians, 
including the Mirdites. Austrian and Italian 
observers Such as Hahn and Baldacci admit that 
the Albanians in this district are of ancient Ser¬ 
vian origin, and to-day they possess many purely 
Servian customs such as the Slav# and blood 
brotherhood. *Under Servian rule they will enjoy 
the fullest liberty, schools in their own lan¬ 
guage, religious freedom, and security for life 
and property to a degree they have never yel 
known. 

The communal laws of Servi 1, which will 
(omc into force in the new regions acquired ant' 
-ipply to Aloanians and Servians alike, form llu 
most democratic sjstcm of local governmeni 
known in Europe Not only arc minorities 
.idequately represonted in commune and council, 
but the communal authority is the judicial Court 
for the majority of minor offences In '•espect of 
religious liberty in Servian territory to-dav the 
Mnhomedan priests arc better treated than arc 
I he Orthodox, sinefe the former receive from the 
State a fixed salary, whereas the latter’s revenue 
varies considerably. It is prob.ihle tlyit, so far 
Irom the Albanians in Servian territory being 
forced to emigrate, numbers will come in from 
Southern Albania To-day in Servia Manome- 
dans and Albanians live peaceably and happily, 
and in the newly acquired territories, although 
these arc fresh from the passage of the vic¬ 
torious Servian armies, all races and religions 
.ire .settling down peaceably and contentedly 
under the new administration. The reforms set 
forth and promised in the Berlin Treaty, which 
were a dead letter until the present war, are now 
more than accomplished in the new Servian terri¬ 
tories in a few weeks. There need, therefore, 
• be no anxiety as to the future welfare of the 
Albanians, who will become Servian subjects in 
the accomplishment of Servia’s national 
necessity of an outlet to the Adriatic Sea. 

♦Jot only will ibe Adriatic outlet enable Servia 
to have freedom of export and import, it will 
give her new neighbours, since every maritime 
nation will then be Servia’s neighbour as much 


as Austria is to*day. "Hjis is cspeclaffly fewe ^f', 
England, and Servia rejoices that the period of ■ 
lack of direct contact'with England and'Englirii 
institutions will now coiue to an end. Eram 
Servia’s ndw and groVing ports steamers will ■, 
go to the established ports of England, Weaving. ' 
closer every day the web of ♦friendship and < 
mutual advantage between the two peoples. * 
This point of contact with England, secured by 
England’s command of the seas,' realises for' 
Servia one of her deepest and most lasting 
desires, which will enable her to develop freely 
.iiid liberally, encouraged and stimulated by the 
ireedom and justice erf England It is this desire ^ 
foi future and increasing relations with the ■ 
11 itions of the West, and especially England, 
which makes it impossible for Servia to con¬ 
sider even for a moment the giving of any special 1 
economic advantages to any specific nation. To 
do so would not only prejudice her economic 
future, but would force Servia to place Eng¬ 
land and other nations at a disadvantage. This 
Servia will not consent to, any more than she ' 
w'lll abandon her just outlet to the Adriatic. / 
Servia cannot conceive that her settled d^ter- . 
mination on these points, which she is prepared , 
to defend by all means in her power, can be con¬ 
sidered by any foreign Government as other than 
necessary for the well-being of Servia and dic¬ 
tated by a very real desire for permanent Euro- , 
pean peace and equal opportunities for all 
n.itions desiring to enter into economic relations^, 
with her. 

Eriendly with all nations, the enemy of none, ^ 
but before all things true to her national needs 
and consistently following out those liberal ideas j 
learned from England, Servia does not fear 
t riticism and will not draw back before interested 
threats. Although at war, Servia has never ; 
proclaimed rqartial law, nor has there been any J 
check upon the freedom of the Press in this 
democratic land. It is open to all to criticise ^ 
freely and to declare to the world whatever they ^ 
may think wrong in Servia’s policy, but we do '' 
not with all this unfettered criticism see any- 'i 
thing which can make us alter our settled con- 1 
viction that Servia’s cause is national and just. " 
I am convinced that all nations Whose eyes are 
not obscured by interested desires win he with. J 
Servia in her determination to-achieve her legtthS 
mate development. ’fil 




THE PASSING OF THE TURK FROM EUROPE. 
“ Hier la grande Armee, Aujourd’hui—Troupeau ! ” 






THE REASON FOR TURKEY’S 

D^BAGLE. 

* VV* • A, .V * ^ , 

By PROFESSOR ARMINIU'S YAMB^RY. 


T is almost sixty years since I first 
came into personal contact with 
Turkey, but in a literary connec¬ 
tion the country has been knOAvn 
to me even longer. At that time 
the Turkish world on the Bosphorus 
shone in the brilliant light of Western 
admiration and esteem. The gentleness, 
the hospitality, and the courtesy of 
the people were extolled, amazement 
was expressed at the tolerance now shown 
by severely maligned Islam, and a 
specially rich meed of praise was be¬ 
stowed itpon the Turkish soldiers, whose 
bravery, endurance, and enthusiasm 
were represented as incomparable. 
I can well understand the enthusiasm 
with which David Urquhart wrote and 
published hi^ work, “The Spirit of the 
East.” 

Sixty years is certainly but* a short 
period of time, a fleeting moment, in 
the passage of history. Yet when I 
compare the picture of that day with 
the most recent events I cannot help 
seeing that the amazement and admira¬ 
tion with which the world now regards 
the latest events in the Balkans, and 
, considers the colossal change that has 
taken place, stfe fully justified. Hitherto 
the history of the world has had very few 
such sudden catastrophes to chronicle. 
How has.it ]been iwsabk that a nation, 
a community,' a stale, and espedaUy' an 
army which h^ bfeeri admired every- 
*whKe, should so suddenly sink afid 


lose all its power ? The disaster pre* | 
sents itself to us as a riddle, but as a 1 
riddle the solution of which is not | 
difficult when we grasp the motives J 
which have for so long been preparing j 
the process of decay. Naturally the, " 
fatal blow did not come all at oncel -I 
It manifested itself in different phases | 
and forms. i 

As an eye-witness of the events of ^ 
the reform period, it became clear to ^ 
me that the number of persons deceived v| 
and misled in Europe was much greater j 
than in Turkey, for we have never been 4 
particularly blessed with persons who 
really know the land and the people of , I 
the Near East. We did not trouble | 
much about the process of the Turkish | 
reform period; we accepted tinsel tor 
the true metal, and if here and there | 
voices were raised to point out the' ^ 
decay already present, and to draw 
attention to the inevitable danger, they 
w'ere decried as intentionally hostile to 
Turkey, and so were otherwise un¬ 
heeded. Each member of the Diplo- j. 
matic Corps at the Golden Horn pur¬ 
sued his own great or small political 
and economic ends. Speculation as tcS, 

. the future of the reform movement 
seemed an idle affair to them; and if 
the West was rudely awakened out of 
its indifference by ocoasfonal surprises 
«as, for example, by |he catastrc^he of 
1876, by the Armenian massacres, an#' 
by the revolution of the Young Turks— b| 
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people, for no particular reason, were 
}ust as quici^y reassured and restored 
to their usual daily, routine. Such 
thoughtlessness has at last avenged 
itself, and,, as a natural result, we are 
confronted with the present universal 
, ^tonishment and bewilderment of 
Europe. We were not willing to recog¬ 
nise that the enforced acceptance of our 
dress, manners, and customs, and even 
our institutions, could do harm to the 
wholly unprepared people in the. East, 
and especially in the Moslem East, till 
an extraordinary crisis arose and up¬ 
rooted everything, laid bare all wounds, 
and revealed a picture of the most 
horrible confusion. 

This crisis "began with the introduc¬ 
tion of the Constitutional era. If the 
man acquainted with Turkey, and the 
sincere friend of the Turkish people, 
saw with regret how the West was 
being misled by an enforced sham 
civilisation, and was accepting as genuine 
its external manifestations, he could 
not, after the outbreak of the military 
revolution and after the proclamation 
of the Constitution, be less astonished 
when he noted the pleased surprise and 
applause with which Europe hailed the 
victory of the Young Turks and the 
introduction of liberal institutions. The 
rejoicing was, indeed, greater in Europe 
than in Turkey herself, for in the West' 
Abdul Hamid was, not unjustly, more 
hated than he was among his own subjects. 

The Young Turks were then suddenly 
considered as glorious heroes of liberty 
and unselfish patriots, but at the same 
time also as efficient statesmen who 
wotfid all on a sudden modernise Turkey, 
its ol^, crippled Crovemment and its 
Asiatic conception of the world, and 


conjure all things aright by a stroke of 
their wand- This conception'was, of 
course, as incorrect in its grounds as 
wjis the admiration at the beginning of 
the reform period. I had occasion to 
know all about the Jurkish revolution, 
the awakening of Turkey to liberty 
from its very beginning, being col¬ 
laborator of the revolutionary Turkish 
paper issued in London in the year 1864, 
and called Muchbir (Correspondent). I 
followed with interest the subsequent 
efforts in this direction, and I • formed 
part, as literary author, of the editorial 
staff of the organ which was issued in 
Pans, with Achmed Rizas as editor, • 
and called the Meschwefet (The Council). 
Later on I personally interfered when 
I tried to redress, through my relations 
with Sultan Abdul Hamid, the abso¬ 
lutism bordering on insanity of this 
not untalented Osmanide, which, of 
course, was all to no purpose. I was 
therefore no stranger to the movement 
for Turkey’s liberty, but I must declare 
openly that the whole movement of the 
Turkish State and of .Turkish society 
could not enthuse me, for I did not find 
in the leading factors of the movement 
that seriousness; that knowledge, and 
that sincere patriotism conscious of 
its aim which is absolutely necessary 
for success. They were for the most 
part yoimg people, both' young in 
years and experience, who were brought 
to the front by the revolution, who 
were absolutely incompetent in the/ 
various branches of the Administration, 
inexperienced in the management of 
Government affairs, and who lived in 
the delusive opinion that they woiild *■ 
by a turn of the hand transform the 
old Asiatic world aa^i vivify Turkey. 
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Of course the acts and omissicms of 
these young political champions did not 
find a special echo among the-mass of 
the Effendi world—that is, among the 
intelligent class of Turkey. The gentle¬ 
men were allowed to do what they liked. 
But every seriously thinking Turk at 
the bottom of his heart complained of 
the actions of the Young Turks, because 
everybody knew how little thg country 
and the people were ready for such 
violent reforms The greater part of 
, the Turkish people to whom the word 
" motherland ” (watan) was so far an 
unknown word, and for whom Islam and 
‘ Koran had been the only leading 
authority, were unable to understand the 
Constitution, the Turkish " Meschru- 
tiet ” For many people this word even 
seemed to be the name of the new ruler 
who had ascended the throne after 
Abdul Hamid, in the same way as they 
considered Parliament and Parliamen¬ 
tary votes as an idle play which was 
arranged in Stamboul for his amuse¬ 
ment. The effort to give equality of 
rights of all subjects, whatever religion 
they might belong to, is certainly ex¬ 
tremely humane and commendable, but 
it was a strong delusion to believe that 
the bitter enmity, more than 500 years 
old, between the dominating Mohame- 
dans and the dominated Christians cbuld 
be so easily discarded, and that the 
national political name of " Osmanli ” 
would spring up. Our credulous and 
‘viexperienced Europe allowed herself 
to be easily deceived, but not so th§ 
incarnate conservatism of Oriental 
peojile. As I could see from the letters 
'of imany of my old friends in Turkey, 
coming events have been expected with 
anxiety, an^ the unfailing catastrophe 


« 

had been foreseen for years. It was 
noticed that the public administration 
had become worse every year, and that 
the idle talk in Parliament h5.d only 
injured all the branches of public life 
through helpless neglect, that the dis¬ 
order in finances had increased, and 
that the army, instead of being 
strengthened and promoted, could not 
gain anything from the ordinances, 
however well intended they may have 
been, because the latter have been 
taken from a nation having a turn of 
mind which cannot fit in with the 
mental world of the Asiatic warrior. 
But the greatest evil of the new con¬ 
stitutional era consisted in the loss of 
the old deference to law and authorities. 
The fear of auihority which reigned 
before, especially under the terrorist 
domination of Abdul Hamid, was now 
missing. All became entangled and dis¬ 
ordered, the old Asiatic routine again 
increased m a frightful manner, and 
even a long time before the outbreak 
of the war a friend of mine wote to 
me: “It is a real miracle that we are 
still able to live in the middle of this 
chaos and of- this anarchy.” Well, in 
the middle of this chaos and of this 
anarchy war between the Balkan people 
and Turkey broke out. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
under such circumstances Turkey was 
not at all prepared fca- a war, and that 
a suitable equipment for the troops, the 
necessary provisions, the means of trans-* 
port, and especially the nervus rerum 
gerendarum were lacking. The changes 
which have taken place in the Turkish 
army during the course of the last decades 
must not be lost sight of, especially 
with regard to the disappearance of 
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persona} characteristics of the 
I' Turkish soldier, 'Irlich ha^i before befeo 
So much admii^, and the fact that 
allowance had uot beeiJfeiade for'the 
ethnical, rdigious, smd Social circum¬ 
stances. « * 

Amongst these circumstances there 
i, may be included the strict Pm^an 
I military regulatWms which were intto- 
duced into the Turkish army, sp that 
the only thing ,that the Tufl^h soldier 
, Of to-day has not 'got thi pointed 
helmet. As*a consequence, the ^Tqrk, 
i without having become a . Prussian 
soldier, has Ceased to be a goOd Turkish, 
soldier. * » * 
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TurHsh soldfor of tO-^y'M hfe 
side m the ^tkig'rapks"'t|^’Clfcstia|i 
warriOT, the Christian v^o has nothing 
to do with the Koran, and who, as ^ 
was ascertained a short time ago, paints 
a cross with chalk ©n his fez so that the 
Bulgarian might recognise in him a co¬ 
religionist. Under these circumstances 
it is impossible to require from the 
Turkish soldier, who is besides insuffi¬ 
ciently fed and piteously clothed, that 
standard *of ^Vi^our and endurance in 
which he had previously distinguished 
himself. In short, when Turkey com¬ 
menced war she vlferit blindfold into 
sure perdition. Already during the 


The Turkish soldier had prQvjou^fy 
'considered his officer as a friend*and 4 
good comrade, ^who shared his tent and 
scanty fare with him. To-day he feds 
himself pitted against the so-c^led 
" Miktebh ” officer—that is, the officer 
trained in the schools, who, as a con¬ 
sequence bf his higher education, does 
not consider the soldier as a friend and 
brother any longer, but as an inferior. 
The cordial intercourse ^f olden times 
, between thejprivate and die officw has 
been from this fact entirely destroyed. 
Next td this factor, the neglect of 
religious matters had an ipfliifece on 
the Turkish aJmy. For the Tiirk war 
is not a poKtfoal or sqdal duty, but a 
religious comrnfedmentl, wh^ he con¬ 
siders as a sacred matter. The* Turk 
;has before'his eyes the sayit^ the 
Koran," Who dies fqr God*s shke re¬ 
ceives the highest reward.” Ncfw, the 


Turkish manoeuvres which took place 
shortly before the outbreak of the war 
the army had to complain of want of 
food and ammunition, and at the seat 
, of war these complaints were again 
made in a stronger proportion and with 
a much greiter importance. Whatever 
may be the turn of things, Turkey has 
now lost her possessions in Europe, and 
as these possessions have always been 
for Turkey an unnecessary ballast, she 
will be,able to easdjr stand the loss if 
5 he can collect hj^r forces in Asia and 
rectify the mistakes made. It is of the 
|:reatest importance for Europe that 
every possibility should be offered to 
the Turks to recover arid re-esfoblish 
llhefiaselves in Asia, as, except the Turks 
tiiemselves, no Mussulman Power arid 
n«'Mussul|nari people 1, aye able to 
fotaind and kiaintafo a' Government m° 
A^a:. ,. ^ 
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THE NATIONAL RESER’TE. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN STEEVENS, K.C.B. 

-V . Jl 

“ I AM obliged to you for the perusal of an advance copy of the interesting article, by Major- 
General Sir John Steevens, on the National Reserve. He is well qualified to e:q>lain his position, d 
for he, with one exception, has seen more of the Metropolitan Mayors by whose efforts the 35,000 ‘5 
men have been registered in the City and County of London than any of us in the two Associations, 
The one exception mentioned above is Lieutenant-Colonel W. Campbell Hyslop, wfio originated the ' 
idea and formulated the system of work* in the boroughs# The men who have been registered are 
waiting for some definite appreciation by the War Office of their patriotic offer, which it is to be 
hoped will soon be published. '\Yhen a definite annual retaining fee is offered and accepted—either 
for service to complete existing Territorial Battalions, vyith additional numbers for those who will ' 
fall out on mobilisation, or for any other duties which the War Office may prescribe—it is to be 1 
ho[>ed that engagements for drill, musketry and camp attendances may be made very elastic, 
renderable only by the consent of the soldier and by that of the commanding officer, so long as ’ . 
the numbers in camp do not exceed the establishment. This elasticity is essential on account of 
the varying positions of National Reservists. Some are opulent, others* are in comfortable 
circumstances, whilst others, again, are working fo*f their daily bread. Moreover, the bulk of the 
Reservists registered have shot on range annually i[or years while in the Regular 'Army, and require 
neither practice with fifles nor experience of camp life. ”— Field- fttARSHAi. Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. 


ONCEIVED by a thought, fostered 
by energy, maturing by patriotism— 
such is the life history of the« 
National Reserve. 

It emanated from a realisation of 
the fact that many thousands, tens 
of thousands even, of men passed yearly from a 
military calling to solely civil life, all the military 
experience and training which tPey had enquired, 
at great cost to the State, during their various 
periods of engagement, being thus absolutely lost 
to the war organisation of the country. Until 
this thought took concrete form the ^ssibiljty 
of men voluntarily coming forward with the 
glorious knowledge that their services might ' 
still be relied upon to rejoin the fighting forces 
of the country, should the need arise, had n«t 
been contemplated. 

It must be recorded that the scheme Origi¬ 
nated in the county of Surrey, primarily to 
ascertain the number of men who,' having l^t 
the Servidss, wbutd^ possibly be avallaWe f8r 
active military <hity should the state of srffnirs 

• in this countiy ever* require their services^ tq be 

•called upon. . « 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey, a resident in Surrey, 
who is so weU known as jan ardent student of 
many dfficult questibns of military organisa- 

* tio*, wrote, some two or thrqp years ago, to 
the county Press, inviting such officers aim men 
who had completed their military .life to send 
in . their names should dwy be willing to* uuder- 

^ ,take such an-c^lgation. 

tbie response to this invitation was immediate, 

..lC.. y i jt , • * 


and, at the time, the large number of names re- u, 
ceived was beyond all expectation. They came ; 
forward from all parts of the county, and in 
order to ascertain, and show to the military ' 
administrators their value, a parade of Surrey^ ** 
men was held in London (1910), at which 
the Secretary of State for War, the Adjutant- , 
General, and other distinguished cdficers were , 
present. Fourteen hundred officers and men 
appeared on parade, half of whom were ex- ' 
Regulars and half ex-Volunteers; • and fully 50. 
per cent, were under forty ydars of age. Their 
physique, bearin|f, and quality clearly demon- ' 
strated their possible value aSj, a military asset 
in connection with home defence, if correctly 
organised. ' ' 

Seeing, however, that lijen" of all ages re- { 
sponded to the call, many of whqm, although H 
still imbued with the patriotic. vigOmr of youth, ] 
were no Icmger physically capable m jxirforming 
active n»htar/ duty, it was at once appawmt | 
that this organisation would also afford thtf | 
means of recognising in many simple, though' j 
public, ways those who had fulfilled their duty 
to the State by personal service, either in the ‘ i 
Regulars defending the Empire's interest mkI 
flag in all parts of the world, Wr with t^' Auu- , 
iltary Forces in which they had received train- * 
ing, to qualify themselves for the protection of 
.otir island home. Sqch recognition has faitfae^rto 'J 
been very scantily accorded by the genera! popu* i| 
{ace of thj# country, and has chiefly J 

fined to the work of certain societies for kMisJfiil 
cases of *' distress," a ve^ shm^I 

•. ....... .iL ® 
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cehtag«, bai^^-, ei ihw* |»N# *fe* 

early n^jah^od' in' wlfcy ferpife 1^1$. «kmW 
t>e<»gnitkn <^, to ts^e tm ht given 

«fect to by itft^teged positioa beti^ eocorded* 
to Ae ResWe at nttfoael ov local military and 
civic function^. ®Wr |ai«!eBce at ««*, m w 
ganiaed bodies, will be, H is bojied, yi striking 
example to tbe yotmg dieiji <4 the present di^» 
who, having no tboj^In of Ihe duty they oip 
' to the land of tbdr Weth, do little or 
in th«ar spare tlnje "beyond catering for their 
own selfish amaseAeiit- TIp^ applies equally 
to all classes of the cEunmiHUty. How way 
in the metropolis, for exan^, of the Ifunmeds 
of thousands of yfe%-to-dd rome wn in mer- 
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cdttid (pave bdea nwdd, naft»bi niw 
becoipe an.«a(!wnnp8PM |at^; Ute War OlSdb 
appeared <to, regard the, Reatnve ipereiy as a 
*»rd nf addnidp ^ «*en umA bt tbbfe- 
names for rej[|ls%hitiona, regardless of the faicn* 
il^at five or yearn litter, when (heir wyvices 
a^ht toe r^utred, fin, 70^ Sp per cent, or more 
would have diaaged tnoae addresses, have died, 
or, from age or infirmity, have' become of no 
practical qse for the mauL patpoaes for which 
the Reserve had hpn Inatituted, With the 
registry of''names, an easy and simple process, I 
tin jwbolp system of work and orgamsation only 


candle or other similar,occi^ittl^ do we find h^nns, if w Rdperve is to become a living 

-^_-i--m.,. j,^ty and of practical military value to the 

coun^. 

Further action by the War Office about this 
time gave undeniable signl' that the organtsa- 
tios was still con^ered to be full of great 
poasildlitiesf Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, V.C,, 
K.P,, was gaaetted Colonel of the Reserve, an 
Advisory Committee»wai» appointed, with him 
as chairman, to consider questions in connection 
with the formation of the Reserve, and advise 
the Army Council on the subject, and shortly 
afterwards (November, 1911) revised regulations 


giving personal service te tae!^ conntiy? The 
few, very few, wi& their attenbated numbm, 
<rf so-called " dafs ” corps in London, furnish 
the answer. 

The inclusion of wddiers of'all ages in«thd‘ 
Reserve, in order that they might benefit fr0|n 
the social side of the organisation, gaye rise 
in some measure, it is thought, to the pame Of 
“ Veteran ” Reserve by which it was originally 
known, but which in dm very earliest days of 
the movement was reoogiused to be a mis¬ 
nomer. “ Veteran ” Reserve suggested grey 


beards and warriors of the past, whereas the * were issued in Army Orders which, while still 


parades Of the Reserve, as it gradually todc 
form, showed ttie majority to be men stiiHn the 
prime of life, if indeed they bad already reached 
that age. 

Resulting possibly from the success attending 
the action taken in the county of 5 ufiby« l?ie 
first Army Ordej constitdtitg this Reaer^ 3 bs 
" an officially recqgpised portion of His Majesty’s 
Forces, was issued in May, 1970, It audiprised 
its formation pf men who had cOm{uett^ thdr 
mifitary sewice*“ in any of the Aiwe'd Forces- 
of the Crown, «nd who, being under ^ao further 
obligation to serve, were willing to rgjster 
their names aijd. give an undert^ing to jcoime 
up for duty ip event ^ a National 
gency.” No appeal cOuM feoeh better 

worded than fouflra^ that usually pniSaic Arm^ 
publication.' , 

The Order directed that the duQ^ ^ ngister- 
ing the nam«8-*-ia other words:, titip formation 
of the Resferve-^ps to be carried odt'by the 
County Territtwt#''Force Associations 
kingdom, who wete empodfered tq make titelr 
own rules and reguhttions for its constitution 
pnd maintenance; Thp Order also stated thpL 


allowing Territorial Associations a free hand in 
framing its rules for organising in their respec. 
live areas, (greeted that classification of members 
by ages bp pmde tn order that data should be 
forthooipiqg as«to the possible numbers which, 
as far as the rough classification by age could 
j^termiae, might be available and effective for' 
military service. The Army Order also notified 
(hat p oapitation grant .of is. per head per 
..aonum would be pai<| tm the number of officers 
^nd men Itgisteped in the Reserve for the pur* 
pose# pf administration and maintenance. The 
desighation of the Reserve was also changed 
froiti “Veteran*' to "National.” 

Tlte methods adopted lor registering and or- 
fahising the Reserve varied considerably in the , 
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^ forthcoming to meet the admmtstratlvd' aid! 
.^x^nsSs .ta dw “oigaais#^;** ’ 


*. In Lpftdcm'an appeal WS^ tande to the mayors 
aj|<l^cc%>eils of the municipal, faorot^S' tcj co- 
pperatd'^Sn .thO' movement ,Thi# ®«*iae was.^ 
adopted Ibf three main reasons 1 first, becanif^ 

U was poiialdmtid tha* ^^he ypetrbptdis waa too 
large, to oiigbbl*® from*oa« uentraj bt^wau-, 
beca<«e.l^"b«»0«li a^as gave readily 
'defipod tfivisimsB mtpibte for'dacentridki^ah;' 
tPrdly, by en&sting the syotpathy and aotiM^ 
civffi authoiities, a strong conseijtiiffi^t 
Id fa«i^ tft weld together Ate jd(sa|f fM. 

■^ -fh the active .afilitary pperatiopa fori^' 








tafceiMliomi wii^ :iM‘ 

' {iqp^'.!!^'. kM^y' tlfemsyiN».. !. 

i)icii>> ojC^d^ ?1H!ttfa ^ m^ ;si:ii*f 
iketory results; dinec^ faji:t1ie est-otoeat ov$r 
35,<3im of^n 1^: in London ttsntfy ai^ 

t^rectly by ^ 'bedbr leetb^^dit fidendsbip^ 
sympathy and ^eod^tiop wli^ hits b^ i!X- 
tended to those who have given personal sefv^ 
to their country. . Thia may bevappit^ «nia^ 
to an parts die kingdom where the Reaeinm 
has been instittited, f ' 

Before sumniarhiiag the present position of ‘ 
the National Rewrite, the fact shodd be etn* 
phasised that the results achieved'have been 
enMrely brought about by the efforts of varions 
individuals, members of Territorial /Associations, 
retired officers, and of civilian^, under the 

f eneral directions of County^ Territorial Fotoe. 

ssoeiations, authorised, as' previously men* 
tioned, to mafte their oam regulations. As there 
are no less than ninety-six of such associations 
in the United Kingdom, variation of orgitiisation 
and imagined requirements must be looked for. 
There is, however, one fict recognised by all 
associations, which is, that the organisalion, as 
it now stands, has been created, and is domi¬ 
nated "by sentiment and patriotism. ' 

The present position of the Reserve is , 
primarily that 170,000 officers and men have 
registered with the acknowledged undertaking 
that they are willing tonome up for active duty 
" in the event of a, natiMial emergency.” It is 
under tiiat condition or undertaking alone that 
they have joined the Reserve. 

Of the above number about 57 pe^. CMt. at« 
under forty-five years of age, a further' 28 pw 
cent, under fifty-five, giving a total of i^>^po 
officers and men at this date who ma^ be. mn^: 
sidered a very yaluabte military asset to 
drawn upon for home defence .wlwn the, tinte bf 
"emergency” may arise. It should li^Sed 
that alMut 60 per oenf. of the total regia^. are 
men who haye served with the R^lars.- 
This is the Reserve Force which at the prei^jt 
time is :.off«red to the country.^ The suiai^af' 
tions^ko^ ftbraedy instituted varjoii^. iby^ 

keepii^m man’s sermce, Upswing 
,ibe (itSt& 'Of arirt to whii* he ^ 

Jopi^i or oceuparion, general cemtHdons 
eff lifei and dutiw he ocaik) best he 

utUi 8 e 4 oe> sei^itie,:;a^;^ oftiew and man 
wotdd he vUhpg to'st^i^p the positioh .i»hkk 
he kt! ealled «pon to hMtb shokidt 

* hmleher, ^ more cUarly'^f^d dwrmg lpsece 
sriA^i^af^siffon, or postp^-position, ma^ ht. 

Office intkes^d lb general tii^ ,. 
might hejttPw^, on mohS^iM, 
tttdtt','% to str«B|^ jio , 


■<k>fwpe> 
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■' howeyer, ’ be’ acet^rted,'y^b^;'«ffei<j^,‘or<' 
ganisation'can be niawtaased. ‘‘ 

.,it 'Is g^terally uiui^tood to be '^le offirini;; 

. view i^t home defeahe'rests hi the niaia. with - 
XmritorhU Forces, There are at the present • 
doie 47,500 Under estabUshment, .and there 4 $ nb.V 
Reserve mhatfvsr, not-ohiy to bring up aumbera'T 
to establishment in the. first instance, bat 
replace the wastage which must arise,; if not . 
from active operations, from sickness and other 
causes. 

The Resmrve is capable of providing men to 
fortn battalions for garrison duty or defensive 
po^itioas, as well as fca .the miscellaneous duties 
which have previously been mentioned; and 
further, if a lead from., the War Office were ’ 
forthcoming, it would be ready to furnish men 
to be allocated to tho^ dwtips during peace. It ?; 
is, however, desita% that the War Office 
should, on its part, provide uniform, arms and 
equipment to be in rc.adineBSlor issue when dieir 
services will be called • 

The oidy financial grai|t>kt present given with 
which this organisaddn is to be maintained ii 
the sum of. Is. per hand per annum, a rate 
' totally inadequate to prayida administrative 
charges' alone... - If more financial assistance, in 
addition to moire defined details towards effective 
organisation, is hot forthcoming, it is the well- 
considered opinion of those who have been re- , 
spcmsible for raising‘tlto Jteseri^ its present 
strength that their efforts will have been in vain, 
mid that the majptiheent response which has 
jteen made throughout the kingdom by men who i 
have already served, and are under no further 
r^ligation to serve, will be lost for ever. 

The parades of the Reserve, notably that 
one inspected by His Majesty the ^ King 
on June 8 last in Hyde Bark, show of vi^iat 
material it is composed. Upon that occasion, 
■_with FUdd-Marshat Sir Evelyn Wood at their 
head, over officers and men, organised by 
battalions jsto brigades, uniter the leadership ' 
of distinguished general officers, took up their .. 
-positjons with as mnek steadioess and ease as;,; 
jf they'ltad. been still serving soldiers. The in- 
■ herent value of these men as a military asset 
for home defence wai recogpi^ by all officers 
and others competent to form an opinion on the 
subject, and it would he nothing less than a 
national crime to allow such a patriotic response 
from the trained men of the country to he cast 
aside for the want of suitable support and diikc>1> 
,•^00 by the War Office, and of a grant from-. 
public funds of sufilcimtt means by which it cahii 
ha-maintained, 
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-THE BALKANS FOR THE BALKAN 
NATIONS. 

To the Corrisponiant of November joth 
M. Andr^ Ch^adame qontrtbutes one of his 
interesting and illuminating articles on the Near 
East, his subject being the War in the Balkans 
and Austrian Intervention. 

THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. 

As to the question of intervention, he does not 
think Russia will take any action unless Rou- 
mania and Austria, separately or • conjointly, 
should intervene by arms to rob the Allied States 
of the fruits of ^eir military successes. But 
the question of Austrian intervention is <A capital 
importance. Is Austria-Hungary prepared to 
prevent Servia from extending her territory to¬ 
wards the Adriatic? M. Ch 4 radame replies, 
“ Certainly not,” and proceeds to cite a number 
of reasons, internal and external, which will in¬ 
cline the Government to act with the extremest 
prudence. The chief obstacle to intervention, he 
states, is the internal situation in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire itself, arising out of the 
conscious force of the multiple nationalities com¬ 
posing the great polyglot State, a situation not 
yet sufficiently realised in the West. 

A POLYGLOT STATE. 

The total population of Austria-Hungary is 
shown to be 50 millions, composed of Germans, 
Magyars, Latins, Slavs, and Semites, In round 
numbers the Germans amount to la milhons and 
the Magyars 9 millions. A small minority of 
Magyars in Hungary—about half a million of 
nobles, landowners, etc.—exercise in the country 
political supremacy at the expense both of tlw 
great working mass of Magyars and the Slav 
and Latin nationalities, and this minority sup¬ 
ports the political and military ^ianc^ of 
Austria-Hungary and^ermany. But 




tpto one great Russian Empire—an ideal which, 
no longer exists—and Neo-Slavism. The Slays 
having become strong enough to maintain 
autonomous political life indepwdently of the 
Government of Russia, Neo-Slavism is based on 
Slav solidarity, and the material and moral sup- 
poirt of the different groups comprising it acts as 
an effective check to Germanism, which has been 
working so long to compromise the Slav coun¬ 
tries. Thus the tendency of Neo-Slavbro is to 
harmonise to a common end the aims of the 
Slavs of Russia, the Balkans,. Austria-Hungary, 
and Germany. 

SLAV LEANING tO TRIPLE ENTENTE. 

It is pointed out how the German-Magyar 
supremacy has pursued a foreign policy more 
and more contrary to the will of the great 
majority of Slav subjects in the Empire. The 
Slavs, on the whole, are both Slavophil and 
Russophil, and the majority are also Francophil, 
and they wou^d like to see the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment inaugurate a foreign policy, which, without 
putting itself into direct opposition to Germany, 
would make it possible to entertain more and 
more cordial relations With the Triple Entente. 
In course of time, however, the Slavs will 
manage ,ta exercise an influence on Austria’s 
foreign policy more proportionate to their num¬ 
bers, and an additional point in their favour is 
that they «re much more prolific than the 
Germans and Magyars. .Already, indeed, the 
political evolution of the Slav masses is reducing 
considerably the practical importance of the 
Austro-Hungarian Alliance with Germany, and 
the ^absburg dynasty is now obliged to take 
into-account the sep^ments of its Slav subjects. 

WHAT AUSTRIA WOULD RISK BY INTERVENTION. 

At this moment the 23,000,000 Slavs, by reason 
of their SIavo(lhil tendencies, are almost unani- 


yar supremacy is being serious y memtceu',^ their hostility to any armed intervention 

bv a h|ve as its 

by a MCial movement among the Magjare ^ deprivation of the Slavs of the Bal- 
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.the Roumanians who represent the Latins 
number three-quarters of a million and 3J mil¬ 
lions respectively, and both nationalities are 
separatists. The Slavs, comptosed of Czechs, 
Poles, Ruthcntans, Slovenians, Serbo-Croa^s, 
^and^ Slovaks, amount together to 23 millions, 
and*the Semites (anti-Slavs) to ij- millions. ^ 

, NEO-SLAVISM. 

The writer distinguishes between Pan-Stav- 
, which dgsiret} to unite al) the Slav countries 


jicrited of Slav soldiers and one-twelfth of Latin 
separatists, and it is unlikely that under such 
conditions .Austria would care to ri^ interven¬ 
tion by arms against the victorious Balkan 
States. Another consideration of 'interest 
counsels abstention on the part of Austria. Any 
expansion of the Empire towards Salonika would 
inevitably introduce into it new masses of Slavs, 
and consequently many Austrian-Germans nre , 
not partisans of new acquisitions in the South. 
External causes also will iodine Austria not to 



I iakij’veae. T>ie military pcfimr i^JiSie iBiSkaB 
has rftnppa*^^ «*|iec*ati<>M, Iwtt ^ still 
r^fflAre sedous in Russia 

: which favours JEwfn 

Germany is ,Ti||fe. thh / ^erritfeal 

, aggrandisement* m Jatsfm ia ^ Bsjt#. tb^ 
interests ttf Ahstrhs astd Germany in the East 
WWns for some Emcj'Indeed, not been harmooi- 
Ohs, but,this is not generally known in the West. 
Since tfie fterlih Congress everytmag has 
changed. At that time Germany was nothing in 
Turk^ j to-day she has won a position at Con- 
stanttnopie without Gie aid pf Austria. Her 
economic intere^, li|lVC become oppoM^ao tM 
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commercial intertets of 
Salonika to Ausma 
. commerce and not het oSS^' 
economic point of vi^w it 
Salonika to bcconte Greek. 


THE JAt,lSAN.‘iCiAGtol^ : 

' If flie pubh^' is tor)t 3 h» merits of 

the present conSict in the East it is not the fault 
of the scribes. The Contemporat^ Review con¬ 
tributes its share of cmighteinment' smd.g^ves the 
place of hosiour to Sir Arthur Evans, who some¬ 
what anticipates events in his EGe, “ The 
Drama of the Balkans and its ClOsii^ Scenes. ’ ’ 
Sir Arthur makes fho position of tho “Ettle 
nations ” quite dearth 

The Balkan ti«a(t>e 'is not a mere camal alliance for 
temporary en^ Its fosndation was really Sue to the 
instinct of adf-PreseryStiOn on the pah nl the small 
Balkan States, and fb objective carries much foltber 
than the condtuino M pie present war. The.almost 
unhoped-for oo-opeiation ^|as now been cemented in 
Wood It is not for nothing that Serbian thvisittiM have 
fought for than ally tinder bht Palls of Adrianople, 
that Bulgarian and Greek tioopSi^we joined forces with 
'the Serbian in Macedonia. That here and there old 
animosities may have broken out between the allied 
forces need surprise ho one. But the wisdeeo of ilie 


pi the he^,-a''prlSdng M‘me vital fbyqes ifhe nsttiaa, ? 
a moth appeal m the principle-pt'|W„sfiMiiaI‘'hf 
fittest. The' soldiers of die tsm, hPWwe, arnm asai^ op 
equally brave, tnin lof. aian, and iawc ielay«.M’ne. 
superiority of numbers on eifhnr side. These are .but 
secondary 'econderMlons. What reato <ite , 

' qualities ediicb haet Pmdqsbd most of tlwm heme 
a siapte army tdPk 'm field : a develnqieii ypaal sefis*» 
jesoltfte ’jaiir power/ capacity far suetaiaM apUectiv* 
efiort in, the. nation, and for thrift, toil, saprifioei Shd 
self-deowdii thh tndmdual. The tnqsi invetttthte ssati 
hatet cannot coaltempUm the sdrn^ apeelPete of that 
little nation, making m vapreme effort, running deadly 
risks,‘tackling a seemingly impassible iaik with the tdf- 
assurance that burls Felion npon Osta and both into 
the sea, wltkout’^ilihg A thrill of unalloyed admira- 
lien. That huotan warfare shoatil have the efiect of 
<0rat bracing lisUess, Indolent men tO SUch heroin con¬ 
quests Over thenitqlves Mid their baser passions is doubt- 
lem tha tfte redemning fiatute that still saves it from 
nhoiibkm. * * , > 

Ausbria’B -a^iueaGlpace and Rusaia’a self- 
control meef’MTOi Df.’ DHlpo’s hearty approval) 
and It is qukir evWent tfiat at least one who . 
^>irid kaow looks forward to a peaceful issue 
fiM&t our present troiAiles. 


S.. 


A NEW ERA.' 


Mr. Edward Hbord also joins the company of 
those who prophesy soothly in his sketch, “ The 
Past and Present in the Near East.” He only 
errs on_ the pardqnable side of brevity, and joins 
the general chorus jn speeding the parting Turk 
when he says 

The thunder of the allied guns on many fields of 
victory, from Skodra to Tchoclu, from Olyc^hs to 
htmihus, heralds the dawn of a new era of civilisatioa 
and progress in the Hearer East. 

AUSTRIA ALSO A BAIAtAN POWER. 

Mr. Rs W. Seton-Waispa puts in a special 
plea for the inclusiou <rf “jAustria-HungAry as 
a Balkan Power.” Thh vn^ter does not ignore 

an home ^airs, 


the mitber of Au 

ffitpontlble le&ders may be trosted %6 Zte Austria 

Auaoiistratioa.. aa abtdM« p09eta,pat &M a yucal ^ tkU may be hei 

is.ys.a',tJgvS^'irT.'s.ii.^i°avp"'..**"■ 

tfaftt when til# b#^«ea AsMr^lBuaflary rtfidUy Aftief Austria s , 
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ifer, "jTial is the very Jjet( 
Am^a-iinngary wtll 
' ' ‘ For somif yew 


entrusted to the Bstgnrisd 

■ point Of ihe ... .. 

have to thke count f|(.|M h«> ho longer 

to deal alone w>iai.||fi4s Setim;; ‘Tt* very ■fact, bow- 
ever, that Bulgaria i| sctflur as bin pattner, must greatly 
facilitate a teasemaWe compromise. 

OR. mt.um ok BULdAiuA, 

,Dr. aiUotr is as ft(adaMi<!.4is ever to his dis- 
' enfsive stlrvey* of Ihtf sltdation. Dr. DRlon 
bes|^& ]KRl$e hhd ^^Ith Impartial pen 

and jtossesses the rare gift of garni ^ikig prose 
"With tl* qOa{% Of potit^, ah when htj wrt«B.ji»f‘ 


atsott 'a||{ip|s..S<r?ti. 


the catchwotd oft 


ployed tojletcribe verimas'4chm< 
Soathera-mtav ptbuinUev of iM', 
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suMi Ss «mild replace the dffhm Dual-sysietmi. 'B«l that 
thq |w(k(Wi« be at^pited) lad fiat WitlioliTtii^i is*' 
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[Th« JSuSHtpSMm at Ihircm us. vsn^ exudHd by t 
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. .'Tim -CAnTAUsric. Powsas i{bi imiaojn for oooe): “ Wi 
(hs.taMiriAsiBM mu Msms to bsts stress soonsb 
saSoMS-Ut^oiM siienaeSit TntrTstt is wity wei 
bsHfad i bs ssoaoC bswthosibt bpw diSSsolt tbit sStkss 
to floA iSbtat jostiaastioa fc( bariB|;a ftoger. 
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»THE D’IPLOMATIC CAMPAIGN. 

... In ^ugstiom J 3 iipli»mtiques et ColoruaUs of 
November i and l6 there is am attide Com¬ 
mander de Thotnasson on the Diplomatic Cam- 
paig'o. 

ALUED MALCONTENTS. 

. The diplomatic drama which was being played 
'■ during the great military tragedy in the Bdkans, 
by the Great Powers, might well be entitled 
> “The Allied Malcontents,” he writes. In the 
, Triple AUiance, as in the Triple Entente, there 
was a feeling of uneasiness and distrust arising 
• frcMD the fact that more than one Power put its 
, own particular interests before the general 
interests of the ^roup of which it is a member, 

* thus compromismg European peace. From the 
moment that the Eastelta Question was raised, 
it is extraordinary that the friends or allies did 

' not agree on the mutual ccmcessions to be made 

* and 5 ie coufrse to be followed in the circum¬ 
stances which it was easy to foresee would be 
produced. As to the Triple Alliance, a coolness 
between the Dual Monarchy and Austria- 

f Hungary has been brot^t about by the initia- 
live of the Balkan Allies. Ih the camp of the 
Triple Entente confidence no longer prevails, 
and the French effort in favour of peace only 
met with a suc^iss d-'esttme. One thing, how¬ 
ever, has become dear. England has again 
become Turoopkii, because of the turn which 
events in India have taken and England’s desire 
to be a^eeable to the Modem League. ' 

At Berlin Count Berchtold is reproached with 
having encouraged the Bulgarian offendve to 
enable Austria to advance a few st^ in the 
direction of Salonica, and in London the question 
Is being asked: Was M. Sazanoff quite sincere 
, in deploring the misdeeds of the Balkan League ? 
Some French journalists accuse England and 
others accuse Russia of being found Ta,cking in 
“ Europiean patriotism,” or, in simpler terms, of 
not having the intelligence to grasp the situation. 

» ATTITUUE OF RUSSIA. 

But in our day it is not the Chancelleries, but 
fhh nations, who make pence and war, and all 
Ihtte diploinatic moves pdd^ before great^ 
. national movements. One such movement is 
, shaking the Balkans to-day. It was not the 
governments of the League which wanted war. 
;'</The war was due to- the force of a great Maoe- 
" dpnian party. Similarly, it is one of those great 
*' currents of opinion which constitutes the danger 
j' of a difference between Austria and Russia. The 
f nTsar may have his hand forced by the Pan- 
i, £^vist party, v’hkdi has rejHfesoitatives even at 
Couit. It is the alternating feeling of oonfi- 
r'ienoe and mistrust which this par^ inures in 


» t’ 

Servia which explains the continual variationsmf 
Servian policy. The-question now is : What will ' 
be the attitude of the Pan-Sla^sts in Aussia to 
any territorial aggrandisement of Servia c' The 
main objective of the Serbs is not so much Old 
Servia and the Sandjak, which are inhabited by 
a mixture of races, as ^snia and Herzegovina, 
wflere the ra<* is pure Serb. Referring to 
Austria and Italy, the writer points out that the 
Macedonian question is not the only one to be 
solved. Albania is equally important, and it was 
because oh Albania that Italy was so desirous of 
maintaining the* statur quo in the Balkans and 
ccotcluding peace with Turkey. 

9 

AN OUTLET FOR SERVIA. 

At the outbreak of the Balkan war the pacifists 
hoped Turkey would win, because it would 
simplify matters and enable the pacifists to go to 
sleep again on their soft pillow of inertia and 
egoisnt Meanwhile, recent events must have 
been sufficient Jo convince them that it is by 
military force alone that the territorial status 
quo of a country can be assured During the 
past six months the diplomacy of the Balkans 
has been m,uch more advanced than that of the 
Great Powers, and one may suppose tlvit the 
Allied States were prepared for anything, includ¬ 
ing their remarkable success. The writer 
examine| the basis on which the B.alkan States 
will probably treat with the vanquished, and out¬ 
lines the changes which are likely to be made in 
the map of Eurc^. Servia, he says, demands 
the Albanian coast from the Gulf of Drin to 
Durazzo. , Austria will not allow Albania to be 
touched, and therefore puzzles her brains to dis¬ 
cover other economic outlets to offer to Servia— 
a port in Dalmatia, like Melkovltch, by which 
Servian produce might find transit by crossing 
Austrian territory, or a port on the ..Egean, such 
as Ravalla. The Servian position would then 
be anaJe^us to Jhat of Germany on the Congo. 
The Serbs will have nothing to do with it. 'What 
they want is not only the free use of a port, but 
access to that port by a railway traversing 
Servian territory. The writer is of opinion that 
that port need not necessarily be Durazzo. The 
less Albanian territory the Serbs annex the better 
it will be for them. 


“ A MVTH is the pure product of the human 
ima«nation, an attempt to express the wonder-- 
fljl and the mysterious.” Such is the definition 
^iven in Folklore by W. H. R. Rivers, treat¬ 
ing of “ The Sodal Significance of Myth,” So 
d^ned, a myth has chiefly been taken to refer 
to natural phenomena. Mr. lUvers shows how 
h r^tes -to todai phenomena. ^ . 



EFFECT ON OUR EMPIRE. 

In th« Mound TdbU for D<soemb(^r a writer 
say# tHat fotwmany years It has been a belief 
among Mohammedans that there is a conspiracy 
among the Christian Powers to overturn the few 
remaining independent Mohammedan Powers 
and seize their lands :— 

There is a prophecy of Mohammed himself that hi& 
followers^ forgetful of his teaching, would at last be 
driven back to the original home of thetr faith, but that 
then, chastened in spirit, they would arise once more and 
conquer the world. Do not recent events point vto the 
near approach of this day? Is not Islam ringed about 
by iniidel powers, so that Turkey, Persia, and Afghan¬ 
istan alone are left—a cx>mpact group-^he last pro¬ 
tectors of. the land where the prophet [A'eacbed and 
died’ We may not fear very deeply what these powers 
themselves may do. But there are 70,000,000 Moham¬ 
medans in India, and 10,000,000 in Egypt, among whom 
it IS whispered daily that the British Goverament U a 
* secret parly to the conspiracy against their faith,* gnd 
that the day of tnutnph, prophesied of old. Is at hand. 

The importance of these facts cannot be ignored. The 
defeat of the Turks, little as it may seem I0 concern ua 
^ at first sight, will make the task of government in India 
and Egypt no easier, and will create difficulties of 
foreign policy m Arabia, m the Persian Gulf, and on 
the Egyptian frontiers, such as we have not expeHenced 
before. 


INDIAN MOSLEMS’ VIEW. 

The author of a paper with this heading 
in the Indian Review tells of the outrage feel¬ 
ings of Indian Mohammedans at the action of 
the Balkan States in going to war with Turkey. 
He observes that for several months past the 
Mohammedans of India have been passing 
through a state of discontent. The unblushing 
brutality with which Russia was treating Persia, 
the apparently unprovoked assault of Italy upoh 
the Turkish position in Tripoli, and lastly the 
disappointment of the Indian MohammeGansover 
the Moslem University, have all obmhined to 
create ai^ atmosphere of restlessness among the 
Mohammedan subjects of the British crown. 
Regarding J;he life and death struggle between 
. the letiding Islamic Power and four minor 
king^cwis of Eastern Europe, which, he says, 

* has considerably excited the already exasperated 
followers of the Arabian Prophet, he is of the 
opinion that: , 

TKe oombmed aggression of the Balkan States against 
* Turkey js bound to create a prof^nd impression through- 
tiut the Islamic world. If the Montenegrin attack brings 
about a general war every Moslem wlU feel an irre¬ 
sistible call of duty to help those who will have to 
carry on a life and death struggle in defence of their 
honour and their rights. The feeling would be as Strang 
,and,iatuTal as the spiritual and moral ties that unite the 
followets of Islam. Some raisebief-mong^rs have often, 
tried to read into this feeling an aggressive poli^cnl' 
ambkion or a burning hatred of Christendom. It is 
nothing of the kind. The Mossalmans desire nothing 
more than thtt their brethren d»uld be allowed to Ifve 
sw* , 


ia pasde and fieedora Troar 'dm aggruilno of dw. 
and religious bigots in Europs. If ever t natkm pOo. 
■essed the right to defend its heuno Opd libeiAM mo 
.Turks possess it to-day in full measdrO- In W 

crush the force of, anarchy, organiaed revolt, and tulifMtf 
“ confederacies ” they would be striving to preserve tSo 
birthrights of their nationality. 'No Mussulman in srhO«e 
breast there exists the least fraternal feeling Chat haa 
been the glory of his creed can see unmoved tfae-struggle 
of bis fellow-MosIems in a just and noble cause. So 
would regard it as a great privilege if he can sdiase 
actively the stress and burden of that struggle. 

Yet we hear from other sources that tjhe 
oithodox Moslems of India regard Tti*key(*» 
reverses as a judgment Allah upon thedmW>- 
vatioDS of the Young Turks. 

GERMANY’S INTEREST. 

In the December num'ber of the Round Table 
“ a German authority ” gives a German view of 
the Balkan crisis, and deUares that Germany was 
Turcophile in a mild and temperate" way, but 
would not be greatly excited if it turned out that 
she has backed the wrong horse. Her real cc8i* 
cern is how Austria-Hungary will be affected. 
Austria-Hungary, if she preferred a policy of 
economic penetratioif to oae <rf territorial expan¬ 
sion, might achieve this result with very little 
international friction; but territorial expansion 
could only be carried out by mtimidation of war 
against the victorious Balkan peoi^s, which 
would have a very serious effect on Austria her¬ 
self. Neither "supporters nor enemies of her 
dream of a triple monarchy, Atistro-Hungarian- 
Serb, are likely now to advocate the use of force. 
The disinterested Powers, Genwany, France and 
England, formed their affiances for the sake of 
peace and not for the sake of war, and any 
policy driving them into war would be suicidal. 

“ GLADSTONE’S VOICE.” 

In the December CornhSk Mr. H. C. Thomson 
reviews the circumstances that led up to the 
war. The Young Turks governed well for a 
short while, he admits, but afterwards showed 
themselves to be just as intolerant, tyrannical, 
and cruel as Abdul Hamid :— 

The Liberal party being m power in England, to them 
tljp Balk-aa Christians naturally lookod for assistance | the 
declarations of that potty in rSyy, and again in tSpy, 
justifying them in doing so. 

Unfortunately, k happened that the leaders of the 
Young Turk part, had created an'exceedingly favourable 
impression in Engl-and, Ttiey had made many friends 
there, who were loth te abandon faith in them, and 
matters, therefore, were allowed to drift, and nothing 
was done, until at last the Balkan States felt that they 
iQust rely upon their own unaided efforts to jntt things 
straight; and so the Balkan League was formed. Bad 
it not been for the menrory of what M. Cneeboff, the 
Bulgarian. Premier, haa called “ Gladstone’s mighty 
voice,” their faith then in British sympathy, th«r hope , 
of ^itisb %id, would have gone from the Bnlkaii peeplM. ' 
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j?'e» "fisKst' 

tte att^^ lUa# /wcitws ib'l^bis 
itraBtli^ir,'FiRy|pi^^|'ai^ while ^hy p^ses of 
|ifiiSPMpHi«B^.' it is quite evideat 

tWi^qite p^ )iie^<n>nd to enou^ to. suggest 
iL perdt^S^ to tbi statm quo ante. 

’‘ Politieti» ‘*''surveys the whole field ’yd& ;ia 
happy impsrtMility and, condenses die issM'&.. e 
otm^^athm of-idw birtlt^ates of tto’-coupes 
HuJst iitnnediately^j-^t^i^tod.: in the iultiipate 
Settlemeat of poimoo'pf £ur^ ,ud>^^ 

beeo labelled Turkejt •" '^'tbe sdlodi-i&«pll'i^^^ 
th* past generation:—. _ 

The excesa Af hitUu D«ei desthi w far higtti^ Aaeng 
the Slava than among the Getmaoi. In Gennany the 
growth of population ia proportionately far greater 
among the 3,000,000 Poles than among the GernMUa. In 
Austria-Hungary it is fat greater among the 25,000,000 
Slavs than among the ia,oooiaao German Austrians and 
the g,ooo,ooo Magynra of Hungary. The,Slavs in the 
Balkan Peninsula increase at as rapid a ratio as those 
in Russia, in Germany, and in Aiisttia-Hungary. In 
two or three decades the Slavonic Balkan Confederation 
should double its population. 

The Slav has b«n the Uoder dog of Eurtqife, 
but there has been a great iiWaliching :— 

Thus, the Balkan War has been a factor of tbt: mott 
fat-Kaching importunce to Slavdorii in'all cohistries. 
It has given to the iiirn of ISlgvnnic race that fervent 
hope and that confidence in themselves which hitherto 
they have lacked. A new spirit has been created among 
them, a spirit whlcb is Imrod to destroy theit efaedienl 
and long-suffering humility, perhaps their principal 
chararteristic, so well described by Tolstoy and 
Tutgenieff, which sprang from their sense of inferiority. 
Fired by the triumphs of the' Balkan Slavs, they are 
rapidly acquiring a strong pride of race- The humble 
and oppressed Slavs of Southern Hungary tiave under¬ 
stood the significance of the Bulgarian and Servian 
victories, which they have celebrated with public pro- 
oessions and loud'rejoicings, to the great displessnre of 
their masters and notwithstanding the prohyiitioo of the 
police. Tbe moral factor is of the greatest importance 
in diplomacy and in war. The success of the Allies 
has greatly increased the tnoral and material power of 
the Slafonic nations. It has created a powerful Slav 
State on the flank of Austria-Hungary and it' has ^ven 
to the Slavs of all countries a new sense of power, 

"Politicus” traces the policy of Austria In' 
belittling the Servian nation .qnd {wof^^ieS that 
donditions will force the Balkan peoples into an 
aUlanefl with Russia. -He suggests that i 
A- coffisioa between Austria-Hungary and the Balkan 
States Is evideAHy very possible. Ruraia eattnot smrd 
to eee tte Balkstt States cr^hed by. Austria-Hungaty, 
for B wdnld be a great danger <0 Rania to sye; Ai^bc- 
Hahfary dcuabsatiag tbe .’^litot«]pekiiiisala. r tsik. ^e 
oiHey clHttA. . 'fhe Baikmt Btatee eaamot . iMc' 

Suifilia lusrAed by. Anstria-RiditaM, lof RiMsiafw defeat 
by Bette meld witMe AittrU-HiiBiciiw w A«purc 
the :]Bblite.-:'lnqiiiM»tibv: 'iBe.a 
AftetWiy Ww)a^'.tpc:i 9 taittt,vitird 
apeestary bshtarb to 'fbe Ballmiv States. If 
-ftwfjsetlf eflotiir that the, Uw. ef telf-|!»«sejiy«|tini^.-tiilU 
'-eg«MM -lbe;.BbB(aa and 

ciitet' too tknpajpAtii^. 


.... . 

ec^tdt -.h^bto'. 

■'GeMtonkr.;Si|)adffl^';—■■ ■■ '. ■. \>. 

. .A' great..tot''' 4 iety^?j^f|tovM£'-tod . 

.nititM seems' .HtoBbbtei'tTibi^'%totion billy: bi iebtftbee^ 
H.wtU take place eartiey or.toer. Germap Rtotril^ 

. statesmen may well ask tbemseiyet whetlto 'R-m beifatr^ 
to fight that war now Or some time'hence, aad'yttry^;' 
possibly efaey may come to the conclusinn digit. > 

be wiser Ipi&tovsiBuiat delay. The BalkNS 
exhantted;. 'nipilgh lack of arnmnniUon and. A&MtoBy,:/ 
they are at the moment scarcely able to Aipm; ^ 
another agat. . .'j;,'. 


A KING WHO COUN*fSi . 

♦ - ''“-w ■ 

Miss Edith Sellers dontfHjutfis a chatty ;5 
paper to the Forinightly on King Charltts 
Roumanin, a country which wfil shortly have 
sharevof the lirnelight.:^ T^ enakeg 

interesting contrast betv^n Routnania ol A.-' d 
generation ago and now.: Then— 

The peasant! hardly inpsw lirlnt it Was to have 'X 
to eat, even when the hayyqsrwas good; and they were,: 
brought face'to face tritfK tiaxyation at once, and dled 'J 
off like flies, when the efO|A failed, so rnthlesaly were i 
thdy exploited. For, enme wbat would, the tribute must ,% 
be sent to Constantinople; and the burden of ptovidiog;^.; 
it was imposed on them. 

Her position today is idtat of a united uatipa 

Hot is it enly the'pcopib' of Raaiinania who have - 
changed; their circumstances have changed as much as.,a 
they have ! they hold quite d different position in thd'.^ 
world now from that which they held in t866. Theai;,.;. 
.'their ruief was a mere vassal prince, now be is-an . .* 
independent sovereign; not only has Soumania thrswn .'Si 
off the Turkish yoke, but she has ealablisfaed her Tight*:' 
to manage her own .affairs witboot let or hindrance from 
the Great Powers. May, more, thanks to her splendid 
.army, she herself is become, if not a Great Power, dl. « 
any rate a Power .with whom the Gnat Powers must ,,;: 
'reckon, whose'alliance they court. So strong ia shefioWYj 
that she can even afford to stand aloof with folded v 
hands while fighting is going 00 all arOund her ; for shC iij 
knon’s that, when tbe fighting is over, even though she"* 
may never have struck a blow, no one will date deny 
her her fair afaare of the tpoil. ' <'! 

. The raovib^ wonderful reforma*'^ 

tion has. :beito'^e King, who has steered 
vessel tiiiroagh troubled waters. 

Sellers certait^., contrives to give an imprPssif^} j 
that King Charts is among tto supermeo 
can master Pate and luive little room for -HMip 
sentiments of the average human. 
marriage she saysj.^ 


o {' ehatai^.. etn*' tq. ri^Crosni Frinee. 

^ PDidd.;%W'-to^er.lR^*iiife..'toto-hMdp£:-nt 

'■ ttowsr;^?, aBhtofiwifww a case of.woddfaig-|a* bito e ;M 

. be' sto'.'bfteothed-'to.-'Pehicssa'. EUsabetb 

-.'day' be-'flcH- 'beat aa'iiedeitfto|'to|l 

jeeni ip.to 
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*'viv'*r 
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her, an<j for tliis she is much iodeCud to 
King and his good work may yet receive a moK 
general recognition, for 

‘ It almost seems as if, for the second time in his life, 
King Caiol is to have a supreme stroke of good luck 
Years ago, just when his soldiers were ready for fight- 
'lug, he was given the chance of proving how well he 
had trained tbenf; and now that bis whole people are 
ready for work of another sort, he may perhaps have 
the chance of showing that in labouring among them 
he has not laboured in vain. Should the mission be 
given to her, Eonmania may be trusted to do good service 
for law and order, for righteous dealing, too, and 
culture, among those turbulent races with whom her lot 
if cast. 

, OBSOLETE DIPLOMACY. 

A STRIKING article, unsigned, on present-day 
diplomacy in connection with the B^kan crisis 
a{^ears in the first November issue of /-a 
Jievue. 

HOW NOT TO DO IT. 

The Near Eastern question having 1 -een 
raised once more, all thoughtful minds ought to 
protest against the mean and unstable solution 
which diplomacy is trying to force on the bel¬ 
ligerents. To promise to localise the v.'ar is not 
to establish lasting peace. To establish defi¬ 
nitely European peace, the solution of only two 
problems is really necessary—that of Alsace- 
Lorraine and that of the Near East. Franco- 
German reconciliation, on the basis of justice 
and equity, may be postponed a little longer, 
the conscience <rf the two nations agreeing to 
reject the hazardous and bloody solution of a 
war. But in the Near East the situation is quite 
different. It is not merely a question of main¬ 
taining the position of two Great Powers; the 
^ inferests of the entire West are entangled on 
Balkan territory. 

THE BEST EXAMPLE OF FAILURE. 

Diplomacy has done next to nothing to pro¬ 
mote order throughout the world. Armed peace 
is One of the most costly and atrocious stupidi¬ 
ties which humanity has ever had to endure. 

_ Everything around us progresses except diplo¬ 
macy. Reduced to its old immoral and degrad¬ 
ing procedure of half-measures, it is the unique 
domain for the preservation of misunderstand¬ 
ings and dangers of explosion. The Near East 
is the best illustration of diplomatic failure. 
Everyone considers the present .war.right, yet 
it will cause serious destruction and loss of life. 

• But what does it matter? The great Christian 
Powers will not care, provided it remains 
!|iibsolU'tely_ sterile and useless. 

BRUTAL EGOISM. 

, The status quo —that is the dream and the 
I P^ramme of diplomacy. What a contrast 


between the idea of justice which animates ,h, 
nations and the brutal egoism of dlplmatists I 
Turkey is disorganised and incapable of as¬ 
suring justice and order, thanks to the iwal 
action of the Powers, and yet we are promised 
that this state of things shall continue in the 
name of the principle of Ottoman int^:Tity I 
And it is Austria, Italy, Russia, England, and 
France—all of them nations who have fieen 
enriched by the spoils of the “ Sick Man ”—who 
desire to impose this principle on the Balkan 
nations. True, the Oriental knot which diplo¬ 
macy has comjfficated, and is complicating, is 
difficult to undo. But does not Europe main¬ 
tain battaliohs of diplomatists whom she over¬ 
whelms with honours and glory? And the 
sovereigns, what are tlicy doing? Difficulties 
exist only to be overcome. 

WANTED-A STATESMAN. 

Should the Great Powers decide to intervene, 
it will be their imperious duty to settle once for 
all the questions pending, and to save the 
honour of Europe and the principle of inter- 
nation.al justice. Many things are favourable 
to the creation of a solid peace, and there is the 
Hague Tribunal, which in the last resource 
might smooth down the insurmountable diffi¬ 
culties of a conference. But is there a states- 
m.an to be found capable of grasping the events 
from an elevated point of view and of dis¬ 
regarding passii^ .satisfaction in order to 
consider only the verdict of history and the true 
ifiterest of the nations? 


POSITIVIST VIEW. 

Professor Beeslv, in the Positivist Review, 
confesses to have warmly welcomed the Turkish 
revolution. He now d^lares that history will 
picture the whole period of the revolutionary 
government as a continuous march 'tending 
.ilways to a bad end. As to the future, he 
says ;— 

A Turk, like an Uliterman, may at first find equality 
liumiliatmg But he must get over it as welt as he ban. 
There is aotbing in it of wliicli he has any right to com¬ 
plain If the Balkan States remain at peace, Thrace and 
Macedonia may be expected to show as remarkable and 
rapid a progreas-^politidal, sorial, and economic—as Bill- 
gana has made since her emancipation. In these advan- < 
tages the Turk may Share, unless there is something in , 
liis habits that incapacitates him. 

Greece will probably aim at naval rather than mititafy 
power. It is to be hoped that all the isiaods inhabited 
maiifly by Greeks will now be allowed to join her if they 
wWi. Alnong these is Cyprus, which Diaraeli emhesaled 
when he was supposed to be in charge of Turkish interwts • 
at the Berlin Conference. There is an agitation fdr 
upiim WiUl Greece, and we had better retire while we cap 
da so with a good grace. Cyprus costs the Britiah tax¬ 
payer jfjo.ooo a year, which he pays for the latisfaetion 
of ptdatiBg that morsel of the map ted. * e, 



. ^ -'‘I^BAOiNC'A rticles 

^ ATSpCiflES—WHOSE FAUEt ? 

■ Mk. 'M*R*iAbOKB PiCKTHAEt.; in the Ni^ 
teAith Cmtury, appears as a thoroughgoing 
advocate of the Turk. Never, he says, in the 
history of Islam have subject Christians suffered 
persecution for their faith. The atrocities which 
have shocked the world from tiihe to time in the 
last century were due to foreign interference of 
a particularly intimate and galling character.- 
The Christians being almost everywhere pam¬ 
pered, the Mohammedans neglected and down¬ 
trodden, the Moslem worm turned at last in 
massacre and outrage! He thinks it “ a great 
misfortune for the British Empire that a Moslem 
Power, the Khalifate, should be put down for 
the mere wish to practise what we have for years 
been preaching—a nationality that shall be inde¬ 
pendent of religious differences. For it comes 
to that. In the four years since religious tolera¬ 
tion was proclaimed in Turkey, Turkey has had 
a number of assailants, no defender.” He fears 
that in any settlement arranged by Christian 
Europe the claims of the Mohammedan may be 
ignored, and he deeply regrets that England, 
with her millions of Mohammedans, has no 
settled Moslem policy. 

WHERE EUROPE COMES IN. 

"The Balkan Crisis in a Nutshell” is pre¬ 
sented by Mr. J W. Ozdnne in the Nineteenth 
Ceni-ury. He says ” it was through the dissen¬ 
sions of Greeks, Slavs, and bf Bulgarians, who 
are of the Ugrian race, and therefore^quite dis-; 
tinct, that tlw Ottomans were enabled to estab¬ 
lish their empire in the Balkan Peninsula. It 
was owing to their rivalry that it was main¬ 
tained.” Now thc.se rivals have united, and the 
Turkish Empire has collapsed. Against the 
comnkjp opinion, Mr. Ozanne declares that 


‘in the ;REVlJtVyE';' ‘ 

Europe hak a right to interfere in the Balkan 
affairs. For Europe saved Servia from the result ■ 
of her war with Turkey in 1876, aitd^agaip afttar . 
her, defeat by Bulgaria at Slicnitza; Europe 
saved Greece after her crushing defeat by Tur-r ^- 
key in 1897. .J';'" 

ARBITRATION FERGUS WAR. /; 

A VERY thoughtful article in the Round Table 
for December on arbitration and war refers to . 
the view taken by President Taft and American 
public opinion, that the question of Panama tolls 
and the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty should not be ^ 
submitted to the Hague Tribunal, and says, “ If | 
this is the view taken by the nation which prideS'^ 
itself on being the leading advocate of universal 
arbitration, in a case which simply involves the? 
interpretation of a treaty,” we cannot be sur¬ 
prised that arbitration was not invoked in the 
Balkan War. The writer says: ” So long as 
national patriotism takes precedence in men’s 
hearts over the love of humanity, as It does and • 
will for many a long day, so long will war re¬ 
main as the final .judge between the nations,” 
The writer thus sums up the whole matter :— 

Arbitration is no cure for war so long as there is on 
agreement between nations to substitute arbitration for 
war, and no power strong enough to enforce auch an 
agreement if made. So long as the world is divided 
into peoples as passkmalely attached to their national . 
individuality and independence as they ate to-day, mo 
such agreement can be made and no such power can be?- 
established. Meanwhile the nations are in the poaitioB ? 
of the strong man armed keeping Bis palace. When n 
Stronger than he shall come he shall divide his spoils. 
The only security for a nation’s peace is its own strength '5 
for self-defence; and its best guarantee that it will oM'l 
be attacked is to make the attempt too dangerous for any , 
possible foe to undertake it. For this reason armamenit 
to-day, instead of being a menace to peace, are its betff.', 
protection. Any nation which, lulled by dreams of the •: 
e.arly coming of universal peace, neglects to prepare for ; 
possible war is only inviting a stronger neighbour to- 
use its own strength in the day of quarrel, ' ; i 


Jn flbemottame 

• - ■ 

The many admirers of the late Wn ijam T. STEAD wiU be glad to know that 
Mr. P. Bfyant Baker, the wdl-known sodptor, has completed a very successful study 
of the founder of The Review of Reviews. The bust can be seen at the artist’s studio . ' 

at «>4, Fulham Road, London, and i% a life-like presentment. Mr.'Baker has recent v ^ 
executed several commissions for Royalty, the most notable being the bust of 
Edward for Marlborough House, 4 fuB-six^ statue of: the late King for HodderSfield 
(recendy unveiled by King George), and yet another for the Westminster County HWU. 
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interesting-, nboot.-l^ltencb feiniiiism, 
ti^toa, Ethel Denn fttJckwdl w the November 
awaits of thj£ Cet^ry Magit^me, is that the 
; feraiwBt 'is instinctively individual, 

alWaye'.'FKt^ ■ ’ '■.' 

: ^ England the feminist bends all her energies 
' tqi"#iaQit^ the suffr^e and being able to carry 
. 'reforms by Act of Parliament; in France the 
feminist takes little part in pol^ticrl campaigns. 

. In Enygland women tee worl^g {or the cause of 
‘ att Women rather than for individual advantage; 
nlrf France women appear to be working more for 
tbeir .own' benefit thttn for humanity. Measured 
by .Ainerican standards, or those of northern 
coohu-ies, Frenchwomen, considers the writer, 
have still far to travel to reach the point where 
these were fifty years ago. Americans accept 
'liberty of thought and action as a mattm of 
course, also equal opportunities for study and 
work and the respect of men. Frenchwomen do 
not yet possess these blessings, and the causes 
' tee stated to be chiefly social, -civ^l, and reli¬ 
gious. In Latin countries men have generally 
treated women with gallantry, but not respect, 
and in France the bargaining about the dowry 
has added sordidness. The principle of thi |sqb- 
}6;tion of woman to the authority of man,., 

, bound in civil law by the' Napoleonic Code^ bll^ 
'^een largdy emphasised by the Church. 'Tiff?,., 
passive virtue of sacrifice has been consisiqui^f ■’ 
developed. • : . 


OAANOES WROUGHt BY ECONOMIC PRESSURE. 

Meanwhile, economic pressure has sprung up, 
and women-in France have been forced into 
.industry until sixty per cent, ai^^w said to be 
wage-earners. Industrial condi^oris have teCn 
compelling them to demand ret^nition on the 
same basis as men. The tradwtm that every 
girl must marry or retire to a' convent left too 
.■. ‘many women unaccounted, for In the social scMe.' 
'tilmri’ apd a half tmUions of -women^uamterfed,. 
widows, or mothers whose cdiildren are grown' 
: have no home ties,t and tee clamouring for 

^ privilege of empl^^^ their energy in usefifl 
.■ tiitefc. Another stimtiiatmg iateor is Ithe 
^' ipf the separation ^ Church and Stq.hB, 

it the dissoldtibn'of the convenbi. PreWfi 
;''fA|sly the convents had been' lteg<^ the reb^ 
^ j^juaiiutrrled^v^ r-i - / 

classes. Of men been and 

supporters of the ujoiben’s cause. Freacb 
' ^tjM'e^nts are in the for^ront of fbS’ 

•ij^, mm«M*ient: many Jiteraiy men, lawyerttk 
.'SfyitMiers, 'professional'-men in -giiNu.iil^'nnd s^qiie:. 
.'.deputies...and seqnisars''ai% ynlSi:' 


wrigbfe and. ik^ have dime nnitb to bima||;:f:' 
down prepi^l^' nbd wtdmi the point f 

and the hoyeHsis iitve (We tbeir-ptet. Add lb^V^- 
this educatioH aind ita resets in iidenim, W 
tune, law, etc,, and'it'will be seen What' 
change has ovte wbmm’s position m:‘‘ 

France in the hist few yeara. In literature atef : . 
art the progress made has been enormous; > 

ThE SUFFRAGE QUESTICm. 

. In the matter of the suffrage the progress Is 
not so marked, but the most encouraging thing 
is the number of hommeufemmes —influential 
men who give devoted service to the cause- 
About three .years ago the Voters'* League for 
■Woman Suffrage was formed, and it counts 
.among its members two senators and nine 
deputies. It has been working for a Bill to give 
women the municipal vote. The Socialists are 
said to favour the vote for women, but their 
help does not seem to be of mu<di value, since 
they tee controlled by the Labour Party, and the 
labour unions are bitter and formidable enemies 
of women’s entrance into either the economic or 
political field. The women’s suffrage societies 
are comparatively small. The newer type of 
French women is thus interpreted by Madame 
Maeterlinck :~ 

It is (.■iiilamaiy to >ay that woman, influenced by man, 
Iterferti henelf according luhia ideal. But u>.day, grown 
eWareT-jdicbieit, ibn seems to look over the shoulder of her 
imte and neyeeiw what be does not yet descry on the 


HONbyR IN MEN AND WOMEN. 

Td'tbe dffanfk; Mcukhly for November Eliza¬ 
beth. Wobdbridge has contributed an article pn 
the subject bl Honour Among Women. ■ 

•She qubtM Wortjywortb’s definitidn as the 

- liqndur that . krill ultimately be requked 

- 'bf ■ »»»,-' Vlwibte business men, la-wyers, ■ or 
■ S^diCrs, teid as lAe kind that must ultimately 

t .-retired of‘women also ;— > ■ 

whal is bondoi? *Tis Ihe’flneat sense : 

'vr ::S${tis(lee wfluA the huiqsn mind can fiuig,.; , ■: 

'aaeit laitldiii! IraiUy t*. diMtaim; .. r ' 


'•Mkletldiii-lraiUy‘ha.diktaim; 

■.'^j'ObiicIttsiiHi' the 'writer 

Bor women have beem a^ 4p tmSd 






. .ujfe.fek point’.«^f practical-fad .univeit»g^.|tl^i^y/ 

' .'.rn^0teode..bf’.honour as wofdawOriifs^Mi^i 
'". " bnf,#^..ineii .and 'woiiMi.^stre. How- 
'Sa-'perhapa n«M.''|tItoge||mr 

‘tvbat -they'.'llflve 'not be^ef^^jlv 
. '-''-dd.'-.i^fethey .m«y M:do, 

:'■ ;,/jrfepP':<.tieeews .tqgetHe'r.. 


: v-c^ 
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^ THE WOWtN OP CHINA. 

The idea otrtftl'ds tl»at in China the position of 
tvomen is altogr^iiicr inferior to that of European 
ivotnen, but apparently this is not altogether the 
case. Writing in the Nineteenth Century for 
November, Lady Blake points out certain 
respects in which the Chinese lady has the 
advantage. 

where the CHINESE WOMAN SCORES. 

The Chinese lady’s power over her children is 
greater than that of the English lady. When 
her husband dies she becomes the acknowledged 
head of the family. A Chinese son, says Lady 
Blake, would be shocked at the idea of turning 
his mother out of her house and relegating her 
to an insignificant “ dower-house,” while he and 
his wife took possession of what had been his 
mother’s home probably for years. Such a pro¬ 
ceeding would be called “ unfilial,” a dreaded 
term of infamy. The wife of an official has the 
right to assume all the insignia of her husband’s 
rank. In some respects Chinese women of the 
working classes also-have a better time of it 
than women of similar social status in England. 
To strike or kick a woman i^ould, we are told, 
be regarded as an act of the utmost impropriety 
by any self-respecting Chinaman. 

MARRIAGE. 

As to marriage, girls are not given much 
choice in the selection of the future husband, but 
the same holds good of the man in the choice of 
his bride. Marriages are m.ide by match¬ 
makers, but mercenary ends are not the only 
considerations taken into account. The first 
essential is that the man’s surname be different 
from that of the bride, for all of the same name 
kre regarded in some measure as one family. 
As long as her parents-in-law are alive, the son’s 
wife is subordinate to them, and the usually 
extreme youth of the bride almost makes resi¬ 
dence with more experienced relatives a neces¬ 
sity. There is only one legal wife in China, but 
the necessities of ancestral worship have led to 
the habit of there being one or more secondary 
wives. In some cases these occupy separate 
houses, but when all live in the same house the 
harmony of the household is not always in¬ 
creased. The legal wife may be divorced on 
seven counts, but divorce does not appear to be 
very cotilmon. Should the husband try to dis¬ 
card his wife, and she could prove there was no 
reason for a divorce, he would not only have 
to take her back, but would be liable to be 
punished. 

• ^ HOME LIFE. 

The Chinese are described as most affectionate 
pareatA, A chtfd’a education is supposed to be. 
V 
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pre-natal in its influence. After i^\birdtrthe 
first lessons impressed on its mind eat 

with the right hand, to be deferential in manner, 
and unselfish in conduct. School education 
begins at the age of eight. The girls are 
brought up to' regard marriage as their goal in 
life. The custom of destroying infant girls 
occurs only among the very -poor, who cannot 
furnish their daughters with the necessary mar¬ 
riage dowry. Chinese women rarely leave the 
house except in a closed sedan chair, but their 
life is varied by the recurrence of festivals. Yet 
retiring and apparently timid Chinese women, 
cramped Sy convention, have pushed past all 
obstacles and frequently displayed military 
prowess. There is nothing in the status of 
women in China to prevent them taking an 
active part in public affairs. The seclusion in 
which they live is merely a matter of custom. 


WOMEN IN GREEK TRAGEDY. 

An interesting article by Professor Gilbert 
Murray, entitled “ What English Poetry May 
Still Learn frpm Greek,” appe.irs in the Atlantic 
Monthly for November 

In reference to the women in Greek tragedy 
he WTites :— 

A remoik of Coleridge is nther curious lo read at the 
present day “The Greeks, escept perhaps Homer, seem 
to hare host no way of making their women interesting 
but by unsexing them, .as m the tragic Medea, Electra, 
etc.” Here I think there is htlle doubt that we ha\e 
simply mo\ed beyond Coleridge, ind thertby pome nearer 
the Greeks Yet his words are, perhaps, in their literal 
sense true 

The romantic heroines of C'olcndge’s day needed a 
good deal of “unsesing*’ before they stood fairly on 
their feet^ .is human beings, with real minds and real 
characters The romantic fiction of a generation or two 
ago could never look at its heroines except through a 
roseate mist of emotion Greek tragedy saw its women 
straight, or, at most, saw tlem through a mist'df religion, 
not through a mist of gallantry or sentimental romance 

When pieople are accustomed, as Coleridge was, to that 
atmosphere, it is pitiful to see how chill and raw they 
feel wbfn they are taken out of it As a matter of fact, 
Greek tragedy, as a whole, spends a great deal more study 
and sympathy upon its women than its men, and I should 
have thought that, in the ordinary sense of the word, it 
was hard to apeak of Antigone and Deianiia and Medea, 
hard to speak of Andromache and Hecuba m the Troiades, 
or even of CTytemnestra and Electra, as “ unsexed 
creatures. 

That Bergson is an idealist and a persoifialist 
is,, the position taken up by Professor Mary 
Calkins in the Philosophical Review for 
November. As she interprets it,'* ” Bergson’sc 
view of Nature is allied with Leibniz’s, Fech- 
net'Si and Ward's: he is, in technical terms, 
a pluralistic ptrsonalist" She grants, howpver> 
that more than one of his.stat|inenti 
itself to a monistic iatetfirefirtion, ' 

* .. , .b, 'At*> - . gI ..I*. MStfiiiiA’! 
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, . 41|(TI*SUFFRAGE logic. 

To kfr. *P. W. Wilson the English'wonuin for 
December is Indebted for a long article on the 
question of woman suffrage. 

SUFFRAGIST WOMEN COUNCILLORS. 

The most useful part of the article is that 
which refers to women and municipal govern¬ 
ment and the attitude of anti-suffragists, who 
lay so much stress on the value of the 
" domestic ’’careerand make so little attempt to 
develop it. Out of forty-five women councillors in 
Great Britain, it has b^n ascertained that thirty- 
nine of them are avowed suffragists^ two anti- 
suffragists, one neutral, and three unknown. This 
does not include three councillors in Ireland. 
Moreover, during the last year or two a very 
. large number of Town Councils throughout the 
L'nited Kingdom, including such important 
municipalities as Liverpool, Glasgow, Manches- 
^ ter, Sheffield, Newcastle, Bradford, Leeds, 
Leicester, etc., have passed resolutions in favour 
of the political enfranchisement of women. That 
is surely a mandate from the great cities which 
can hardly be ignored by anti-suffragists or 
others. Mrs. Humphry Ward and her friends 
are opposed to their names appearing on a Par¬ 
liamentary register, but Mr. Wilson, at the 
time of writing, evidently had not heard of 
the woman anti-suffragist whose name had acci¬ 
dentally been put on the Parliamentary register 
at Bow and Bromley and who actually exercised 
the vote in the recent election to say she did not 
want the vote. 

POURING OIL ON THE FLAME. * 


In regard to the White Slave Traffic Bill 
and the attitude of the Government towards it, 
Mr. Wilson askk whether anyone Seriously 
imagines that you can by such “ kindness ” kill 
the suffrage movement. It is not water for 
that flame, but oil. The House has, in fact, 
furnished an object-lesson of what the influence 
. of-the vote, actual or prospective, may achieve 
in directions of special concern to the unrepre- 
• .scnte^ sex. .At one period anti-suffragists 
urged that under a federal constitution women 
should vote for and be eligible as candidates for 
the provincial legislature, but they blocked that 
Opening for public service effectually by reject- 
ihg the Snowden amendment to the Home Rule 
. Bill. When brought face to face with their 
own logic they display quite as much hostility 
to the domestic as to the Imperial franchise. 
Densrally speaking, the municipal register ex¬ 
cludes married women, and thus they are also 
, excluded from serving on local authorities. 
Tberc are other restrictions to the activities of 
^gfOmen in muoiqpal worir; for instance, in 
tLondofli where a jNpqnan mutt be an occupier 
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(not a lo(%<er} to get her name on the municipal 
register. Have the anti-suffragists, in their 
zeal, ever pushed forward any legislation which 
would admit the mass of women to share not 
merely in the duties, but in the privileges in 
this field, the beauties of which they have so 
much extolled? What, one may-ask, are they 
doing about the Manhood Suffrage Bill, for in¬ 
stance, which goes out of its way to take away 
some municipal privileges which wtwnen now 
enjoy? 

A PRINCESSES SCHOOLING. 

A PRETTY character-sketch is that of Princess 
Mary in the Woman's Magazine, The author is 
William Armstrong, and his picture of Princess 
Mary’s tastes and amusements and daily life is 
convincing and delightful:— 

There is nothing precocious about the Princess^ Whai 
she learns she learns by hard application. At oigbt sfa^ 
was a passable linguist, at twelve she received the com* 
pliments of the French Ambassador on her mastery of bis 
language, German she speaks well She has yet to learn 
Italian, but she is getting a fundamental knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, and t^e piano and singing. Books of 
adventure recommended by her brotbers proved her intro* 
duction to literature, but her own tastes have now as 
sumed definite form, with Tennyson as her favourite 
poet It IS said that Queen Mary once found her reading 
his Idylls when she should have been asleep History, 
in particular all pertaining to Great Britain, is part of 
her training, entailing visits, together with her brotbers, 
to the British Museum for research among its manu* 
scripts. So, all in all, her outlook on the practical side 
of education has been both broad and serious, as befits 
one who may be a Queen some day, or at any rate will 
always occupy an exalted position 

One longing the Princess Mary has oover bad ful* 
filled, and that is her eager desire for girl asaociates 
of her own age. A year or two ago the idea was enter, 
tamed of placing her in an exclusive boarding<8cbool, 
or, at least, allowing her to attend the classes in certain 
public institutions, as did the Princesses Margaret and 
Patricia of Connaught and the daughters of the Prin* 
cess Royal. But even the latter plan was finally aban¬ 
doned m favour of the constant supervision and com¬ 
panionship of home. 


ABOUT THE MISTLETOE. 

In the course of his paper in The IVoman's 
Magazine Henry Irving tells us well-nigh every¬ 
thing about the mistletoe Throughout Saxon 
times it was probably brought into the house at 
Christmastime with more or less ceremony, 
being suspended from the ceiling, not to touch 
c.irth, as its whole tradition has required, and 
so affording proteetbo to thane and swineherd, 
to chance wayfarer and welcome guest, gathered 
in company about the blazing yule log. So on 
into feudal times, when, though still regarded as 
effective against wizardry, it came to be less 
associated with the spirit o! rdigion, but rather 
with that trf a profuse hospitality, merging into 
boisterous and unabattied revelry. 
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, IHNG NICHOIAS AS A POE®.' 

Ttt£ fifst November number d[ Im. Revu^ 
articles on j'wo Soveieig^a Poets—i-ffie 
^Mror Mutsuhito of Japan and King Nicbda's 
of Montenegro. In our October number we 
biave already spoken of the poetry of the late 
Japan^ Emperor, but an account of King 
Nicliolas as a poet is of special interest now. 

A GREAT tITTLE STATE. 

On one of two previous occasions literal trans¬ 
lations into French of some of King Nicholases 
. po«ns have appeared in the French reviews, but 
in the present article the writer, M. A. de 
gives Us some metrical versions which 
lie once made at the request of the King. Ac- 
tompanied by the warlike accents of a Monter 
tiH(w song, the King has seen his ardent^ 
soldiers, full of hatred towards the en«!my, set* 
out to destroy “ the great power of the Mussul¬ 
mans. *' The song dies away in the distance, 
but presently the sound of guns proclaiming 
battle resounds in tragic echoes id the ears of the 
soldier-King, and he murmurs : “.pow I should 
like to die in battle after havipg vanquished the 
Mussulmans ! ” To appreciate the conduct of 
the Montenegrins, it is necessary to understand 
the irreconcilable antagonism of race which 
separates them from the Turks—hatred of race, 
hatred of religion, hatred implacable, secular, 
hereditary, which smoulders in the hearts of 
these intnpld and invincible warriors add breaks 
out suddenly like a volcanic force. Montenegro 
is, indeed, a great small nation. 

King Nicholas, accustomed to command his 
own army, must be cursing his old age whjch 
condemns him to a less active r 6 le. Neverthe¬ 
less, he has enjoyed a reign of fifty-tufe years, 
and has rendered most important services to the 
State. Before his accession Montenegro had a 
very rudimentary form of Government, which 
Prince Oanilo had begun to reform. King 
Nicholas has now coitmiqted that reform by 
creating^ ministries, and tribunals; he 

has reorganised- the armyy and more recently he 
has endowed the countny wB* a Constitution. 

THE 'niE Kuro, 

But, in addition iSetalg; King, aiwldietf, ami 
a reorganiser of life he ^ tt'pok of 

great merit. He has the Swihn^lan- 

guage, with a aumber^t Works of hqjh po«!^ 
'inspiration, and the majority of thom 0«!<» b^ 
translated Into GerAuin, Slitv, thid Shabdipat^ 
languages. His* b«sft dramatic w^lt is ** 
Qi^ of the Ba&ans," and foittcd, Ataadfe ** 
is highly thougM o£ • ' - 

’Ote poear. “ thii IkNah' Prided flanlid,’' 

oOmmememtes the tragic Whidv 

.t. V , . .V . .. .... f 


'fW IttAliS; 


Niofaoiaa dd ^ thdoiA hr tSfio. . Aqi^hdri "Th; 
My Ckitadryr' was.af)rai!t<ai in Paris on ooesa*'- ' 
rion «f n tisM to ^ French CBfdtah p 
third, entitled ‘^"fo the Sea," was inspired by 
the acqiiisltion of the ports of Dulrigno and 
Aiitivari after the war <rf 1877-8. After the 
cession of Antivari a number of Mussulmans 
quitted the country so as not to fall under 
Montenegrin role. But Selim Bey, one who 
swore submission, was greatly oHended by a 
Montenegrin notable, who refused to pardon his 
cruelties tb the Christians. Nicholas, desiring 
to reconcile his two subjects, invited them both 
to dinner, and in a pleasant and friendly way 
offered to read them a poem which he had just 
written. It was none other than " To the 
Turk,” a poem iu which he exalts the noble and 
braire character of the Turk, and asks that his 
past offences shall be forgotten. “ Although 
you are my enemy, I do not wish to under¬ 
estimate you; we must keep for each other the 
esteem due to valiant hearts.” 
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Localization of the (rouble I 

[aOAMB Edropb ; •■ The phyudans think the worat suflerhlk 
wjU be local. Are they telling me the troth ? " 
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A Sacrifice to the Olympian Goda., 

Great Powers " itnadne themselTei with regard to 
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CZAR AND CZARINA. 

The Cornhill for December coataidi aft un¬ 
signed paper describing a visit to thfe Caar at 
Tsarskoe Selo, the vi)' tge fifteen miles from St. 
Petersburg where he mostly dwells. The writer 
was a member of the British deputation to 
Russia a year ago. He says that the whole 
appearance of the house was most unpretentious 
and unpalatial. Every room looked tlioroughly 
homely. This characteristic is evidently that 
appreciated most by its Royal occup.ints. Both 
the C^ar and the Czarina are said to prefer small 
rooms. 

“a companionable host.” 

The Czar was dressed in a neat dark green 
uniform, and wore only one Order. The writer 
proceeds:— 

In appearance the Crar is very good looking Although 
not tall, he IS \ery well proportioned and of fine phy- 
si.4ue. His h.air is of brown colour, and I partiLularlv 
.noticed it was untinged with grey llis complexion is 
somewhat swarthy, but this seems to add to the character 
of his face His countenance is particularly.open, and 
his dark glittering e>es are keen and penetrating There 
IS a twinkle about them which,adds a liveliness to his 
features, and his expression betrays an unmistakable 
lease of humour There is nothing about him which 
suggests that nervousness which has been attributed to 
him by several writers who are evidently not well 
acquainted with their subject He perhaps cxhihits a 
slight embarrassment in conversation, and this is be¬ 
trayed by his plaving with the point of his aiguillette 
and an automatic movement of his foot But, on the 
whole, his presence seems to convey an indication of 
power, and of a very strong personality He has a 
charming and ingratiating manner. In his conversation 
be has the knack of putting everyone at their ease, and 
if it were not for a certain quiet dignity and an in 
definable suggestion of strength, it would be difficult 
to remember that this companionable host is Emperor 
of All the kussias. He bears a certain resemblance to 
his cousin, the King of England; but the likeness is not 
so remarkable as photographs would lead one to sup 
pose. He favours the Slav rather than the Pane in 
appearance 

A PEERLESS BEAUTY. 

The Czarina was attired in a flowing dress of purple 
velvet, which set off her stately figure to perfection. Her 
jewels were few and simple, and consisted of a rope 
of pearls and some amethyst ornaments. She is remark¬ 
ably handsome, and her features still a^rd sufiScient 
evidence of that peerless beauty which jn former days 
was the admiration of an entire oontinent, Her state¬ 
liness and her grace of mbyemeat are Singularly appro¬ 
priate to the exalted position shcyoccupies, in fact few 
women have ever looked the part of Empress more to 
perfection than she. Her expression, although rather 
tad, is reposeful, and without a trace of the nervousness 
and anxiety which it must have often been her lot to 
endure Her dark blue eyes have in them an expression 
of kindliness and sympat^. Her face when she speaks 
lights up with a radiant smile. She has the habit of 
inclining'her head to one side, when conversing, which 
was characterisiic of her grandmother. Queen Victoria. 
' Tire Czarina has a quiet, soft way of speaking which is 
rematkabiy attractive, but the most noticeable characl 
teristic is her wonderful natural dignity and grace of 
movement. 


Tkere is-something tragic in the (Jt^tprion of _ 
ti»e Caarevitch as we recall the la&r flCf^ 
dent ” which has left such protracted ill-beafth. 
The writer says that there does not appear to he 
a Word of truth in the rumour that the Czare¬ 
vitch is a delicate boy, for "a finer specimen of 
boyhood i have rarely seen.” 

WHY NOT TELL THE TRUTH ? 

This is the question that Sir Harry Johnston 
raises in the Cornhill for December concerning 
Drake to begin with. In contrast with the 
popular presentation of Drake, he was not, says 
Sir Harry* a man of handsome appearance and 
splendid phjsique, but a perky-looking m.in of 
less than middle stature. Nor was he a well- 
nigh perfect hero. On the contrary, he did to 
death Thomasr Doughty by a totally unjustifiable 
judicial murder. His piracy was indefensible 
even for'his own age. Nevertheless, Sir Harry 
admits that he was not needlessly cruel to the 
Spaniards, and his attitude towards women was 
invariably above reproach, and he enforced 
similar behaviour on his men. 

THE REAL QUEEN VICTORIA. 

Sir Harry goes on to say :— 

Why ID the case of Drake, of Raleigh, Mary Queen of 
Soots, the Young Pretender, and of people nearer our 
own day—Gordon, Abraham Lincoln, Livingstone, 
Queen Victoria—is it always sought to depict them m 
the heroic mould and temper, whether they were so 
completely or “Ot, or whether the element of greatness 
in them, as displayed in disposition or m appearance, 
predominated always or was sometimes obscured 7 Does 
not this falsifying of history in the long run create an 
utter distrust of what should otherwise be the most 
inspiring of the arts—in sculpture, painting, and litera¬ 
ture—the re-creating of the Past 7 For nearly fifty years 
of Queen Victoria’s reign the official limner, the wood¬ 
block draugfatsman, the obsequious sculptor, or the car¬ 
toonist weft obliged to represent her Majesty in books, on 
coins, on canvas, or in statue or bust as a lovely young 
girl, or a matron of targe size and over ripe beauty. 1 
remember with what a sfaogk came to me Untey Sam- 
bourne’s realistic drawing of the Queen’s f»pe in a 
full-page cartoon for for the opening «f the 

Fisheries Exhibition in Jhe middle ’eighties. In those 
days photographs of Queen Victoria were not commonly 
seen in shop windows, or were carefully stippled, 
characterless presentments. Sambourne had the'ooufage 
to draw the Queen’s face with extraordinary fidelity and 
justness of line. One saw here po vapid matron of 
placid oometiness, but a sad, far-seeing, hard-wptked 
woman of fhe world, a Ruler, even in small thiJip,_an^ 
autocrat; a human being of strong prejudices, jenloosies, 
and dogmatisms; yet a personality so strong, sp iif 
fluential, that the student of character would have turned 
to look at such a face more than once in an omnibus, 
a church, or a shop, even though it were but the face of 
a short, sturdy, widow-woman, plainly dressed, and of 
no social importance. , . 

Sir Harry objects that in the Mfcmorial jn 
front of Bucking-ham Palace Queen Victoria is 
portrayed an Amazon or a powerful giantess, 
with the muscular arms an^ shoulders of 
professional strong woman. 















CIRCULATION OF IW^IAL ^ 


• MIGRATION WITHIN THE 
EMPIRE. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir Clement 
^nloch-Cpok^, M.P., advances his plea for 
migration, which he summarises thus ;— 

That emigratioD be regarded as ao Imperial aad not as 
a local problem. 

That emigration be considered in Its social, economic, 
And Imperial (defence) aspects. 

That as in the Dominicns immigration is assisted tmd 
tinder C/ovemment control, so in this country emigration 
i&ould also be assisted siid brought under Government 
oontroL 

That the assistance should include grants from the 
Public Exchequer, shipping subsidies, loans to emigrants, 
.cbntfibutioos for training-farms, any other **ep- 
^houtagement ” oeocssary for promoting migration within 
the Empire. 

That rate-aided emigration be co-ordinated and 
centralised, and all hindrances to the um of the ratm for 
the biipimri of children and boys on training-farms in the 
Xtominions be removed. 

That an Imperial Board of Emigration be established 
to take the place of the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
to which Board a Central Bureau should .be attached. 

That the Dominion Governments give their sanction to 
Tmperial Labour Exchanges. 

That the Dominion Governments be invited to consider 
the question of greater continuity in their emigration 
policies, and be asked to institute a system of loans to 
M worked in conjunction with a similar system ia this 


THE WHITE-HANDED 

Jk the December .. London ' JtfajfaiwWlT Aii^V'- 
BeDsusan gives some useful edvice A .. 

wishing to try their luck in Canada. ' 

ferent forms of employment are gone . 

the prospects and pay of several valuable new 
openings discussed :— 

: A amll "ttmo-ol] tiwney and a ,«od iftitc of clothms 
ihoald b< carried, the firat io cur of emergenciei. the 
leound. in view of Uie fact that Canadian prica are very 
hifh, and that cheap clothing is dear at any price. Board j 
utd lodging may be had for thirty shillings a Weelc. ' 
This is aboot the lowest figure, and it is s>ot usocittted' 
with more than the necessities of life. Extru, of what¬ 
ever kind, are costly in all parts of the Dominion, attd 
the BriUsh agents of the Canadian banks place the cost 
of living for young bastk clerks at about £u>o a year. 
Living is cheaper in the east than in the'west, but ein- 
ployment it mote find. If it were not for the 

awakening west, with its huge potentialities, the " wtiite. 
banded ” would be well advised to stay at home, A few 
years ago the young Englishman who bad mutered no * 
form of maniial labour would have had but a amtiU 
chance of finding employment, but to-day towns ate 
apringiag up every week in tbe west, and every town 
comes into being with the fixed intent of becoming the 
chief city of its province. 


GOLF STORIES. 


country. 

That the Australian States, as fax as possible, should 
linaage their shipping accommodation through tbe 
Federal Government, and that between the States in 
Australia and the Commonwealth Government closet 
communion be established on ail matters relating to 
emigrUion. 

That tbe approved voluntary societies be co-ordinated 
Ml far as possible, and their work unified with the Board 
«f Emigration. 


HEARTS ACROSS THE SEA. 

Allbn Gsebn's article in The Sunday at Home 
will be received with joy by all who hfivc friends 
.and Friatiori^ abroad. It describes the dbrist- 
mafi Day of our kith and kin under die flag In 
many of the earth’s strange {daces. Pne thing 
interferes a little with (he universal i^ression 
the Christmas «^rit ^n,some of’these bsifeerf-the- 
way cosners. It is tmtbiio^ to remei^iieF. thnt 
there are parts oi the En^re ivhere it t^ ai^ty- 
hve degrees Fahrenheit at .Christmas. sMi light 
: until nine o'clock in the evening. Why. here 
they are in cricli^ing flannels up'an. 

7; Christmas Day and m New Zeadaod enjtiying a 
' . {fleoic under the^Uasii^ sun !Heth ;flra some of 
- dw Empire’s St^ts having tbrir camp at this 
;'.’^me of the- year; smd ht the.Cape the sumtncf Is 
;; . at ibt I»ight, and in the up-country of Eoutb 
K''Africa;the veWtisgieen.!-.- ; 


In the Windsor Magaeine Mr. Laurence 
North Contributes “legends of the links.” 
He says that on the course and in the club- 
room the legend is in full swing. He tells 
several good Stories. Two may be mted here: 

ni:r< tfimn u tia><>i ih a ooitbem golfiag city, the law 
was .idiiiiniaieTed by a Sheriff of giekt kindneil of heart. 
He had a favourite caddie, a tad poacher in hit tpare 
houfi. Thii worthy wai known on the linki by hit - 
ChriadM {}ame alofia. One fine day, in Court, flia Sheriff 
tenteeced a poari>#^ho failed to appear at tiie bar—to 
five po^e pr montht. A ir"taat wa* at once 
made out for the outprit’a arreit, the Couft rtpe, and the. 
Sheriff W«St to golf. AU diet aftethoph the mddW 
carried .for him. Aa (bay draw near Ifie laat lmla> a 
policemain appeared and teixed the hofiy of die cStjm*' 

“ My fant t V cried the Sheriff, “ are you the poCr chap I 
tenten^ tbit tnoining? *’ It wsa even, to, SormrioIIy 
the priaooar departed. * i- 

'The Sheriff waa beard to murmur ; .“If I bad osly 
knownr - " Then, remembering hit higfi legal office, be 
left the regiatk nnfittiahed. 

Meat day» .to. everybody’! turptiae, die caddie'srae 
catriring Sd»s. As ha did'not potten five PpiiOds fa| {he • 
world,, bis releaac canted tome apecnlatitm «( WO (dphv 
But thOgSneral tqrmite as to wbo had paid (Jja 
pretty neat the .nark. It, «rS* noticed, too, that ftpas teat 
day the cad^’i^e up poachira. .. . - - 

■Die CBWwds ridtatentcig iafineoce on ihO jnmeSi{i'~«{ 
piayeTS m niMsIietleia -’wodduit example!.. - (Spa pf -We 
beat of dUHO jf the fallowing s— • 

“ yPhot-SeW of game doet Wt. Jonea playJf”. ' ( 

“ Poi'giibiig out wiW him.iorindn^, .;(^at^jiMe t 

'beat.Ha^T'.. " ■ V-'ti-' • v^i. >v.: 

, “.110,110 trill aw*.?’ ■ 


- #Hf -SOiSuH? Q0|» 


kfeGRO' having-' - a '■•fair 
V ^ ■, chance?,.. • 

Tih«- question is asked in the November 
Cmimry Mapmiu by Brooker T. Washington. 
If , is not an easy one to answer, but after 
reading Mr. Wa^ington’s paper we are in- 
, dined to say that be is not. 

In the South/certainly, the negro gets some¬ 
thing like play. In the North, however, 
he has not only lack of opportunity to face, but 
cruel restrictions. How these restrictions, 
operate is jhown by the following* 

Here ia an experience of g. S. Lovinggood, a coloured 
taan of Aoatin, Texaa. I Icnow Mr. Lovinggood well. 

. He is neither a bitter not a fooliah man. I will venture 
to aa; that there is not a aingle white man in Auitin, 
Texaa, where he livea, who will aay that Piofeaaor 
Lovinggood ia anything but a conaervative, aemible man. 

" At one time,” he said to me, in speaking of some of 
Jsia travelling experiences, “ I got ofi at a station almost 
' starved. I begged the keeper of the restaurant to sell me 
a lunch and hand it out of the window. He refuted, and 
I bad to ride a hundred miles farther before 1 could get 
a sandwich. At another time I went to a station to'pur- 
chase my ticket. I was there thirty minutes before the 
ticket.office was opened. When it did finally open I.at 
once appeared at the window. While the ticket agent 
served the white people at one window I remained there 
beating tbe other until the train pulled out. I was com- 
pelted to jump aboard tbe train without my ticket, and 
wire back to get my trunk expressed.” 

The law of America treats the negro more 
harshly than anything else. It is impossible for 
him to get justice. In the civil and criminal courts, 
judges, lawyers, and juries are white, and howls 
a negro to get justice under such circupistances 
when he has a case against a white man? 

In Alabama eighty-five pet cent, of the convicts are 
negroes. T.he official records ^ow that last year Ala- 
bama bad turned into its treasury fi|08i,83^ from, tbe 
labour of its convicts. At least §900,000 of thia< dame 




THE NEED FOR INTER-RACIAD 1 
■- UNITY. ■ ■ - 'I 

WiLLiAif H. Seed oontributes to the Afriam ['. j'i 
Times and Orient Review a sturdy'protestag^uilit' 

“ the darned nigger form of national iiwsiwitjf.!*' 

The spread of colour prejudice, he writes,. Caa 
only mean bitterness amongst the races ol 
mankind, and it promises to perpetuate ■warj' 
oppression, and all the evils of tbe past into, .v;# 
the far future. It rests, however, on a ootils-i-^ 
paratively feeble basis. Every white individual i 
who freely associates on terms of equality with 
tliose of a darker colour is materially assistiog, i v;? 
to o\»erthrow the social barrier upon which 
whole evd structure depends. So important ''iS 
is this question that it is matter for wonder 
that democratic thinkers and workers have no* -r /j 
taken it up from this side, and made a ^)e«<f.l 
ppiht of social intercourse with our brothers ■' "^ 
and sisters of different races. It ought to be 
considered a duty, other things being equglj 
for liberal-minded Europeans to associate witlj ivj 
non-Eurc^eans, an<J to celebrate their mutual 
friendship and their determination to oennbat 
antagonism, to wage war against war, just as "J 
those Englishmen who are anxious to keep the 
peace between Great Britain and Germany, for "' 
example, never miss a reasonable opportunity .' 
of friendly intercourse with Germans. , 


THE PROBLEM IN INDIA. 

;A PAPER in the Round Table, on India: Old 
Ways and New, declares that there is no mote 
important and difiScuh duty before the IntCau 
administration at the present moment tEass 


laeour or u« coavico. ai iea« vpoojocn oi iwa sniBC _ . _, .._:■ 

fepm negro oonvicta, who were for the most part rented gradually and Steadily to introduce a well-tested 


to the coal-mining companies in the northern part of the 
State. THe rewll of this policy hat been to get as many 
able.bodied convicts as possible into the mines, so that 
contaactora might increase their profits. Alabama, of 
conrie, ia not the only State that hat yielded to the 
temptation to make money out of human misery. The 
. poipl'is, however, that while §900,000 ia turned into the 
State treasury from negro-convict labour, to say nothing 
of negro taxes, there came out of the State treaaury to 
pay negro teachers only §337,585. 

But, in spite of sll these things, when the gemd 
• is wt^h^ agqinst the bad", w. •WsdiiBgtoq'!i 
fielier^ Bud, notwithstanding all the (kdects in. 
tbe Amewfcaa system ot dealing with him, the' 
negro in that country owns more property, iijfes 
in hetmr l^ses, is In > larger 
. entyfuie^ W business, wears bmter‘ .tdotlwpf, 
eats bettA-^ has more sdiooblmuS^: s^ 


chprphes,: more teachers Btah aqy ■ rae most utmovtsift artlcte m th 

Bnnhf. gmsip .of negroes 'anywheie the •expqsidon. of the 9ciee« of ei; 

,wOrl£ • . ^ ' - ^ betm -by Waw 


dement of Indian material into tlw structure of . > 
the Government. : This will ask much of bhe 
Indian Service in India 

Tb^. are asked, for a greater end, to' surrender fti .; 
part the work df their livea to less competent hsmda:; ■■ v 
to stand aside even, and “ endure awhile and see. hit' 
justice done ” •, to pause, to argue and explsw apd ea|gi' 
when they, have bra stccnstomed to command; and. |o ' 
^iitde patently intenaittable^discussiona when miaddefi, 
bm crying .fOut for remedy. And they will do it, : 
gnimhliogiy Often, but loyally alwaya. Ettgliih officials ; J 
worked out Lord Modey’a proposals and carried theag 
further than even he ■waa, prepared to fO. 

V'm • ■ -v" ■ ■ • - 

‘ The December itsoel of Cltmtihot'S 'r Jouna«I is j. 
a doutde immber,,»d»e met^ phgns containing a | 
•series trf conqjlde stories by Mr, Frank ifirdn/S 
'.Manan Boyerr-.Mr. IL Marfey, and otherst. . / 
- The n»st ertlde b the' nnidber Is 

sea|ips}^n .of euf^nics; it has 

be<m -Inr Wabjemar TKaert^ett v J 
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TBE KEVIW OW KEVIEWS. 


SHIPS AND SEAMEN. 


THE CRUX OF NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 

The third of Fred T. Jane’s articles, telling 
the plain truth about our Navy, appears in the 
December issue of the London Magazine, and 
has for its subject Naval Discipline. Mr. Jane 
finds it impossible to tell the truth about Naval 
Discipline and at one and the same time give 
the point of view of those who attack and seek 
to subvert Naval discipline. He maintains that 
it were better to flog every man in the Nav> 
daily than to do anything to weaken Naval 
discipline by so much as a hair’s breadth. The 
Navy is for war, and so far as war is concerned 
Mr. Jane is afraid that there is but one answer 
to the Naval Discipline question, and that is that 
it is the rankest insanity for the public to 
attempt to modify one jot or tittle of what 
“ Naval Custom ” may lay down :— 

Punishments out of all proportion to civil law will 
still continue unless the public interferes, and does harm 
in about equal ratio to the goodness of its intentions 
For certain offences it retains its modified and more or 
less (generally less) up to-date edition of Richard the 
First’s old Sea I.aws But to Ihese through the cen 
turies it has added a number of war laws to which it still 
clings limpet like so far as it may. 

No admiral ever did more for the men of the Navy 
or showed a kindlier feeling towards them than Lord 
Charles Beresford. But Beresford never yet stood for 
Parliament but someone waved a cat-o’-nine tails and 
shouted, ” This is what he advocated ” Nor has Beres 
ford ever denied the accusation. 

GOOD TO AMERICAN SEAMEN 
FROM THE «TITANIC.” 

Mr. J. H. Longford writes in the Nineteenth 
Century on the manning of our mercantile 
marine, and points out that the percentage of 
aliens, exclusive of Lascars, rose from over lo 
per cent, in 1870 to 22 per cent, in 1903, though 
it has since sunk to 15 per cent, in 1910, He 
says that the proposals that have been made for 
the bettering of the condition of the mercantile 
marine fell into utter abeyance until the national 
conscience was roused by the Titanic disaster. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has promised 
financial support for the technical education of 
boys wishing to become pierchant sailors. While 
we are still hesitating in preparing men for 
competent seamanship, and while 20,000 men of 
all classes annually forsake the mercantile sea 
life, our American cousins have been going 
ahead with characteristic despatch 
In "the United States the lessoDS of the TUanU have 
not been wasted. A new Sbippina Act has already 
passed the of Representatives, and nPw only 

awaits the sanction of the Senate io be^me law. By it 
a limit is placed on the working hours of seamen, and 
test from all unnecessary work is aecured to them on • 
Sundays and legal holidays while fn harbour. It coiltlCa 
them to claim at any time as an absolute right the pay* 


^ I 


ment of one-half of the wages that ate already earned. 

It provides that the steerages appropriated to the crew 
must be duly constructed, lighted, heated, and ventilated, 
that every vessel having a deck-crew of more than twenty 
men must have at least one light, clean washing-place, 
properly heated, with one washing-outfit for every two 
men : and that a separate washmg-place must lx pro¬ 
vided for hremen large enough to accommodate ooe-siztb 
of them at the same time, and equipped with a hot and 
cold water supply and wiUi washtubs, sinks, and shower- 
baths It also provides that every passenger ship must 
have a sufficient crew to man each lifeboat, and that 
every ship, whether steam or sailing, must carry in her 
crew a boy or boy* who are citizens of the United States. 
The food in ,United States ships is already so good and 
varied that no legislation for its improvement is neces¬ 
sary. These quotations do not exhaust the provisions of 
the new Act. 

THE CORRUGATED SHIP. 

The latest idea in naval architecture is the cor¬ 
rugated ship, and credit is due for the discovery 
to Mr. Arthur H. Haver, of the Monitor Cor¬ 
poration. Captain G. S. Macllwaine, R.N., in 
an article on corrugated ships in The Journal of 
the Royal United Service Institution, says that 
if he is right the birth of the corrugated idea 
means nothing short of a revolution in the build¬ 
ing of the ship, whether pleasure, life saving, 
mercantile, or Imperial. 

The corrugated ship differs from the plain ship 
in that she has two corrugations, or projections, 
running in a fore and aft direction below the 
load line. From the top of the upper corrugation 
to the bottom of the lower is thirlecn feet three, 
the groove between may be said to be of similar 
dimensions £o the corrugations. From the inner 
edges of the frames the corrugations project 
twenty-two inches; they taper forward and aft 
until they merge into the normal form of the 
ship’s ends. It is not to be understood that any 
sort of corrugations will suit any ship, <k that no 
more than two will be carried; experiments are 
necessary until the most suitable form is dis¬ 
covered. The claims of the corrugated ship 
have been tested and proved. Boats are afloat 
designed on this principle. The claims are : (Jl 
That she is stronger than the plain ship. (2) 
That she is steadier at sea and that her stability 
is greater. (3) That vibration is much reduc^. 

(4) That though her tonnage remains the same ,* 
her capacity for. cargo, both bulk and weight, 
has increased; that her construction facilitates 
the handling of cargo in her holds; that her cost 
of construction is no greater, and in time will 
probably be less, than that of a plain ghip. fs) * 
That she is handier, answers her helm more 
quickly. (6) That she is faster for the same 
horse-power, or more economical in fuel for the 
same speed. - " . 
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, ’ JLEADING ARTraCLES IN THE KEVIEWS. 

RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS AND PERSONAGES. 


THE DIVORCE REPORT, 

An Appeal to the Bishops. 

Bishop Welldon, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century, advises Churchmen not to fly into a 
panic over the Majority report, but to make a 
serious and active use of the years which must 
elapse before legislation is possible in order to 
crystallise public opinion in support of the Chris¬ 
tian conception of holy matrimony. The Bishop 
would allow the one exception to the otherwise 
Indissoluble nature of marriage which is 
generally held to rest on the authority of Christ 
Himself. The duty of the Church is in legis¬ 
lating for her own sons and daughters to stand 
dehnitcly and finally on the authority of her 
Divine bounder. She must also call upon Chris- 
ti.ins to suffer hardship for the good of the Slate 
and of the Church. The Church, he thinks, 
ought to allow the religious re-marriage of the 
inAicent divorced man or woman, but should 
absolutely debar from Christian marriage any 
guilty divorced person. The Bishop remarks 
that the majority have strangely ignored the 
ambiguous position of the child whose parents 
are divorced. He urges that the Episcopate as 
a whole ought to art as a Cabinet acts, by 
adopting a definite policy on this grave 
question. 

MR. w. s. LILLY’S VIEWS. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly contributes to the Nineteenth 
(entury a lugubrious and slightly venomous 
paper on “ The Passing of Marriage.” He finds 
the suggestions of the leport as a furtfier proof 
of the current “ prurient and pestilential 
individualism, the direct outcome of the Rous¬ 
seau philosophy.” He declares that the re-crea¬ 
tion of marriage was part of the work of the 
Author of Christianity, Who revealed to the 
ancient tvorld the virtue of purity. The degrada¬ 
tion of family life is a part of the general moral 
degradation which ensued in the Eastern Church 
on its separation from "the centre of unity.” 
TJie* so-called Reformation w'as a great assertion 
of individualism, with consequent slackening of 
the marriage tie. 

• AMERIC.\N EXCUSES FOR DIVORCE. 

• Divorce "has been most rampant in those parts 
•of the United States where - the dissidence of 
dissent and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion ” have been most fully realised, in the 
commonwealths founded by Pgritans and tfieir 
, de^ndants. Of these Mr. Lilly says:— 

If th« m»tter were not so grave, the causes for which 
the marriage tie may there be dissolved might be re¬ 
garded as admirable fooling. It has been held in the 
Courts of that country to be cruelty suCScient to warrant 
^lurh diiMdutibn.whfn a man would not cut his toen.iils, 


and in consequence scratched bit wife every night; when 
he accused her sister of stealing, thereby severely 
wounding the feelings of his spouse; when he persisted 
in the use of tobacco, thereby aggravating her sick head¬ 
aches ; and 1 saw a case menlioued ihe other day, in one 
of the public prints, where a man succeeded to divorcing 
his wife on ilie ground that she bad taken his artificial 
teeth and worn them herself. 

Mr. Lilly declares that the adoption of the 
proposals of the majority of the Commissioners 
would prove to be the beginning of the end of 
holy matrimony. 

A CURIOUS CRITICISM. 

Mr. Lilly, who has hitherto represented the 
Catholic standpoint, may, it is to be hoped, be 
regarded as speaking for himself when he 
objects to the profiosal that the sexes should be 
placed upon an equality in the matter of 
adultery. He says : — 

It appears lo me that this new is untenable both on 
phvsiological and on practical grounds I do not deny 
that adultery in a man is as unethical as in a woman. 
But I do maintain that from the sociological point of 
view It IS of far less moment It appears to me absolute 
nonsense—or perhaps yickening cant would be a better 
description—to ignore the ditlerencc between the two 
sexes in respett of the erotic instinct Man by his very 
nature inclines to polygamy Woman to monogamy 

Mr. Lilly may speak for himself. He need 
not bring a ratling accusation against man in 
general. Least of all should he disparage any 
endeavour to assert the Christian law of chastity 
as equally binding on both sexes. 

GENESIS UP TO DATE. 

The story of the coming of man is told in thd 
modern language of evolution by H. M. Wallis 
(Ashton Hilliers) in the Nineteenth Century. He 
says :— 

rh« concurretit testimonies of eye, ear, and nose point 
us back to a nocturnal quadruped peering short-sightedly 
and mterrogatmg every tainted twig and Sake of bark 
with his pointed muzzle, bis great flexible, ever-movipg 
ears mc«inwhile guaranteeing bis safety Racial advance 
was impossible along these lines The creature had 
specialised to its limit as a lemuroid . a heritage awaited 
him—upon conditions he must descend from his branch, 
hunt by day, develop his eyes and hind limbs. 

Once upon the ground, and io daylight, the compara- 
tive values of bis senses shijjted : eyes were trumps : the 
nose gives no warning of a wheeling eagle . he began to 
detect silent and scentless enemies from afar. His eyes 
which had been mirrolMxipes became telescopes, but asked 
for a clear held. Finding bis prone posture a drawback, 
and that herbage blocked bis outlook, he began to lift 
hifi forequarters and then to go erect, not commeremg 
with the skies as yet, but for the same reason that whip 
at the covert-comer rises in his stirrups to view the fox 
away. But a nose habitually carried five feet from the 
ground lost 50 per cent, of its sense impressions, and 
grew careless and inaccurate. As it diminished in im¬ 
portance the muule shortened. Meanwhile the negt^teid 
* ear was growing compamdvely untrustworthy; the 
mu<ic)es for erecting it were weakening, its eoack 





drooped, .railed npba itrolf ud fbrsnfc. Tte,. iu- 
pierdnc were growing diRriminatiag, reee|>tive: 
the ^rgin behind them enlarged in response to novel 
needs. Fretb improMions bitd lo be stored : the cranium 
rose leaving the ears below if. The fore limbs, liberated 
?' by new erect attitude, armed themselves with stafi 
eAd stone. The teeth ceased to be weapons, and dimin- 
' ished in site. The jaw shortened and weakened, its en¬ 
feebled muscles relaxed their pressure upon the cranium, 
>etminiag the brain to broaden. The mouth no longer 
. went to its food, the food was brought to the mouth, and 
the bead, released from sordid duties, was held con¬ 
tinually erect, and became more and more the watch- 
tower of the sentinel eyes. 

Step by step, with long pauses and periods of almost 
imperceptible progression, the transition was eSected 
■ from a nocturnal, purblind, wide-eared, spider-armed, 
•nufRing, timorous, quadrumanous tree-dweller to the 
up-standing Pithecanthfotus ereclus, the lowest form 
of humanity of which we have any fossil evidence at 
‘ present. This way, at least, the phenomena seem to 
point. 

“ But, the writer p6ints out, an arboreal animal 
' would never have left the trees while there was 
forest to home him, and goes on to surmise that 
physical changes in the surface of the land had 
broken up the continuous forest area. The next 
a.scent registered by fossils is the Nuremberg 
man, hulking and heavy-jawed, with limited 
■t powers of speech if the jaw is rightly inter¬ 
preted :— 

For some purpose inscrutable, the Master of Life 
seems to have singled out from His brute children (and 
among them were beasts stately and buge and terrible to 
see) one that was meanly aspected, skulking, blinking, 
and small. “ Behold your future master. . . . Do 
yogi worst 1 ” Since then has not the Lord God in very 
sooth pushed His creature across the waste places of His 
world? Stern-faced angels. Hunger and Fear, paced 
behind the wanderer, warning him on from this and 
from that green resting-place along dwindling vistas of 
littU centuries, while unnamed constellations changed 
above him and unsailed oceans deepened and dried. 
... The head of the column pushed on, touched its 
goal—Manhood; the beast has become human. 

QUAINT MEMORIES OF OLD 
LONDON. 

In the Treoiury Mr. Frederick Rogers, the 
welHcnown organiser of the Old Age Pensions 
movement, begins his reminiscences of sixty 
years. Bom in Whitechapel, starting work at 
i ten yeaes of age, serving ^ a sandwich-boy, Mr. 
Regers had in early life a first-hand acquaint¬ 
ance with the streets of tondon. 


perton biified *as engagsd tob* it:; 

a guard of m«i of the kind who were ealM . butli«s'_ 
walked on either side of the women, to pr<Fei**r-wo M 
WOT said—Hiay bckC^iioC ot-stooc-tbrowidg diH'Ute pwl • / 
the virtuous matroos oi the aei^hbourhood through which ^ . 
the procession passed. 


onnt.ir itwriiTiouB. 


Mr. Rogers also gives his recollections of a _ 
public execution. He says:— ' , 

The shouting, half-drunken crowd, the great blo^- 
structure in its midst, the solemn notes of the death-bell', 
tte loar of execration that greeted the wtetchod creature 
who came out to die, the quivering, struijgliDg thing 
that a moment later was swinging in the aw, and, but 
for the twitching limbs and the working in and out of 
the hands, bearing little semblance to acythiog humra, 
all combined to form a picture horrible and degrading 
to all who witnessed it. The Evangelical preacher was 
there to improve the occasion and to distribute tracts, 
and at one hanging—not that of Mullins—-I saw General 
Booth (then the Rev. William Booth, and not then the 
bead of the Salvation Army) holding a prayer meeting 
under the scaffold. 

Mr. Rogers adds that he was under the gal¬ 
lows of the last man hanged at the Old Bailey in 
public, and there was no great crowd at that 
hanging. The law for making executims 
private came at the right moment of public feel¬ 
ing. The reminiscences promise to be as . 
valuable as they are readable. 


THE BIOGRAPHIC ELECT. 

Sir Sidney Lee, in the Nineteenth Century, 
writes of the completion of the second supple¬ 
ment of the Dictionary of National Biography. 
He says that he is the sole survivor of the band 
of active organisers who set the Dictionary on 
its road nearly thirty years ago. None has 
shared th£ whole of that experience w^ith him. 

ONE IN FOUR THOUSAND ! 

Of the proportion of selection he says :— 

The sew volumes mamtais the former statistical pro- 
portioos betwees the persons commemorated and the 
general population. The number of new names amounts 
to 1,63s, bringing the tale of memoirs in the whple work 
to S>> 7 SIS. Each of the last eleven years yields iso 
recruits, and they come as before from all parts of the 
United Kingdom and of the British Empire. The tables 
of the aggregate wnual mortality for the prpscikMtd 
period show that, of every 4,000 persona wlw die^ at 
adult age, one finds a place in the national biographic 
record. The some ratio of distinetkm (i; 4,000) pre¬ 
vailed through the pinetfeenth century according to the 
Dictionary’s previous standards. 


A prostitute’s I THEIR LONOEAT^ , , - 

One pathetic cuStom of East London recalls A ourlous relation betweien celebrity-i aad; • 
tbe* time when even the outcast bad'ber palille longuevity is pointed out. Sir Sidney says 

reoognition. HesayS:— , - - Of the 1,63s men and women oommembtate'd tbore, 

Wbea ooe of the tUtei^ood of Rafiab idied wai almpct all of whom have fiven proof of mental 
fapaxual tor her comrades to give her a.funeral simiUr ^ and were fairly tucsessful in .affairs of the. world,, 
that given to^me whom death prevented Irofn heooming the average length of life approaches seventy yeais. • 

a'lnide. A bears-, surmounted with white.fjeadsers bote. Hedfly four hundred, indeed, died after theh b^gUieih 
Tint ooAn, and as many of her sisters nt rated foliosedbirthday, and ot these fcmr .were cetUenarlans. It raSnot 
U douples to the grave. They wrae mu in'dui ^d be unfair to eonelndt ibnt austnined liiMleehial efforTls 
hlifeoas olaek hoods nnd acoeves, bat'ifiidte yiljben's ' no bar etther.to idagevHy or to a tearanaUe sneasqye sH 
oroainehted them, s» would have been fibe case 'if the happiness in the ooai'e of life's pil^nuigs. 







GENERA ROOTH-Hill 
■APPRfeClATION BY W. 4 STEAD. 

' \yiTH his wonted sympathy and foresi|pht, the 
founder of this Rbvibw was one of the,very first 
10 recogpoise potentialities of the Salvation 
Army* and his tribute to General Booth which 
appears in The Fortnightly Review will be read 
wlih universal interest. 

Mr. Stead enjoyed the General’s continued 
friendship for thirty years and rendered the 
Army yeoman’s service in many a fight, and the 
estimate is the result of an unusual intimacy 
between two men remarkable for«their daring 
initiative and total disregard of the petty 
coOventicms. . 

The little sketch was penned some time before 
the General’s death and its value lies in the 
frank criticism of a friend who was a comrade 
and critic both. 

Of the aged General Mr. Stead writes : — 

He is the man who has been seen by the greatest 
number of human eyes, whose voice has been heard by 
the greatest number of human ears, and who has 
appealed to a greater number of human hearts, in a 
greater number of countries and continents, not only 
than any man now alive, but—thanks to the facilities 
of modern travel—than any man who has ever lived 
upon this planet. That in itself is a unique distinction. 
But when we have to add to this that he has called into 
being devoted companies of men and women in fifty- 
four different courttries and colonies, and that he has 
done all this without any advantage of wealth, station, 
patronage, or education, enough has been said to justify 
the claim that in many respects General Booth is the 
most remarkable man living. 

Many jibed at the Calvinistic quality of the 
General’s creed, and Mr. Stead turns the point 
with characteristic skill:— 

We may dislike his theology—the wors^ we think of 
it, the more our wonder should increase that a man so 
handicapped tbotfid have done so much. We may 
criticise’his methods, but the more faulty his tactics the 
more amazing the results which he has achieved. We 
may doubt the permanence of his work, but it has at 
least come into existence, and the man who builds even 
a mud hovel on solid earth is greater than he whose airy 
castles of the imagination never materialise themselves 
(hto actual reality. 

It would be impossible to calculate the 
influences which have run the wide world round 

. as a result of General Booth’s intrepid catn- 

• paifiti, but to Mr. Stead, at least, heVas a con¬ 
stant inspiration:— 

Ay im (nokoiplt .of what one man oan ,db,. Uitaided 
save by bis sirife, in the face of overwhelming obsKtcles, 
the eateet of Gwettl Booth forms one of ffie inost 

* iasgiring tad eneouraBfaiB stories of our tiiiiil. Bw 
what mta has 4 m« am can do. General Bkmth .has 
widanad ««« l osneeption of the possible. He has 
strepBtheaM puy confideaee in the infinite poteatUiIltMt 
of m'.bidtyUiM. Aad Jf ocily for that he deserves* 

« uA1«k 'H^jdtad.the gratitude «f maidcted. 


FROM ‘‘DEVIL” TO ARCMMJOR'fJ 

ThB work and personality of Gosmo Gordtm 
Lang are delightfully sketched by Charies D.- 
Michel in the December Sunday At Home. 1 
The Archbishop at the outset of his careejr, afttar : 
leaving Oxford, went up to London and b^ao f 
to read for the Bar, “devilling,” as the term .S 
is, for Mr. W. S. Robson, now Lord Robson, ',‘v 
In this connection there is a story worth repeats - -t 
ing. Not long ago Dr. Lang found himsdf'oh ; 
the platform at a public meeting side by side 
with h'ls old legal chief, and the humour of the- 
situation suddenly struck him. “ Isn't it 
strange, Robson,” he whispered, "that yo»r';i^ 
former ‘ devil ’ should now be your Arch- 
bishop?” 

His first curacy was at Leeds, and when 
went there he found the assistant clergy itvisg 
in isolated lodgings at some distance from their , S 
work; but before he had been six montlw i ■ 
amongst them he had induced four of his urnnar-;, 
ried brethren to join him in starting a cler^ 
house in the very midst of the parish 

The place selected was a disreputable public-home, -^1 
a well-known resort ^ thieves and other bad charoctcTE, 
which had lost its licence on account of the disorderly 
way in which it had been conducted. This was rented, 
and suitably fitted up for its new purpose. The lap-' • 
room was transformed into a dining-room, with the bar - ’] 
as a sideboard, and the bottling-room b«ame a IHtle •'; 
private chapel. Here the five clergy lived, and under’ ’i 
the direction of their energetic young colleague, the rme- V-’f 
time resort of thieves became a veritable hbuae of - 5 j 
prayer, and rooms that had resounded with oaths and I; 
curses rang with songs and praises. The influence s»f- .;.l 
the clergy after they had taken up their abode in IhSi i yi 
centre and citadel of sin increased rnofcoii'.ly, so much’ 
so that it soon became necessary to lurid a new clergy 
house, and the old one was turned into a boys’ club. 4 


THE LATE ANDREW LANG. ,1 

The late Mr. Andrew Lang fitly receivag 
Folklore a number ■of tributes to his distinctions 
as folklorist and critic. The tributes are to ' 
English, German and French. The prinolpBl ’ 
memortai notice is by Mr. Edward Clodd, who 5; 
says:— '.j. 

It is, then, in his original contributions toWardt-ibe 
supersession of the philological by the anthropological 
method of interpretation tl^t the folklorist and the com- 4 
parative mythologist owe Andrew Lang an incalculable '’lii 
debt. And there it warrant for the belief that he would- it 
have accepted in this TecognitinD the most welcome tribute,'-’’ 
to the abiding features of his life-work. ’ lii 

. ■ . ... .. .. . . - 

ThB character of two very different person* S 
long dead is discussed in the Nineteenth Centuey.^,:^Ki 
Rev. Dr. Muiray drfends Cromwell at Droghe^ 
from monstre^ charges, and Lady Helen Gc^ 
ham glorifies Montrose as one who elected to 
low “ the hcrok for earth too hard." '■■ . ■i.?' 
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THS RlnnEW OF ItEVIEWS. 


rr THE CONCORDIA MOVEMENT. 

i This movement is explained in the Oriental 
Review by its originator, Mr. Naruse, Presi- 
t, < 5 ent of the Woman’s Uniiversity, Tokio, He 
. begins by stating that the Concordia movement 
is founded upon the belief :— 

[■' yirat, that different rehgicns, different creeds, and 
ft ' dlHerent ethical teachings, though conflicting m minur 

> points, are similar to one another m esbenital points, 

[ such as seeking after Truth and higher spiritual life; 
i secondly, that though ^ankiod is divided into diilerent 
I races, atiU there is a common ground upon which each 
f 4 race can understand and sympathise with the charac* 

v terisUCs of others; thirdly, though the nations of the 
[5." world to-day seem to have conflicting interests on 

> various problems, they can find, if they try and 
I- thoroughly understand one another, a way by which each 
i>i o^tioc might promote its welfare and prosperity without 
1 coming to actual clash with others. The movement u an 
^ attempt to discover and promote the point of concord 
i between diflerent religions, different races, and diiferent 

nations. 

' Naruse says it is a human weakness that 

belittles concord and magnifies discord. People 
quarrel on matters of small importance and 
L/ forget great common interests. When reJi- 
v gionists dispute about rituals they are forgetting 
that they^ worship the same God. When 
- ^ nations fight they do more harm to themselves 
than to their enemy. Why not stop these use¬ 
less conflicts and urge mankind on the common 
road of enlightenment and prosperity? 

* Japan’s leading men are enthusiastic about 
the movement, and the Japan Times, discussing 
the inaugural meeting, said ;— 

At the meeting it developed, we are told, that all 
present agreed on three points. To btate them m our own 
words—Truth is one, though ways may differ of arriving 
at it, and all should unite in upholding the truth, by 
waiving differences of the ways. (2) The existing peace 
movements, good in their way, are inclined to be material¬ 
istic m their objects, as may be seen in the propaganda 
for disarmament or limitation of armament, for arbitra- 
ti<m or for vnternatipnal economic harmony. It is 
^ desirable, in these circumstances, that a way be found to 
introduce a spiritual or ethical influence as a basts for 
regulating international relations. (3) It is most im- 
' portaot to study how peace and fairness may best be 
i maintained in places where international or interracial 
interests come in contact with one another, as »n the 
case of Hawaii, the Philippines, some parts of China, 
k etc. 

r 

• ' “ It is ominous that the most popular cham- 

' pion of orthodoxy should be reduced to a 
* firework display of paradox, as if the very idea 
of orthodoxy being defensible were the most 
' startling of jokes. Not so did St. Thomas, not 
f -so did the Cardinal of St. George proceed.” So 
^'\8ays £sm6 Wingfield-Stratford in the Oxford 
and Cambridge Review in a heavy tirade against 
' "words without knowledge.” Poor Mr. 
Chesterton! 


SCIENCE AND .ISLAM.- 

In the Hindustan Review Shaikh /erozud- 
din Murad, MSc.B.A., M.A.S.I., shows how 
Islam has kept alight through the ages the 
torch of knowledge. Algebra is a result of the 
fertility of Moslem intellect. The work of Geber 
in chemistry is also well known to all. The 
Caliph Mansur and, in fact, several other Musal- 
man rulers were fond of science; they had 
observatories built for themselves. Charle¬ 
magne is said to have received a unique pre¬ 
sent from die Musalmans. It was a clock with 
twelve doors, and at the lapse of an hour a 
horseman came out of each door, and this 
indicated the time of the day. Astronomy 
was specially studied by the Musalmans, and 
measurements of the diameter of the earth were 
made in the day of Mansur by the simple 
method of determining the difference of altitude 
of the Polar Star by moving through a known 
distance. The numerals called Arabic numbers- 
are a standing monument of the .scientific 
eminence of the early Musalmans. If we con¬ 
template for a moment the utility of this 
numerical notation, and compare its simplicity 
with the cumbersome details of the earlier nota¬ 
tions which it has supplanted, and again ponder 
over the fact that the Arabic system erf numeri¬ 
cal notation has not been Improved upon even 
in these days of change and progress, the debt 
which the world owes to the scientific spirit of 
the early Musalmans cannot be overstated, and 
we see that Dr. Wallace has deservedly put it 
as one of the greatest achievements of man in 
the history of civilisation. 


As in New Testament criticism, so in Penta- 
tcuchal criticism, Johannes Dahse, in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra for October, declares a*’back- 
ward movement has set in, “ and it is possible 
that again in the future a greater portion of the 
Pentateuch than formerly will be ascribed to 
the time of Moses or to the oldest times bf. 
Israel.” 


Is Good Friday a Mistake?— Dean Haggard, 
of Iowa, discusses in the Bibliotheca SaerJkor 
October the problems of the Passion Week. 
He declares that the day of the Crucifixion was 
not Friday, but Thursday j that the Sabbath 
which fell between the buna! and resurrection 
was double—48 hours in length. ” These 
double Sabbaths were frequent and well-known 
to the Jews,” thongh as a rule entirely over¬ 
looked by all classes of modern cornmentatorn. 



Leading Aewci^s'in the Reviews. 


m 

% SOCIAL QUESTIONS FAR AND NEAR. ^ 


BETTER THAN INDUSTRIAL 
AKBITRATIO.V. 

Under this title Hugh H. Lusk, in The 
Forum, gives a masterly review of the industrial 
situation to-day. He also submits a remedy. 
As he points out, the essential defect of arbitra¬ 
tion as a cure for industrial disputes is that it is 
necessarily governed by a spirit, not of absolute 
justice, but of temporary compromise. A law 
that is founded on the radical truth that labour 
in all trades is of necessity the partner of capital 
embarked in those trades, and provides that the 
partnership shall be acknowledged and acted on 
by a sharing of profits, would have the valuable 
quality of permanency, as well as the sanction 
of justice. He says :— 

The difficulties m the w.iy of friming a law to give 
effect to such a principle are by no me.xns so serious as 
might be imagined The workers, it may be said, 
would, of course, dcmind wages, so that the 
capitalist who found the money to pay them would 
be forced to take all the risk, and at the best to get 
only a part of the profit This, it ma\ be admitted, has 
m It an element of truth, but is very fir from being the 
whole truth It is really a part of the old idea that the 
men whose skill and energy must be relied on to do the 
work are, after all, only tools, to be used and treated like 
any of the merely mechanical marhincrv of the trade 
The idea was, of course, alwa^s a mistaken as well as a 
selfish one, it is now something more—it is impracticable. 
] 3 ut even from this point of siew the principle can be 
accepted If it is said tint wages must be paid, whether 
the business pays or not, it is equallv true that the 
machinery used in the production of the miniifacture must 
be maintained and new improvements must be added 
whether the market for the product is good dV bad The 
wage earner is at least as ncressarv a (ondilion of suctcss 
as the machinery, and both must be kept in working order 
as the first essential condition of successful business 
Hitherto this condition has been admittei^ grudgingly, 
but nothing more has been admitted; and it is here that 
reform becomes not onl> necessary but profitable. The 
worker ^ust live and not only so, he must live in such 
a condition as will enable him to do efficient work. 


FEEDING NECESSITOUS 
CHILDREN. 

How Paris Heats London. 

In School Hygiene George Rainey contrasts 
the French and the English method of caring for 
the necessitous child. In London we feed 
grudgingly, and we supply food to children who 
are so poorly clad that in cold \v cither much of 
the benefit derived from the mc.-il is lost. In 
Paris they set out with the definite objett of 
souring the efficiency of the child at all costs, 
and money is spent ungrudgingly to promote it. 
Where it is found that food alone does not 
suffice, clothing is added, and, backed by the, 
authority ol.the State, the schools insist'that it 
shall be kept clean and mended. For ;^^3S,ooo 


per year, working on, the experience of the ^ 
French, we could abolish rags in London, supply 
the children with meals, clothing, linen, boats, 
and proper medical inspection. Mr. Rainey 
shows in this article the full working of the 
system, and he draws a pleasant picture of 
dinner at one of the Paris schools :— 

I watched the bo>s assemble for dianer in the dining ^ 
hall, which forms part of the school building, and in* 
spected a batdh of about forty as they hied by. Every boy 
had good boots; tkeir clothing was clean and tidy, and 
they were expected to keep it so To protect it each boy 
IS compelled to fasten a napkin in at the front of bia ^ 

collar before be sits down at table. I walked down the^ 
lines as they sat at dinner and was much struck with 
appe.irance, they uot only looked well cared for, but alert 
and vigorous, and it must be remembered that with few 
exceptions they corresponded to the necessitous cbildr^^ 
of the London slum. The menu that day n^isted o| 
soup, macaroni, and roast leg of mutton, each portion 
being charged one halfpenny to those who pay; the -toiqn * 
IS served very hot and looked quite satisfying at the priclU' 

The basin is so constructed that the plate contaioing tbO* 
second portion fits over it very cleverly and keeps the con¬ 
tents warm 1 was invited to taste the meat and 
macaroni; the latter was excellent, and was fried vo some 
kind of fat Ibe meal is cut into small cubes, so that it ' 
may be eaten with a spoon, and is rightly served out 
separately in exact quantities—35 grm to each boy, 30 to 
a girl, and 25 to an infant. A master dined with the 
bo>s, apparently sharing their food, and perfect order 
and discipline prevailed The meal, I noticed, was eaten 
leisurely and not gobbled after the London fashion. 

FOR COMFORT AND GLADNESS. ‘ 

We come again to you with our appeal on 
behalf oi the poor children of Walworth, for 
comfort and gl.idncss at Christmastime. To the 
poor, who have so little, a little extra means so 
much. And surely we who hail the anniversary 
of the coming of the Christ-Child cannot haVe 
much of the Christmas spirit if we grudge to 
those who suffer from lack of the common neces¬ 
saries of life something which shall bring them in 
tune with the message of the Christmas bells. 

The warmth of a cheerful fire, the comfort of an 
adequate me.il, the little gift “ of her very own ” 
that makes so much of gladness to the child who 
has nothing : all these we want to gjve this 
Christmas, as ever. Think of what the gift of a ' 
toy means to a child V ho has nothing of her 
own ! Orfly the other day wc found a class of 
forty children, only seven of whom possessed one < 
single toy. Will you help to bring some of the , 
gladness that the Christmastide should, bring 
into these dreary homes? Though so bare, * ^ 
many of them, of all material comfort, yet, too, T 
they are rich in self-sacrifice and love and brave, 
patient courage. Will you help to make the bur- ' 
den lighter for them? The Warden, F. Herbert 
Stead, Browning Hall, Walworth, &E., will hiev'-i 
glad to receive your gifts. • 




V: T 

{The Policy of the Foreign Office Is, of course, kept • 

-irikeftdihil secret from the Labourer. His unimportant 
''' ''fttnctlon is to pay the cost in blood and burdens i case 
of War.) 

Trb Sphihx : " Why cudgel your poor brain with my secret ? 
• Be patiant, and one day, doubtless, bpon your own hearth* 
stone you will find the solution—in bombs and bloody 
Buffisrlng." 


B'xkcutionbu AsguiTH (hscetlously). Don't be nervous; 
just put your head in here, and we’ll do the rest. 'Twill be all 
over in a second. Isn't it a grand thing to follow your peers ? ” 
Assistant John. '' I wish Henry would put on a little more 
speed ; we've several cartloads yet.” 

[During the Land Purchase debate the Oi^sitioa obstruction 
and time-delaying methods of bringing forward innumerable 
amendments to every motion failed, owing to the steady appli¬ 
cation of the guillotine, sheaves of amendments disappearing 
at each sweep.] 










Awlctis IRiaviEws. ' 



tHE IjfAIRIEST RACE ON EARTH. 

Tils Abu is said to be to Ja^a what the 
North-Aitierkan Indian is to the United States. 
Ill the Japan Magazine these relics of a fierce 
and savage past are the subject of "an illustrated 
article. 

The author says that the Ainu of Yezo Still 
preserves his Swarthy hirsute appearance and 
his vigorous sinewy physique. TTie hair among 
both men and women hangs down about the 
shoulders, and the beards of the men, patri- 
• archal-like, sweep the breast. The Ainu are 
regarded as the most hairy mortals on earth. 
As among most semi-civilised people, tbn women 
do a great part of the labour. An Ainu woman 
regards it as a supreme honour if she is able to 
support her husband. Many of the Ainu are 
polygamists, some having even ten wives. The 
original wife is regarded as the real wife. She 
lives with the husband, the others being more in 
the position of servants, and usually occupying 
separate houses. On certain auspicious Occa¬ 
sions, such as a big bear feast, all a man’s 
wives come together and work in perfect har¬ 
mony for the happiness of the family. When 
two of a man’s wives meet by the way they show 
affection by grasping hands warmly and by pat¬ 
ting each other on the shoulder. The reason for 
polygamy among the Ainu is not sexual or for 
the sake of children, but chiefly to make a home 
for woman, who otherwise would be without 
shelter. One man had a wife at various places 
across a wide stretch of country, else on his 
numerous travels he would have no one to take 
him in and put him up for the night. Some 
women when left orphans, or fatherless, with a 
poor mother or relative to support, have men 
marry them as protectors. In fact,'’ the more 
wives a man has the more rich and powerful he 
becomes in the community. 

The Ainu has been long noted for his wine- 
bibbing proclivities. His favourite drink is 
sake, and the Ainu tribes have been more deci¬ 
mated by drunkenness than disease. In their 
cbid climate and uncomfortable houses there is 
much temptation to warm up on strong drink. 
The Japanese Government is exerting all its 
influence in the direction of making ine tribes- 
temperate, and increasing their birth-rate; but 
h^fts of intemperance are"very difficult to break. 
Like the aborigines of other lands, the Ainu are 
gradually decreasing. If they keep on dwind¬ 
ling as.at present, in time they will become 
entinct. ^ The present population is about 15,000. 
Everything possible is being done for them by 
way of education, and some of them have done 
well at school, just ks well as the Japanese. ■ 
Tlwfs are |H#fh„i»clk»ol teachers^ Ainu soWkrs, 
a* «efl «• ffijsoy, mf^ligent .and educated Ainu 



citizens. During the war with Russia the iUnn 
recruits and officers did as faithful and efficient 
service for the Empire as those from any other 
section of the country. They arc a unique race, ^ 
quite different from the Japanese, and the 
Government is doing all it can to protect th^, 
even from themselves, and to prevent them fttun 
deterioration and extinction. 

THE RULE OF THE DEAD IN 
JAPAN. 

In the Japan Magazme for November 
J. Ingram Bryan describes the most unique feo^ ^ 
ture of Japanese life, its unchanging faith in 
the spirits of the dead, and its absolute submis¬ 
sion to their rule :— 

The happioess of the dead depends on the respectful^ 
and loving service of the living, and the happiness of 
the living depends on the due fulfilment of pious duty to 
the dead. That the dead need affection, and that to 
neglect them is cruelty, are among the most sacred is* 
stincts of Japanese life. Accordingly, each h<MBe has tta * 
family altar, its god shelf where are endinned the ^ 
ancestral tablets, before which, every morning and oven> 
mg {he sacred lamp t$ lighted, the family prayers said^ 
and food offered to th« spirits of the departed ones. The 
ancestral ghosts are made happy by these amenities and 
ble&s those w]k> render them Hovering unseen In the 
glow of the shrine lamp, the stirring of whose Same is bat 
the motion of them, they guard the home and watch ovUr 
the welfare of the old domestic circle. Tbeir chief dwUH* 
ing place, however, is m the lettered tablets which at 
times they cap animate as a human body in order to 
succour and console. From their shrines they hear and 
observe all that happens in the house, share family 
joys and sorrows, and delight in the familiar voices ana 
m the geniality of life about them They chiefly delight 
m the daily greetings of the family, and for nourishmeat 
vapour of food contents them To forget them, hr in any 
way to treat them with rude indifference is tbe most im* 
doubted proof of an evil heart They stand for the moral 
experience of the family and nation, and to deny them is 
to deny that, and to violate that is to offend them, and to 
offend them is tbe supreme crime. 

Each Japanese believes himself to be under the 
constant supervision,, of the ancestral ghosts. 
Spirit eyes are watching his every act; sfncit 
ears are listening to every word, to approve or 
blame. The wlwle of life, its thoughts, words, , 
deeds, must be under constant control, as in tbe ^ 
presence of the unseen ;— 

If while in the flesh a Japanese fails, lie can succeed 
by joining the ranks of the %ods Thus voluntary death f 
for some great principle meets the approval of Ji^ianese « 
ethics, and the spuit of the person so offering himself 
attains to godhood, becomes the object of veneration, wd 
is not only made eternally happy by the perpetual homage 
of all future generations, but is enabled to bless posterUy* 
by answering the petitions of those ei^aged in tbe i&nmj 
for which he died. Even a person of no importance may, 
through death, come into the possession of sufwrhumnh ^ 
power, and become capable of oonferrisg benefit or in* 
flicting injury by supernatural means. Th<m8an4s of 
prayeis go Up daily in Japan to the spirits of thoe^ who 
bnve thus offered themselves in sacrifice to the gods. i 
Since the death of Oeneral and Countess Nogi thgsanndt t ' 
have likewise flocked to wordiip At tomte, 
crowds still continue. 
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VAflONIST PLANS AND POLICIES 1 

Fob downrifht assurance " Curio ” may 

• fee recommended for “ honourable mention ” in 

• hiS'article on “ The Crisis and a Retrospect ” 
■appealing in the Fortnightly. The article is not 
strong in argument and starts with the lame 
legend :— 

Once again the possibility of. a silddea fall of the 
Oovernment, and of a new Unionist administration, has 
enteted into the sphere of practical reality. The Govern¬ 
ment has been badly shaken, and has itself admitted 
officially, to terrorise Its supporters into an unwilling 
punctuality, that one more such shaking would prove 
fatal to the patient. 

This is probably very grateful and comforting 
to gossipy clubland, but as a forecast it is poor 
stuff, and is more perverse than pl-ausiblc. 
“Curio” tells us that this “result” is the 
work of three men :— 

The moral decline is due to the lack of popular zeal 
in the country for the causes of Liberalism as shown by 
by-eieetlon after by-electioo, for which Ministers are 
largely indebted to the oratorical brilliancy and un¬ 
tiring energy of Mr. F E Smith, who goes from elec¬ 
tion to election as the perpetual harbinger of victory. 
We have a leader, we have a Chief Whip, we have a 
greet popular orator Hence the Ministerial crisis and 
the imminence of a Ministerial iibdcle 

Then follows a most discursive analysis of the 
great Imperialist campaign of Mr. Chamberlain, 
with sundry reflections on the sinfulness of 

Little Englanders,” but it is all rather cheap, 
for “Curio” is by no means as inexperienced 
ac be pretends, and, while he has no use for 
Radicals, he unblushingly steals the Socialists’ 
thunder when he naively admits that:— 

We do not dunk to-day in the terms in which we 
(hought twelve years ago We have realised that the 
^Mcial and economic conditions of the people of the 
tfnitrd Kingdom take precedence of any other political 
problem, not so much because they are more important 
than any other problem, as because no other problem 
. bon be lolved in a successful manner without the consent 
pf the wdnstrial masses, who demand, and rightly de¬ 
mand, that an jimpire should not be founded on the 
social degradation of the majority of its citizens. 


IS IT SO BAD? / 

The House of Commons is trounced vigor* . 
ously by Mr. Hilaire Belloc in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Review in his last paptfr on 
“ Reform.” All will shortly be up with the 
House of Commons, he evidently thinks. He 
says :— - 

With very tare exceptions a man is returned to the 
House of Commons as the nominee of the Machine, not 
of his constituents; he votes in the House of Commons 
as the Servant of an Executive (existent or prospective) 
which has in its gift Salaries, contracts, jobs, “honours,” 
and professional promotion He is “kept.” 

To the qu«stion “ Is the personnel of the House 
likely to provide a way of escape from the 
steady decadence of the Commons? ” the writer 
answers ;— 

The squires are not enough, the lawyers abound, the 
proiessional gentry are disgusted, the money lenders and 
company promoters are the most vigorous, the mere 
registering voter the commonest at Westminster. And 
all this movement is growing, not failing. The Housh 
of Commons mav exhibit a rally or two as dying things 
will, but dying it is, and that plainly. 

Men m.iy look to permanent officials or great 
employers for an escape. The second means 
plutocracy and the servile state. The Civil Ser¬ 
vice has been not swamped, but gravely “ con¬ 
fused by the sudden addition of a vast body of 
nominated men, all the chief of them the 
creatures of the professional politicians or their 
wealthy advisers.” There is, however, one way 
of escape :— 

Monarchy is still an institution among us The in¬ 
crease in the personal power of the monarch is the one 
real alternative present before the English State to-day 
to the conduct of affairs by organised wealth. 

To the end of increasing the personal power of the 
King should be directed the efforts of those who fear 
most what may be called, in one aspect, plutocracy, in 
another aspect, servitude. 

The writer admits that “ the suggestion is 
violent, and any use of it is in the lasF degree 
improbable." He does not stale what use is to 
be made of the Crown, 


If Unionists intend to reduce this admission 
to terms of effective legislation they will have 
many supporters, but—there is always a but— 
when are they going to formulate the much- 
delayed scheme for Tafiff Reforrri and other 
details of tfieir much-advertised programme? 
One cannot help sympathising with “Curio,” 
for he seems to be m feal deadly earnest:— 

The«« miserable men who call themselves Ministers 
are haTtfljr worth triumphing over. What is worth having 
is the new idea of c^olnt Imperial democracies com- 
hming to develop tbek resources to the utmost possible 
degree. If the next Unionist Administration can com¬ 
pass fpeh an arrapfement one would gladly exchange 
{or such a settlement one’s dreams of twelve years a^o, 
srben Lord Rosebery piped to us and very few would 
heat. Blit first of all fmait Social Reform, for without 
thu Tefmrm there'wi{|, ^ntpire. 


MR. REDMOND’S LOST CHANCE. 

A veBv useful survey, in fbe Round Table, of 
the course of the Irish problem, including tjje 
abortive constitutional conference, says that 
when the issue of the conference was known to • 
be trembling in the balance there was no response 
to the Unionist attitude from Mr. Redmond s— 

Hfd be spokes then and there, it is not easy to see 
how he could have failed to meet with such a response 
from the section of the Unionist Party and from Ike 
greater part of the Unionist Press, as would have given 
him possibly immediate victory, but la any eVent the 
key of the Opposition. As it is, the vrtUer declares, 

“ ir if becoming ibore probable every dajr that before the 
Bill becomes an A«t the country wMl Baiie tu opinr- • 
(unity given H of ptoooonclog an opinion on iu merits.'” 

, 1-1 















FRANCE EAST AN1> ERJ^iNT* 


.-vaissif: ^ 


^ NEW LETTERS BY MARIE 
ANroiNETTE. 

A vEKY interesting contribution tp Uie 
November issues of the Revue de Paris is that 
by M. O, G, de Heidcnstam of a series of letters 
which passed between MMte Antoinette and 
Bamave, and which are now .Jtublished for the 
first time. < 

FERSEK AKD 

Written between Juf;^Siijf EXecenfber, 1791, 
the collection contains ^ort^-four letters un¬ 
signed and in the handwriting of the Queen, 
an^ a like number of letters, also without signa¬ 
ture, in the handwriti;ig of a man, being the 
replies. The replies tff Barhave were dictated 
b> an intermediary, who exposed himself to the 
risk Of having the communications discovered 
• and his handwriting recognised. 

It was the mofrow of the return from 
Varennes. The B.oyal Family had returned to 
Farts acoompanied by Barnavc and two other 
members of the Assemfily, who took it in turn 
to ride in the carriage and g^nard the prisoners. 
The Queen conversed with them, and especially 
, tarith Barnave, during the journey. (|The con¬ 
versation with him took on an intimate and 
almost familiar character, and he promised the 
Queen his assistance and devotion, and she 
assured the young Deputy that she would not 
fail to fihve ixfipurse to his aid in case of need 
Arrived at Paris on June 25, the Queen found 
tlic Assembly agitated and furious, while public 
opinion was accusing the King and Queen of 
- having desired to stir up foreign Ppwers against 
Frani^. The King was treated as a prisoner, 
and the Queen, who was closely watched, rc- 
Bcdved to seek the good offices of her travdlmg 
eoit^ianion. It yfas AOf riie first time she had 
triad to come to terms vs jth the Revedution. On 
, the advice of Fersen she had had interviews with 
Mirabeau and others. Now Fersen, “ the 
faithful knight without fear and without re- 
pfwsch,” was out of France. After having 
’Orgaidsed the flight of tlse sovereign^, he had 
gone to the frontior to prepare'a demonstration 
/. tor them. ^ -.A./ 

* FRANK DEMANnsS^ .1' 

Hiving found her intermedi^^ thjS' Queen 
! IieBtefed into comrnunication witj ’Barnavc, and 
feedsoned on being able later on to tomtounicatc 
the correspondeiaee t« Fersen. jBamave and the 
htfermedinry and others, when referred to In 
'■'ihO tetters, are desagnatwl by numerals. Bar- 
nave’s first reply counsels the King and Queen 
to recognise that the^^wOl of toe people is in 
1 fan^r of toe new Ctwaritutiod, and that the 

^ . i ‘ , 


King, iq otoet ,to tnaiatoin thq toit^ with 
dignity and win confidence and ’'tespeSst, ittuK 
procure great benefits for the nation—<fdf In* 
stance, the return of the imigrii, or at least 
the majority of them, and perform sohie act 
by which to show his recognition of the ftew 
Constitution, and explain in the clearest terms 
his friendly and pacific intentions towards toe 
nation- The whole letter, indeed, is a most 
frank and outspoken programme of conduct 
and policy. But the demands were simply 
impossible 

On August 5 Barnave was still more candid. 
He told the Queen not to forget that it was she 
alone who could dispose of her destiny, that the 
moipents were decisive, and, above all, that she 
must not place her conduct and her hopes in 
two different systems, but that everything she 
did must be clear and not give rise to different ^ 
interpretations- 

RECRET INTERVIEWS. 

The Constitution having finally been accepted 
by the King, the Assembly decreed the abolition 
of all proceedings rdlating to the flight of the 
King. On S^tember 25 the Queen writes 
asking the Assembly to say very definitely that 
the King has all the rights which the Con¬ 
stitution he has accepted and promised to 
maintain owes to h'm On many occasions the 
Queen expressed to her advisers a desire to see 
them and explain her ideas personally to them, 
and th^ also had a similar desire. But they 
were afraid Of compromising themselves and 
being discredited by the Assembly, should it be 
discovered that they saw toe Queen in secret 
and directed the policy of the Court. Neverthe¬ 
less, a meeting was planned, but somehow it 
miscarried. The Queen waited in her room, 
but there were too many people about. Soon, 
however, a way was found, and eeveral in¬ 
terviews took place. 

THE SCAFFOIto. 

The last letter of the series is dated Decern- ' 
her a8. The Queen, seeing that Barnave was 
leavir^ for Grenoble, recognised the motives 
which prompted him to do it, and remarlted, 
that he would not forget the end of toeir last 
conversation. The departure put an end to toe 
correspondence. A month later Fersen returned 
to Paris- He had been working at Brussels 
and daewhere to arrange a congress of toe 
Powers, and gave up his efforts At the reepiesf* 
p{ toe Queen, To him toe Queen now stmt toe 
correspondence, Bering him to take it away 
acd-pTwerve it. ^ one could ,iwf iP wfiowt 
hands'ft fall, if sBe midaei It 

' V ft ^ V ** t 
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pru 4 entt -Afle a writing in a drawer 
riMMc^ fnveai^ the rriatbns of BartwVft and his 
frianda with the Court. Barnave was arrested 
at Orenoble, and after a year in prison was 
.hrmight before the Revolutionary Tribunal and 
^condemned t» death. Five weeks previously 
Marie Antoinette, too, had mounted the scaffold. 
The letters which have now been published will 
prove, the writer thihks, how wrong is the 
preyailing opinion that the Queen’s relations 
with the Constitutional Party were a comedy 
played to conceal the intrigues of ,the Court 
with the imigris. Such an opinion can har.dly 
be maintained after the publication of this corre¬ 
spondence, so honourable to the memory of the 
unfortunate Queen. 

FRANCE’S NATIONAL PERIL. 

* The Danger of Depopulation. 

In La Revue of November ist Dr. Lowcnthal, 
a member of the Parliamentary Depopulation 
Commission, lias a long article on the Depopula¬ 
tion question. 

1910 AND igil COMPARED. 

The official paper referred to shows a deplor¬ 
able state of things, writes Dr. Lowenthal. The 
year igii compared with igio is characterised 
by the following demographic phenomena :— 

Natality has decreased by i per 1,000 fiS'y per 1,000 
in place of ig'7). 

The number of births has been reduced l)y 33,244 
(74».H4 *n place of 774,358). 

The number of deaths has been increased by 73,206 
(776,983 in place of 703,777), the death-rate t>eing ig'6 
instead of 17'g per 1,000. 

T)ie exces of deaths over birtlu is 34,869 (th place of 
an excess of births over deaths of 70,500). 

France’s lower birth-rate— 

Speaking of natality in particular, the im¬ 
portant fact to note is that the decline is general 
among ail classes, and that it is due to the 
“ parental prudence” so ardently preached in- 
the nineteenth century, and not, says Dr. 
Lowenthal^ to any degeneracy of the race. The 
natality among foreign immigrants In France is 
.equally low, so that the remedy for French 
depopultttion is scarcely to be found in foreign 
imtnigration. In an interesting ta^le tfee nutp^ 
of births per i,ooo inhabitants in^France and in 
other muntries is set out, Hungary headti^gie 


•foO&wmg with 33 , Italy • 3 a‘ 9 , tSermaagr 9^% the 
United Kingddtn- and France I&'y. .This 
rate for fifiuwe %(• ifated to bq the fewest ratd 
wiatered ja mBy.,ni>ttOtry wmcs thc-cceatfeUvof 
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TTtc writyr'riien sets himself to tlwitask of 
covering Whether there 'exists aay cooirection 
between depopulation and rehgion and polirics, 
and concludes that no such connection exists. 
He makes no mention of possible social and 
economic causes. The really serious factor & 
France is that while natality has declined, mor¬ 
tality has increased at a tremendous pace, and 
this increase is more general than the decrease ta 
the birth-rate. France is, indeed, one of the 
countries where people die the most and pro¬ 
create the least. The mortality of children uniter ' 
one year is 175 per 1,000; from i to 4 it is 19 
per 1,000, and from 10 to 19 only 4 per 1,000. 
The infant population for one year in France 
averages 675,000, and the number of deaths of 
infants equals in number the deaths of all per¬ 
sons between i and 19, the different groups oi , 
the latter representing at least 20,000,000 fedi* 
viduals. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER NATIONS. 

The mortality of France, ig'fi per 1,000, is low 
compared with other countries, but it is high 
when taken into account with her natality. Tim 
following table shows the position of countries 
with a natality ranging from 33 to 45 per 
1,000 :— 


Russia ( 1905 ) . 

Natality. 
. 448 

UortaKtY. 

3«'7 

Bulgaria (1009) .. 


» 3*5 

Roumania (1910) . 

4V2 

24-8 

Servia (1010) . 

.. - 39’o 

49-3 ' 

Austria Hungary (igio) 

•• 33’S 

23'8 

Spain (iQio) . 

... . 33 ‘i 

23-8 


The countries with a natality below 33 per • 
1,000 show a lower mortality than that of 
France. The only exception is Italy, whose rate 
of mortality is the same as that of France. In 
New Zealand the natality is given as 26*2 asd 
the mortality as g’y. 

THE ONLY RATIONAL REMEDY. '• ' ! 

In 1882, when Professor Richet uttered a note 1 
of warning about the growing decline 6f tlie 
birth-rate, he quite overlooked the danger of 
exorbitant death-rate. France has al^yjl^J 
squandered her human capital, says Dr^ | 

thal. To fight depopulation she must lower 
excessive mortality to thdt which other countri^'sl 
less favoured by Nature have attained. To.itt* ^ 
crease her natality is 3 chimera scarcely 
able, since all other nations are exper'iencfeg 
lowering of the rate, some in higher propM^bs.J 
than that of France. No country has dotiR'i^''■ 


wine to Bgnt agamst tne ravages ot 
Her salvation lies In an energetic and . 

fight against avoidable disease and premiliERYKf'i 
^eath. and her remedy against the national 
of.depopulatlon is to be found in a 
efgctive orgam«atkin of imblle 'byftene. 













Riwt^w 0? Reviews, 

MUSIC AND ART. 






RELIGIOUS SONGS OF THE 
CAUCASUS. 

A SHORT time ago Madame Eugenie Lineff, a 
Russian teacher of singing and a wdll-known 
folk-song collector, made some investigations 
concerning the sacred folk-music of the 
Molokans (Tiflis), the Doochobors, and the Com¬ 
munity of New Israel. The November Musical 
Times publishes the result of her inquiries con¬ 
cerning the Eloochobors. 

THOU SHALT NOT KILL. 

The word “ Doochobor,” we are told, means 
“ spirit-wrestler,” and the Doochobors are 
people who have been banished to a desolate 
region in the Caucasus for their persistence in 
following the precept of the Bible, “ Thou shalt 
not kill.” They refuse to serve as soldiers. 
During the summer months they have both to 
sow and reap. In these wet mountains only oats 
and barley are usually grown, and the crops 
have to be cut while still green and not above 
one foot high. Yet their wonderful capacity for 
work and their perfect communal organisation 
allow them to live well. They keep cows and 
sell horses and cattle and supply milk to the 
Armenian cheesemakers. Madame Lineff arrived 
on the scene on the eve of their principal festi¬ 
val, June agth, the commemoration day of the 
refusal of the sect to serve in the army. 

BROTHERLY KISSING. 

Early in the morning the people in holiday 
attire started in their fugons (large vans drawn 
by two horses) and formed a procession to the 
sacred cave where Lukeria Vassilievna, for a 
long time one of their leaders, had passed her 
days of meditation. The singing began with the 
eight beatitudes. An elderly woman with a 
strong voice led the verse with deep feeling, and 
then it was taken up by the congregation. This 
Over, the men and women divided .into opposite 
rows, and a new psalm was started and the 
ceremony of kissing began. The first two men, 
haviif^ Shaken hands three times, gave each 
other a brotherly kiss< then they bowed to one 
another and to the women standing opposite. 
The next pair did the same, and the ceremony 
Was continued to the end of the row. Then the 
women performed the same ceremony through¬ 
out, psalm-singing being kept up all the time. 
Madame Lineff. recorded the psalms by*phono- 
.'grapb, and succeeded in getting thirty psalms 
an^ chants in this way. 

SOMBKB MUSIC. 

* The text of the psalms is only partly taken 
; from Holy "Scripture. Composed by several 

k. 


generations of Doochobors, they are sung 
entirely from memory. The life of the sect, full 
of persecution, is reflected in the sombre charac¬ 
ter of their singing. The melody does not flow 
like a folk-tune. Owing to the slowness of the 
tempo, the custom is to spread one syllablejover 
several sounds and to give a peculiar accentua¬ 
tion to the most expressive words. As the sing¬ 
ing progresses, the performance rises from piano 
to an immense crescendo. As an example of 
Doochobor singing, the music of a quasi-reli¬ 
gious chan; is given, entitled “ Are Ye Doves? ” 
The words of the second verse run :— 

We are angels, 

We are archangels, 

From heaven land 
We are the messengers 
We are sent by the Lord 
Over all the world. 

All the wide world 

MR. HAMMEKSTEIN’S 
NEW PLANS. 

To the November number of the American 
edition of the World's Work Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein has contributed an article entitled 
” What I am Trying to Do ” 

He says he is now raising his voice in the 
wilderness of musical America with a view to 
providing opportunities for the greaf natural 
musical talent which exists in America. His plan 
is to cover the United States, and possibly 
Canada, with a network of opera houses. He 
considers his work will be greater than that of 
Mr. Carnegie, who has given library buildings 
and books, and that by giving opera houses and 
music ho will give pleasure and build character 
and make of the world of his children’s 
children a better place in which to live. Mr. 
Hammerstein repeats he has done with London, 
but he has this final ambition to carry the best 
music to the great American public, of whose 
appreciation he feels certain. At any rate, he is 
never discouraged. The article is largely 'aiito- 
biographical, and from it we learn that Mr. 
Hammerstein is a chemist, an engineer, and a 
musician. He plays the flute, the piano, and the 
violin ; and he has composed music of merit. He • 
has already built more theatres than any othef 
man living or dead. His early life was not 
happy. Born at Berlin, he left his home while 
still a boy and sailed for New York in an emi¬ 
grant ship. At New York he learned to njake, 
cigars,' and much of the machinery now used in 
cigar manufacture was his invention. It was 
from the sale of one of his patents that he 
olftiiined the money to start, on his tbesftrlca^ 
enterprises. " 

« 
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. A PAINTER OF. SNOW SCENES. 

Tim Art Mpnographs published by Messrs. 
Virtue have now reached No. 37, and the subject 
of the present issue is Mr. Joseph Farquharson 
and his work. 

. Archdeacon Sinclair, the writer of the letter- 
press, begins by pointing out that there is not 
one of Mr. Farquharson’s pastoral landscapes 
which is not treated from the contemplative point 
of view. His work therefore belongs to two of 
the forms of landscape-painting mentioned by 
^ Ruskin—the pastoral and the contemplative. To 
many people Mr. Farquharson is best known as 
a painter of the snow—“ the poetfy of snow 
either in its suggestion of desolation, or of the 
endurance of peasantry life, or the exquisite 
beauty of rare tints of sun or moon on deep 
snow surfaces and seen through leafless trees.” 
He inherited from his father his devotion to art, 
and on holidays worked in his father’s studio. 

' When he had reached the mature age of twelve 
he was presented with a paini-box of his own, 
and, spurred on by the acquisition, he painted a 
picture the next year and sent it to the Scottish 
Academy. The picture was accepted and hung. 
Some of the excelleni technique of this early 
success was due to the instruction of Mr. Peter 
Graham. For twelve years the boy continued to 
exhibit regularly at the Scottish Academy-, the 
pictures being scenes drawn mainly from his 
Highland home. The snow scenes, it should be 
remembered, often include flocks of sheep, 
admirably grouped. In 1885 Mr. Farquharson 
paid his first visit to Egypt, and the result was a 
series of pictures of life in that country. He nas 
also painted several portraits. The monograph, 
which contains some fifty illustrations of .Vir. 
Farquharson’s work, is a very iiiteresting 
number. 

• PICTURED MUSIC. 

The Christmas issue of the Woman's Maga- 
sine contains a series of coloured reproductions 
from the paintings of Hayward Young. They 
are 4 he painter’s interpretation of his emotions 
on listening to Rachmaninoff’s " Prelude,” 
Mendelssohn’s " Spring Song,” Bach’s ” Fugue 
in G Minor,” and Beethoven’s ” Moonlight 
Sbrtata.” The painter explains them thus :— 

, For years and years I have had a theory and belief 
that the emotions aronsed bv waves of sound could be 
reftistered by an artist who had the rraftsmanship at bis 
finger ends combined with an imaginative temperament. 
Being first and foreinosi an outdoor painter and lover 
of Valiire, 1 find that all good instrumental music has a 
• wogderful and immediate stimulative effect on ray 
imagination; and according to the form of music I am 
listening to, ao do T see either beautiful sfinlil woods 
and dales, lowering shies and wind-swept seas, moott- 
Ught and lapping waves, or rolling clouds and melan¬ 
choly moorlands; suggested perhaps by some melody In 
a minor key, * 


PHILOSOPHIC MUSIC 

In an article on the Relationship between 
Musk and Life which Mr. Gerald Cuntberland 
has contributed to the Contemporary Review 
for November it is claimed that music has been” 
brought into “ the closest relationship with life 
—a relationship that has its origin and hopes 
for permanence in the soul of man.’* 

INSPIRATION FROM THE POETS. 

In Mendelssohn, Liszt, Berlioz, Chopin, Schu¬ 
mann, and Wagner we have a number of 
musicians of enormous culture, and it was as a 
result of the activities of these men that pro¬ 
gramme music became self-conscious. Litera¬ 
ture and music became closely allied. Liszt 
went for inspiration to Goethe, Lamartine, 
Byron, Petrarch, Dante, Shakespeare, and otber 
poets. Mendelssohn was affected by the con- 
tem{Aation of scenery more keenly than by 
literature, but, like Berlioz and Schumann, he 
also derived inspiration from Shakespeare and 
Goethe. Berlioz was attracted by the relation of 
heroit deeds, and Virgil and Byron originated 
several of his works. Schumann was inspired 
by .Hoffmann, Ruckert, and Schiller; and 
\Vagner by Goethe and by the deeds of men Of 
heroic mould. In the 01 -rhestral work of these 
composers a secondary place only is allotted to 
love, and it was left to the operatic stage to 
continue to make love the theme of inspiration. 

“thus spake zarathustra." " , 

Putting aside both “ absolute ” and “ pro¬ 
grammatic ” music, the writer goes on to dis- 
cuss a new species of composition as represented 
by Richard Strauss’s “Also sprach Zara¬ 
thustra.” Composed in 1896, it belongs to 
Strauss’s second period, when he had freed hhn- 
self from the classic tradition. He was, indeed, 
the first musician to go to a book of philosophy 
for inspiration, and of all writers who have 
influenced his outlook Nietzsche stands alone as . 
working a kind of revolution in the composer’* 
mind. In order to understand such “ philo¬ 
sophic ” music as the " Zarathuitfra” of 
Strauss it is necessary understand the philo- 
sophv, as with programme music one must know 
the scheme. Thus music, which had first been 
fertilised by poetry, has now been fertilised by 
abstract thought, and in the future it will be an 
exposition of the soul of man. 

W. D. Howells, described by Theodore Roose¬ 
velt as the greatest novelist of our day, 1 b ^ * 
the Westminster Review, declared' 'to' bb tile ij' 
portrayer of Italian trivialities attd^ ABjetfcan 
commonplaces.* , „ /''‘i 





^ HOW A STAGE PLAY C^GWS. 

/In the December PiUt MdS, Magasine the 
«atl|OT of. “ The Flag Lieutenant *’ .httd other 
; 'Sucoessftil plays, Major W, !P., th'ury, chats of 
/ the secrets of. wriling for the sta.ge. HJs plots 
come to him in all sorts of places, and owe their 
being to ail sorts of out-of-the-way things :— 
Every witter, I suppose, at o«te time or another, is 
/' asked the faptiliar question, "WhsTO did you get the 
idea ior such-and-such a stoiry? ** or How did you 
tiuidc of the plot ip Such-and-such a play ? ’* Well, how 
did <mo? Sometimes, it is true, the Course of a sMry or 
Jtlay caa bo traced backwards readily epough to some 
definite episode or cause. But, generally speaking, the 
progress of the vmk has been so gradual, so complex, 
that its origin has become obscured by the mists of time 
and thought. Yet 1 venture to think that the average 
story-reader or playgoer would be astonished to learn 
hoy microscopic, as a rule, was the seed which produced 
for him the mrsips of so many hours’ entertainment. A 
newspaper paragraph, a chsmoe phrase in conversation, a 
' fhce in the street, the name over a Bbop~-many of the 
i.gnatest masterpieces in fiction and drama have sprung 
from sources no greater than these. Bi<mn by the winds 
of chance, a germ furnished by some such triviality of 
life drifts mto a cell of the craftsman’s brmn, and 
-ftiMtistly begins—quite suboonsctously, it may be~to 
OOrminatt. One may be absorbed it other work at the 
ifekoe,'^and, indeed, for a long time afterwards. Yet, 
||Kiar by bmiT, day by day, in one’s dreams as likely as 
^ wayside seed swells into a definite idea, until, 

from the background of subconsckminess, it insistently 
itself forward to take eomplete possession of the 

brain.* 

' RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS. 

The Jaques-Dalcroze system of rhythmic gym- 
- nasties is described by Elizabeth Becket in a 
'superbly illustrated article in the Christmas 
’ iiuniher of the P<df Mall Magaeine. The history 
;>f the new system is, briefly, this : M. Jaques- 
balcroze, A professor of haonony and solfege, 
being an enthusiast, became dissatisfied with the 
/itfehissness of his harmopyiclasses. He ardently 
> desired to make them interesting and to awaken 
' eathttsiasni in his irtude'ats. One day, in think¬ 
ing the matter osier,' he recalled the ease with 
which ^lyldren leaen words and music when 
^these, are iux:ompanied^ by actions. So were 
: .hftra ■ rhythmic gymnastics, the elementary 
( .exermses of which consist in marking the time 
the bar with the arms, and the rhythm, or 
of notes in a bar, with the feet. Every 
ih^man heiog has a latent sense of rhythm, and 
* ’ ^ this much pleasure is added to life, . 
e. rndvements. of the body become more 
Here gynmaatics and 
'p,erh«|»s ««aw^ei^i^-the fdd. 

.paprisjaed . by the codip^ie 
pi txdSy aiirf'■■nand.-'^.i 






B. Benjamin AsrOitEwa has #6tnp 
things to say in. the Intefitatitmal 
Ethics anent the lack Of culture in rnoderB-^ni^'!^/ 
A believer in the classical form of educatioh, fi^. ' 
says there is a falling off in-man’s desire , to 
procure and promote things of the mktd, Ibss :. 
thought than once of ideals, kiss enthusiasm for ^ 
the true, the beautiful, ana the good, less Suh» 
mission to these. He defines culture as the. 
.appreciation, . - ■ 

not contemplative alone but active and <®clent, of the > 
non.economic value*. It is not identical with vittue, lait 
involves tbaf. It covers enlisbtenment, breadth, open* 
mindedness, chivalry, booour, generosity, magnaniioity, 
justice, gentleness, devotion to principle, the courage of 
one’s oonvictiems, power to sustain', without courting it, 
loneliness, resisting popular clamours and mob move- 
ments, whether plebeian or patrician. Your truly culti- 
vated tnau will put on no airs, neither take off any. fle 
is not afraid of that which is high not ashamed of what 
it obscure, having opinions but not opinionated, firm With¬ 
out stubbornness, fine yet not effeminate, respectful to the 
past yet no slave of tradition. He loves and courts above' 
ail things Truth, and with that, if he can find it, he will 
stay, with that he will live, and with that he will die, 
recking the minimum of Vrhat other men do or say. Faith 
is his, a View which bottoms reality in reason and spirit 
and equips righteousness with its everlasting yea. 






DEMOCRACY AND DEMAGOGUE. 

What Aristotle Had to Say., 

The opening paper in the North American 
Review for November contains Aristotle’s 
remarks on the principles of deptocracy. Of the 
demagogue he says :— 

Where a democracy is governed by stated laws' there is 
no room toy a demagogue, but men of worth fill the first 
oflioes in tlje State; but where the power is not vested in 
the laws, there demagogues abound. For there the 
peo^e’s voice becomes that of a king, the whole com. 
posing one body; for they ate supreme, nty.as indi. 
viduals, but in their collective capacity. Hornet alto 
says : “ Ill fares it where the Uiultttude hath twAy "; but 
whether he meant this kind of democracy or one where 
the many are individually supreme is ancertain. Now, 
when the people possess this power they desire to be Alto, 
gefher absolute, that they may ttot be under the CdMEPl . 
of the law, and they grow deaputieal; ao that fienerct* 
are held In repute; and such a people becorae aunkidoas to 
tyranny among the form* of monaichy; ter their'mnanetf 
are the tame, and they both bold a despotic power over 
better persons than themselves. For their decree* are , 
like the others’ edicU, and a demagogue with them M like , 
a flatterer anxng the others; but both ^le two Waites 
abound with each, flatterers with (ytanfib ddd ^emagsifloas 
among such a people. And to them U to owdag that the 
supfeme power to loilged in Ike votes pi fte Mbple, gad 
not in written laws, for they faring evarythkig faelofit 
them. And this they do becatsHi tlwy haye lafloeMa^sdo * 
aooonot of ^e wpitstae power heini'iodged ifa'the people; 
for these are they srfaom dbe.epgltiiufle e^. SeritUl, 
thoee Who farveii^ gflalhtt mtefe aec wtmi to say that the 
peepM oogM to fae ()i* judge* of their eoikdoeti told, the 
■fiPcfitp tbetr.:«eNtodpiMi )i>,aa-.aimM-«f * 
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,, Ws^ have sMp Itow the art of writunig vefs^ b 
'■,;ci>ltivil^ at the Ck>urt in Japan and ho^;a 
fiurtsau has been created to keep a 
record ot the poems written by members of the 
Imperial Family and to arrange the poetry com- 
petitions. The head of this bureau is Baron 
Tdkasaki, the poet-laureate of Japan. Iti the 
November number of the Open Court bfanslar 
tions, by Aftour Lk>yd, (rf some of his poems 
are published. The following lines, entitled “ A 
Friendly Greeting,” were addressed to Lord 
Tetlnyson, while he was Governor of Australia : 

Mountams aod scat, witli bats materia], keep 
Out little Uvea .asunder, as tbemselres 
Are kept apart and distant; but beyond 
Tbe mountains and deep seas, the woild of soul 
Unites our hearts with pleasure. 

It is good 

To have a friend that speaks a different tongue, 

And lives with people of another sphere, 

■> Vl^tb different thoughts from those that 1 have known, 
And yet a friend. 

When shall I meet again 

My peerless friend, and grasp his great good hand, 
And speak once more with him as friend to friend 7 
I know not when, but still 1 long and wait. 


THE NEGRO SINGER. 

The Century Magazine prints two poems by 
J.nmes D. Corrothers on the singer of the negro 
race, Paul Laurence Dunbar. Both are equally 
be.autiful, and both show the regard felt for 
Dunbar by their writer. We give the shorter of 
the two:— 

O’er all my song the imag^of a face 

Lieth, like shadow on the wild, sweet Sowets. 

The dream, the ecstasy that prompts my t>owcts: 
The golden lyre's delights bring little grace 
To bless the singer of a lowly race. 

Long hath this mocked me; aye, in marvellous hours, 
When Hera’s gardens gleamed, or Cynthia’s bowers. 
Or Hope’s red pylons, in their far, hushed place I 
But I sbatl dig me de^ei to the Gold : 

Fetch water, dripping, over desert miles, 

Krom clear Nytuuas and mysterisui Niles 
Of love, and ting,, nor one kind act withhold. 

So shall men tmow me, and remember long, 

Nor my dark face dishonour any song. 


• A THiito, with Charles Dickens and Robert 
Brownipg whose centenary to to cele¬ 

brated tjM year—is declared by W. R. Rtingay, 
id thsi WOsimnsier Review, to be Sir Ge^ge 
, Grey, ” a maa wpi^y to be ranked among the 
grSatest of ~iit« dootempofafies, and one to 
whore the. AuatfalAsian doibnies aaA Saai}t 
Africa owe of fhehr prosperity and steJuUw, 

V: - 
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MlDDLEtON. V 

The English Review publishes one of the Iw* 
poems written by the late Richard hCdi^toa/^ 
before his tragic death. It is entitled ” The Poet' 
and his Dead.” The first three stanzas may be 
quoted:— 

I’v* lit my tall, white candles and placed them by 
the bed, 

Two by her little dancing feet, two by her aoddin% 
head; 

Ah, feet that dance not, eyes that see not, Love for 
ever dead! 

I’ve picked ray tall, white lilies and lined them by . 
bet side, 

In either hand a lily droops, a lily for my bride; 

She cannot feel them, no, nor see them, they watch 
her open-eyed. 

And all the love God gave me, to spend in knightly 
quests, 

In pomp and pride of living, with her, with bet, it - 
tests, 

In her silent lips and quiet eyes and the stillnesa ' 
her breasts. 


•THE SIMPLE OF HEART. , 

The Oxford and Cambridge Review puUisiMtt> 
five stanzas by Mr. Charles Bewley, of wfcficfc- 
the first and third are here quoted '■ ‘I ,* 

Somewhere beyond the borders 
Of East and of West, 

There lies a happy country 
Of hearts at rest: 

The sun shines gaily there, 

And glad winds sing, 

And in that far country 
A simple man is king. V' , 

For all men are equal, 

And no man is first, 

Ihe rich man ^ith the poor man. 

The best with the worst; v 

AM toil together, , . 

And all take their ease, '"y 

Laughing and drinking -4 

In the shade of the trees. 


•*« 
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Ok Australia, the'J?«yn<l Table says, 
bably in no countgy in the world do the genetl^i’^' 
mass of the employed.work for fewer h^rsitir''.?- 
get more pay and more wages. Labour in Ahsl^ ; 
tralia has fought and won many ■baal««, 
now enjoying the fruits of its yktories.” 'Tfer "''; 
writer acknowledges the many solid advasib^g^";.' ; 
the Labour Parly has over its t^onehtsi' i 

latter, divided among thm^ves, bmto 
deimite pdicy in conmmd «xcep(h^ 

.one lof opiw^tkm to Labenfvv 
rouse popukr etnimsilgStH.^ ''''-’'''^ 



The Reviews Reviewed. / 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY . 
i AND AFTER. 

The inevitable articles on Divorce and the 
■ Balkans.have been separately noticed, as also 
one or two others. 

100,000 COUNTRY COTTAGES WANTED. 

'Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., laments the 
■ dearth of cottages for rural labourers. The 
' official papers, he says, show that the only solu¬ 
tion of the cheap cottage lies in the application 
of the principle contained in the Bill of Sir 
, Arthur Griffith-Boscawen—namely, the system 
. of State grants in aid for building. It has 
already been applied to Ireland, at what 
' appears to be much greater cost than would be 
involved in England. It is estimated that 
100,000 additional cottages are required to meet 
the dearth in rural England, and on the Irish 
basis this would involve an annual loss of 
;^2 o8,ooo. The farnters everywhere lamegt the 
insufficiency of good labour ;'the cottages are too 
few, and often very poor; the labourer naturally 
moves to the towns and colonies. 

WHY NOT INDIANISE INDIA? 

Mr. E. B. Havell thus ironically puts our 
message to India :— 

" Come into our schools and colleges; we will send jtou 
European professors to teach you literature, science, and 
' Alt. Leave your villages, you millions of hand-weavers; 

„ the haudloom is a relic of antiquity; your salvation lies 
iu the city. Come into our factories, with your women 
^ and your little children; we will show you the magic of 
the machine. We will build you great cities like Man- 
. Chester and Birmingham. Progress lies only with capi- 
, • ,t3i(iim and machinery. Work for us, you poor txmighted 
I artisans; we will give you all the blessings of Western 
civilisatioii.” They ate now enjoying a foretaste of these 
blessings in the purlieus of Bombay and Calcutta ! 

He seriously advocates ;— 

” That not only technical anH art experts but all Anglo- 
Indian officials, before they take up their appointments 
'ill India, should graduate at an Indian Institute worthy 
, of the name, located either in this country or in India; 
Vho that the sympathetic study of the different aspects of 
’Oriental life and thought should uo logger be a mere 
s. (jiiestioif of personal inclination, but an indispensable 
introduction to the Indian ^vernment services. 

j , THE REAL TRAINING FOR WOBLIC LIFE. 

Mr. Stanley Leathes discusses how universi- 
.tles slioijld prepare men for public service. Not 
j^maBrnmatics^ Jtot' natural science, not philo- 
i, atiphy, wH political economy, though each be 
valuaMej forms the best training for public 
t''‘dipp^ntlBents. the two main subjects ^lould 
te l^ieraiurc and history, including ,poCtiy, the 
.■„<ifra»la, law-, Jjolklcs, and philosophy, tog^her 
systematic edaqation in language and in* 
espressitth. 'pie liMt history achpoU in England 


do not, he says, enforce the scholarly study of 
language as an integral part of the training. . 

THE FUTURE OF SARAWAK. 

Mr. Arnold White pleads that a benevolent 
personal government of the Brooke dynasty 
should be preserved by the Government, and 
that the land of the natives should not be 
allowed to be bought up by avaricious syndi¬ 
cates. He remarks :— 

.. that is to be so generously given to 

the British Government will be principally paid for out 
of rubber estates planted on thk lands of the native in- 
habitants. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Mention is made of the articles on the Eastern 
Question in another column, and for the rest the 
Contemporary placidly discusses Home Rule and 
Proportional Representation as though nothing 
else mattered. Mr. Erskine Childers writes with 
wme anxiety as to the fate of “ Home Rule in 
Parliament/' but is willing to extract comfort 
from the Unionist condemnation of some of the 
limitations proposed by the Government. He 
says:— 

It is here that the hopes for a peaceful seltlemeot of 
the Irish question he. This Bill ought to, and will, pass 
through the House of Commocs. The poveinmeni have 
the constitutional power to pass it unaltered .into law 
But if, either before or after that event,* the two 
estranged sections of the Irish people, in rocognilion of 
the coming fact or the accomplished fact, sit down face 
to face to consider their action, they will find a basis 
for recongiliation in the demand for a wider and more 
honourable gift of responsibility which will place all 
question of British interference, whether to keep the 
peace or dry-nurse Ireland, ouUide discussion. 

President-Elect Woodrow Wilson is the sub¬ 
ject of an interesting sketch by Alfred L. P. 
Dennis, who bestows unstinted praise on one 
who • 

Is certain to be careful in foreign politics, to aim first 
towards, diplomatic, equitable, and judicial settlement 
ot disputes Furthermore, he looks to the "establish 
ment of a foreign policy based upon justice and good 
““ “*'* commercial exploitation and the 
Mifish interests o{ a narrow circle of financiers extond- ' 
mg their enterprises to the ends of the earth.” His 
firmness, his knowledge of history as well as of inter- 
national law, will remain a buttress both to his haired 
ot war and to his natural, determined Americanism. 

Serious politicians will find some problems of.’ 
Electoral Reform discussed by Mr. J. F. Wil¬ 
liams in his argument for “ Proportional Repre¬ 
sentation, ” and the objections urged by Mr. 
Clifford D. Sharp. The average reader can 
study ” How the Older Novelists Manage THfeir * 
Love Scenes,” by Dorothy Lane-Poole, and 
may compare with interest Canon Lilley’s 
estifiMte of George Tyrrell with the appreciation 
appetnng jjj -the Foritiigkily. * . • 
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thA national review. 

Mr, MaxIe halts with great jubilatloii a trans¬ 
lation of Geiferal von Bernhard!’s boojt on the 
next war. He is as delighted as a Gerftian 
Anglophobe would be with a translation into 
German of Mr. Maxse’s own anti-German 
exuberance. 

The negotiations which ended in the Treaty 
of Lausanne are very vividly described by 
E. Capel Cure, who shows how the Koran pro¬ 
hibition against yielding Moslem land to the 
inhdcl was got round by Turkey granting the 
Arabs of Tripoli self-government. So, he says, 
was born the “autonomy cavil ^of disputed 
parentage, tended by diverse tutors, which grew 
up to be the founder of an edifice of dissimula¬ 
tion named the Treaty of Lausanne, built of 
cunning formulse and quibbles and circumlocu¬ 
tions, and cemented with dainty euphuisms 
worthy of the author of ' Arcadia.’ ’’ 

Mr. Maurice Low says that the United States 
is not going to rcterse its fiscal system and 
destroy its industries because'Mr. Wilson has 
been elected President. But the reductions that 
will be made in duties will undoubtedly stimulate 
certain importations. He reports a growing 
impression that the European Powers are bound 
by “ manifest destiny ’’ to hand over their West 
Indian possessions to the United States. 

Suffrage Factories—that is the unpleasant 
name which Miss Hamilton bestows upon the 
public schools and colleges, where, she main¬ 
tains, there is going on every year a wholesale 
manufacture of the Suffragette type of woman. 
The schoolmistress uses her great influence to 
proselytise. 

Dressing himself in the disguise of a social 
outcast, M. O Sale went on the traqjip through 
industrial Lancashire and Yorkshire in order to 
find out what popular sentiment really was. He 
pronoufices it certainly not Liberal: “ the 

popular instinct of the people is joyous, and the 
instinct of contempiorary Liberalism is gloomy.” 
The Labour Party is held in contempt as a mere 
.iiapendix to the Liberals. The new Labour is 
anii-Liberal, and emancipating itself “ from the 
shadow of little Bethel and the sticky grasp of 
Mr. Chadband. ” He predicts that Liberalism 
proper will be joined by most of the present 
Labour Party, temperance men. Little Eng¬ 
landers, political Nonconformists, and the rest, 
and will go downhill, deserted by all moderate 
Liberals. But the new Labour Movement* will 
naturally ally itself with the Conservatives, for 
iflutual protection! 

Navnlis descriljes the Government as “ our 
‘ Young Turks,’ ” who have betrayed the Em¬ 
pire for the Jrish vote, and are now bettaylrig* 
the British NaVy. He laments that the |mx>- 


raised incpeaaie in pay has not yet been given .tp; * 
the men in the Navy. The building pre^amnm 
for the Navy has not, he complains, been carried 
out as expeditiously as had been prixmised. 

Mr. Percy Harris, M.P., urges that the long- 
promised relief of the rates should not be shelv^ - 
by the Government in favour of a new land 
agitation. ; 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, ' 


The Fortnightly is literally bursting with “i 
articles dealing with the Near East and the’ , 
problems raised by the Balkan War. In addi¬ 
tion to the articles reviewed in preceding pages, 

Mr. Charles Wood catalogues the materiel pf J 
“The Armies of the Balk.in League,” pays a 
general tribute to their officering, and draws the 
obvious conclusion ;— „ 


Whilst men who have Iravelled in the Balfcani naisht > 
have expected that the Bvtlgarian Army would perfOTia ' y 
wonderful feats m war, even those who have beeo 
constant visitors at Belgrade or Athens would not have 
been justified in prophesvidg thal the Servians and the 
Greeks would play a r^/e that would gam for them the 
respect of all Ifurdpe Ihe preseal campaign hai 
proved that lutelligeot leading, efficient traming, and . ' 
well organised transport will, in future wan, be » 
possessed of more importance than the greatest bravfetV , ^ 
Ihi-U man can show 


“ An Onlooker ” sapiently regards Turkey as^ «•'; 
“The Real Storm-centre,” and asks:— 

Has Great Britain staked out her claim in this couCtrlr ' f 
that tics on the high road to Our Indian Empire? 
she agreed as to what the others are to have, wh«t fa'~> 
to be left to diminished Turkey, and what she will fceWi 1 
herself! Has the Agadir incident happened all in va^, , 
and are we to be face to face with a crisis in whidi 
shall scramble into danger, but perhaps not out of it^ 


Mr. Archibald Hurd bektbours tlie peace 
parties in bis article, “The Great Deluaoti,V 
and, although convinced of the ethical value pf 
peace, has no use for such auxiliaries as Mr-’*',, 
Ramsay Macdonald or Mr. Keir Hardie, amjr 
retrenchment and reform are anathema to Wa 
soul. Mr. Hurd roundly declares thab— i ‘ 


The world—not England only—stands in need QtlktiB ’ 
of simple faith and strong hope in the fnrord ^ 
humanity who will convince men of (he* bafhni^ 
character of war with all its unspeakable horrors. Th# 
economist pacifist and th^ armament reductionist hav* { 
been exposed The way is open for a real peace mevsh- *' 
ment, free from shoddy economics, world-wide iti itt, 
ramifications, and world-wide in its results. ’ 'v 

s , 

But if wc are concerned to secure the tdenl mnr 


dition, it is surely undesirable to eschew the hdp , J 
of those who are travelling by the same road, 

Mr. Arthur F. Bell writes sympathetically iSC 
the life and work of Father Tyrrell. , ,, 

Mention must be made <rf a little I 

Herodias’s Daughter,” by " W. L.*’ , ^ 

A most readable number. , , „ ' ‘ ‘ < 
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THE ITALIAN 
ITbs RhssefffiA Ci»Uetnpe*ama, uttdetitit^cDy 
olss of tike most ^Oailable dT ItnliM nt%m;ines> 
aRiiotmces that in the N«w Year ft will 
like other important foreign reviews, fortnightly 
* instead of monthly. The Novmnber issue odn- 
tains a vmy bitter anti-Austrian artitiie by A. 
' I>udan, asserting that the wlu? 4 e military party 
In Austria, with the Archduke Francis Ferdinand 
‘ its head, is aggressively aii^'<ltalian, and 
attributing to them the many insults and disad¬ 
vantages of which Italian residents in the Aus- 
^an Empire are said to be the victims. The 
Senator, R. Carafa d’Andria, writing im- 
,mediately before the war on the possible dis- 
niption of the Turkish Empire, points to 
A&ania and the Yemen as the provinces in the 
future of which Italy is most directly interested. 

. 4 taly, he declares, has no territorial aspirations 
, Oder Albania, but will insist on its integrity— 
‘j ^between Vienna and Rome there is a cwnplete 
‘ dhdirstanding tm that point. Further cast he 
anticipates that Italy, with 'Lybia, Erithrea 
and Benadir, will become an Oriental and 
Mussahnan Power ’’’ in a degree at least coffi- 
pdrable to England and France, and evidently 
. regards the Yemen as offering the most favour- 
l;ame arena for Italian colonial expansion. 

The Nuova AtUologia publishes a number of 
!:^juticles dealing with the situation in the 
',.Ba}feahs, all naturally inspired by sympathy with 
Alh^ Prof. Corrado Ricci deswibes the 
,tmh^babt6 visit paid by Gentili Bellini to Con- 
^atantinm>le in 1480 in order to paint the portrait 
jgf its conqueror, Mahomet II., a visit from 
which he returned with sketches of Oriental 
costumes which were unblushingly copied by the 
pdlnters of his day. Two of the most note- 
vdorthy sketches are now in the British Museum. 
"■Prof. G. Del Vecchio protests against the 
deliberate Germanisation of the Romansch- 
) ttp^bing Cantons in Switzerland, and the total 
, 'l^ishment of Italian frmn the Communal 
J yobopls. The deputy, E. FaelU, discussing the 
; l^ipromdiing etecticMa under the new ek^oral 
; ||W, piOtdutSies a ipodmate increase in the 
Tiatbolic. deputies, and a demded 
l^mpdease in the Socialists representation if the 
^iiatKlent quarrel between the moderate and the 
Rosary sections is patched Up, as it pro- 
dy'will be. The Republicans, he thinks, will 
disappear, while the prospect of moderate 
i^fci^endian seem to him still nebulous- 

the Riforma Sopiale M. Weigmann 
*piwrTfhrs toe uswloiis f^ms of insuranetf agi^tot 
wbktb l^e been tried ip 

iiSsnd^-Wijere toe irntottom i» ^tokea im Wf toe 
Goveraiiient, (net by tog fltkferiduul, 
- The, result; so^fpr, W 

bi).'1.1 I..*' , ^ * , f, - j ' 





. , 'Synteibi' 

has mfJtoa-Ate «ucm^»,-aad 

msutopcy^ysteta inttodutfcd at St*Ga^ m % 
pnoyed as utter |at)ure, l»r^ owmg to u»pt_- 
tical adminisfratiott, but maiidy to its extreme 
unpopularity with "the working classes. 

The JSusiegno Naskmaje fpr November i^h 
contains toe first part of a study, based 6a ufl- 
published letters, of the strange career of the 
beautiful Countess Castiglione, sent to Paris'by 
Cavour to captivate Napoleon III, and keep him 
faithful to toe interests of Piedmont, In Its 
political notes the Rassegna demands “ Albania 
for the Albanians,'’ and agrees with Austria in 
protesting against a Servian port on fhe Adria¬ 
tic; on the other hand, the Editor declines to 
allow Austria any economic privileges in the 
Balkans that .we not shared by Italy. t 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 

The Strand double number presents a for¬ 
midable appearance with its record-breaking 
advertisement section in front of the literary 
matter, which, when discovered, is likely to 
please the innumerable readers of this the first of 
the popular monthlies. 

The Quiver has excelled itself; printing and 
paper of the best and many coloured -plates 
together make a notable number. This issue 
contains a short article from the pen of our late 
editor, and is entitled “ Some Christmases I 
Have Known.” 

The Lady’s Realm is very smart in its 
coloured cover and is freely illustrated. 

# 

Munsey’s Magasine tor December ean be 
obtained at the usual price of sixpence and is 
sterling value. We are glad to get a glimpse of 
the Navy of too United States in the article 
giving an account of the October Naval Review. 
•Children of all ages will enjoy reading “ Long 
Live the Ring/’ by Mary Roberts Rinehart. * , 


Rattnd Table mentions the report of the Roydl' 
Commission on the cost of living in New Zca- 
laadi wbidi finds that there has been un actual 
increase of about 20 per cent, and that toe rise 
itt wages Iwa not oniy pn»erved toe tdd btandard 
of llviigr at,toe inercasetf pr^jesi but ha# added 
coasidmtoly toe conuona and, common 
lujBiiies co»som-d«.. l?or toe ,last two years .the 
aoneWiM;eito.|| to* j|rjees;.cd food .imd aibrn 
'Becbs^gi^^-lMa# m tneofite 

'If S' 
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\\ ^ 'tWw^Wri "for. NoWSuS^ jtw. 

'|^4^ecti oi<E^r|st>*’' Mrs. #yf'l**^ 


Wurtag^ 

‘$^ec^ e 

Mr ta^ta/ }«ini to imtieHtoodj «|td tfp 
IK i« gsMjtaUy tb« da««, that there ie ttuth eihbddied ih 
«hcb eoaheptlM, and that -what we want it the p^wer 
to liah the iitf^ togeihei and tee them is their fitly 
olUiound perfectioii, instead of in iheir fTagmentiry 
Mpeete. . . . Now, what it of importance/ First, 
the Ideal-^e ideal of a perfect humanity trradlaiea 
iith Dielltity, so irradiated that you cannot say #bich 
is God and rrbidl is man, the teed of Uivinity having 
floweted into perfection, the spark of Divinity having 
blazed out into a dassliint fire. That matters. That » 
the Ideal. . . . You name that Ideal Christ. In the 
East they give other names. But tbe^mes do not 
matter. It it the thought that counts. 

Marguerite Pollard writes on “ The MyStical 
Teachings of Wordsworth and of Tennyson,” 
and assigns pre-eminence to the latter as poet of 
immortality and to the former as poet of Nature. 
Other articles include “ Some Ideals of Astro¬ 
logy,” by Mrs. Marie Russak, and " The 
Bhakti Marga of Pandharpur,” by V. R. 
Karandikar. 

In the Occult Review for November Mr. Here- 
ward Carrington writes on “ The Uses and 
Abuses of Mind-Cure.” While allowing that 
much good may be done by psychotherapy and 
mind-cure in many cases, he contends that much 
mischief is done by their indiscreet application, 
which, he maintains, often tends to “ suppress 
symptoms rather than remove causes,” and sug¬ 
gests the combination of mental methods of Cure 
with bodily hygiene. W. J. Colville, writing on 
" Vril, The Energy of the Coming Race," 
says :— 

By the agency of what Bulwer Lylton called Vnl 
we may be able acientifically to account for every 
alleged miracle attributed to supernatural intervention, 
and that without disturbing any one’s TheAtic faith. 

Very interesting is H. Stanley Redgrove’s paper 
on “ ^perstitions Concerning Birds.” 

The Theosophical Path for November contains 
many beautiful photographs of the district of 
Palenque, Mexico, and several views of the 
I'oint Loma shore. H. T. Edge writes very 
scathingly on the Presidential Address the 
British Association from a Tbeosophist’a point 
of view. He says!— 

' *Ws might characterise it as the twan-toSg of a dying 
scielbm, m a flowery epitaph in memory of tkfiarted 
gmatoew. At timet, indeed, one U tempted to think 
the remarin ere ironical, lo out of plahe do ttey team 
amid eostnBpofii'r thought. 

The Rev. & J. Neill, writing on the t)t|eftti«>h bf 
Education aid the Social pTohteai, la 
fo the coatcfliion ttet edat»t!cen’ is one # ^ 
cfluaes 4f floclsl utt^eift, R il dtbt 

the falAtrnd education but of RtnRcS’ t^tflat. 
It la Cdocatloa but iiMril Ke UFOfHSj^adL 

onesided‘educ»ritt»,-1b^..^'-1ieiHi^ 


> nious'dsMfOptd^ ^ wboU' ' 

intelieottmlly, and goormy^ R«edls pt^ 

i on "-The Adoleficent Ml (d 

espedaUy to all who A study of 
She says J-*- 

We .Kie at a pohit *o-dsy vthcte the need fri sA'a^’ 
animating moral ptmjMse in life it no mere Aiie|(p<> , 
of creed or of dieoretle altniitm, but a logical necettky , 
for farther g^wOi and welfMe, ' 

Another paper on this question is comiihttted by’ | 
" B. A.’’ to the Theosof^ictA Chtomit^ 
the title of Heredity and the “ GennaPhtsm.**-'? 
He says:— 

Theught IS the great creative power; and the 
of men need regenerating alt around ere the fltit eUilia 
m eugenics can be successfully undertaken. OOiemHea \ 
the bad oooditions will quickly reproduce themselvea 
some other shape. For one thing, the eaistence of llnins « 
and those that dwell in them is a tribute tO the 
mental carelessness and nnlnotherliness of us sdl i s^i ' 
as long as present standards and ideals exist sacA wWi rf 
will continue, for they ate an essential part of osr IMi j 
as it is at present. ^ 

Besides the article referred to above the TMoy ^ 
sophical Chrontcle contains many short Jntalpst- 
ing.papers, amongst them one on “ HapptneM,** 
by a Student, and ” Man, Know Thyself,” bV , 
R. Machell. .... 

THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE,- J| 

Giving, as it does, an invigorating picture of-' K 
life, of men, and of manners in our gTe:il''^f 
Dominion, this magaaine Is very welcome'to,. •! 
English readers. Amongst the papers 
for special mention are those on ” The OltMiMfsl 
Ontario Farm,” " Hope on the Highway,” 
"Finland and the fins.” FiCtlcm and 
smack of life in the woods, of life in the stttkil^l 
towns and villages of the far north, and’Ml'jJ 
strength of it is amazing. The botflt arti^’‘-M 
devoted to Dr. Stephen B. Leacock’s " 
shine Sketches of a Little Town.” It is iaaSH^* 
trated by a good portrait of the author. 

tHE WINDSOR. 

The Windsof Christmas number i» adoi 
mth fifteen coloured plates. Its chief 
feature is an account, ptentifulty aifd 
illustrated, of the Walfcw Art Gallery, ^ . 

pool, written by E. R. Dibdtn. Mu. H. 

Wells describes a game of mudi 
interest, which he has invented for 
'* Little Wars.” Horse fairs agpe desomkra 
and iHustrated. Sir R. S. S. BAden.$*<^«M^| 
describes with profuse illustrations the 
of riie> brodterhood of Snoots. Aikideni 
are reirivieifi hy Mawridt Hewlett ^ 
‘/UMory hf PbsMij^^* the golt 
‘.ttivA been sbpAfati^ oietstieMi}. Attogw^.fp 
wry 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS, k/- 

■’ Nuestro Tkmpo opens with an article oft 
Chateaubriand and the Independence of the 
South American Colonies of Spain, in which the 
writer gives some interesting details of the diplo- 
iftatic events of 1824. Great Britain opposed the 
suggested conference in Paris; there was an 
attempt to induce Rudsia to make trouble for 
Grfeat Britain in Asia, and there was also a sug¬ 
gestion that the King of Spain should assent to 

• the independence of his colonies to the extent of 
sending an Infante to be the South American 
Monarch. Chateaubriand thought that this 
would serve to retain the South American throne 
for Spain, which would be better than having 
Republics set up, but the French Minister in 
Madrid said that the King was not likely to 
agree. In an article on the Renaissance of Art 
in Spain we learn that engraving was known in 
Spain in the fifteenth century, but the first 
engraving done in Madrid was in the year 1524. 

Ciudad de Dios publishes a translation of a 
lecture on “ Modern Spanish Music " delivered 
at the Sorbonne. The lecturer pays a high 
tribute to Spanish music; it has none of the 
noise and romanticism of the productions of cer¬ 
tain other European countries, and it does not 
show the subtleties of Asiatic music; its joy is 
gaiety itself and its melancholy lacks the bitter¬ 
ness apparent in some works of modern com¬ 
posers. It is good, .healthy music. Another 
writer deals witli' the protest of the Catholic 
Church in connection with the propKJsed law 
against associations, in which the Prime Minis¬ 
ter was warned that, if he carried the measure, 

■"■fie would have to reckon with the Holy See. 

A writer in La Leciura tells the reiiders all 
about the 40,000th number of The Times and 
the history of that newspaper; the recital forms 
a story which must be of great interest to them. 
He concludes his article with the remark that 
the only fact which the great London newspaper 
does not disclose is the scale of remuneration to 
its Staff; he says that he can assure 4 hem that it 
is a splendid one! Another contribution deals 
with what is termed a new kind of philology, 
logometi^, “br the measurement (of the value) of 
, Words. « 

^ t The letters of a Spanish soldier in the troubled 

• ^mes of 1813 and 1814 are published in Espafla 
iindema and they give varied information con- 

‘ 'cefnihg the army and the people. Napoleon 
and W.ellington are mentioned many times, while 
is represented as not being very popular 
his soldiers. In an article on “ Religion 
itad ^ience, Faith and Reason,” the writer 
^Qtee the Italian proverb, “ Rome seen, faith 
conjunction with ” No man is a hei® to. 


OF' Rsvisws, 

THE DUTCH REVIEJ^^S. 

Auolphe Willette, the French artist) 
•occupies the premier position in Elsevier. His 
quaint pictures of Parisian life will provoke 
smiles and, in those who study the illustrations, 
a trace of sadness also. Humorous hieroglyphic 
address cards and scenes in the career of Pierrot, 
including the funeral in a snow'storm, are 
among the collection shown in these pages. 

‘‘ Japanese Colour Printing ” is an article that 
also affords opportunity for quaint illustrations, . 
while “ Dutchmen in London,” dealing with the 
Ideal Home Exhibition, presents some familiar 
exhibits. The steeple of Hoc^straeten, a village 
just over the border (viA Breda) in Belgium, and 
the village itself, are described in an interesting 
contribution. The steeple is about 320 feet high. 

In a long article in De Tijdspiegel attention is 
drawn to our love for the ancient and for imita¬ 
tions of bygone things. In furniture and dress 
we have imitations of what prevalled'in the times 
of Louis This and Henri That of France; in 
architecture we have Gothic style in modem 
buildings; in liter.iture we are fond of the his¬ 
torical romance and the poem on a mythological 
subject. 

Vragen des Ttjds has an essay on the Bill for 
altering the conditions under which dockers 
work in Holland. Rotterdam is the chief port; 
it has 13,000 workers, whereas Amsterdam has 
only 4,000, and ail the others have only’2,000 
between them. Fifty years ago the number of 
ships arriving at Rotterdam was less than 2,000, 
but it is now more than 9,500. Legislation 
appears to “be much needed. Drcnthe, a frontier 
province of Holland, mainly devoted to agricul¬ 
ture and pasturage, is awakening to the advan¬ 
tage of modern conditions, as we are informed 
in another contribution. The young Drenthers 
know that the world is not limited to the con- 
hnes of their province, they have realisc'd that 
the laws are sometimes harsh, and they intend to 
have them altered and brought into agreement 
with modern ideas, making life more worth 
li\ing. Drenthe is developing socially and, 
economically. 

There is a very interesting article in De Gids 
on a Norwegian Elementary School. According . 
to law, there must not be more than 35 children 
in a class, and e.nch one mu.st have (about) 150 
cubic feet of space; the school years are from 
7 to 14. In the school described by the writer, 
which was to accommodate 940 pupils, there 
were 28 class-rooms and 18 rooms for other pur¬ 
pose’s; the si?e of the room.s is about 30 feef 
long, 20 feet wide, and ij feet 6 inches high. 
The mimber of children in each class averaged 
*The system of technical instrufltion known ^ 
as sldjd is described. ' s 

♦ 



Notable Books of the Month. 

• 

It is obviously impossible to cope with the mass of books which pour from the printing , 
presses during the last two months of the year. Hence the distraction of the unhappy reviewer, 
who can give but a line or two to such thought-compelling works as the Spiritual Interpretation 
of Nature or such fun and information as Keeble Chatterton gives in his Through Holland in the 
" VvOette.” A brief account, however, sometimes emphasises one point to the disadvantage ot st 
book as a whole, and in such case many an author would agree that a line is preferable. 


A MODEST PRINCESS AND HER 
CHIVALROUS MENTOR.* 

It is difficult to express sufficiently, in a few 
words, the varying charm of this revealing and 
beguiling book. It purports to be extracts from 
the ingenuous journal of our great Queen, from 
1832, when she was thirteen, to her wedding- 
day, in 1840, perhaps, to her individually, the 
most momentous years of her life. But beyond 
this we have Lord Esher’s own contributions in 
the introductory chapter and the introductory 
notes prefacing each division of the book; the 
invaluable footnotes describing the persons men¬ 
tioned in the text, 1 to which Princess Christian 
has given generous help; and yet again his own 
personality lends interest to his comments upon 
the girlish Princess whom he so much admires 
and Liter so faithfully served. King Edward 
commanded him to edit, and King George has 
given his approval to the publicapon of, these 
unique jourruils. 

There are two central figures : the quiet, almost 
solemn, and yet childish person of the heiress to 
the Throne, who until her eighteenth year had 
never talked seriously, or at any length, to any 
man or woman of exceptional gifts; ?ind the bril¬ 
liant man of the world. Viscount Melbourne, 
handsome and distinguished still, though near¬ 
ing sixty. Their connection for those three years 
when the exigencies of the State brought them 
into d.iily contact is romantically touching. Lord 
Melbourne’s life had had little love in it, and one 
'can easily realise the charm to him of this 
simple-minded young girl of eighteen, who had 
never known a father’s love, who was intelligent 
■ if unlearned in worldly wisdom, and who while 
preserving her own individuality had learned so 
to lean upon his wisdom.that she talked over 
everything with him. His seat at lunch or 
dinner was always next to her, and he con¬ 
stantly rode Or tyalked with her. The gratitude 
,of the country is due to this man of many quali¬ 
ties, who, being the young Qi^een’s First 

* The Girlhood of Queen Victoria. Edited b^ 
Viscount Esher.' (John Murray. 3 VolS.* 36^ 
net) • 

' • 


Minister, contrived so cleverly to teach her her 
business without boring her; on the contrary, 
giving her delightful peeps into a wo^Id 
unknown. 

The first journal was oommencedAugust, 1833, 
in a small octavo volume, half bound in red 
morocco, which was given to her by the Duchess 
of Kent that she might write of her journey into 
Wales. It begins : “ We left K. P. at 6 minutes 
past 7 and went through the Lower field-gate to 
the right. We went on and turned to the left 
by. the new road to Regent’s Park. The road 
and scenery is behutiful. 20 minutes to 9. We 
have changed horses at Barnet, a pretty little 
town.” So with minute details the journal 
continues, and this attention to detail so early 
inculcated became doubtless a factor in the 
character of the Queen of great value in her 
future life. The entries in the first half of the 
first volume were open to her mother and her 
governess, and do not show the freedom which 
characterises those written after her Accession^ 
but they transport the reader into the atmbt 
sphere of her youth, of a time when her und^ - 
spoke of his service under Nelson and Hood, - 
and Byron was writing from Venice. The tone 
is always simple and unsophisticated. 'Thus the 
entry for May 24th, 1833, is :— ' 

To day i« my birthday. I am to-day fourteen 
old How very old 1 I awoke at i past 5 and got op at 
4 past 7. I received from Mamma a lovely hyaciptli 
brooch and a china pen tray From Uncle Leopold 4 ' 
verv kind letter, also one from Aunt Xouisa and 
Feodora I gave Mamma a little ring From Letoeprl'^ 
got a pretty little china figure, and a lovely little j 

b.iakrt 1 gave her a golden chain find Majni^ givg 
a pair of earrings to match From mv maids, Frauen'’' 
and Caroline, I .ilso got *11110 trifles of theif own srortr 
At 4 past 8 we breakfasted. 

In the evening the King gave a Juvenile BaBjigs 
the Princess’s first partner being " George Cant- 
bridge,” her cousin. The entry for the day cttAs f 
eludes : “ We came home at j past 13. J wa$ ^ j 
very much amused. ” Later in the ftanre i? 
the Princess heard Paganini, who ” played 
himself some variations, most wonderfbdjte} 
WONDERFULLY; he is himsdf a 
Pasta and Malibran she heard also, and 
Fanny Elsler ; in fact, thf Oper) and the 



probably hfer chief ataflrwsipents And muat 
iiave been a {greAt to a. fffrl win»i If f 

am not n* 4 stake«, was not ailowed.ior long after 
this period, to walk downstairs without some¬ 
one holding her hand. Small wonder that the 
Queen’s first decision was that she would see 
l./>rd Melbourne “ <)uite ALONE, as I shall 
always ilo all my Ministers,” The Princess ww 
very fond of her step-brother and sister, and her 
'diat^ has many deiightful little touches about 
them and other relations; as also about many 
peoj^e whose names are household words. 
Landseer,' for instance, is “an unassuming, 
pleasing, and very young-looking man, with fair 
hair.” Perhaps most readers will tike best the 
freer diary after the 'Accession^ when her com¬ 
ments upon public events and her talks with 
Lord Melbourne are unique. Naturaljy the bed¬ 
chamber incident is of interest. When the 
Whig Ministry went out of office and Sir Robert 
Ped was sent for, the young Queen was 
astonished to find that she would have to lose 
her ladies, to some of whom she was attached- 
She told Sir Robert Peel that she would never 
consent to give them up, aqd, die says, •"I 
never saw 'a man so frightened. He went 
away aqd consulted his to-be colleagues, and, 
returning, said that I must not only give up 
those who were in Parliament, but all my ladies. 
,Cf&is was quite wonderful I The ladies his only 
Support f 1 Whai an admission of weakness !” 
The Queen stuck to her guns,- and Sir Robert 
'Peel to hi’s, so he declined office and the Whigs 
treiiirned, the people apparently approving, for 
the Queen remarks upon the cheers and bravos 
pf the crowd on the Sunday after, when she was 
driving to church. 

■ „Wi& two quotations I must conclude my too 
vfSjiiW remarks upon this eventful book, a book 
u^ich shows the heart of the wonderful woman 
, wi^ will always be “ The " Queen to the elder 

f eneration yet living. The question of the 
fueeh’s marriage was, of course, of absorbing 
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£;^ra wk <h.f i-f 
iwd wte w IdAd) fta)f' SfcBed ‘ao lt>ppy, tyai'l 

itwa> tlie happiest,‘brisktest woment in ttpjille. * Jl^dd 
him It was a great saciiliee--whieh he wonlfo't uWte. ■ 
And the last entry is :— 

Dearest Albeiit esnte and fetched me downstairs,- 
where we took leave of Mamma and drove oft at pear 
4 ; 1 and Albert alpne. , - 

THE COSMIC FORCE OF CHAJIGi.* . 

This logical and forceful study of political 
evolution, by the Liberal M.P. for Tyneside, 
contains the closely reasoned ideas of a man 
whose fearleis and honest opinion is worth ocwi- 
sideration, even though we' do not agree with 
all his deductions. In an interesting account 
of the origin of the book Mr. Robertson says 
that it would be a study of ^^reat value to estab¬ 
lish, by comparative woyk m universal history, 
what are those constantly recurring economic 
factors of each period which are so uniformly 
followed by the develc^ment of other higher 
intellectual values, and concludes that obviously 
all critical exposition, historical or other, is an 
attempt to influence the psychic processes of the 
reader, to make him “ feel " ‘this and ” think ” 
that ; and that this psychic ffi^tor is conditioned 
by material circumstances, by knowledge, and 
by ignorance. To insist on the perpletual social 
significance of all three Is the general aim of 
this book. Mr. Robertson’s first axiom is that 
politics, In* its most general and fundamental 
character, is>the strife of wills on the ground of 
social action, and that all energy divides 
ostensibly Into forces of attraction and repulsion. 
He backs up his ideas by a series of fascinating 
studies upon State evolution,-as exemplified in 
many oounp'ies, such as Rome, Gteecei Scan¬ 
dinavia, Holland, Switzerland, Brazil, our own 
England, etc. We cannot accept all Mr. 
RcAiertson’s deductions: moreover, cold logic 
often omits an important element, which sok>e 


Werest to those about her, and the Uncle Leo- - logicians rule out of court—the Divinity that 

shapes our ends. 

The chapter on industrial evolution shows that, 
Mr. Robertson is a Free Trader; his conclusion 


,p«>ld, who had always acted a father’s part, pro- 
,,|SoseiL -as is well known, her cousin Albert of 
?&xe Coburg-Gotha. The Queen shyly-objected, 
sai^ s%e could mot think of marrying for 
or four years, 'out later her diary 
ilfBCords' 


ijyBert reattp Is quite chn.rmisg, and so excessivety 
'^i^lome, such beautiful- blue eyes, aa mtquisite nose, 
'.fW-*nch a pretty mqnlh with delicate motfstachios and 
■^gbt but very dight whiskers; a beatuilol figure, broad 
^ shoulders and a fiae waist, ' w 
?-(|^;ishoi^ after 

I' P.'» I. seat Albert; he caeie «a-tiic- 
' Cmet vyhete I wasalune, and a<tei g few mthaHi f e*>d 
;tia him -that I--thaB^.'''be'.'mai!C VK^'.i ;isiMed: 

:'.Aiti!(p-'tb''hmne here—aad: that it hbah^tlHke: mh'Ar'v'.Aaim' 
oaMant to wh^;I w5*h*d;-^''aMiaflf,?^jr'-;l!|a 


is that progress, as we sihali see, is only in out ^ 
own day beginning to be consdous or calculate^^. 
It has truly been, so far as most of the acteffs 
are concerned, by unpath'’d water to undreairl’d 
of shbrefe. His hope is that the very yecoghi* 
tioa. of the past course of the voyage will 
establish a new art and a neu^ science <x soejal 


n^vq^atton, and so he says that with the science 
of umvorsal erdlu'tion has come the faith in un- 

By tl» B,t, Hon- 
;Mt^AsOia, M,?. <Wavt*t: |^:^o. Mk, 
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■ ■■SdiS^':^^<a)^r:''^M'.'!^ ^vhea {|^!it;)|^; 
i» vr»l di^eK^ botwfcoh apc*e«jt^ 

mbdtm poli4^ for th« ^ 

eternal m&tatHin was a law of d^eat arid 
while for us it is'a law of reiieWal. ' If ^'tot 
the faith be wedded to the science, there can 
be no predictable limit to its fruits, however long 
be the harvesting. ■ 

" ' A TOO UNSELFISH WOMAN.*: 

Mrs. Aarclav’s stories are never w|ritten 
simply as a pastime. They are always the 
setting for a jewel of some kind, and one Of the 
facets of the jewel here before uS> is the tt-pth 
that love,' of the most perfect order, mast not 
be provocative of selfishness in the receiver of 
the love. Her settings are always like some old 
ornament of the quaintest and most original 
design, and this story does not fall behind her 
others in this particular. We have here a young 
couple passionately attached to one another, the 
wife belonging to a county family, the husband 
a writer of great promise, but she, womanlike, 
has so merged her personality in his that the 
greatest of her desires is to give him everything 
he wants. Ronald West thinks that the plot 
of a new story requires that he should go to 
Africa in order to obtain local colouring, and so 
obsessed is he with this idea that he does not 
notice that his wife has also some great piece of 
news 'to share with him. They have always 
wished for a child, and now the gift is coming 
to them. The husband leaves in ignorance, and 
this gives occasion for happenings which only 
just escape a tragedy of the worst kind, for the 
traditional enemy is ready to take advantage. 

A curious psychic impulse js respqnsible for part 
of the misunderstanding, but the,,couple are 
guided rightly and in the end :— 

" Myvwife,” »aid Ronnie slowly, “wben I called it 
' the Upas tree indeed,* I did not mean the etse aict of 
going off in ignornnee and leaving you alone during the 
whole of that time, when any man' who cared at jUl 
would iwUh to be at hand, to bear, and share, hind 
guard. I do not brand that as selfish; because you 
purposely withheld from me the truth, and bid me go. 

But why did you withhold it? Why, after the first 
shock, did you feel glad to face the proapect of bearing 
it aloae; glad I should be awayf Aht here we find the 
•very roots of the Upas tree I Was it not because during 
the whole of our married life I have been cheerfully, 
complacently selfish? I have calmly accepted as the 
rule of the home that I should hear of no worries, that 
you could keep from me, tread upon no thorns vrhiJi 
yon oould clear out of my path, bear- no burdens which 
your (ovisg 'hands oould lift and carry out ofagight. 

Yoni interests, your pleasures, your ftiends, youi 
juuits, all have been swept on One tide, if they 
id the MtiUest degree likely to intesfete frith ffpA,. 
my denrte, my career, Yon heve lived for infi-rMSto- 

•The Treg, Bjr . Ai h 




tuteiy. I Imye’iliveil.'iet'.gyselt ;h>«*4' 

each .Qfhet .tepArriy i «e:«a|^ ^beed iiiidHiiHety: 

all'.Hie the kbattow 4Am bttoV'jru 

there. My very love wasiniflftihf **" ■ ■/j 

[Strangely enough, an American nijVeifht 
just published a novel with the same dtlev its^ 
theme is the abolition of capital punishment, tbfc. 
Upas tree being the gibbet.] 

CHINA : POLITICAL AND - . 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. -i 

Of two very interesting books on China, one 
(Swn Yat Sen*) is the delightful story of the 
friendship of the chief author for the man to 
'whom he is so proud to render hero worship. 
The book is written in fascinating style, cn- • 
riched with maps and photographs, and gives k ' 
clear and vivid series of reasons for the preset ' 
condition of affairs in China. Mr. Cantlie tdls- 
a gruesome story by Edgar Allen Poe to lllusr' 
trate the conditions into which the Manchlf;'^ 
despotism has gradually fallen. It is the one;’ 
about the sick man who is hypnotised, and ^ihir* 
ing* that state, ahd sitting erect in his chair, 
dies. So, he says, it is with the Manchu rnk^ 
Thif chapter concerns the future, of Chinkc '. 
M?. Cantlie says that the Reform Party in China? 
Iddks-'to England for help and encouragemeiit.lmH 
their tasTc of reconstructing a mighty nation, 
he points out the one cloud on the horizon, 
extra territorial clause of the Treaty of Ni 
Through Shen-Kanf is an account of an 
tioH which occupied over eighteen months tri 
start to finish, with astronomical ohservati j 
taken every hundred miles, and of vvhich 
zoological and scientific reports have been -^^5; 
vised by experts before the publication of dhkLi 
book. Over two thousand miles of road 
traversed in the provinces of Kansu, Shensi, 
Shansi, which lie south of the great wall, 

Tibet for one of its borders. It is watered 
Yellow River. The first thing the expedition 
was to measure a base. This was don** 
plain north-west of T’ai-Yuan Fn, 
about seven weeks, during which time 
various preparations for the commissariat 
completed. The appendix contains an'’itilhei'ai^^j|| 
the journey, and, in fa«, the explorers-desire 
the work should form a solid basis for 
labourers in Nprth China. The photogEaph^y:| 
water-colours, and maps.are beyond praise- 
illustrations are varied as may well fa« exjpeb^^'> 
the rubbing from the tablet in Peiling 

' * San Yflit fS««. By Jarhes Gantfie ididTC.^|; j 
.Jones.. •■(Jarold. -Ss.■rtet,.).'' ' 

iThrough Shen-Kah. By ' E. S. aa#le-*i|jr 
^ OOd-'C. ■ Sd^i^..' ■ - Fisher' Unwin.-,''' 
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as the little picture of the Ctalpmank is 
charming. Major C. ff. Chepmell, who has 
edited the boolc, may be congratulated upon this 
fine contribution fo our information about China. 
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le Chipmunk is potperful It I 


potperful It is curious to see. tldtse talented 
beings of the North, dreamers, fantastic, and at 
times gloomy, thus appreciated Jay the vivid, 
alert, and clear vision of a Frenchwoman. 


SOME FAMOUS SWEDISH 
AUTHORESSES.* 

This i« the first volume of a series of studies 
in French upon the European women writers of 
to»day. M^ame Cruppi has undertaken a great 
enterprise, for she does not hide the fact that 
she hopes thus to achieve a synthesis of feminine 
activities. The author intends to pass in review 
the notable women of letters now living. The 
plan is so vast that one might fear to find in 
this volume some superficiality. Not so; the 
Swedish Press recognised at a glance that the 
authoress is profoundly penetrated by the spirit 
of the country, and it is no slight success on 
the part of a Frenchwoman to have so portrayed 
Swedish souls that they can recognise the like¬ 
ness themselves. Madame Cruppi says :— 

“ If the Sweden of to-day attracts us, it is 
because this country of firm consciences, intense 
inner life and inexhaustible Imagination offers 
an element of which our French souls confusedly 
feel a need. At another time we may 'ett^nk 
from other streams, but to-day, tired of the bird 
positivism in the moral and social sphere, of an 
offen brutal realism in the artistic world, it de- 
' lights us to plunge our eyes in those limpid blue 
eyes which reflect the depths of the soul rather 
than the shape of things.” This idealism of 
the Swedish race Madame L. Cruppi shows in the 
I diverse personalities whose lives she relates, for 
- 'she does not confine herself to a literary study, 
she brings her heroines forward, describes their 
characters, their fights against their surround¬ 
ings, and moral physiognomy. Of the country 
itself, which she doubtless knows well, Madame 
Cruppi gives a picturesque description. “ Selma 
Lagerhof lived in Vermland in the heart of 
„ Sweden. The great roadless forests, the innu¬ 
merable boatless lakes, the desert plains on the 
. soil of which sleeping pools reflect the clouds, 

, and great flights of birds or fragments of the 
heaven po'reii upon fhe earth; this vast country 
* . where the human habitations form little islands 
' ifl'the midst of the immensity, the sovereign soli¬ 
tude, she has peopled them with a world of 
phantoms, terrible or gracious.” 

® From their fine writings Madame L. Crilppi 
ha/i made numerous and well-chosen quotations, 
which permit the ireadcr who does not know 
these- Swedish authors to appreciate their - 
genius, thus giving a complete idea of this 
Swedfeh movement, truly rich, varied and 

„ * Femmes Ecrivains D’Auiourd'hui. By*' 
,, tiputse Cruppi., (Artheme Fayard. 4 francs.) 




A GREAT TORY. 

This second volume of Mr. Monypenny’s great 
work* is of practical, present interest. It takes 
in the years from 1837 to 1846, and deals, not 
only with the most vigorous part of his life, com¬ 
mencing with his first Parliamentary speech, but 
with a course of public affairs during those 
years, which has a singular bearing upon present 
day politics) the Poor Law, the Tariff System, 
and Home Rule for Ireland being the prominent 
topics. 

As is well known, Disraeli was not always a 
good party follower, and the story of his deal¬ 
ings with Sir Robert Peel contributes a valuable 
chapter to our political history. 

The letters give an amusing account of 
Disraeli’s maiden speech, which was practically 
unheard because of the uproar in the House. 
“ All organised by the Rads and the Repealers, 
they formed a compact body near the bar of the 
House and seemed determined to set me down ’' 
That they did not do, although hisSes, groans, 
hoots, cat-calls, drumming with the feet, loud 
conversation, and imitation of animals show 
that the House could indulge in horse play in 
1837 as well as in 1912. Disraeli continued on 
his feet for the exact time he had calculated his 
speech would take him, occasionally getting in 
a word apropos when there was a lull in the 
noise. One sentence, ‘‘ In one hand the keys of 
St. Peter and in the other ”... got no further 
because of a renewed inteirruption and caused 
much curiocity as to the finish. Called upon by 
the Attorney-General the next day to fit in the 
ending words, Disraeli said they were “ tfie Cap 
of Liberty.” The story of Disraeli’s engage¬ 
ment, the one quarrel, and his marriage is 
keenly interesting. The reader would be wise, 
however, to provide himself with copies ^of 
" Coningsby ” and “ Sybil ” in order to get Ih^ 
full value of the biography itself, and of the 
clever analysis of these two books, which .ibound 
in allusions to the politics of the day. • • 

'' Two things we do learn from Disraeli’s story : 
the power that is given by patient, unflagging, 
yet intense resolve, and a wonderful picture of 
the social condition of the England of those days. 

Tife public and the Trustees will alike regret 
the loss of Mr. Monypenny before the finish of 
a, task whi^h had so well advanced under his 
care. 

*T1ii life ef Disraeli. By W. F- M^ypenny. 
(John Mu«rsy. net) " 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
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• FICTION. 

Delfina of the Dolphins, By Mary A. Taylor, 
(A. C. Fifield. IS. 6d.) 

A poetic aod dainty si^ry of modern life in Rome. 

The Real Presence. By Una L. Silberaxd. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, is. 6d. net.) 

A psychic Christmas story told m the beautiful lan¬ 
guage to be expected from this author. 

B/ttc-B*rd Weather. By Robert W. Chambers. 
(D. Appleton and Co.) , 

A romance of sport and love making oo a lonely 
American island off the Atlantic coast. As a specimen 
of a short story it is simply wonderful 

The Mission of Victoria Wtlhelmina. By 
Magoun. (Putnam. 2S. net.) 

An exquisite picture of the way in which a gul 
sedmcd was raised upwards by the coming of her 
liule child A character study and a warning 

Raymonds Lanchester. By Ronald Macdonald. 
(Murray. 6s.) 

An absorbing novel which causes the hours to fly un¬ 
noticed, for It has plot, character study, and an ease of 
movement which keeps the attention from cover to 
cover; moreover, the characters are neither impossibly 
noble nor inhumanly bad Lanchester, the hero, had 
written two or three fine books, is married, and has one 
little son Though his wife is beautiful, and be loves 
her, there is no real union of spirit By chance he dis¬ 
covers that she is unfaithful in heart, nor does she 
deny that she is guilty in deed also, the man being 
his friend and married, thus it would rum her if be 
were to divorce her Instead, Lanchester insists that 
she should divorce him, and by a subterfuge makes it 
possible, gaming her hatred, however, and his conse¬ 
quent shame. This is the prologue to an attractive 
story, with an entertaining senes of happenings (for 
Lanchester has to steal his son) in the cou^^ of which 
we get some fine insights into character 

6«ian ayd the Duke. By Kate Horn. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.) 

An amusing romance with an old duke who is very 
inconsistent; his heir, who marries not wisely and not 
wellj a delightful old nurse, and the heroine, who, 
after acting until her thirties as a good fairy for other 
“people, comes into her inheritance. 

The Kinf^'s Blue Riband. By Beth Ellis. 

• . (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

A romantic story of the times of the early Georges, 
^ when the beaux dressed in satin and lace, and the 
belles were liable to be kidnapped. There is no lack 
of adventure and a happy ending. 

St. L?. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. (Holden 
& o and Hardingtiam. 6s.) 

A Tonmneo of the period when France and Flanders, 
Louis XI. and Maximilian were at war with w 
another. The story opens with the defradatiom {f the 
^ Marquis de Lorihe in the Place Notre an^ the 

whole atory^ti onib^ same pictur^ue U^s. 


Windfrifd Virgin, By Wilkinson Sherren. 

(Hamsmlth, 6s.) 

Miss Virgin, a country girl, who is handicapped by a 
drunken and quarrelsome father, was compelled to 
find a situation while that father is in prison, and 
took service With a gentleman who had foondeH a 
Bureau for friends in need. Naturally this affords 
opportunity for the introduction of a good many queer 
people, and a love story. The sort of reading which 
which' will pleasantly occupy leisure minutes. 


Miriam Lucas, By P. A. Sheenan. (Long- 
mans and Co. 6s.) 

Canon Sheenan is not at his beat in this story of Irish 
life The “ Blindness of Dr Gray ” was an epic poem. 
This is rather the vehicle for showing the great need 
of the amelioration of life amongst the poor, and fhe 
peace and blessing conferred on an adherent to the 
Church to which Canon Sheenan belongs, some of the 
most beautiful of the passages being those in which 
Miriam, who, unknowingly, has been baptised as a 
Roman Catholic, ponders upon the rest and peaceful¬ 
ness of those who can pray to the Virgin. Not any of 
the characters are very convincing. The locale it a 
small village on the Atlantic, and the plot turns upon 
the endeavour of a rascal in disguise *to obt^n the 
property which rightV belongs to Miriam, and to marry 
her, if possible. 

Mary in the Market. By H. Maxwell. (John 
Long. 6s.) ^ 

Mary’s various difficulties will amuse most reader^* , 
She has an extraordinary adventure on the road fxoto 
Russia, reheMng a man who proclaims himself 4 
murderer; after which there is an accident on the rail* 
way, and she, losing her memory, is announced to ht 
tfie Marchioness of Arden The aunt to whom she was^ 
going was one of the old-fashioned, narroyr-minded ' 
kind, and by a series of curious contretemps is in¬ 
duced to suppose that Mary is a notorious dancer of the ^ 
most flaring school, hence any number of misadven¬ 
tures, with, however, a happy ending. 


The Rock of the Ravens. By John A. Steuart. 

(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

A rapidly moving story of the early Scottish days when 
tribe fought against tribe and no man dared leave his 
home undefended. The Chief, having been deceived by 
one of his Court, supposes that the hero of the ^ory ^it 
designed by fate to be his destruction, and eontt- 
quently employs every means, torture amongst theift> 
to get rid of the man, who is really his lo’yal followed 
and the lover of his daughter. ^ ^ 

dime. By V. de S^gnier. (John Long. 

3S. 6d.) >■ 

The translation by Frances Elizabeth Fishboume of a 
quaintly simple story wiittw in 1858 by the grand-) 
niece of one of the sufferers o? the French RevoluUon. 


2 'Jie Ktng'f Master. By Olive Lethbridge and 
John de Stourton. {Stanley Paul and Co. » 
6 s.) * 


na- 


Is really an attempt to show that Attne Bole;^ ’ 
never actually guilty of light conduct, though 
doubtedly loving Sir Henry Norris. The King’s Ma^t If 

• ia, oi course, Thomas Ciomweli, wlio is the s'uu|te»' 

actor la the drama. . 'If 
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kearti at Home. ^ 'iL-Cwd^ett., 

, . (Hadder and Stoughtoi^ 

^ A detkdoiu siftibocik, -in vb^fa Si. &. i* 

atanted by bu bonnib Saugbiar, Swee&eMt, and in 
. a^iuch ber oirn,snd otaM people’s love a&its come to 
a pleaSsant endtns- 
\ 

Beyond the By Maibey Wluttington. 

■(John Long. 6s.) 

A patbeiie story, located on Dartmoor, in which a 
vagabond artist dealt rum to the courageous heroine 
The characterisation is clear and Vigorous 

The Day that Changed the World. By the Man 
who was Warned. (Hodder and Stough¬ 
ton. 6s.) 

An original view of the millennium which is here 
brought about by a wave of the Spirit of God causing 
everyone simultaneously to act as Christ would have 
done. 

The day Dragoon. By E. F. Harding, 

kin, Marshall. 6s.) j.f 

Chapters out of Colonel Gascoigne’s strenuous career, 
With Odd psychic interludes , 

,, The Enlightenment of Sylvia. By A. D. 
■*’ Pickering. 0 <An Murray. 6s,) 

, Possibly by a new writer, tbis novel contains more 
Sip rommon-sense than most, mixed with much that is ideal 
‘uid romantic It is rather a danng idea to give dates 
P that one knows that the marriage bells, with which 
story ends, could have rung only a year or two 
( ^ngO Sylvia has been too carefully sheltered through 
’ , yoimg life, and thus when she meets a very hand 
L home man, supposes herself to be m love with him 
fr Fortunately her enlightenment comes before it is too 

‘Officer 666. By Barton Currie and A. McHugh, 
jj (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

A Totlickhig farce, having the same plot as the play 
now" performing at the Globe Two blasi young New 
Ifotketr find new thrills when the valet of one of them 

te lhe thief and lover m the name of fais master, and 
Uy let off because of bis courage. 

' 

. The Shorting instineft. By Martin Swayne. 

^ > (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

i A kemdy ^teresting study of the tdiaiactei of a woman 
I'i 'who, beginning life’ia a villa, finds that when her 
luk^andi becomes rich sb^ herself heeds to develop 
'Tbit ^e does, and frw a quiet womau whom no one 
would notice emerges info distmctioai' and gains a train 
Oi lovers Arrived at this faeiipit, her husband loses 
kW money. They have to retire to a shaall house, apd 
ooll( the sporting instiuct keeps Mrs. BilerShawe froih 
iT vieevitig the husband, who is certainly not attractive ih 
1* sach olose quarters. The story u that of a\niddle.elass 
H household. , ’ 

the(tDevil*s Brew, By MkihajS W. i^hye- 
(Stanley Paul ^ngi Cq. 6®.)r 

* Pieturewsiua 'deSonptiM of t^o times of ike 
E!f»k.stlewood Conspira^^, 

J ... ■ 



ike OWe. ’ By GiUpt^ Toipnson. 
(|, and |. Betfnett. 6s.) - ■* t 

An interestiag story ; the locale heink l^yria and Effpi, 
and the parraii that of Antiochus and the deapoilsag Of 
tta Temple. >’ 

Corporal Cameron. By Ralph Connor. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Ispa rippi&g story'of the North-West Kounted Police 
Horeover, it ihowi well the sort of people needed i& 
Caxuda. 

Rosalem O^Hara. By Joseph Hocking. (Hod¬ 
der and Stoughton. 3s. 6d ) 

A TOmancCy the theme of which is the question of Home 
Rule. 

A WMte Man*s Burden. By Charles Beadle 
(Stephen Swift. 6s.) 

A cleverly put but terribly realistic story of life in 
Uganda with rivalry and love, and the horror of the 
sleeping sickness as a background 

Two Novels txEMPurYiNo the White Slave 

Traffic. 

The Career of Beauty Darling. By Dolf 
Wyllarde (Stanley Paul and Co. 6 s ) 

'* Miss Wyllarde has given us here a terrible account of 
what happens behind the scenes of the musical comedy 
stajge Her tale is as realistic as Zola, and if one 
tenth part of it is true to life it should he sufficient to 
shut up such theatres as the drastic but only remedy 
One gleam of comfort is that Dolf Wyllarde has made 
a sli^t mistake in her topography Merton Abbey 
entirely disappeared from view more than sixty years 
ago« so one can even hope the state of things described 
in this novel is not so awful as appears from her 
account 

Biohen Pitchers. By Reginald Wright Kauff¬ 
man. (Stephen Swift. 6s.) 

A senes of short stones, each one some terribly 
poignant illustration of the various roads by which 
girls can fo to rum The locale of the stones is in the 
United States chiedy, but the causes which contribute 
to the luin are world wide As may be imagined, it 
is not a book te put upon the drawing room table, but 
one to be read m order to heighten the desire to stop 
the evil 

AH readers of fiction will delight in Macmillan's senes 
of sevenpenny reprints The present batch contains 
“ Jumbo by Blackwood, Crawford's " Greifeostein,” 
the well known ‘'Passionate Elopement,*' “Not Wisely 

Iwit Too Well,** and “ Aunt Rachel ** 

* 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Empires of the Far East. By Lancelot Lawton. '' 
2 vols. (Grant Richards. 3QS. net) 

Tke v^t legMutthe Far East has never hqgn oi rack 
extreme mtereet a> it la at the preoent dag, mid Mr 
ImwbMi’f aludiet are, therefore, of the very l«fci^<t . 
iAteregt <kM evaien tackle tkM» hooka of over i,oiao 
at k merO-tlleatikre iaonltlnAfthey 
iiDvaliuible to tfa^ intiiTettcd. IB thit ^reW tnbjeik, m 
Mj.vEavrtoB lira etiifllod' Uiei Adoiin^^'tira, 

’ .Soeijil, EouioiOri., astl FeUtwal'.OR^kkiPi owfdctn' 







' is'k. ic«efi l^c^plsus ii'.ft 

diTttkm in ei^t sectiobs^eftcb of which h* hM'«B v 
‘ ideavfmted st perfect as ponible. Japan' pomes 

. *ifSt in prdw; and Chiaa. last. One intoresting lectkm 
- wa| wiittOn befnre the JRevolutioa, and is entitled 
*■* Tht Awakening/* Mr. Lawteii coaiiden that the 
Japanese philosophy will eventuaUy inffer from oonr 
tact with the West, and he certainly does not greatly 
dread the yellow peril, considering that China is fully/ 
occupied,, and will be for inany decades to oosse, in 
developing her own great territories. Her greatest men 
consider that the missiou of China is to be one of peace 
and progress. ' 

It is impossible in the short space at ^r disposal to 
give any idea of this valuable book, which is not only 
a travel along dry high roads, but has delightful little 
interludes of adventures. o 

Two interesting publications about the war between 
South and North in America have been pablUfaed by 
Putnams; the one, A Frisohtr of War in Virginia 
( 3 s. 6 d. net), gives Mr. Putnam’s own account of the 
sufferings of the Northern men in the Southern 
“Tobacco” prisons, Shenandoah, by Henry Tytell, 
is based upon the famous play by Bronson Howard, 
and gives the same story in much more detailed forhi, 
'with a vivid picturing..^nd the love stories needed 
for a novel. Both are sadly interesting, and have the 
topical interest which the stor/ of the suffering of 
prisoners and the agony of .the wounded on the field 
must have in this hour of the Balkan tribulation. 

Byron. By Miss E. C. Mayne. (Methuen and 
Co. 2 vols. 2IS. net.) 

It would be difficult to write a dull book about Lord 
Byron; there is perhaps no English poet whbse person¬ 
ality has stamped itself so vividly upon the public 
mind, and the tragedy of his life possesses an abiding 
interest*. It is therefore strange that Mias Mayne’s 
new “ Life ” is the first “ full dress” biography 'since 
Moore’s was published in 1830. In the two volumes 
under review the author has drawn upon all known 
\ sources of information, and her book may ji\|tly claim 
) to be as authoritative as it is interesting, 
i Miss Mayne, who writes with sympathy and insight, 
f two essentials in dealing with such a man, bplds the 
- scales with scrupulous fairness, and she never allows 
sentiment to dominate her judgment. Sbe do<» not 
seek to defend Byron’s indefensible attitude towards 
women, and she pokes gentle- fun at his artificial 
romanti^sm; but she realises clearly that if he was 
far from being a saint he was at least no monster. We 
think that few can read the earlier chapters telling of 
his tragic childhood, unloved, unloving, neglected, a 
prey to unchecked and ungovernable passions, without 
being d«<^ly moved, for the miserable story explains, 
and almost condones, many of the follies and worse 
< than follies oi Byron’s after-life. 

My Life. By August Bebel. (T. Fisher Unwin. 

’’ys, 6d. net.) ^ 

Those who expect personal details ib this volume will 
be disappointed. Indeed, one can imagine Herr Bcbel 
sayiog, But why expect? Surely the story of the Ger¬ 
man Social Democratic Farty is the importt^ thing. 
Some few deimU there are.. We learn .enough^ to 
realise that which turned’ Behel from a-Liberal 16 a 
, Qpmoernt. Hie father wh| a sergeant in. a line yogi* 

. ment, and 4lx shillings a week had ^ pwidn for five 
persons.,.'. Though devoted t6 the history.ol the .^peef"* 

' movement for vbidi Bebel Buffeted 
^ yenrs 

:aria:'4peti«^ 
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i^tiiwaJiy pitte Deniiark u' tyntsoilwily lu>Miog, ' 
ScbleiMs and Bol.teiii «,aia.t tbcir wiU! >■' 

qtanintly told why SocialiM of f stiianem 

Bie moMly tobacco denlers «r .wtsunnt kcopen; i( ^ 
is beciase they have no other lesowoe, ior tb^ haive 
. been^dismissed by their employers oa.ticeo^Bt of.their ' 
political ideas, and these ate almost t&e d&ty trades us 
which their party fyiends can assist them wi^ their ' 
entom t Marx and Engels, Bismarck and llaisaUe. - 
are frequently spoken of,.and the reader will be much X- 
impressed by Herr Bebel's vivid talk and devotion lo 
bis ideals. . 

Margaret Ethel Macdonald t A Memoir. By ? 

J. Ramsay Macdonald. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net.) , - ai 

The beautiful history of a beautiful life by the bus. / 
band who loved her. ^ * / 

The'Empress Eugenic and her Circle. By Df. ’ ^ 
Barthez. (T. Fisher Unwin, los. 6d fletii,, - 
cash price in Great Britain.) r ; 

This beautifully illustrated volume, by Dr. E. Barthes, 
Physician to the Prince Imperial, has been translated 
by Bernard Miall. It consists chiefly of letters written 
by t^e Doctor to bis wife Octavie during his fte^ucffii 
absences when in attendance on the Ccwrt. Be was .' 
much attracted by She Empress, speaks ^etl of the 
Emperor, and yet some of the revelations given here* ^ 

. must certainly not make pleasant reading for the aged 
lady who is the chief personage in these letters. V’’ 

Memoir of Sir Horace Mann. By L Giberne ; 
Sieveking, (Kegan Paul, ios.net) . J 

The author can tell very little of Mann’s personality, ^ 
for there is no record of his youth. He contributes, • 
however, some new m^rial from papers discovered in ' 
his own family. Mr.. Sieveking also contributes Sufor.-*'*^'^ 
mation about Charles Edward, of whom he confesses 
himself a strong partisan. In point of fact, the book 
is more “ Stuart ” than “ Mann.” The friendship be- : 
tween Walpole and Sit Horace is lengthily described^ 
and was very true, though in the course of many years ■ 
they met but once. 

SCIENCE, ETC. 

The ChUdhood of Animals. By P. Chaltniws 
Mitchell, F.R. Si (Heinemann. los. aef.) 

Or.. Mitchell’s book is an enlargement of Six lectulres 
delivered last January to a juvenile auditory ft 'rthe- 
Royal Institution, and adapted for the use of tbeoitd!. 
noiy non-scientific reader. His object has been ti 
bring togetfaet observations, old and new, that sewed to 
throw a light on the nature of the .period in the life hi^. - 
lory of onimalt between birth and maturity. The aitta& ' ■ 
tiveness aod usefulness of the booh is' much incrcaacd.;'- 
by the interesting illustrations, plain and coloured, de¬ 
scribing the changes which many Batraebians 'go 
thisnigh. He says, ” The chants through which many 
of these creatures pass oo their way to adult life are 
as strange as if a new-born human baby were to havtu 
the form of a hsh, swimming in a -tank, feeding 
greedily on worms and wafer-fleas, and then to split 
along the back, appear on land os a hedgehog, and - 
presently exchange four legs and prickles for two, 
nnd a hairleM scalp.’' Some of die pictures give 
exa^giples .bf. these vuiotis changes. . th, Miftbcli in 
' td . l»s . ' jUfri 'se a toW bebneen repioductkm in tlte a 

.. «[i^)nl^.ftim'ad'B:te,''eeyar 1'At.the eitiiieh.. 
iXfa^.^^b|v^Xl^-aiiehhec3cr in, 
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teen the actual hatching of young Ostrlchet fnta eggs 
that bad been brooded in an incubator. At Ibe right 
time when the chick had begun to break its way 
through the hard shell the operator helped the pro¬ 
cess, the little bird came out, and in a few minutes 
was able to stand op and take its first meal of 
powdered shell, whilst in less' than an hour it was 
Tunnmg about on the warm sand of the floor of the 
nursery prepared for it, and t&king it^ food without 
any assistance ” In just such a spectacular way the 
'habits and customs of birds, beasts, fishes, and the 
lesser creatures are described The last two chapters 
are on the taming of young animals, and education, 
which of course includes a description of the factors 
of instinct 

The Ltfe of a Spider. By J. H. Fabre. (Hod- 
der and Stoughton. 6s. net.) 

Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, perhaps 
IK) further recommendaticMci is needed It has a prefix 
of nearly thirty pages by Maurice Maeterlinck, and 
the reading will be to many of us as enchanting as a 
fairy tale. 

Nervation of Plants By Heath (Williams 
and Norgate. 3s. 6d, net.) 

A valuable assistance to the adequate study of ^plants, 
with interesting illustrations a^d descriptions as non 
technical as such a subject can be 

Perfect Health for Women and Children. By 
Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. (Methuen. 3s 6d 
net.) 

An invaluable compendium for every woman, by an 
expeyiexKred woman doctor It is not a medical text 
book, but aims at aupp'lying intelligent women with 
useful information about health and sickness A 
goodly portion is devoted to mothers and those that 
have the care of children The index enables the 
needed information to be gathered rapidly 


Four books dealing /ith the necessities of human life 
and health are published by I unk and Wagnall They 
aid What a Mother should Tell her Daughter and 
What a Father should Tell hts Son, by Dr Isabelle 
-Smart, each as. 6 d , Conservation of Womanhood and 
Cktldhood, by F. Roosevelt, and Misfortune of a 
L\f>e without Pain,, by N D Hilhs, both 38 


The Golden of Apuleivs. {Grant Richards. 
I os. 6d. net.) 

A new tranalation on beany paper, with much of the 
old spelling, of this ElisaboUian classic, of which the 
introduction says that the supply of this book, un* 
edifying in subject, has never equalled the demand 

The Day Before Yesterday, and Poems and 
Songs, (Fisher Unwin. 5s. net each.) 
These charming or interesting chapters in prose or 
verse contain a large amount of Middleton^s literary 
output, which IS now only beginning to receive the 
recognition it deserves The talk on stage children, 
nursery cupboard, a railway journey, etc, are 
delicious. 

The Poems of Adam Ltndsay Gordon. Arrangped 
by Douglas SlaSen (Constable, as. 6d. 
net.) 

A new edition of the works of a favourite author is 
always welcome to his admirers, and in this compact 
volume arc to be found, not only the poems which 
made Gordon famous, but several never published 
before Mr Douglas Sladen has re arranged the 
poems into groups according to subject or character 
and also written a very able and sympathetic intio- 
' duction, piecing together Gordon’s life from the time 
that he was admitted to Cheltenham College at the age 
* of seven, to that morning when, broken in health, 
overcome by misfortune, and utterly discouraged by 
his failure to make good his claim to an estate in 
Scotland to which he believed he was entitled, be 
committed suicide His reputation has grown steadily 
aince his death, and now, as Mr Sladen writes 
“Beyond dispute Gordon le the national poet of 
Australia ” 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS. 

J 

The Upholstered Cage. By Josephine Pitcairn/ 
Knowles (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s ) ’ 


The book deals with the position of the unmarneM 
daughter of the man of moderate means living in thel 
home of her parents It describes not only the dreari¬ 
ness of '*the life of Mollusc Mary and the actual 
Wickedness of oondemomg our girls to a life the 
dreariness and wrongness of which are fully de¬ 
scribed, but also gives some remedies 


LITERATURE. 

tamphire. By Lady Sybil Grant. Stanley 
BauL 3s. 6d net) 

A aeries <jf euays, rather monologues, by the 
daughter of Lord :^sebery, who starts, as she says, 
at a special disadvantage because she has clever 
pardnts) but they certainly have not taken away her 
individuality, as her remarks on Circumstantial 
Evidence, Literary Dodges, The Triumph of Tact, 
etc , show. 

studies and Essays m English Litefaiure. By 
S. J. Mary Studdard. (Cambridge Uni- 
0 versity Press. 6s.) 

Thoughtful and scholarly essays uppn Keats and 
Shelley, with tome remarks upon '' Ronteo i^if 
.Mlet,” “Mfinsure for Measwre,” etc., and no<0 «H»d 
CMpCefi Addison, ai)|,d ij^otdiwatth, »i»op)^t ofb^n. 


7 he Malthusian Limit. By Edward Isaacson 
(Methuen. 3s. 6d. net) 

A theoretical consideration of the slum and the social 
evil, the tendency being to show that mankind may be 
divided into two clearly recognised classes, one with i 
the family as unit, the other with th, individual as 
unit, whose freed energies should be devoted to better- 
adjusted activities than is usual at present > ■ 

The Orchard Floor. 'Ey R T. Washbourne.,^ 
(as. 6d. net.) 

Quotations from Roman Catholic sermons arranged ns 
Satly portions 

England Under the Old Religion, and 0 {Jipr. 

Essays. By Gasquet. (G. Bell and Sons., . 
t 6s. net.) ' 

ntwajii iiAerefting to see the .mdset jhoiiit ofy 

vteiv,*^ aid R is th« r.oa-Cs‘lo!i:,to jtBMIl' »♦ 

Ittnama h| this bock have RmT tflnsM pt '' 
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*■' •/'-‘'Books 


nov^tf. FttChei Gasquet ridiealfea fbe idea that the 
peer were wdrie off before the timea of WtcUiffej 
' tad abewa pl^Iy that a century tuid a half ago 
Catb^ea in Ireland had no More pqlitical righta 
dian 'die aerfa of Rusaia or of Poland. 

An Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken's Philo¬ 
sophy. By Tudor Jones. {Williams and 
Norgate. ss. net.) 

The frontiapiece of this book ia a fine portrait of 
Gucken, and Mr. Tudor Jones’ able explanation will 
be a great help to those who wish to understand his 
remarkable work. 

The Apocalypse of St. John. By J. ]. L. Ratton. 
(Washbourne. Cash price in the United 
Kingdom, 123. net.) Dedicaied to His 
Eminence Francis Cardinal Bourne. 



genuine aatapiea of ^e-old, old atoriei told by Bengal 
women from age to age through one hundred genera 
lions. BtudsKta of India, both young »od old; will Bj 
interested by the letterpress, and the 'pictures, win 
their yield colouring, give an extraordinary amount oi 
realism to the stories. 


Through Holland in the " Vivette.'* By K. Kcbli 
Chaiterton. (Seeley, Service and Co. 6s. 
net.) _ i 

A log of adventure and sport ip a 5-tonoor suitably 
rigged and sparred. The sketches and photographs 
are mainly the result of the work of Mr. Norman S. 
Carr. They not only help one to realise the couptryg 
but illustrate in an animated fashion some of the 
risks run. At this season anyone desiring tb make 
a charming present to amateurs loving the tea should 
certainly invest in this delightful book of information 
and drollery. 


A profound study of the Revelation of St. John, to¬ 
gether with a commentary which includes a lafge 
amount of Greek text. In his preface the author 
claims the approval of Pope Leo XIll for ‘luch works, 
quoting “Let Catholics cultivate the science of criti¬ 
cism, as roost useful for the right understanding of 
* Holy Scripture. They have our strenuous approval.“ 

The Hebrew Prophets for English Readers. 
Edited by Francis H. Woods. (The Claren¬ 
don Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 

This if the fourth and last volume of the edition 
begun tome five years ago, fv«d is written id the 
guage of the revised version of the English Bible, 
printed in form with headings and brief anno, 

^tions. Ihcrc is no need to give further details of 
scholarly work. 


Papua, or British New Guinea. By J. H. P. 
Murray. (T. Fisher Unwin. Cash price in 
Great Britain, 15s. net.) 

This important volume bv the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Pappa is introduced by Sir William MacGregor, and 
contains a mas» of information given in a manner 
which awakens the interest of the merely curious with¬ 
out •interfering with its great value to the student It 
IS not a scientific treatise, but is a wide description 
of the whole territory, and contains 36 fine illustra¬ 
tion of the people and the country. 

The House of Commons from Within. By the 
Rt. Hon. Roixirt Farquharson. (Wilfiams 
and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net.) 


f 

/ 


FOR THE GENERAL READER. 

eople of the Wilds. By F. St. Mars. 
(T. Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d.) 

X» there anyone who does not know that F. St Mars 
wrires romances, stories which almost make vou hold 
your breath with weird wonder at what is coming next, 
and that those romances have neither man nor woman 
for their chief actors, but Russian Owls auld polecats, 
vultures and vipers, stags, eagles, and other wild crea¬ 
tures galore? I counsel any ignoramus, if such there 
be, to hWen to buy this fascinating volume. 

Bengali Household Tales. By W. McCullgch. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 

Translated from the original by a missionary of the 
United Free Church, these stories of the folklore of 
• Bengal are illuminating, giving an insight into the 
"Vihoughts and ideas of the i>eople themselves. There 
frt twenty-eight in all. “The Stolen Wife” is th^ 
'etoty of two men who, failing to get married, set out 
their travels in search of brides; it has very little in 
.|^com^D wi^ the folklore of Europe Reading others 
are reminded of many a fairy story familiar to ub 
childhood. Mr McCulloch wrote down in short- 
haafl, verbatim, the stories as they were told him first 
in Bfiihfali 'and retold in Sanscrit, the two versSbns 
oonespondiog. 

Fc^ Tales of Bengal. By the Rev. I^al Behari 
'Day. (Maemillap and Co. 15s. net.) , 

” inbutioia boot, with it» dear-priat and ja tlhiitta- 
wi-jtlwi' is^ col^inti^.^twkdt Goble, «ra ipppoted b« 


Gives a fascinating account of many perscmalitics, 
advice as to how to get into Parliament, describes a 
great deal of the work of the L.C.C., criticises cranks 
and faddists, shows how a journey through India and 
Egypt will revive jaded legislators, and lays down 
some broid and general rules for kei^ing in health. 
Altogether a delightful bock. 

Men of Business at Hom^ and Abroad* (14, 
St. Paul’s Chambers, Ludgate Hill. t5s. 
net.) 

An invaluable **Who*s Who” of the Partners, 
Principals, Directors, and Managers of important 
business firms and institutions at home and abroad. 
The publishers, having given the lists into the hands 
of an editorial committee, that committee has decided 
without fear or favour what names should enter into 
the compilation. 

The Bank of England*s Chorters: The ^Cause 
of Social Distress. •By T. W. Huskinson. 
(P. S. King and Son. as. 6d. net.) 

Which shows how intimately the Bank of England is 
connected with the social life of the country, empha¬ 
sising the need of change. 

J 

Antiqties and Curios in our Homes. By Grace 
M. Vallols. (Werner Laurie. 6s.) 

A delieht to rexd'.ADd look at for all who lov^old 
thinaa, with Its sixty^tse illiistTations, ittaay of the 
* objects being in the posses^n Of the writer of ^ book. 
■'The information gifen » aecnratai. > 




Chippendale and School*- By -J. P. Blake. 
(Helnemann. as. 6d. net.) 

Speaks fot iUelf. Its lUaitrolions m«t bclpfal. 
Chippendale’s owe wprds. are efteo givea. 
another little volume rs a of ojd furniture, 
Shera/oif Period, by A. E. Reviers^Hopkiss {as. < 4 ., 
net), which tells not onlyithe bistory of manx' an old 
piecCi but also the marl^t priceB of to-d^^ 'All ere 
well illustrated. ^ * 

Two little volumes/small enough for a man’s coat 
pocket, about. National Treasures, are published by 
Grant Rkhards at as. each. They tell of the collection 
at the National Gallery by Crawford Flitch, and that 
of the Louvre by E. E. Richards. Each has thiTty.oae 
illustrations, and is the most delightful handbook that 
could be irnsglned. iK>t only describing the pictures, 
but telling alM^ oi ‘he r inner history. 

Messrs. Jack & Co. are rendering great service by their 
* splendid series of 6d. People’s Books. Professor T. G, 
Bonney contributes Sirvet-ute of the Earift; R. Q. K. 
Lempfert, H'eeMer ScUnee; k. M,'Hutchison, 
notism and Self-Edueatipn; by a University Woman, 
The Baby, A Mother's Book hy a Mother; H, S. 
Davidson,, Marriage and Motherhood: A Wife^s Hand- 
book; William Hall, Navigation; the RcV. Canon 
Maatcrman, The Chnreh of England; the Rev. Edward 
ShilUto, The Free Churches; Joseph Clayton, Co- 
operation; A. Compton-Rickett, A History Of ^glish 
Literature; O. Spiller, The Training of the Child: 
A Parents' Manual; Aaron Watson, Tennyson. 


ANNUALS. 




■ SuduDi <|iZ 34-S7861 to A v«rH- 

litlt '^llectiob of humao Oocuments, of:wbtcli liOllUips 
BapeiMe Lttiljr’a ietteis to tju king and Otboiri the . 
most inpOiinating with regard to the oocial araentHea Of ' 
hi. time and th^ of Bach the lijost saddening-^ 
certainly did not find the muaician’s life a bed of loioi. 

VoUnti ei UberU. By WincMty LutejslaWskf. 
(F 4 Bx Alcan, Paris. 7 Frs. 50.) : 

A profoundly thoughtful book by the well.knOWti. Pole 
wbo believes that his nation has yet a great future 
before it, and who, meantime, is giving us the fruits 
of his own philosophical thought. In hit preface^ he 
says that his book is an historical and metaphysical 
introduction to: the discipline which should be called 
Psycho-physical. He tells of the influence of the will, 
of the progress of liberty in political history, and then 
defines and^explains the various parts of his thesis. 




Another set of the delightful little French Collection 
of Messrs. Nelson has just appeared. One volume 
contains a translation by Albert Savine of oneof Rud- 
yard Kipling’s stories. Simples Contes des Collines 
is nearly as amusing in its French dress as In the 
English. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

They are so numerous this month that but a 
few words can be given to each. 

From Messrs. -Partridge :— 

Trapped in Tripoli. By Tom Bevan. (as. 6d.) 

In which a youth is caught by the Tauregs. 


The Navy League Annual. Edited by Allen H. 
Burgoyne. (John Murray. 5s. net.) 

Tbh sixth annual issue is somewhat increased in bulk 
and retains in the main all the former features. The 
compiler in his foreword asks all interested in naval 
progress to forward correetions, suggestions, or news 
which might add to the value of the book in the 
future. . 

The London University Guide for 1913 and 
University Correspondence College Calen¬ 
dar. 

A mass of information for students who are going in 
for the examinations of tbC University of London. 

The Complete Association Footballer. By B. S. 
Evers and C. E. Hughes Davies. 
(Methuen. 53.) 

A vade-mecum both for the schoolboy, the beginner, 
and the man who has been playing for a time. The 
explaaations are ill^ustrate'd with fine photographs. 

BOOKS IN FRENGfL: 

Ecrits de Musicietis (isih to 18th Centuries}, By 
J. D. Prodhomme. (Paris: Mercure de 
France. Fn'3.50.) 

A Curious and interesting mixture of the odd writings . 
. preserved of man^ musicians who lived in the inclusive 
, eenturies, an^ wbo were either French by birth, epm- 
pc^d or performed in France, or had some tie with that 
oountry. It opens with the wilt of GillpuiDe. Dufay 
(1400 f?l to i474),a. document of nearly twelve pages, ' 
and concludes with a tolitsty letter lipto Qaa^to 



Head of the School. By Harold Avery, (ss-/ ... 

A senior who encountered many troubles in keeping 
up his authority. 

Talford's Last Term. By Harold Avery. 

(as. 6d.) ^ 

Is concerned with the mysterious disappearance of * 
five-pound note. 

The Worst Girl in the School. By A. M. Irvine. 

(as. 6d.) 

Shows the havoc wrought by the founding of a secret 
society amongst the girls. 

The Girls of St. Ursula’s. By M. B. Manwell. 

(js. 6d,) 

A capital school story describing the adventures of ' . 
Clematis Gore and the pranks played by her mis- *■ 
ChievpuB brmher. ''f 

By Mountain, Moorland, River and Shore. By 
. T. Carreras, (as. 6 d.) ■ * 

A delightful Natural History hook for young people, • 
giving Information of the Flora and Fauna iniil^,» / 
Geology. It is finely illustrated. . 

fVho Conquers, (as.) 

A'school story for boys and girls, in which there is a ' 
mijht for honour, and CttriesHy Kate las. 6d.), enler- 
tainiitg stories by Florence Bone. ' ^ , a 

Stories bf„ PerU in Polar Seas, By Charl^ TS. 
Mickael. (as.) 

CpigaliM siiitoly written accounts eff: Arctie |3l' 
tjwes. ftiMB ,>be Beyers Ze«i to Cap^n^Sotoi 
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■ ts.^,*ws^ <fom-de,msBy *0 «ia^- ^ 

/ . . Athntit Fleet m time of peace. 




Far*ndLg^i'i Chns^mas Annual, conducted 1 ^ the Editotr 
of the Ckifdren*/Frtend, price 38 6d , with its deli^^t* 
fill lustrations and poetry and prose, will be fin 
inexhaustible sourse of pleasure to the young folks 


Two toinmes by Sir Harry Johnston, faoh 6 b , are 
Pioneers in India find Ptaneers at Autfralia^ Both 
keenly interesting atcounts of early voyage* there 
and of the animal and vegetable life. 


From Messrs. Bldckie and Son ;— 

Conquests of Engineering and Wood and What We 
Make of It, two books by Cyril Hall m the Triumphs 
of Enterprise senes (3s 6d ), which go to prove that 
truth can be infinitely more fascinating than fiction 
The books are excellently illustrated with photographs, 
and could not fail <0 give pleasure, vnd at the same 
time instruction, to all boys True to the Flag and 
Through Three Campaigm, at Agmeourt, by G A 
Henty (3s 6d ) New editions of old favourites. The 
Lighthouse, by R M Ballantyne (as) A thrilling 
story of sea adventure Boys of the Border, by George 
R Bennett (3s 6d ) A delightful tale of olden days 
The Lord of Marney, by G I Whitham (as fid ) A 
tale of the days of St Louis of h ranee, and the ad 
ventures and wanderings of a wonderful sword In 
4he King^s Service, by Captain F S Breretoa A talc 
of C romwell’s Invasion of Ireland The Discretion of 
Dccima by Maude Leeson (55 ) The story of a charm- 
mg girl of sixteen and the love affairs of her family. 
A Tair of Schoolgirls, by Angela Brazil (as fid ) An 
excellent story of school life 'i* Avondale ^ollege 
Our Friend Jim, by Grraidme Mocklei (is fid ) A 
story for littl<" f^^lks, telling of the way m which Jira 
was restr*ted to his parents, iftcr many years, by the 
1 aid of his little friend Betty 


Tato Gallant Sons of Devon. By Harry CoUinp* 
wood. (5s.) 

Bemg the adventures of two lads m the reign of 
Elirabetb who sailed for the Spanish Mam; and A 
Strangt Crtase (3s 6d ), m which a lad is forced to 
- become a pirate. Both would do for lads under 
sixteen. ^ 

The Big Book of Fables. Edited by Walter 
Jerrold *nd illustrated by Charles Robinson. 
(7s, 6d. net.) 

Mostly jEsop’s, though other fable writers And a 
place When fold in verse the rhymes are newly set, 
and the “morals” are most pithily put. A splendid 
present for the nursery. 


Two capital books for the nursery, one—rAe C<tf 
Stouts, pictures by Louis Wain, the verses and tales by 
Jessie Pope, price is 6d —does not need recommenda¬ 
tion as a nursery book; tbe other, Three Jolly Hunts, 
men, the pictures by Frank Adams, the verses by Jessie 
Pope, as 6d 


Babes, and Beasts (as ), was designed by Charles 
Robinson The verses a^e by Jeswie' Pope. 
It IS quite a nursery book 

w 

A Boy of the Dominion. By Captain F. S 
Brereton. (5s.) 

Is a story of Canadian immigration wilb for biro a 
fine, manly, energetic fellow, who, unfortunately, 
not knowing much of farming, has sorrfe stiff adven 
tures tp go through before he becomes a useful 
colonist 

Kidnapped by Moors. By Captain S. E. 
Brereton. (6s) 

Tells of the coming of Henry Highclere, the million 
, Hire, to Tangier, together with his son Jim, and their 
encounter with the leader of a secret band of cut 
ihtoala, who is an enemy to Highclere Jim and a 
friend are kidnapped, and so we have a thrilling tale 
. . of escape and capture 


Under the Flag of France. By David Kerr. 
(3s 6d.) 

A fascinating adventure story, with the boy Betrand dn ~- 
Gueadm as the hero 

Jtm's Children, By Theodora W. Wilson, 

(as. 6d.) 

One of the prettiest of the Christmas stories, 5omewhat 
after the style of Carrots 

A Fair of School Girls, By Angela Brazil. 
(2s 6d.) , 

A capital story for girls in their teens 

From Messrs. Nelson 

The Story of ftenthtr. By May Wytjne. 

(2S. 6d.) . 

Heather is an ExmeoP pony, and its life is very 
prettily told here. 


A graded is series of books for little folk is Tnree 
Jovial Pupfies; an illustrated poem. An Amihal 
A S C fter the five years old, Merry Days for the 
next in age, aftfi More aiota the Empire, a deswjption 
of life in tbe CoVnies, fqr childrqp of wgbt and 
ame. 


Wlj/tn-Seni, a bo«^ of verse and picturwi by Florence 
MiarisoBt price 5 *, leBs of a lary I,1«i L»y.a-?«d, 
Wfida '&«-BtOwj Robin stbo tkeiM to gntbei 




i .utf! 




Monoenna's Frtnce. By Margaret Batchelor. 

(is. 6d.) 

Concerns the adventures of some little girls m a 
Cornish rectory, who solve the mystery surrounding 
the ‘'pnaeOj” 

The Georgie-Porgie Book and The Maisie-Paisie 
Oook ^ ^ 

« 4 |in ditarinlngly iUnfttrated, books of rhyme, is, encln , 
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lVhite>~Ear and Peter. By Neils Heiberg. With 
sixtien illustrated plates by Cecil Aldin. 
(6s. net.) 

Contains pictures of out-door lift for young people, 
dedicated to the Chief Scout, to lovers of animats, 
and to the champions of the week and defenceless. . 

My First Book of All. (is.) 

A treasure for the tinies who are just beginning to read. 

1 

Masterman Ready, (3s. 6d.) 

A capitally-illustrated reprint. 

The Girls* Budget of Short Stories: (Nelson. 
6s,) 

Contributed by Mrs. Walford, Annie S. Swan, etc. 
With its thirty coloured plates, this is a gift-book 
which most girls of twelve will <njoy. * 

A corresponding book for yO’unger children is The 
/oUy Book, also profusely illustrated*'(as. 6d.). 

The Ctrcltng Year (6s ), from the same publishers, is 
the record -of a series of Nature rambles under the 
guidance of W. Percival Westell, and, though the lan¬ 
guage is simple enough for younger folk, the matter 
will delight older boys and girls equally. 

From A. C, FIfield ^ 

Trystie*s Quest, By Greville Macdonald. (5s. 
net.) 

An enthralling mixture of humans, fairies, sheep¬ 
dogs, and pigwidgeons, with clever illustrations and a 
beautiful binding. 

Mind Fott*' O-tmi Buzziness, By the Roodletoot. 
Illustrated by Gilbert Janies. (Siegle Hill 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Another beautifully bound book, and illustrated with 
pr(?tty verses for the little ones, the bee being the 
theme. 

Deep Down. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

A story founded on facts, describing some of the 
most interesting and picturesque scenes and incidents 
connected with mining life in the west of Cornwall. 
Presumably written for boys, older readers also will 
find it worth reading. 

The Broom Fairies and Other Stone.?. By 
Eth^l M. Gate. (A, C. Fifidd. is. 6d.) 

Nine charming fairy tales which will please young 
and oidt 

From Messrs. Macmillan V-^ 

The Magic World. By E. Nesbit. (6s.) 

In which small boys turn grass into trees and enlarge 
elephants, etc. A princess releases a bewitched prince 
by kissing, and various other magical things happen 
tt delight those who love fairy tales. 

Green Willom and other Japanese Fairy Tales. 
Grace James. With coloured illustra¬ 
tions by Warwick Goble. 

O 

Some of the stories here are told from memory, 
relics of childish days, origipally 'beard ffom the lips 


of a muse. Some have appeared long ere this, some 
are probably pew,to an English public. ,They will 
delight the child who lotres fairy t^e;^ and charm the 
elders who are interested in rakdote and in lapan. 

From Grant RicEards :— 

* « 

Uncle Remus and the Little Boy. By Joel 

Chandler Harris. (3s. 6d. net.) 

A Brer F^bbit book in large print and a smart 
binding 

’J he Sea Shore: A Book for Boys and CnJ^. 

By F. Martin Duncan. (6s.) 

This book, with its iia photographs of the wonderful 
things to be ^ound on. the seashore, will be a treasure 
for the summer holidays, and the whole six months 
between may be well spent in getting wise about the 
wonderful things to be found by the child searcher by 
the seashore, who has often vainly asked, “What is 
this, or that?** 

Naughty Sophia. By Winifred Letts. (6s.) 

With its 100 iDustr.'itions by Ruby Lind, these quaint 
fairy stones and histone fables make a gift book 
earnestlj to be desired by giils and bo>s of all ages 
up to twelve 


Bee, the Princess of the Dwarfs. (Dent and 
Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Is an exquisite volume, originally told by Anatcle* 
France, re told by Peter Wright, and illustrated in 
colour by Charles Robinson. 

The English Fairy Book. By Ernest Rhys, and * 
illustrated by F. C,» Witney. {Fishe^> 
Unwin. 6s.) ^ 

A delightful senes of old and new tales with a quaint * 
setting. 

Our Nursery Rhyme Book. (Herbert and 
Daniel. 5s. net.) 

The 176 pages of this handsome gift-book are filled 
with rhymes chosen bv the six- and three-year-old 
editor and editress, Frank and Letty Littlewood Some 
of the odds and ends being contributed by themselves, 
they have consequently left out the dialects The 
illustrations are by Honor C Appleton > 


The Messrs Constable have issued reprmts of some 
old stones with most desirable illustrations (is. each)*, 
such as Hawthornc*8 GorgotCt Head, Golden Touch, 
Three Golden Afpies, .and The Paradise of Children. 
Also three children*s stories by Charley Dickens, 
written in 1867. They arc The Trial of William Tink* 
ling. The Story of Richard Doubledick, and Caftuin 
Bolaheart. ^ 


o 

Amongst the CasselPs books U Lieutenant TfpreU 
^ Darling’s All about Ships, price 6s., with 6f oc^^Fed 
platflci ^and a numl^r of drawings ando pHologtipht. 
The sejS-goisig boy will find this a treasures ^ 



Our Readers Think. 

Under thia heading we propoae to publiib each montb fome of tbe moit valuable of the tbouiandt of Ictteri whjob 
we receive on points arising out of the articles dealt with in our pajes. THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS sa a 
magazine which cannot faii to make those who read it think, and think deeply. We feel that it will be of 
interest and assistance to other thinkers to lay before them the thoughts and ideas of others. Our space is 
necessarily limited, .and thsrefore we cannot do more than select tbe few out of the many. 




THE “ ULSTER ” QUESTION. 

December 2nd, 1912. 

Sir, —My attention has been directed to an 
article by Mr. John Redmond in Thc Review 
OF Reviews which is prefaced with the follow¬ 
ing statement;— 

“The extraordin.iry admission has been 
made by the Irish Unionist leader that he has 
no fear of the Irish Parliament passing any 
^ law offensive to Protestants as such. See the 
debate in the House of Commons on October 
2qth. This really destroys the whole Ulster 
‘ case—J. E. R.” 

Those who had not read the passage referred 
to would infer that I admitted that the Protest¬ 
ants of Ireland would not be subjected to oppres¬ 
sion under an Irish Parliament. So deliberate a 
ODfpprcjsion of the truth is a flagrant example 
of political dishonesty. 

Mr. Redmond knows very well, as must any- 
ne who has rc.id the p.issage in the debate, 
.imt I meant and said that oppression is more 
' kily to lake the form of the abuse of adminis- 
itive power by a Nationalist Executive backed 
iiy a Nationalist majority in an Irish H,ouse of 
Commons than by deliberate legislation of .in 
oppressive character, which could only be 
carried through in face of the publicity with 
which legislation by ^ct of Parliament is neces¬ 
sarily attended. Let me quote the passage to 
which reference has been made:— 

“The hon. and learned member for Water¬ 
ford (Mr, John Redmond), in his impassioned 
way; appeals to us and says: ‘ Do you think we 
I <ire going to pass legislation as against Pro¬ 
testants? Do you think we are going to pass 
legislation that will be persecuting the Protes- 
tants? ’ Has anybody ever said that? I cer- 
. tainly have never said that. I give my Irish 
fellow-countrymen credit, who would be in¬ 
clined in any wise or from any motives to inter¬ 
fere with their fellow-countrymen on accounto of 
^ religion, that it would not be by legislation. 
,N6body supposes that any Government would 
pass an Act of Parliament to permit of the 
crueltie.- of boycotting, but the party can carry 
ipn the most dai^erous system of tyranny and 
interference^ and are still carrying it on, as/the 


Chief Secretary knows. That is not done by 
law. People do not do these things by law. It 
is not done by law except so far as it is done by 
the law of the League. But still it goes on, and 
it is no use talking to us as the hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford does, saying, 

‘ Do you. think that any such law as that would 
be passed? ’ I answer, ‘ Very well, I do not 
think It would be passed; I think it would be 
too absurd, and I know perfectly well that when 
a tyranny of that kind is attempted to be car¬ 
ried out it is not carried out in that way at all; 
it is carried out either by conniving at it or 
by riot enforcing the law against it.’ ’’—Parlia¬ 
mentary Debate, October 29th, 1912, Column 
300. 

1 leave the public to judge of Mr. Redmond’s 
method of controversy—at the best it is “ the 
truth in masquerade.’’ 

Yours faithfully, 

Edward Carbon. 

5, Eaton Place, S.W. 

« 

HOME COLONISATION. 

■ To the Editor of The Review of Reviews. 

Dear Sir, —Will you allow me to say how 
glad I am that the Home Colonisation Move¬ 
ment has secured so able and so influential a 
supporter and exponent as you and your paper ? 

Many years ago I heard your father say that 
he had done a good deal in the way of creating 
pdblic opinion—a powerful and well-justified 
statement which sank into my mind and greatly 
impressed me at the lime and ever since. The 
power of the truth underlying it no»mo*»’cifn 
measure, and there is nq, doubt that the Press is 
the greatest power for the inception and consum¬ 
mation of great reforms that has ever existed. 

I think it is now generally accepted that it is a 
matter of national necessity to increase our rural 
population. At the beginning of the last century 
the labourers were largely divorced from the 
land by the Inclosure Acts, with their accom¬ 
panying hardships and brutality, and it seems 
to me that this Small Holdings Moveflient* is, 
whether intentionally or not, trying to undp 
some of the evil then done. * ■ 
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irocess is extremely ^ plow, and ift'“ 
son.. ^.1 o little or no progress is made, as, 
for instance, in those counties where Jhe Couocil 
is apathetic or hostile. And in all cases willmg^ 
Councils are badly handicapped by the necessity 
of imposing high rents, due to charges for loans 
and the greatly increased cost of building, which 
latter is, in my opinion, largely due to tlie 
unnecessarily high wages and generally 
restricted conditions in some other trades. But 
that is another story. 

There is no doubt that one great reason of the 
exodus which is deplored on all hands- is that 
there are not enough cottages. The landowners 
cannot or will not build them, as at their present 
cost to do so is not a business proposition. And 
many young men, who would otherwis-; remain 
on the land, leave it when they i nnt to marry. 

I think this matter so important that I would 
not hesii e to advise the Govorftment to provide 
money at a cheap rate for the purpose, even if 
the loans did not pay. I am fully aware that 
this is subversive of the pdicy hitherto pursued 
in such matters, but that ijoes not alter'my 
opinion. 

But perhaps the most important question of 
all*s that of education. We cannot have a pro¬ 
gressive policy unless we have an enlightened 
people. It is a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to get the farmer of the present generation to 
realise the benefit either of scientific knowledge 
or co-operative effect. But you can train the 
^ child' I have always been immensely impressed 
by the fact that when Sir Hor.ace Plunkett 


a^andement of the farming industry 
in afl its phases.' i 

One other word. 1 thiiik tha;. as part and 
paeod of^such a -scheme, 6r at least in comiectiem.' 
with It, tiiere ought to be a scheme of organised 
Imperial emigration, such as, I was glad to ndie, 
has recently been discussod” by the Dominions . 
Commission now sitting. A great d^l of excel¬ 
lent work is being done by voluntary agencies, 
but the whole matter is so vast and of such 
immense importance to the rtation and Ifie race 
that it can only be undertaken properly by the 
State, acting in conjunction with the Govern¬ 
ments of the Overseas Dominions. I can con¬ 
ceive no grander work for the good of the 
Empire and of the world at large. 

I !un, Sir, yours f.aithfully, 

Pro Patria ei Imperio. 

December and, 191 a. 

“OUR DAILY BREAD.” 

Sir, —Your article on this subject is, I con¬ 
sider, one of the most important and instructive 
which has .appeared in The Review of Reviews, 
and ills to be regretted that Mr. Thomas Smith, 
Supervisor of Pels Small Holdings, should h.ive 
so far failed to grasp your plea for more 
scientific methods of cultivation in order 
the most may be got out of Mother Earth. 
That strong Free Trader, as he professes to 
be, sees nothing but food taxes to benefit the 
farmer and smallholder, entirely ignoring the 
economic fact that the landlords would clahr) a ^ 


Started his great work in Ireland tme of the first 
things he did wps to set to work to train teachers 
to impart the education which he felt was neces¬ 
sary to the success of his scheme—a slow pro¬ 
cess, but how effectual his magnificent success 
shows. 

And how is the desired rural revival to be 
accomplished? I sec in the Press that it is pro¬ 
posed to form or revive a Land Commission, to 
which the duties of a forward movement would 
be entrusted. This seems to me to be the most 
hope*'*' course. I think one woqld naturally like 
the existing Board of Agriculture to carry oat 
the work, as is done by similar Government 
depf^rtmeats in other countries. But I fear 
thht the idea-of administration rather than initia¬ 
tion is so deeply ingrained into the present 
I department that a new body would be best. This 
Mould, in my opinion, have charge of and jwtder- 
? take an absolutely comprehensive scheme - of 
agricultural progress, dealing with small hold¬ 
ings (including colonisation, co-operatipa and 
redagipation) and such matters as ofiforestatcon . 
“ and the whole system of education, as WelJ i^s 


large share of the increased price of food under' 
Protection. He refers to “sloppy sentiment ” 
alx)ut taxing the people’s food When your 
readers are told that Mr. Smith has written a 
book showing how hundreds of pounds can be 
made per acre on small holdings, I think fhey 
will see that a plea for taxation of impofted foot, 
comes with very bad grace from him of all men, 

1 think I am right in saying that when Mr. ■ 
Smith wanted to equip his intensive-culture plots ’ 
he bought a large part of his outfit from France. 
The consumer litre claims the right which Mr., 
Smith exercises—that of buying in the cheapest;* 
market—” sloppy sentiment ’’ though it may 
called. ’’ " I 

TTie decay of agriculture has been preached • 
for hundreds of years—it is safe to say it Was 
never more prosperous than now—and as to 
small holdings, if Mr. Smith’s figures arc t® be 
relied on, they are capable of profits wbk:h.,^put | 
gold and diamond mining into the ^ « 

Youfs, etc., , \ T 

Kexhpm. , 



LAKGUAGES'Aim IIi^tW-WkiTING. 

LANGUAGES AND' LETTER-WRITING. 


The contrtwcrsy fcetween modern languages 
and the classics is as much tp the fore as ever, 
tod it is still questioned whether the study of 
modern history and thought can provide a 
liberal education. Modern Language Teaching 
for November reminds us that the circular 
Issued a short time ago by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion contained the following passage: Modern 
literary studies cannot hope to compete with a 
classical course unless they put their ideas 
equally high. 

. Mr. Stanley Leith thinks that French is so 
easy that schot^boys might read a great many 
books. I expect the schoolboys’ own opinion 
would be rather different 1 He goes on to pro- 
.Tose that sixth form boys should read Com- 
riines and selected Essays of Montaigne. Mr. 
Atthur Tilley points out that in reading French 
lilcfature with scholars it is all important that 
the teacher should be in sympathy with the 
literature, and he proposes Corneille’s Phidre, 
Brilannicus and Athalie, acknowledging that he 
is chiefly concerned with boys over sixteen. I 
cannot but think that both boys and girls over 
that age would find w-t-h interest in Les 
Annales, "that fortnightly magazine to which so 
many mosi^fn writers of the most exquisite style 
regularly contribute, and which, besides its 
present-day articles of topical interest, such as 
those in the November issue, giving the opinion 
of Pierre Loti on the Turks and Paul Adam on 
the Walls of Byzantium, makes a speciality of 
topical reprints of the older literaturp, such as 
the description by Lamartine of the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1453.-’ 

ESPERANTO. 

A WEEK or two ago the Evening News oon- 
jtained an alarming looking paragraph headed 
“When Esperanto Failed.’’ The language is 
so rarely mentioned, now that it is established 
and nothing new, that a mention always 
ayiflkem curiosity, and “failure’’ seemed an 
/'^dinary thing. However, the paragraph 

if alarming as its title. At an insti- 

the North, where some earnest students 
-, IrSe. language were gathered, a group of 
ydung people were noisily talking just outside 
' the door. One of the students opening the 
door, and probably forgetting that he was 
speaking in Esperanto, called “ Siten|u 1 ’’ 
nteaning, you must not make so much noise; 
^ut the noise continuing, he thereupon had to 
1 ask them to be quiet in provinc^ English. 
Ltnfortunately we are not told whether Fpg- 
Ksh was as eitof a failure as Esperanto ja com.* 
pelUpg the vnoisy young folk to be wmf con¬ 


siderate for the steady woiking students inside 
the room. 

Many people seem to think that the omission 
of Esperanto news in the journals is because 
there is little progress. Perhaps one of the 
greatest proofs of progress is the publishing of 
two special books this month. The Bible 
Society is issuing an Esperanto New Testa¬ 
ment in six different bindings, ranging from 
IS. to 4s., and the office of The Review of. 
Reviews is publishing an Esperant,^-English 
Dictionary by Mr. MilUdge. The only Es- 
peranto-English Dictionary which has appeared 
a.s yet is that of Mr. Motteau, issued during 
1^3 to meet an imperative demand; and during 
all the years since Mr. Millidge has been work¬ 
ing quietly at nis valuable compendium, which 
contains not only every word used in the ap¬ 
proved literature, but which also, an. .hecause'v 
the* language practically contains the grammar 
within its dictionary, may be said to be the 
neiiessary vade mecum of the student. A speci¬ 
men page of the dictionary has been printed 
on page LX. As will be seen, only three root 
words are given, but this will enable the non- 
Esperantist to understand why Esperanto is 
not difficult to learn, seeing that one root word 
can express in various combinations such a 
number of English words. That the four 
hundred and ninety odd pages are, each one, 
the result of incalculable labour, everyone who 
knows Mr. MiUidge' will certify. Take such a 
word as “al,” for instance, which has three 
parts of a page to itself. Not only are all the 
English words it represents given, but also how 
it acts in composition, so that the marvel is 
that the little volume is no larger than the Cox 
Grammar. Its price is 5s.—that is, is. per 
hundred pages. 

But progress is not entirely represented by 
the publication of books. Congresses are begin¬ 
ning to account Esperanto as a valuable 
adjunct; cosmopolitan audiences to rejoice in 
lectures upon such subjects as travjel, geology, 
the insect world, etc., which, aide”^ tj-'-Wne-- 
light pictures, make tpiths audible knd visible. 
Such a lecture as that of Mr. Mudie, at the 
Londoii Club, upon travel in Poland and the 
Balkans, which was crowded to the d,anger 
point, is an example. Scientists are taking in¬ 
terest, as witness the Scienca Gaeeto (Hacbeljle, 

7 fr. $0 c. per annum). Each country has its 
items to add, so that to get a full budget 'one 
needs some sixty or seventy national Esperanto 
magazines; but the British Esperantist ahd' La 
Eemu) generally have, between theirf', a good 
' summary. 




i, HOME AFFAlltS, 50 CUL ASO FOUTfCAC. 

.. A^rlcMItnr*, tx.f Land Agitation and the Relief of 
thA Rates, by H. P. Harris, “ National Rev,” 
Dec. 

Arniest The Territorial Force, by Lord Roberts, 
” Natlthval Rev,'* Dec. 

BaltMatlM. Aertat Iftivlgatiea: Natal Aviation, by 

B. d’^net, Rev- des Deux Mondes,” Nov. le. 
Civil Service: The Universities and the Public 

^ Service, by Stanley Loathes, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Dec. 

Co-operative - Movement; Co-oper»^ve Unity in 
France, by R Picard, ” Grande Rev,” Nov. 25 
Crime, Prisons: Against Capital Pufiishowit, by 
j Dr. H. W. Kanlorowicx, ” Deutsche Rev,” 
’ Nov.' ' ‘ 

Electoral (see also France) • 

■ Proportionat Re^psr ntation, by J, F Wiliiame, 
” Contemp. Rev,” Dec. ' 

/cmlgrathui: Migration Within the Entpire, by Sir 

C. Kinloch-Cooke, Nineteenth Gent,” Dec. 
Hooslng Pieblera: Dearth of Cottages for Rural 

Labourers, by Lord H. Bentinck, ” Nineteertth 
Cent,*’ Dec. ‘ 

Ireland ! Honje Rule in Parliament, by E Childers, 
” Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 

Labmir Prebims: 

Industrial War, by H. H. Lusk, " Forum,” Dec. 
The Casuakka of Industry, by Benjamin Taylor, 
" Fortnightly ReV," Dec. 

- 'Marria^ and Dlvoree: 

^ Lilly, W. S , on, ” Nineteenth Cent,” Dec 
Aju^WelldOn, Bishop, on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 
‘[Waviest- 

V ^ The Great Delusion, by A Hurd, ” Fortnightly 
^ Rev,” Dec. . 

;to»,d>ur Young Turks, by Navalis, “ National Rev,” 
' Den. 

The Defence of Pas de Calais, " Rev. de Paris,” 

Vtw. 15 . 

Earllpmentary^ The Crisis and a Retrospec;^, by 
Curio, “ Ptirtnightly Rev,” Dec. 

^npi 4 *Ii<*> Qnesiioas.*' France’s National Peril, by 
Or. Lowenthal, “ La RevuC,” Nov. i, 
.l(l[jippiag: The Manning of Our Mercantile 4 farine, 
- $y J. H.cLongford, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 


Women Suffrage: ‘ 

Kenney, R., on, “ English Rev,” Dec. 

Wilpoo, P. W., on, " Englishwoman,” Dec. 
Votes for Three Millicai Women in the United 
States, by Ida H. Harp^ “ American R!*. 
of Revs,” Dec. 1 / 

Ct-mppign Work of Women in the United Stalefc 
^y Ida H. Harper, “ Englishwoman,” Dec, , 
.Economic Facts and ttw Aims hf th« Women’s 
’ V' Movetnetrt in Germohy, by Anna Schellenberg, 
i; PfegussisChe JahrblicW#” Nov. 

S'" Women , tp j* ^kamniait}, 

A ' >■ ' ‘ 

#iSh .. *li u, 


The Zurich Congress on Home Labour and a- 
Minimum Wage, by R. Picard, “ Grande Rev,*'^ , 
Nov 10. 

The New Woman in the hfEdiomedan World, by 
Saint Nihal Singh, " Ameritaa Rev. Of R«rs,’' 
Dec. I 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Foreign and IntereaGonal Affairs (see also Balkan 
States, &c.): V 

Is a Federation of Europe Possible? by Shf Max s 
Waechter, “ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. ^ ' 

’ International Organisation, by G Werner, - 

” Biblintheque Univcrselle,” Nov. ^ 

Peace Movement: Private Property at '' -a in Time 
of War, by Lord Avebury, “ Ninet nth Cent,” 
Dec. 

Africa: 

Tripoli and the War between Italy and Turkey, 
by A Dauzat, " Grande Rev,” Nov 10 
The Franco-Spanish Delimitation of Morocco, by 
Amatte, " Questions Diplomatiqucs,” Nov. i6 
John H Harris on West Central Africa, by Sir 
H H. Johnston, ” Contemp Rev,” Dee. ’ 

Austria-Hungary: , 1 

Austria-H^ngarv as^^a Balkan Power, by R. W 
Seion-Wdtson, ^y»»*-emp Rev,” Dec. 

Austria and the War in the Bai’eans, je Balkan 
States, Sic. L 

Balkan States, &c. (see also Austria-Hurigarj^ 
Roumania, Turkey) ■>. 

The Berlin Congress and the Balkan Fedei'atiiili, 
by R Pinon, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” 
Nov. 15. • ' j 

The Failure of Diplomacy, ” Corre^Ondant,’* 
Nov. Si 1 

The Armies of the Balkan 1 -eague, by H. C V,, 
Woods, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec 
The Balkan Crisis and the Ballcan War, &c. • 
Battme,'Capt C , on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec, 
ChAradame, A , on, “ Correspondant,” Nov 10 , 

Daniels, Dr E, on, “ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” 
Nov. 

Dillon, Dr E J., on, “ Contemp Rev,” Dec. 
Evans, Sir A , on, “ Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 

Foord, E , on, ” Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 

Leuthner, K., on, “ Sozialistische MonatSheftft'’(ji^ 
Nov. 14. 

L’Harpe, F. de, on, ” La Revueii Nov. i. I | 
Molden, B , on, ” Preussische -hrbuchef,” r) 
Nov. ‘ 'S 

Ozanne, J. W., on, ” NineteentJi Cent,” Dec. ’ , 
Pickthall, M., on, ” Nineteenth Cent," Dec. f*' 
^ Politicus, on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. , 

' Sonnichsen'i A., on, “Amer. Rev. of ReytS*'*,, 
' (Dec. ' ,, 1 

Tbomasson, Command®- de, on, " Question* *| 
Diploraatiques,” Nov. i and 16 o 

Wawiisch.i, Field-Marshal von, cm, "Deutsche'^ 
,1 Rifv," Nov. 'A 

r Utt^gtted'acticies on, “La Rwot,” Nfty, «j 4 
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